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INTRODUCTORY 

To  Dr.  Bartholow*s  Conrse  on  Pathology  at  the  Cincinnati  liospital. 

Delivered  December  3, 18C9. 

Ab«traot  of  Remarks  on  tome  of  the  Prevailing  Pathological  Dootrinea. 

Gfan'LEHEN:  As  it  is  Kiy  duty  to  deliver  the  course  on 
*'  Pathology'*  during  the  ensuing  three  months,  I  have  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  say  something  at  the  outset  on  the 
pathological  doctrines  most  in  vogue  in  our  day.  Some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  will  be  necessar}-  in  order  to  comprehend 
many  subjects  which  will  be  brought  before  you  during  the 
winter. 

There  are  fashions  in  pathology  as  in  dress.  The  newest 
theory  most  attracts  attention;  it  absorbs  our  medical  literature, 
and  is  the  idol  of  our  lecturers.  After  a  brief  domination,  it  in 
modified  or  supplanted  by  another  novelty,  which  in  turn  rules 
the  hour.  Thus  we  are  beset  by  a  succession  of  new  pathologi- 
cal doctrines;  but  of  all  that  appear,  how  few  take  a  permanent 
place  in  medical  science.  This  frequent  change  of  doctrines 
comes  not  altogether  of  a  want  of  truth  or  consistency  in  them^ 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  rivalries  of  the  schools. 

In  these  times,  so  prolific  of  novelties,  there  are  Berlin,  Paris, 
Vienna  and  London  pathological  fashions.  The  teachers  in 
these  centres  of  pathological  ideas  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  real  merit  of  many  of  these  novelties.  Their  views  on  many 
points  are  widely  divergent.  What  is  held  to  be  true  in  Berlin, 
is  not  also  admitted  in  Paris  or  London.  Rival  schools  feel 
bound  to  teach  opposite  doctrines;  and  if  some  are  not  skillful 
in  constructing  idols,  they  are  at  least  active  in  destroying  tlienu 

As  we  have  no  centre  of  pathological  knowledge  in  this 
2— Vol.  IIL 
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country,  we  obtain  our  fashions  from  abroad.  We  should  be  as 
cosmopolitan  in  our  ideas  as  our  origin,  and  accept  truth  from 
any  quarter.  Truth  is  round  and  whole;  hence  it  is  not  given 
to  one  party  or  school  to  see  all  of  it.  Let  us,  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  our  perfectly  independent  position,  learn,  if 
we  can,  what  is  true  in  the  teachings  of  all  the  schools. 

That  we  should  not  blindly  follow  any  party  or  school  is 
evident  enough  when  we  come  to  review  the  pathological  novel- 
ties now  prevalent.  In  the  front  rank  must  be  placed  the  views 
of  Virchow,  or  the  "cellular  pathology."  This  doctrine  has 
exercised  more  general  influence  than  any  other  in  our  day,  but 
it  has,  by  no  means,  been  universally  accepted.  The  point  of 
departure  of  the  cellular  pathology  is  the  doctrine  that  all  cells 
spring  from  pre-existing  cells,  rejecting  the  notion  previously 
entertained,  and  even  now  held  in  some  quarters,  of  a  blastema, 
or  formative  fluid.  The  plasmatic  cells  of  connective  tissue  are, 
according  to  Virchow,  active  agents  in  various  morbid  processes, 
especially  in  the  process  of  suppuration.  The  cellular  elements 
of  all  parts  involved  in  disease,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  forms.  The  blood  is  supposed  to  play  a  merely 
secondary  or  ministerial  office  in  relation  to  the  morbid  process 
taking  place  in  a  tissue.  Virchow,  even,  refers  the  diseases  of 
the  blood,  not  to  conditions  within  that  fluid,  but  to  exterior 
causes,  as,  for  instance,  the  agency  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  production  of  white-cell  blood.  This,  you  perceive,  is  an 
almost  total  rejection  of  the  humoral  pathology,  which  referred 
most  morbid  processes  to  the  blood  itself. 

In  the  last  German  edition  of  his  great  work  on  pathological 
anatomy,  Rokitansky  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cellular  path- 
ology; but  you  will  find  that  in  the  American  reprint  of  the  first 
English  edition,  he  has  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  humoralistic 
pathology.  What  he  will  do  now,  and  what  position  Virchow 
will  take  in  view  of  the  discoveries  of  Cohnheim,  remain  to  be 
seen. 

In  France,  since  Bernard's  demonstration  of  the  control  exer- 
ted by  the  sympathetic,  or  the  vasomotor  nerves,  over  the  circu- 
lation, this  fact  has  had  considerable  influence  on  pathological 
doctrines.  It  has  been  elaborated  by  Marey,  whose  study  of  the 
circulation  by  the  graphic  method  has  attained  such  wide  celeb- 
rity.    Recent  researches  have,  however,  quite  obscured  this 
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doctrine,  and  although  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  it,  have 
been  absorbed  into  other  theories,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  assume 
any  importance  in  the  future. 

In  London  the  cellular  pathology  finds  another  mode  of  ex. 
pression,  in  the  views  of  Beale.  Instead  of  the  doctrine,  that  all 
cells  spring  from  pre-existing  cells,  Beale  refers  all  histogenesis  to 
tlie  vital  activities  of  a  protoplasm,  which  he  calls  "  germinal 
matter."  For  him  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  germinal  or  living 
matter,  and  the  cell  wall  formed  material  on  its  surface.  All 
morbid  actions,  as  well  as  normal  histogenesis,  take  their  origin 
in  the  germinal  matter  of  the  tissues.  His  theory  appears  to  me 
to  possess  the  elements  of  a  fundamental  truth,  and  serves  as  the 
point  of  union  of  various  partial  truths. 

The  Edinburgh  pathologist,  Bennett,  ignoring  the  cellular  pa- 
thology, and  too  wise  to  accept  in  all  its  baldness  the  doctrines 
of  the  humoralistic  school,  propounds  some  views  of  his  own, 
in  which  exudations  from  the  vessels  undergo  marvellous  trans- 
formations, and  in  which  molecular  matter,  by  a  species  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  is  made  to  construct  the  most  complex  histo- 
logic forms. 

Into  the  midst  of  these  various  theories  we  have  had  lately  in- 
jected a  new  doctrine — the  theory'  of  Cohnheim.  This  patholo- 
gist, formerly  pupil  of  Virchow,  now  of  Kiel,  has  apparently  de- 
monstrated, that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  bloocl,  have  the 
power  to  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  by  an  amoe- 
biform  movement. 

I^assing  into  inflamed  tissues,  they  undergo  multiplication, 
producing  the  cellular  elements  found  there.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  Cohnheim  claims,  that  by  this  *^  migration  "  of  the 
white  corpuscles,  is  explained  the  formation  of  pus.  Balogh, 
also,  competent  authority,  denies  that  the  white  corpuscles  can 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  affirming  that  Cohnheim^s 
so-called  discovery  is  only  an  '*  optical  illusion." 

To  illustrate  how  pathological  doctrines  travel  iu  a  circle : 
In  1846  Waller  professed  to  have  observed  the  migration  of  the 
white  corpuscles,  but  his  views  were  ridiculed.  In  1845  Prof. 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  observed  a  case  in  which  there  had  occured 
in  the  blood  a  great  multitude  of  white  corpuscles,  which,  from 
their  similarity  to  tbe  corpuscular  elements  of  pus,  he  considered 
to  be  pus  corpuscles,  and  hence  he  styled  this  a  case  of  '^  suppu- 
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ration  of  the  blood."  Virchow,  the  following  year,  denied  the 
correctness  of  Bennett's  view  of  the  character  of  these  cells,  and 
showed  that  they  were  white  corpuscles.  In  1868,  Cohnheim 
claims  to  hare  demonstrated  an  identity  of  origin  of  pus  cells 
and  the  white  cells  of  the  blood.  Thus,  if  the  last  discoverj'^  be 
established  beyond  question,  we  hare  reached  the  point  from 
which  we  started  in  1845. 

Still  further  with  regard  to  this  theory  of  Cohnheim  :  In  order 
to  disprove  the  theory  of  Virchow,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles  to  the  formation  of  pus,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  whether  the  new  elements  of  inflamed  tissue  are  formed 
by  proliferation  of  these  corpuscles,  or  by  the  migrated  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Admitting  that  the  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  migrate  from  the  vessels  to  the  tissues,  the  plasmatic 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  may  also  undergo  proliferation. 
In  1867,  Hoffmann  and  Recklinghausen,  examining  the  cornea  of 
frogs,  after  a  peculiar  mode  of  preparation,  ascertained  that  an 
increase  of  the  moveable  corpuscles  had  taken  place,  whence  they 
concluded  that  a  proliferation  of  the  stellate  cells  had  occurred. 
Cohnheim  having  ascertained  that  the  moveable  corpuscles  of 
the  cornea,  observed  under  these  circumstances,  were  really  es- 
caped white  corpuscles,  it  seemed  to  be  demonstrated  that  no 
proliferation  of  the  stellate  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  had  taken 

place. 

In  a  recent  memoir,  Cohnheim  has  attempted  to  solve  the  im- 
portant question,  whether  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  connective  tis- 
sue participate  or  not,  by  proliferation,  in  the  formation  of  new 
elements.  He  has  decided  this  question  in  the  negative,  thus 
giving  a  fatal  blow  to  Virchow' s  cellular  pathology,  unless  his 
demonstrations  are  shown  to  be  erroneous — the  result  as  asserted 
by  Balogh  of  an  "  optical  illusion."  These  demonstrations  of 
Cohnheim  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  G.  Hayem — 
very  respectable  authority  in  matters  of  pathological  histology. 

To  further  illustrate  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
pathological  questions,  and  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
rivals  speak  of  each  others  researches:  We  are  indebted  to 
Virchow  for  our  knowledge  of  the  important  subject  of  throm- 
bosis and  embolism ;  yet,  Bennett,  of  P^dinbui^h,  alluding  to  this 
subject,  speaks  of  this  **  simple  matter"  which  Virchow  has  at- 
tempted to  elevate  into  a  pathological  doctrine.    But  Virchow 
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and  Bennett  had  an  old  grudge  growing  out  of  the  CvMitest  for 
prioritr  in  the  discovery  of  leucocnhemia  as  a  pathol*:«jioal 
state. 

The  question  of  amyloid  or  albuminoid  degeneration,  also  il- 
Instrates  the  differences  of  opinions  which  exist  between  the 
different  centres  of  pathological  knowledge.  Acconling  to  the 
Berlin  school,  as  its  name  im[^K>rts,  the  amyloid  matter  is  start^h^ 
like  in  its  structure  and  in  chemical  reaction.  According  to  the 
English  school,  it  is  an  albuminoid  substance  widely  different  in 
character  from  starch.  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  London,  has  made  the 
very  important  discovery,  that  this  so-called  amyloid  matter,  is 
really  ^Mealkalized  fibrin,"  or  fibrin  deprived  of  the  alkali  with 
which  it  is  normallv  associated.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  further 
shown  that  the  dei>osit  of  this  dealkalized  fibrin  is  closely  con- 
nected with  suppurative  action,  and  hence  he  styled  it  the 
"  depurative  disease,"  a  most  unfortunate  designation. 

The  varying  and  contradictoiy  opinions  which  obtain  amongst 
pathologists  are  conspicuously  shown  in  the  history  of  tubercle. 
The  distinctions  made  by  Laennec  between  gray  and  yellow 
tubercle  were  overthrown  by  Virchow.  Nieme^'er  has  shown 
that  so  called  yellow  tubercle  is  a  product  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Villemin  demonstrated,  as  he  supposed,  the  specific,  and  in- 
oculable  character  of  the  tubercular  matter,  transmitting  it  fVom 
man  to  the  lower  animals.  Lebert  of  Brcslau,  Fox  and  Sander- 
son of  England,  repeating  these  experiments,  ascertained  tliat 
not  only  tubercle,  but  the  caseous  product  of  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
when  inoculated  in  animals,  produced  secondary  tubercular 
deposits  in  internal  organs,  and  that  not  onl}'  these,  but  other 
irritants  caused  a  like  result  Villemin  still  maintains  his  ground^ 
however,  notwithstanding  these  unexpected  results. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  pathologists  differ. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  will  not  unreservedly  commit  ourselves  to 
any  new  doctrine,  however  specious,  but  informing  ourselves 
fully  of  its  details,  will  await  its  confirmation  or  rejection  in  the 
discoveries  of  the  future. 
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OBLITERATION   OF   LOWER   THIRD   OF   THE   INFERIOR 

VENA  CAVA. 

Translated  from  the  **  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,''  1869.  By  T.  C. 

Minor,  M.  D.  Cincinnati. 

The  sabject  of  this  observation  was  a  woman,  aged  sixty-eight 
yearn,  who  died  suddenly  with  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
congestion. 

There  was  slight  oedema  of  the  left  leg.  The  anterior  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  walls  were  remarkable  for  the  varicose  devel- 
opment of  their  superficial  tegumentous  veins,  which  covered 
those  regions  in  vast  network,  of  which  some  branches  had 
acquired  the  size  of  a  quill.  Absence  of  ascites ;  liver  of  a  nor- 
mal size ;  no  albumen  in  the  urine. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  was  obliterated  immediately  beneath 
the  venal  veins.  From  this  point  to  about  the  primitive  iliacs  it 
was  changed,  as  well  as  those  vessels,  into  an  osteo-fibrous  cord. 
This  enlarged  cord,  eight  centimetres  in  length,  of  a  whitish 
yellow  color,  and  the  size  of  a  quill,  presented  at  certain  points 
a  very  hard  consistency.  In  the  centre  existed  a  calcareous 
change,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  atheromatous 
arteries. 

Superiorly,  the  cord  was  distinctly  limited ;  inferiorly,  it  con- 
tinued with  the  two  similar  cords  which  obstructed  the  primitive 
iliacs.  The  walls  of  the  hypogastric  and  external  iliac  veins 
were  considerably  thickened  and  hardened,  and  their  internal 
surfaces  uneven  and  irregular. 

By  the  histological  examination  of  the  clots,  it  is  known  that 
they  were  organized  and  formed  of  conjoined  tissue  impregnated 
with  fatty  and  calcareous  granulations. 

As  the  sub-diaphragmatic  circulation  was  interrupted,  it  was 
re-established  by  the  aid  of  the  veins  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax. 

The  superficial  current,  represented  by  a  vast  net- work  of  wide 
meshes  which  covered  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  shown 
through  the  integuments  with  its  bluish  varicose  vessels,  of  which 
the  largest  had  at  least  the  calibre  of  the  humeral  artery.  They 
were  from  the  mouth  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  towards  the 
epigastrium,  where  they  anastamoscd  with  the  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary. 
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All  the  small  Teins  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  trunk  partici- 
pated in  this  Taricose  enlargement. 

The  deeper  surface  formed  by  the  two  epigastrics  and  the  cir- 
cumflex iliacs,  presented  the  same  Taricose  dilatation.  The  right 
epigastric  had  almost  the  calibre  of  a  little  finger  near  the  exter> 
nal  iliac :  coming  near  the  umbilicus,  it  sent  a  branch  to  the  net> 
work  lodged  in  the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  falx  of  the 
umbilical  Tcin.     The  internal  mammaries  were  equally  dilatetl. 

The  circumflex  iliac  veins,  of  a  size  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
epigastrics,  anastamosed  with  the  abdominal  branches  of  the 
lumbars  upon  the  lumbar  column ;  the  uterine  veins  were  no 
more  developed  than  usual;  the  womb  and  ovaries  presented 
tlieir  normal  dimensions,  not  being  the  seat  of  any  lesion.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  left  ovaric  vein  was  as  large  as  a  goose  quill, 
tortuous,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  led  emulgent. 

Therefore  in  this  case,  following  the  obliteration  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  superficial  and  deep-seated 
parietal  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  the  left  ovaric 
vein,  returned  the  blood  from  the  inferior  extremities  towards 
the  heart 

This  case  proves  that  in  women,  where  the  ascending  vena 
cava  is  obliterated  at  its  lower  third,  the  circulation  can  be,  as 
well  as  in  man,  re-established  by  the  parietal  veins  of  the  trunk, 
although  there  be  no  abdominal  tumor  compressing  the  hypo- 
gastric or  its  principal  affluents. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary  N.  Y.  Prison 

Association. 

Mens  Sana  in  earpore  sono — a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body — ^is 
a  maxim  which  embodied  a  living  principle  for  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  education  of  the  mind  and  the  development 
of  the  body  went  hand  in  hand  in  all  their  schools  and  systems 
of  culture.  It  is  strange  that  a  principle  so  important,  so  vital, 
indeed,  to  the  best  results  of  intellectual  training,  should  have 
remained  so  long  well  nigh  a  dead  letter  with  us  Americans,  who 
pride  ourselves  on  our  common  sense,  and  who  certainly  under- 
stand, better  than  the  ancients,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  of 
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those  great  internal  riscera — the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  iirer, 
anrl  the  digestive  organs— on  whose  healthy  condidoo  and  action 
the  norma]  working  of  the  mind  so  essentially  depends.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  bat  rejoice  that  our  colleges  and  other  literary 
and  professional  institutions  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  ita- 
portahce  of  combining  physical  with  intellectoal  culture.  To 
Amherst  college,  we  beliere,  belongs  the  honor  of  haring  led  the 
way  in  this  great  educational  reform ;  and  it  is  therefore  fit  that 
from  Amherst  should  emanate  the  first  systematic  development 
of  the  subject  in  a  printed  form.  This  has  just  been  done  on  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  thick  octavo  pamphlet,  by 
Nathan  Allen,  M,  D,  a  physiologist  and  sanatarian  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  well  known  to  the  country  by  former  publications  of 
high  merit  Dr.  Allen  divides  his  essay  into  six  parts,  treating 
successively  of  the  introduction  of  physical  culture  into  the  col- 
lege ;  its  plan,  its  history,  its  results,  its  advantages,  and  its  im- 
portance. We  propose,  in  this  paper,  nothing  more  than  to 
offer  to  the  reader,  in  a  desultory  way,  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting and  instructive  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  embodied  in 
Uie  pamphlet  before  us. 

Dr.  Htearns  became  President  of  Amherst  college  in  1854,  and 
in  his  inaugural  address  he  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing physical  culture  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  curriculum. 
He  recurred  to  the  subject  from  year  to  year  in  his  annual 
reports  to  the  Trustees,  insisting  upon  its  vital  importance,  and 
urging  action  in  reference  to  it  In  that  of  1859,  he  made  use  of 
the  following  language : 

**  Physical  exercise  is  neglected,  the  laws  of  health  are  vio- 
lated, tlio  protcHts  and  exhortations  of  instructors  and  friends 
are  tmhccdcd.  The  once  active  student  soon  becomes  physically 
Indolent ;  his  mental  powers  arc  dulled ;  his  movements  and 
appearance  indirato  physical  deterioration.  By  the  time  the 
Junior  year  is  reached,  many  students  have  broken  their  health, 
and  every  year  some  lives  are  sacrificed.*' 

Ho  ooncludod  by  stating  that  two  of  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents in  the  senior  class  had  Just  died,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  their  death  had  been  caused  by  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health  in  college.  His  words  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion, and  resulted  in  cfibctivo  action.  Preliminary  steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  found  a  gymnasium.     The  matter  was 
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poshed  forward  with  energy ,  and  the  very  next  year  ( IS60)  th« 

gymnasium  was  opened  under  the  most  favoring  aiispioes. 

The  object  of  the  physical  training  given  here  is  not  tv^  niak« 

acrobats,  pugilists,  gladiators ;  nor  to  strengthen  and  give  health 

to  particular  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  weakeueil  by  inaction 

and  disease.     It  is  rather  to  secure  the  harmonious  dovelopmeul 

of  the  whole  physical  system  by  regular  and  judicious  exercise, 

to  give  health  (and  so,  power)  for  the  severe  mental  application 

required  by  the  college  studies,  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  tlie 

foundation  for  health  and  work  in  subsequent  life.     How  this  is 

done  is  graphically  and  humorously  told  in  a  newspaper  article 

cited  by  Dr.  Allen.     Says  this  writer : 

''  And  now  the  students  lay  down  their  clubs  and  dumb  l)elU 
and  perform  a  variety  of  genuflexions  and  prostrations  on  the 
floor,  with  more  than  Mahommedan  zeal ;  or,  down  on  all  fours 
play  at  leap-frog,  and  put  themselves  in  every  conceivable  atti- 
tude, till  in  spite  of  themselves  every  man  is  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Then  breaking  up  into  smaller  squads,  or,,  every  man  on  his  own 
hook,  they  chase  each  other  along  the  parallel  bars  and  horizon- 
tal ladders ;  run  up  and  down  inclined  planes ;  bound  over  horses 
from  spring-boards;  turn  somersets  on  springs;  mount  up  to 
the  roof  on  a  series  of  parallel  spring-bars,  as  if  by  magic ;  iind 
by  magic  come  down  again  unhurt,  and  when  thoy  have  gone 
through  all  these  evolutions,  and  others  too  numerous  to. men- 
tion, (not  all  in  every  half  hour,  of  course,  but  always  enough  to 
touch  every  muscle  in  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  frame,  and 
to  call  forth  a  gush  of  life  and  joy  from  the  darkest  and  deepos- 
fountains  of  the  soul) — after  all  this  apparent  medley  of  conAi- 
sion,  enough  to  distract  almost  as  much  as  it  amuses  the  looker- 
on,  they  are  brought  up  standing  at  the  expiration  of  the  half 
hour,  like  the  singers  of  the  end  of  our  old  fashioned  fugue 
tunes,  and  sent  away  to  their  meals  or  to  their  studioSf  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  an  appetite  to  relish,  and  a  stomach  to  digest 
without  difl5culty,  classics  or  mathematics,  physics  or  meta- 
physics, beef-steak  or  roast  pig,  mince  pies  or  plum  pudding.'' 

The  distinct  exercises  practiced  in  this  system  reach  the  sur- 
prising number  of  five  hundred.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  thereby  exercised  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  equalize  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  to  expand  the  lungs,  to  aid  the  st4)mai;h 
in  the  digestion  of  food,  to  strengthen  the  Joints,  and  to  develop 
all  parts  of  the  body  in  harmony  with  the  most  efficient  action  of 
the  brain.  Thus,  not  only  agility  and  strength  of  limb  are 
acquired,  but  the  vital  forces  of  the  system  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  their  healthy  action  efTetually  secured. 
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It  is  now  more  than  eight  years  since  the  gymnasium  went  into 
operation.  What  are  the  results  ?  What  the  effect  of  this  train- 
ing on  the  students  ?  Good,  only  good ;  good  on  body,  mind, 
manners,  character.     But  let  us  go  a  little  into  detail. 

There  has  been  a  material  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
students.  We  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  want  of  physical  cul- 
ture, as  portrayed  by  President  Stearns — paleness,  languor,  tor- 
pidity, inaction,  sickness,  death.  But  how  changed  the  aspect 
Fresh,  ruddy,  and  healthful  countenances  have  taken  the  place  of 
tlie  sallow,  sickly,  care-worn  looks  that  of  old  greeted  the  observ- 
ant eye  Attendants  on  commencement  notice  the  striking  dif- 
ference, on  such  occasions,  between  the  students  of  to-day  and 
those  of  former  days.  Boarding-house  keepers  observe  the 
change  in  their  appetite ;  not  that  they  eat  so  much  more,  but 
they  eat  with  a  better  relish  than  formerly.  Prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  gymnasium,  the  aipount  of  sickness  increased  with 
each  successive  year,  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior ;  now  it 
decreases  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  so  that  there  is  not  half  the  per- 
centage of  disease  in  the  last  year  as  in  the  first.  The  increase 
in  weight  is  also  very  remarkable — the  average  weight  of  the 
freshmen  being  132  pounds ;  that  of  seniors  146.  Quetelet,  who 
has  studied  man  statistically  more  profoundly  than  any  other 
writer,  gives  the  average  weight  of  adult  men,  throughout  the 
globe,  as  137  pounds,  whereas  the  average  weight  of  the  whole 
body  of  students  in  Amherst  College  exceeds  that  by  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  that  of  the  senior  class  by  nine  pounds.  But 
let  us  offer  a  single  comparison  between  the  students  of  Amherst 
and  those  of  a  sister  institution  not  .very  distant  from  it.  The 
average  weight  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  together  at  Yale  is  139| 
pounds,  while  that  of  the  juniors  by  themselves,  at  Amherst  is 
140  pounds,  and  that  of  the  seniors  by  themselves  146  pounds. 

The  gain  to  the  scholarship  of  the  college  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gymnasium,  has  scarcely  been  less  than  to  its  health. 
The  students  come  from  the  gymnastic  exercise  to  their  studies 
with  bodies  invigorated,  blood  vitalized,  minds  elastic,  and 
spirits  buoyant.  All  is  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful,  promising.  In 
such  a  condition,  the  intellect  will  do  more  in  less  time,  and  with 
less  exertion,  than  when  it  is  in  a  comparattvely  torpid  state, 
from  lack  of  bodily  vigor  and  vitality,  arising  from  the  want  of 
regular  and  appropriate  exercise.    It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
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FicnltT.  and  especudlj  of  the  Registnir,  who  has  charge  of  the 
stailistics  of  scholarship,  that,  while  possibly  a  few  in  former 
Tears  attained  as  high  a  rank  as  any  do  now,  there  has  yet  been 
a  decided  advance  in  the  ag§rt^t§  culture  and  acquisition  of  the 
elassea  within  the  period  covered  by  the  existence  of  the  gxnnna- 


The  naoral  influence  of  a  due  physical  culture,  such  as  that  now 
practised  at  Amherst,  is  found  to  be  equally  striking,  and  equally 
benefieiaL  The  animal  spirits  are  worked  off  by  the  virtuous 
movements  of  the  gymnasium,  which,  by  their  often  odd,  gro- 
tesqtie  and  comical  character,  produce  infinite  fun  and  frolic 
instead  of  being  expended  on  those  mischievous  doings,  so  fre- 
qieat  aad  so  annoyingf  of  the  students  of  our  colleges.  It  is  in 
eridencs,  on  the  testimony  of  the  citizens,  that  the  amount  of 
injury  done  to  the  buildings  and  hen-roosts  of  the  vicinity  is 
almost  nothing  since  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium,  compared 
with  what  it  was  before.  Gymnastics  are  thus  a  material  aid  to 
discipline. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  promoter  and  cementer  of  friendship. 
The  practice  of  g^'mnastics  in  concert  is  calculated  to  beget  and 
foster  personal  sympathy,  and  this  is  found  to  be  its  actual 
effect.  The  fact  of  a  large  body  of  students  going  through  with 
the  same  exercises  together — and  these  continued  for  years — 
creates  a  strong  mutual  interest  and  affection,  and  binds  them 
to  each  other  as  with  bands  of  steel. 

The  mtmners  of  the  young  collegians  have  gained  equally  with 
their  health,  their  minds,  their  morals,  their  scholarship,  and  their 
friendly  sympathies  and  regards.  Little  now  is  seen  of  that  awk- 
ward bearing  that  marked  them  formerly.  The  gymnastics  prac- 
ticed by  them  have  produced  a  surprising  change  in  this  respect 
They  give  agility  to  the  muscles,  a  ready  control  of  them,  and  a 
resulting  easy  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  person. 

But  we  must  withdraw  the  hand ;  not,  however,  without  citing 
the  eloquent  and  weighty  words  with  which  Dr.  Allen  closes  his 
essay: 

^^  There  is  another,  a  higher  and  more  commanding  position, 
from  which  this  subject  may  be  viewed.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
stewardship — of  accountability  to  God  for  all  the  gifts,  the  powers, 
and  talents  that  he  has  entrusted  to  our  care.  These  bodies, 
however  we  may  pamper  or  abuse  them,  are  not  our  own.  They 
are  sacred  trust  from  the  Almighty,  for  the  use  and  improvement 
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of  which  we  shall  individually  ]j>e  held  responsible  in  the  great 
day  of  accounts,  no  less  than  for  mental  talent  and  acquirements. 
When  the  interdependent  relations  of  body  and  mind  are  oonsid- 
ered  in  their  true  light,  with  reference  to  the  life  eternal,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overstate  or  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
physical  culture.^^ 

Upon  the  whole,  President  Stearns  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  wise  and  persistent  efforts  to  foimd  a  gymnsL- 
slum  for  the  young  men  committed  to  his  care ;  the  students  are 
to  be  coDgratulated  on  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  them 
to  secure  the  great  end  at  which  the  scholar,  in  his  preparatory 
course  should  aim,  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano;  and  the  Trus- 
tees are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ability  and  heartiness  with 
which  their  colleague  has  executed  their  behest,  in  bringing  their 
own  work  so  clearly  and  fully  into  contact  with  the  public  mind 
and  judgment.  The  lesson  which  that  work  enforces  upon  every 
similar  institution  in  the  land  is,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


[Commanication.] 

RECENT    FACTS   IN    REG\RD    TO    THE    NEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  the  Editor. 

Recently  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  of  Bellcvue  Medical  College, 
read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society, 
which  bus  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical  Medicine^  on  the  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Cere- 
bellum." He  concludes  that  the  cerebellum  has  no  special  and 
exclusive  control  over  the  sexual  appetite,  and  no  particular 
function  to  perform  in  connection  with  co- ordination.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  has  no  special  or  exclusive  function  of  any 
kind,  but  that  it  is  simply  an  additional  generator  of  nervous 
power,  a  ganglion  to  be  added  to  the  cerebrum,  and  performing 
analogous  offices  in  the  economy.  He  states  that  he  advances 
thid  theory  not  without  hesitation ;  but  so  far  as  his  observation 
extends,  both  experimental  physiology  and  pathology  appear  to 
unite  in  establishing  its  correctness. 

His  own  experiments  upon  animals  in  regard  to  the  office  of 
the  cerebellum  in  effecting  co-oi'dination  has  led  him  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 
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Ist  Tlut  consequences  of  removal  of  the  cerebellum,  if  the  animal 
iurvivee  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  are  not  enduring. 

He  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  removed  somewhat  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum  from  a  crow.  The  animal  was 
first  affected  in  the  characteristic  manner,  but  gradually  it 
regained  its  normal  condition,  and  was  able  to  fly,  walk,  hop, 
and  to  alight  with  great  exactness.  It  lived  for  three  months 
after  the  operation,  and  was  then  accidentally  killed.  In  another 
experiment  upon  a  chicken-cock  he  removed  more  than  half  of 
the  cerebellum.  For  a  few  hours  the  animal  was  unable  to  stand, 
and  kept  continually  moving  its  head  in  a  gyratory  manner,  as  if 
affected  with  vertigo.  Gradually  these  phenomena  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  animal  was  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its 
movements  from  other  animals. 

2d.  The  entire  removal  of  the  cerebellum  from  some  animals  does  nof 
apparently  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  for  a  moment,  with  the 
regularity  and  order  of  their  movements. 

Dr.  Hammond  has  extirpated  the  cerebellum  from  the  goldfish, 
the  sunfish,  the  gar,  the  trout,  the  perch,  and  other  genera  of  fish, 
without  observing  the  least  irregularity  of  movement.  The 
animals  swam  and  balanced  themselves  in  the  water,  as  well  with- 
out as  with  a  cerebellum.  In  frogs,  snakes,  lizards  and  turtles, 
like  results  followed. 

8d.  The  disorders  of  movements  which  results  in  birds  and  mammals 
immediately  after  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  is  not  due  to  any  loss  of 
co-ordinating  power,  but  is  the  result  of  vertigo. 

He  states  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  a  pigeon  after  ablation  of  the  cerebellum  shows  that  it  is  suf- 
fering from  a  vertiginous  sensation.  £ven  when  placed  on  its 
breast  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  there  is  a  trembling  and 
swaying  of  the  body,  such  as  is  produced  by  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. Now,  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  no  muscular 
actions  to  co-ordinate,  and  yet  the  animal  makes  efforts  with  its 
wings  to  preserve  its  equilibrium.  When  it  attempts  to  walk  it 
staggers,  and  instantly  endeavors  to  maintain  its  balance.  Flour- 
ens  always  speaks  of  this  phenomenon  as  being  like  that  exhibited 
by  a  drunken  animal — ^but  fails  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which 
would  be  exhibited  if  the  co-ordinating  power  were  lost. 

4th.  The  phenomena  of  cerebellar  disease  or  injury,  as  exhibited  in 
man,  are  not  such  as  show  any  derangement  of  the  co-ordinating  power. 
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Reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  Alexandrine  Labrosse,  with 
whom poitmorUm  examination  showed  an  entire  absence  of  the 
cerebellum.  Her  limbs,  although  weak,  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  allow  of  her  walking,  though  she  often  felL  She  possessed 
all  of  her  senses.  She  ate  moderately,  and  all  her  functions  of 
nutrition  were  well  performed. 

5th.  In  those  diseases,  of  which  the  chief  phenomena  relate  to  der- 
angement of  the  co-ordinating  power,  the  lesion  is  not  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  symptoms  are  altogether  different  from  those  due  to  cerebellar 
disease  or  injury. 


The  November  number  of  the  Practitioner  (Amer.  Rep.)  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Chorea,"  by 
Wm.  Bissett  Berry,  of  South  Africa.  The  writer  places  great 
reliance  upon  the  administration  of  arsenic,  and  relates  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  beneficial  effects  obtained  from  it  were 
most  remarkable.  One  was  a  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  choreic  from  infancy.  He  presented  a  pitiable  appearance ; 
long,  lean,  and  lanky,  his  body  was  constantly  writhing  and 
twitching  about,  perpetually  on  the  move.  He  had  always  been 
fed,  for  he  speedily  scattered  any  food  or  drink  which  he  might 
try  to  convey  to  his  mouth ;  and  in  mouthing  the  morsel  brought 
by  another,  his  face  became  contorted  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  doctor  gave  the  father  a  supply  of  arsenical  solu- 
tion. He  saw  nothing  more  of  the  family  for  some  time,  when 
the  father  brought  the  boy,  but  so  altered  he  could  not  recognize 
him.  The  boy  had  gradually  gained  in  flesh  and  strength,  his 
color  was  healthy,  and  the  choreic  movements  had  gradually 
subsided,  and  had  not  returned.  He  had  taken  the  solution  dur- 
ing four  months  previous  to  this  latter  visit.  Another  case  was 
that  of  a  boy  who  had  been  choreic  for  three  years.  Like  the 
otlier  patient  he  had  been  to  various  physicians,  who  had  purged 
him,  electrified  him,  treated  him  for  worms,  blistered  him,  bathed 
him,  and  given  him  iron,  with  no  benefit.  He  was  given  arsenic, 
speedily  lost  his  jactitations,  and  has  not  since  experienced  them. 

The  doctor  explains  the  modus  operandi  of  arsenic  curing 
chorea  by  its  promoting  the  growth  and  development  of  nerve 
tissue,  every  organ  of  the  body  being  in  consequence  more  per- 
feqtly  supplied  with  a  more  potent  nerve  or  vital  force,  and  per- 
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forming  its  pecnUmr  functions  in  a  more  r^ular  and  complete 
manner. 

The  same  nmnber  of  the  PraciUiomer  contains  a  report  of  a 
singular  case  of  paralysis  agitans  senilis  cured  bj  the  accidental 
application  of  electricity  by  Dr.  U.  S.  L.  Butler,  physician  to  the 
St.  Paol  Dispensary,  Dublin.  The  writer,  while  occupied  in 
preparing  an  electro-magnetic  machine  for  application  to  a 
patient,  an  old  servant  (upwards  of  eighty  years),  who  had  long 
been  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  tremblings  of  both  arms, 
chanced  to  enter  the  room.  More  in  the  spirit  of  levity  than 
from  any  other  cause,  he  had  her  to  take  hold  of  the  electrodes, 
at  the  same  time  pressing  the  bundle  of  soft  wires  some  distance 
into  the  centre  of  the  helix,  so  as  to  give  a  pretty  sharp  shock. 
After  leaving  the  room  she  returned  almost  immediately,  and 
with  a  half-terrified,  half-triumphant,  air  declared  that  siuce  she 
got  the  shock  the  trembling  had  almost  completely  vanished 
from  her  arms.  And  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her 
statement,  she  held  in  her  hands  a  rather  heavy  tray,  with  a  tea- 
cup and  saucer  placed  upon  it,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
motion.  What  seemed  very  remarkable  was  that  the  l>enefit 
obtained  was  ascertained  to  be  confined  to  the  right  arm,  the  left, 
if  anything,  being  worse  than  before.  This  was  owing,  the  doc- 
tor thought,  to  the  patient  having  held  the  negative  electrode  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  leil  grasped  the  positive.  The  effect  of 
this  proceeding  was  to  cause  the  current  to  pass  up  the  left  arm, 
across  the  chest,  and  down  the  right  arm,  producing  in  the  cass 
of  the  down-running  current  a  decidedly  tonic  and  salutary 
effect,  while  the  opposite  result  was  caused  by  the  up-runuing  or 
inverse  current  This  explanation  was  satisfactorily  ppoved  to 
be  correct  by  reversing  the  electrodes  on  the  following  day,  by 
placing  the  negative  in  the  left  hand,  and  vice  versa. 

The  editor  of  the  Practitioner^  in  a  note,  states  that  he  is 
inalined  to  believe  the  cure  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  emotion^ 
and  not  a  genuine  electro-therapeutic  effect 

M.  CSiairon  has  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
a  paper  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  1. 
Whenever  compression  or  inflammation  of  one  or  both  ovaries 
oecora  in  a  young  woman,  paralysis  of  the  reflex  movements  of 
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the  epiglottis  and  all  the  organs  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  pharynx  occurs.  2.  Whenever  these  two  phenomena  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  same  person,  the  foundations  are  laid  of  a 
condition  termed  by  the  author  the  hysterical  chachexia.  3.  The 
hysteric  fit  is  only  the  consequence  of  this  reflex  paralysis.  The 
epiglottis  is  drawn  down  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
and  being  unable  to  rise,  symptoms  of  suffocation  follow,  with 
convulsions  and  the  spasms  which  characterize  the  fit.  4.  The 
asphyxia  consequent  on  repeated  attacks  leads  to  a  perversion 
of  vitality  in  the  form  of  various  kinds  of  sensorial  disorder  and 
the  anaesthesia  which  are  known  to  occur  in  all  hysterical  patients. 
Finally  the  treatment  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  ovaries ;  it  ought  especially  to  be  local,  in 
order  to  induce  resolution  of  ovaritis,  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  all  these  disorders. 


FEBRIS    INTERMITTENS    URTICARIA. 


By  Dr.  J.  T.  Davis,  Laconla,  Ind. 

It  seems  that  the  above  named  disease  is  not  very  common, 
for,  by  referring  to  the  woiks  of  Watson,  Da  Costa,  Tanner  and 
Hartshome,  we  find  no  mention  of  it.  Frank,  in  1843,  first 
described  it  as  it  occurred  epidemically  at  Pavia  in  1794,  also  at 
Wilna  in  1812. 

Other  writers,  as  Alaire,  Tobold  and  others,  have  reported 
cases  of  it,  with  their  mode  of  treatment. 

Simple  urticaria  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  of  much 
importance,  and  its  treatment  is  generally  confined  to  laxatives, 
emetics,  and  antacids ;  but  when  complicated  with  intermittent 
fever,  it  will  be  found  that  the  means  referred  to  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  This  wo  have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  in 
several  cases  occurring  in  our  own  practice  this  summer.  It  is 
a  popular  notion,  and  one  advocated  by  some  medical  writers, 
that  the  disease  is  one  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  is  not  confined  to  children.  Bourdon  gives  a  case 
where  the  patient  was  forty-four  years  of  age ;  and  in  some  of 
the  cases  we  have  seen  the  patients  were  over  thirty.  Neither  is 
it  confined  to  females,  for  males  as  well  as  females  have  been 
afilicted  with  it 
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In  each  of  our  cases  the  attack  commenced  very  suddenly,  with 
very  violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  simulating  colic,  headache, 
pains  in  the  back,  shoulders  and  legs>  severe  chills,  followed 
with  fever  and  delirium,  accompanied  with  the  well-known  rash 
or  wheals.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  was  fearfully  severe.  After  its  appear- 
ance the  pain  in  the  epigastrium  almost  disappeared,  the  patient 
becoming  drowsy  and  sleeping  some. 

The  prominent  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  complication  are — 
the  very  violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  fainting,  dyspna?a, 
vomiting  and  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  some  of  our  cases  there  were  two  paroxysms  daily,  in 
others  only  one.  Now  the  treatment  that  we  have  found  to  be 
the  best  and  most  successful  in  this  affection  is  the  following : 
First  allaj'  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  stomach — for  this  we 
have  found  a  cold  infusion  of  mentha  viridis  to  be  excellent — 
then  follow  immediately  with  a  dose  of  calomel,  or  a  pill  of 
massa  hydrarg.  et  podophilli,  gr.  ii.  of  the  former,  and  gr.  ^  of 
the  latter. 

Also  the  following : 

Jje       Quinac  Sulphas,  pr.  xxx. 
Tinct.  FeiTi  Cliloridi,  3j. 
Aqua,  3ij.  M. 

Sig. — One  tablespoonful  in  water  every  hour  or  two  hours,  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

All  of  our  cases  have  yielded  readily  to  the  above  mode  of 
treatment;  some  have  required  larger  doses  of  quinine,  others 
less.  In  some  there  were  subsequent  attacks,  but  they  were 
always  controlled  with  the  quinia  and  iron.  Dr.  Deen,  of  this 
place,  informs  me  that  he  has  had  some  cases  of  this  affection  in 
his  practice  of  late,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  described  above 
has  been  successful  in  every  instance. 


REVIEW    OF   LITERATURE    PERTAINING   TO    DISEASES   OF 

CHILDREN. 

By  A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D.  Professor  iu  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 

and  Surgery. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  diseases  pertaining  to 
children  in  the  Repertory,  to  be  continued  from  time  to  time  as 
3— Vol.  IIL 
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material  accumulates.  This  resume  is  intended  to  embrace  that 
which  has  been  recently  advanced  in  pathology  and  treatment 
that  is  considered  reliable  and  practicable. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  in  Eclampsia. — In  the  recent  and  valu- 
able work  of  Professor  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  he  says  that  children  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia, 
from  trifling  causes,  are  more  benefited  by  bromide  of  potassium 
than  by  any  other  remedy. 

To  this  I  have  had  abundant  opportunit}'^  to  verify  in  practice. 

Where  eclampsia  occurs  from  dentition,  exposure  to  cold, 
errors  in  diet,  constipation,  worms,  bums,  coryza,  during  the 
course  of  eruptive  fever,  loss  of  sleep  and  other  similar  causes 
))roduciug  nervous  irritation,  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  the 
remedy  jjar  excellence.  It  quiets  the  nervous  system  generally, 
allays  pain,  promotes  sleep,  subdues  morbid  irritability  by  its 
influence  over  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
thus  eff*ectually  relieves  eclampsia. 

The  dose  of  the  bromide  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith  is  one 
grain  to  a  child  one  year  old  every  three  to  six  hours.  I  gene- 
rally give  much  larger  doses — from  four  to  eight  grains  every 
two  to  four  hours. 

Chloroform  in  Infantile  Convulsions. — George  W.  Akers, 
M.  D.  in  the  June  number  of  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Obnerver^ 
reports  a  case  of  infantile  convulsions  occuring  from  constipa- 
tion and  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  promptly  relieved 
by  chlorofoim  administered  internally. 

The  child,  two  and  a  half  months  old,  took  mixture  suspended 
in  water. 

Improvement  occured  soon  after  the  first  dose,  having  a  re- 
turn of  but  one  convulsion  after  this  time. 

The  chloroform  was  continued  every  four  hours  until  the 
bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated,  when  convalescence  was 
rapid  and  complete. 

Constipation  In  Infants. — Prof.  A.  Jacobi  has  an  article  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  Vol.  II.  No.  1,  on  some  im- 
portant causes  of  Constipation  in  Infants. 

After  treating  of  some  of  the  common  causes  of  constipation 
from  improper  food,  and  abnormal  gastric  secretion,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  -a  frequent  «nd  important  cause  of  con6tix>ation  in  in- 
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fants  from  an  insufficient  degree  of  muscular  power  and  action, 
depending  on  general  rachitis. 

This  condition  of  mal-  nutrition  often  occurs,  when  the  child  is 
from  two  to  three  months  old,  apparently  healthy,  fat,  but  pale, 
thorax  short,  respiration  abdominal,  scalp  covered  with  scanty 
hair,  peculiar  softening  of  the  bones  from  a  lack  of  phosphates, 
with  muscular  debility  in  general,  and  muscular  incompetency  of 
the  intestinal  tract  in  particular. 

The  indications  of  treatment  arc,  not  to  give  laxatives,  for  they 
would  leave  the  muscles  more  powerless  than  before ;  but  to  give 
the  syr.  of  phosphates  co.  10  to  15  gtts.,  or  syr.  iod.  ferri.  4  to  10 
gtts.  three  times  per  day.  Cod-liver  oil  will  have  a  good  local 
effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  general  condition. 

If  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  mother,  the  child  to  be  sup^ 
plied  with  wet  nurse,  or  fed  on  beef  tea,  boiled  barley  or  oatmeal 
mixed  with  milk. 

Besides  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  milk,  and  rachitical  in- 
competency of  the  intestinal  muscles,  there  exists  another  cause 
depending  on  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  intestine,  particularly  the 
colon  of  the  foetus  and  new  born,  which  has  not  before  been 
mentioned  in  medical  literature.  It  dates  from  the  first  hour  of 
life.  The  length  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  much  greater  in  the 
later  periods  of  foetal  life  than  in  the  adult.  The  ascending  and 
transverse  colon  are  very  short  in  the  foetus  and  new  born,  leav- 
ing the  descending  colon  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

The  pelvis  grows  very  slowly  in  the  latter  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  and  the  long  colon  descendens,  with  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum  finds  no  space  for  comfortable  accommodation, 
therefore  the  colon  will  bend,  forming  folds  and  curvatures,  which 
will  impede  and  obstruct  the  locomotion  of  the  contents,  result- 
ing in  constipation  and  vomiting.  This  condition  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  imperfect  rectum  or  colon,  therefore  we  make 
exploration  with  a  bougie,  meet  with  obstruction,  and  conclude 
there  is  imperforate  colon,  and  erroneously  proceed  to  perform 
the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in  the  iliac  region.  The  treat- 
ment in  these  cases  of  constipation  should  consist  of  the  infla- 
tion of  the  intestine  with  air  or  gas,  so  as  to  expand  that  part  of 
the  intestine  that  is  curved  or  folded  upon  itself,  and  thus  liberate 
its  contents;  after  which  cold  water  injections  should  be  used 
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until  the  growth  of  the  pelvis  gives  ample  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  intestines. 

Pepsin  in  Diarrhea  op  Infants. — Dr.  James  S.  Hawley  re- 
ports, in  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  several  cases 
of  diarrhea  in  infants  successfully  treated  with  pepsin. 

When  diarrhea  occurs  in  children  that  are  teething,  from  the 
ordinary  exciting  causes,  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  same  means 
uicd  to  control  diarrhea  in  grown  persons,  but  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  weakened  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  per- 
petuated by  diarrhea  not  easily  controlled. 

In  such  cases  pepsin  is  very  clearly  indicated;  it  will  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  the  nutriment  until  the  system  can  recuperate  suffi- 
ciently to  manufacture  its  own  pepsin.  In  those  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhea,  caused  by  the  indigestion  of  food,  pepsin  at  once  con- 
verts the  ingesta  into  nutriment,  and  thus  imparts  to  the  strug- 
gling digestive  apparatus  that  assistance  which  will  enable  it  to 
accomplish  the  great  and  necessary  evolution  through  which  it  is 
passing  during  dentition. 

Pepsin  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum 
after  the  violent  symptoms  have  been  subdued.  By  its  aid  we  can 
secure  the  digestion  of  food  which  would  otherwise  irritate. 

Pepsin  may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with  any  other  remedy 
indicated,  in  doses  of  three  to  six  grains  to  a  child  one  year  old, 
If  there  is  much  pain  combine  with  opium.  If  the  discharges  are 
watery  and  very  frequent  and  not  attended  with  pain  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth;  given  every  three  or  four 
liours  and  continued  until  the  discharges  are  normal. 

Belladonna  in  Infantile  Icterus. — Dr.  G.  Warren  Curran, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  PractUioner,  says  that  he  believes  ic- 
terus neonatorum  is  the  result  of  the  bile  being  retained,  and  not 
suppressed  in  its  secretion,  that  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder  be- 
come surcharged  and  distended,  that  little,  if  any,  bile  passes 
through  the  ductus  comoiumis  choledochus,  and  that  the  mischief 
lies  cither  in  the  duodenum  or  common  bile-duct,  that  a  spasmodic 
condition  of  these  parts,  from  the  irritation  or  passage  of  the  bile 
through  the  delicate  structures,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
duct  becomes  spasmodically  closed,  the  bile,  instead  of  being 
eliminated  as  it  is  secreted,  is  blocked  up  in  the  liver,  and  we 
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have  reabsorption  of  it  taking  place  into  the  blood.  Hence,  the 
jiiundiced  surface,  tinged  conjunctivae,  abdominal  pain,  incessant 
crying,  vomiting,  <fec.  Relief  is  afforded  by  the  tincture  of  bella- 
donna in  two-drop  doses.  After  its  administration,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  crying,  the  child  falls  asleep,  passes  bile  freely  by  the 
bowels,  and  rapidly  recovers  its  natural  state  and  condition. 

The  tincture  of  belladonna  overcomes  the  spasmodic  condition 
of  that  position  of  the  biliary  apparatus  so  frequently  affected  in 
children  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Belladonna  in  Hooping  Cough. — Dr.  B.  S.  Woodworth,  in 
the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine^  Vol.  IV.  No.  2,  reports  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  pertussis  treated  successfully  by  the  administra- 
tion of  belladonna  in  the  first  stagres  of  this  troublesome  and  of- 
ten  fatal  disease.  He  commenced  in  the  incipient  or  catarrhal 
stage  by  giving  as  large  doses  as  the  patient  would  bear,  and  in- 
creasing it  at  every  successive  dose  until  the  pupils  are  well  dilated, 
and  then  keeping  them  well  dilated  for  three  or  four  days.  During 
this  time  the  remedy  will  generally  produce  its  characteristic  scar- 
let blush  or  efflorescence,  and  with  it  a  subsiding  of  the  cough,  or 
abatement  of  its  spasmodic  character. 

After  this,  if  improvement  continue,  gradually  diminish  the 
dose,  but  continue  once  or  twice  per  day  for  a  week,  or  longer. 
If  bronchitis  occurs,  which  is  often  the  case  during  an  attack  of 
hooping-cough,  continue  the  belladonna  with  the  additional 
therapeutics  necessary  to  arrest  that  trouble.  The  one-eighth  of 
a  grain  of  belladonna  may  be  given  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and 
repeated  once  in  four  to  six  hours,  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  if  necessary,  until  its  toxical  effects  are  produced. 

I  can  add  testimony  in  favor  of  this,  as  I  term  it,  abortive 
method  of  treating  hooping-cough,  so  strongly  advocated  by 
Brown  Scquard,  who  affirmed  that  hooping-cough  could  be  cured 
in  three  days,  by  keeping  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of 
belladonna,  for  that  length  of  time.  I  pursued  this  course  of 
treatment  with  about  twentv-five  cases  of  children,  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Jul}',  1869.  I  gave  the  belladonna 
extract  until  it  produced  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  other  charac- 
teristic effects  of  the  drug,  and  continued  this  effect  for  about 
three  days,  then  diminished  the  dose,  but  continued  the  use  of  it 
for  about  two  weeks,  twice  per  day ;  and,  with  three  or  four 
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exceptions,  where  cases  were  complicated  with  bronchitis,  effec- 
tually prevented,  or  greatly  diminished,  the  second  or  spasmodic 
stage. 

The  second,  or  spasmodic  stage  of  hooping-cough,  may  be 
best  controlled  by  castenca  visca  or  chestnut  leaves.  Drs.  J. 
Ludlow  and  Unzicker,  of  this  city,  who  have  administered  it 
extensively  with  success,  recommend  it  as  being  pleasant,  safe 
and  efficient. 

It  is  best  given  by  making  an  infusion,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drachms  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  hot  water;  add  sugar 
sufficient  to  make  it  palatable,  and  take  cold  this  quantity  during 
the  day,  or  as  much  as  the  child  will  drink;  continued  for  five  to 
ten  days  will  relieve  the  spasm,  and  in  about  two  weeks  effect  a 
permanent  cure. 

Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  to  great  advantage  in  the 
spasmodic  stage,  and  especially  where  the  child  is  threatened 
with  convulsions. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  in  Laryngismus  Stridulus. — Dr.  B. 
F.  Dawson,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  Vol.  I.  No.  3, 
relates  a  case  of  a  bov  four  years  old,  that  had  occasional  attacks 
of  spasms  of  the  glottis  while  asleep,  for  six  months,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  frequency  and  severity,  until  they  occurred 
ever}'  night  for  a  month  previous  to  treatment. 

The  boy  would  almost  suffocate  in  the  paroxysms,  which  lasted 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  the  breathing,  being  so  loud,  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  house. 

Was  ordered  ten  grains  bromide  of  potassium  every  hour, 
from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  be  repeated  for  three  nights, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  child  had  no  return  of  the 
spasm,  and  continues  to  remain  free  from  the  trouble. 

This  is  another  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium; giving  us  increased  confidence  in  it  as  an  efficient  and  safe 
remedy  to  control  spasmodic  aftections  of  children. 

Spina  Bifida. — This  almost  always  fatal  disease  of  children 
has  been  successfull}'  treated  by  ligating  the  tumor,  after  the 
following  method  by  Edward  Sidebottom,  M.  R.  C.  S.  and  L.  R. 
C.  P. 

Place  a  ligature  of  silk  thread  around  the  neck  of  the  tumor, 
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tighening  the  ligature  only  slightlj'.  The  following  day  apply 
another  ligature  without  removing  the  first;  not  too  tight,  or 
eouTulsions  will  result.  The  next  day  apply  a  third  ligature, 
using  more  constriction,  without  destroying  the  two  former  ones. 
Allow  these  to  remain  until  the  tumor  sloughs  off,  which  will 
occur  in  about  three  weeks. 

This  method  has  a  three-fold  advantage : 

First. — Complete  obliteration  of  the  cyst 

Second. — The  operation  being  gradual,  the  shock  and  conse- 
quent convulsions  are  correspondingly  diminished. 

Third. — ^The  sloughing  off  and  healing  without  the  admission 
of  air  diminishes  also  the  danger  of  death  from  convulsion. 

Food  for  Infants. — Dr.  Hiram  Carson,  in  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  for  1868,  has  an  essay 
deprecating  the  old  and  constant  practice  of  diluting  cow's  milk 
with  two-thirds  water,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  children  to  be 
raised  by  hand. 

The  Doctor  says,  that  thirty-two  years  ago  it  became  necessary 
to  have  his  own  child  raised  by  hand,  and  he  then  discovered 
how  ignorant  he  had  been  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  food 
necessary  for  an  infant,  and  was,  also,  enabled  to  observe  the 
effect  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  food.  He  contends  that  the 
large  mortality  of  children  deprived  of  their  mother's  milk,  is 
more  due  to  an  insufficient  quantitj'^  of  cow's  milk,  the  result  of 
dilution,  than  the  difference  in  quality,  as  compared  with  the 
mother's  milk,  therefore  resulting  in  true  starvation. 

The  higher  the  organization  of  the  animal,  the  more  abundant 
will  be  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  milk;  and  as  man  is  the 
acme  of  animal  creation,  human  milk  is  more  highly  organized 
than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Instead,  then,  of  diluting  other  milk  than  the  mother's,  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  add  to  its  nutritive  substance. 

A  child  a  month  old  will  take,  on  an  average,  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk  a-day ;  but  if  two  half  pints  of  it  are  water,  then  the 
child  gets  but  eight  ounces  of  milk,  which  is  insufilcient  to  sup- 
ply its  demands,  and  it  will  soon  become  emaciated  if  not 
increased.  Or,  if  to  its  proper  quantity  of  milk,  three  pints  of 
water  are  added,  making  over  two  quarts  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
more  than  the  stomach  can  properly  contain  during  the  twent- 
four  hours. 
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It  is  almost  as  easy  to  raise  children  by  hand  as  by  the  breast, 
if  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good  undiluted  cow's  milk. 

Let  the  child  have  as  much  milk  as  it  will  take,  and  as  often  as 
it  wants  it,  but  always  as  near  as  possible  of  the  temperature  of 
the  mother's  milk. 

To  a  pint  of  cool  milk,  two  tablespoon sful  of  boiling  water 
will  bring  it  to  about  that  temperature,  which  is  much  the  best 
way  of  warming  it :  sweeten  well  with  white  sugar. 

By  giving  pure,  sweetened,  waim  cow's  milk,  in  ample  quanti- 
ties, to  the  infant  deprived  of  its  mother's  milk,  it  may  not  have 
colic,  sour  stomach,  irregular  bowels,  restless  nights,  emaciation 
and  final  starvation  ;  but  it  will  thrive,  develop  and  keep  as  well 
and  happy  as  if  supplied  with  its  maternal  nourishment. 


CASE  OF  ECLAMPSIA. 

By  J.  H.  Andehson,  M.  D.  New  Haven,  Ind. 

About  11  o'clock  at  night,  August  22nd,  I  was  summoned  in 
great  haste  to  visit  Mrs.  A — ,  six  miles  in  the  country. 

Patient  twenty-three  3'ears  of  age ;  bilious-nervous  tempera- 
ment ;  the  mother  of  one  child,  eighteen  months  old  :  had  been 
delivered  of  a  fine  healthy  boy  about  five  o'clock  the  morning 
previous — ^labor  easy  and  of  short  duration,  as  her  husband  stat- 
ed, he  being  the  only  one  present  at  the  time  of  her  confinement. 
lie  stated  to  me  that  his  wife  had  felt  quite  well  all  day  (stating 
that  she  was  entitled  to  a  present  for  saving  him  the  doctor's 
bill)  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  she  complained  of  dizziness 
and  acute  pain  in  the  head,  which  grew  more  intense  until  five, 
when  she  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  continued 
every  hour  until  my  arrival.  I  found  her  in  a  partially  conscious 
state  at  intervals ;  pulse  120  per  minute ;  extremities  cold ;  great 
soreness  in  the  abdomen ;  face  flushed,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
head. 

Treatment. — Administered  chloroform  by  inhalation,  and  kept 
her  partially  under  the  influence  of  it  for  several  hours,  but  with- 
out effect — the  convulsions  occurring  every  hour,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding one  becoming  more  intense. — Coma  sotting  in,  attended 
with  stertorous  breathing,  and  being  unable  to  swallow,  1  bled 
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her  to  the  amount  of  thirty  ounces,  applied  cold  water  to  the 
head,  nnd  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  gave  an  entma  of 
warm  soap-suds,  half  drachm  salt,  with  two  ounces  castor  oil, 
and  returned  to  my  office.  Saw  my  patient  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  left  in  the 
morning,  pulse  132  per  minute,  bladder  distended  with  urine. 
I  introduced  the  catheter,  drew  off  about  a  quart  of  urine  heavily 
loaded  with  albumen. — Bled  her  in  the  left  arm  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  ounces,  when  she  appeared  easier,  I  then  gave  her : 

ft       Tr.  Verat  Vir.  3j. 
Syr.  Ipecac.  Jss. 
Spts.  Ether,  Nit.  3j. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acit.  Jiss.       M. 
Sig.— Teaspoon ful  every  two  hours. 

also  gave 

ft       Podophyllin  gr.  ss. 

Pulv.  Rhei.  grs.  ii\.  M. 

which  she  swallowed  with  great  difficulty. 

Wednesday,  24th,  found  my  patient  much  improved ;  had  her 
last  paroxysm  seven  o'clock  night  before,  making  in  all  twenty- 
two.  Bowels  moved  freely  an  hour  after  her  last  convulsions, 
pulse  120. — Introduced  the  catheter,  drew  off  the  same  amount 
of  urine  as  yesterday.  Ordered  vaginal  injections,  and  clothes 
to  be  changed,  which  was  done  in  my  presence.  Continued  vera- 
trum  viride  mixture  every  three  hours,  and  gave  wine  of 
colchicum  gtts.  xx,  three  times  a  day. 

Thursday,  25th,  still  improving ;  has  become  conscious  of  the 

surroundings,  but  thinks  the  babe  is  not  the  one  she  gave  birth 

to ;  converses  freely  with  me,  saying  occasionaly  that  she  felt 

very  foolish.     Pulse  70;  voided  urine,  and  bowels  moved  several 

times  freely  during  the  night ;  treatment  continued,  ordered  beef 

tea. 

Friday,  26th,  much  better,  rested  well  during  the  night ;  pulse 

90 ;  treatment  continued. 

Sunday,  28th,  did  not  see  my  patient  yesterday ;  much  better 

to-day — perfectly  rational,  complains  of  general  soreness — tongue 

cleared  off,  but  swollen  from  injuries  received  during  paroxysms ; 

pulse  90 ;  bowels  moyed ;  appetite  good ;  sat  up  while  her  bed 

was  made.     Treatment,  vinum  colchicum  gtts.  x.  three  times  a 

day;    quinia  grs.  i.  every  three  hours;  vinum  robrum  pro-re- 

nata.     Ordered  beef  tea  and  rice. 
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Tuesday,  30th,  did  not  see  my  patient  yesterday ;  feeling  much 
better  to-day.     Treatment  continued.     No  further  calls. 

September  9th,  heard  from  my  patient  to-day.  Is  up,  attending 
to  household  affairs. 


ACADEMY    OF^   MEDICINE. 

Lecture  of  Pbofessor  M.  B.  Wright  on 

CEPHALIC    VERSION, 

And  the  Discussion  following.    Reported  by  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Meeting  op  December  6. 

The  Academy  met  this  evening  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
last  meeting.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  including  mem- 
bers, students,  etc.  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  the  President,  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Dr.  Dawson  introduced  Dr.  Wright^  who  proceeded  to  deliver 
an  address  on  "  Cephalic  VEiisioN." 

Dr.  Wright  began  by  thanking  the  members  of  the  Academy 
for  their  kind  invitation  thus  to  appear  before  them,  and  for  bo 
marked  an  expression  of  good  will.  He  proceeded  in  substance 
as  follows: 

If  I  understand  the  purport  of  your  resolution,  I  am  to  address 
you  on  the  management  of  shoulder  presentations  by  cephalic 
version. 

From  the  days  of  Hippocrates  onward,  through  a  long  period 
of  time,  all  presentations  of  the  foetus  were  deemed  unnatural, 
except  those  of  the  head.  Hence,  when  the  former  were  detected, 
efforts  were  made  to  change  them  for  the  latter. 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  very  definite  plan,  however, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  each  practitioner  being 
left  somewhat  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  consult  authorities,  the  changes  were 
effected  by  external  manoeuvre. 

Then  came  the  introduction  of  podalic  version  by  Ambrose 
Pare,  Guillcmeau  and  others,  and  this  mode  of  delivery  in  wrong 
presentations,  and  in  complicated  labora,  has  been  the  reigning 
fashion  from  that  day  to  this. 
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The  difficulty  of  performing  podalic  version  in  many  instances, 
and  the  fatality  attending  it,  induced  Professor  Flamant,  of 
Strasburg,  to  return  to  cephalic  version,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence it  was  readmitted  among  obstetrical  operations. 

From  the  known  tediousness,  not  to  say  difficulty,  of  rotating 
the  foetus,  and  changing  the  presentation  by  the  old  external 
method,  he  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  the  direct  seizure  of  the  head. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  method  failed  to  secure  many  adher- 
ents, and  the  author  himself  did  not  continue  long  its  zealous 
advocate.  To  seize  the  head  with  sufficient  force  to  bring  it 
into  proper  adjustment  at  the  superior  strait,  the  shoulder  and 
breech  still  acting  as  obstacles,  was  found  to  be  no  easy  task. 

The  method  of  Wigand  combined  external  and  internal  use-  of 
the  hands,  yet  it  was  essentially  external.  He  introduced  one 
hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  brought  the  fingers  in 
contact  with  the  presenting  part,  while  he  applied  force  upon 
the  head  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  abdomen.  This  plan  was 
manifestly  imperfect,  and  external  manipulation  gained  the 
ascendanc}'',  and  has  increased  in  importance  in  many  parts  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  more  easy  of  description  than  execution. 
It  consists  in  pushing  down  the  head  with  one  hand,  and  push- 
ing up  the  breech  with  the  other. 

In  1864,  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  suggested  a  method  which  may 
justly  be  considered  an  improvement  on  Wigand's.  He  intro- 
duces one  hand  into  the  pelvis,  and  after  raising  the  shoulder, 
endeavors,  by  a  conjoined  pressure  upon  the  head  externally,  to 
change  the  presentation. 

The  method  of  performing  cephalic  version  as  adopted  by 
myself,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  pro- 
fession many  years  ago,  will  now  be  briefly  described.  Perhaps 
a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  manoeuvre  ma}'  be  attained 
by  directing  some  attention  to  the  manikin.  The  foetus  is  now 
in  position — the  first,  with  the  back  directed  in  front,  the  right 
shoulder  occup3'ing  the  superior  strait,  the  head  resting  in  the 
left  iliac  fossa,  and  the  breech  in  the  right.  Now  we  have  the 
second  position  with  the  back  in  front,  as  in  the  first,  but  with 
the  left  shoulder  at  the  superior  strait,  the  head  being  in  the 
right,  and  the  breech  in  the  left  iliac  fossae.  As  the  manoeuvre 
contemplates  the  movement  of  the  shoulder  to  the  right  in  the 
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one  case,  and  to  the  left  in  the  other,  the  band  to  be  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects  is  self-evident 

Suppose  the  labor  to  have  advanced  sufficientiy  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  change  the  presentation  by  cephalic  version,  and  the 
patient  to  have  been  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  turning,  the 
foetus  being  in  the  first  shoulder  position.  The  right  hand  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  advanced  to  the 
shoulder  which  is  presently  to  be  grasped.  The  left,  or  external 
hand,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  over  the 
breech  of  the  foetus.  Pressure  is  to  be  made  with  this  hand,  with 
a  view  to  force  the  breech  and  body  of  the  foetus  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Then  the  intra-pelvis  hand  is  to 
push  the  shoulder  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and,  laterally,  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  enable  the  head  to  take  its  place  at  the  superior 
fitrait. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  we  simplify  the  term  version  to  mean  a 
mere  change  of  position,  a  rectification  of  a  bad  presentation  for 
a  good  one,  the  manoeuvre  will  not  present  itself  in  so  formidable 
an  aspect.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  greater  complication  than  the  glid- 
ing of  the  segment  of  an  inner  circle  upon  the  segment  of  an 
outer  circle. 

The  superiority  of  my  method  of  performing  cephalic  version  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  force  is  applied  directly  to  the  shoulder, 
the  part  to  be  removed,  while,  by  other  methods,  the  force  is 
brought  to  bear  indirectly — through  the  abdominal  walls,  which 
may  be  thick  and  unyielding — through  the  uterine  walls,  which 
may  have  become  rigi'l — through  the  foetal  head,  which  may  not 
be  in  proper  line  with  the  shoulders.  And  again:  the  head  being 
moveable  in  the  iliac  fossa,  may  be  forced  downwards  with  the 
chin  upon  the  breast  or  shoulder,  and  thus  increase  rather  than 
remove  the  evil. 

That  ce[>halic  version  can  be  performed,  and  successfully  to 
both  mother  and  child,  no  longer  admits  of  doubt.  The  questiorv 
then  arises,  is  it  preferable  to  podalic  version  ?  This  is  to  be 
determined  by  their  comparative  ease  of  performance,  and  their 
chances  of  saving  life. 

In  many  cases  both  cephalic  and  podalic  version  may  be  read- 
ily performed ;  in  other  cases  both  may  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty ;  in  some  cases,  podalic  version  may  be  impossible  and 
cephalic  version  easy — in  others,  the  reverse  may  obtain.     I  have 
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performed  cephalic  version  easily,  after  having  made  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  down  the  feet. 

Dr.  Penrose  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  January,  1856,  a  case  of  twins  in  which  he  delivered 
the  second  child  by  cephalic  version,  after  having  failed  in  his 
efforts  at  podalic  version. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Lee,  out  of  seventy  cases,  ten 
were  fatal  to  the  mothers — seven  from  rupture  and  three  from 
inflammation  of  the  uterus.  It  is  true  the  causes  rendering  ver- 
sion necessary  may  have  contributed  to  the  fatality.  Evil  to  the 
child  is  to  be  anticipated  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  in  a  natural  presentation  of  the  feet  and  spontaneous 
deliver}",  one  out  of  two  and  a  half  are  born  dead, 

A  skillful  application  of  force  to  the  shoulder  and  breech  of 
the  child  does  not  necessitate  danger  to  it  or  injury  to  the 
mother. 

Some  of  our  own  distinguished  countrymen  have  fallen  into 
errors  in  describing  my  method  of  performing  cephalic  version. 
Professor  Miller,  in  his  late  work  on  obstetrics,  says  the  hand 
must  necessarily  enter  the  cavit}'^  of  the  uterus.  Let  us  see. 
The  foetus  is  now  in  position,  the  shoulder  occupying  the  supe- 
rior strait.  My  hand  is  now  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  my 
fingers  are  against  the  shoulder  of  the  foetus.  Is  any  portion  of 
my  hand  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ?  To  enter  this  cavity  my 
hand  must  pass  beyond  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  this  would 
defeat  all  efficient  action  on  the  shoulder.  Again,  he  alludes  to 
tlie  difllculty  of  acting  on  the  head.  I  have  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  action  on  the  head  constitutes  no  essential  part  of  my  ma- 
noeuvre. While  the  shoulder  is  being  pushed  aside,  the  head  must 
follow,  and  engage  more  and  more  in  the  superior  strait  as  it 
becomes  cleared.  It  is  true  that  it  may  sometimes  be  grasped 
advantageously  as  it  falls  into  the  strait,  to  be  retained  in  posi- 
tion until  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

Again,  he  objects  to  cephalic  version  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  unfinished  operation ;  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  termi- 
nate labor.  The  object  in  changing  the  presentation  is  not  to 
terminate  labor,  but  to  save  the  child,  and  to  place  it  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  secure  speedy  delivery. 

Professor  Hodge  intimates  that  the  haqd  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  an  obliquity 
of  the  uterus.  This  is  incorrect.  While  the  uterus  may  be  thus 
changed  in  its  direction,  the  leading  object  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  movement  of  the  foetus  more  in  correspondence  with  the 
axis  of  the  superior  strait. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  after  the  shoulder  has  descended 
below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  it  must  necessarilly  be  raised  verti- 
cally before  being  moved  laterally.  I  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  movement  preparatory  to  action  on  the  head,  but  it 
i  is  not  necessary  or  proper  when  the  shoulder  receives  direct 
•  pressure  from  the  hand,  and  the  body  is  moved  in  a  curved  line. 

In  podalic  version  a  prolapsed  arm  is  no  impediment  to  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  but  it  must 
be  raised  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  before  proceeding  to  the 
performance  of  cephalic  version.  This  has  been  represented  in 
the  books  as  difficult — nay,  impossible.  My  experience  differs 
so  widely  from  this,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  bring  down  the 
arm  in  aid  of  a  correct  diagnosis  respecting  the  presentation. 
To  illustrate:  The  arm  is  down;  I  will  now  return  the  hand,  and 
bend  the  forearm.  This  gives  me  control  of  the  elbow.  By 
pushing  against  it,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  it  close  along 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  sufficient  space  will  be  found  to  raise  it 
above  the  strait.  It  is  no  longer  an  obstacle,  as  you  perceive, 
to  the  lateral  and  ready  movement  of  the  shoulder. 

Cephalic  version  is  not  presented  as  an  exclusive  mode  of 
treating  shoulder  presentations.  Nor  is  any  one  manoeuvre  to  be 
adopted  to  the  rejection  of  all  the  rest.  They  are  many 
means  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

In  a  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  accidental  or  unavoidable, 
speedy  delivery  being  demanded,  a  resort  should  perhaps  be  had 
to  podalic  version.  In  a  case  of  prolapsed,  uureturnable  funis, 
the  same  course  might  be  deemed  most  practicable.  In  both 
these  complications,  however,  as  well  as  in  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  know  that  several  modes  of  version 
were  subject  to  our  selection.  It  is  never  advisable  to  perform 
podalic  version,  however  important  the  emptying  of  the  uterus 
might  be,  for  the  arrest  of  puerperal  convulsions,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it  I  was  present  during  a  paroxysm  of  this  fearful  com- 
plication, induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus. 
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and  death  resulted  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Cephalic  yersion, 
aided,  if  need  be,  by  forceps,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  while  we  should  be  just,  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  according  whatever  there  may  be  of  merit, 
oar  higher  obligation,  as  professional  men,  is  to  render  good 
service  to  our  patients.  We  should  not  stop  to  inquire  who 
suggested  this,  or  from  whom  came  that?  but,  what  are  its 
advantages?  In  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  profes- 
sion, what  I  deem  a  useful  and  preservative  mode  of  treating 
difficult  labor,  I  had  no  ambitious  thought  of  myself.  All  my 
reflections,  experience  and  feelings  were  concentrated  upon  the 
sufferings  of  woman.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  presentinor  the 
means  by  which  she  may  be  relieved  of  any  of  the  many  pangs 
of  child-birth,  I  shall  be  content 


Rexarcs  op  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Davis. — It  was  my  fortune  to  be  called  ten 
days  since  to  attend  a  case  of  shoulder  presentation,  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  report  this  evening.  Before  doing  so,  1  will  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  state,  that  1  have  attended  three  other  cases  of 
shoulder  presentation,  and  assisted  in  two  more.  In  two  of  my  three 
cases,  delivery  was  accomplished  by  podalic  version,  the  result  was 
death  to  the  children,  and  a  good  recovery  to  the  mothers.  In  my 
third  case  the  arm  and  funis  were  protruding,  and  the  cord  had  ceased 
pulsating  when  I  first  saw  the  case.  Cephalic  version  was  effected, 
and  the  mother  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  two  cases,  where  I  as- 
sisted the  attending  physician,  delivery  was  effected  by  turning  and 
bringing  the  feet  down.  The  children  were  born  dead,  and  one  of  the 
mothers  died  on  the  third  day  from  her  confinement  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus.  All  of  these  cases  had  been  in  the  hands  of  mid- 
wives,  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

My  fourth  case  occurred  Nov.  27th,  1866.  Mrs.  N.,  residing  at  594 
Main,  was  in  labor  with  her  third  child.  Her  previous  confinement* 
had  been  easy  and  natural.  A  German  by  birth,  aged  32  years,  of 
nervous  temperament,  small  stature  and  a  thin,  spire  habit  I  learned 
from  her,  that  on  Nov.  18th,  she  had  some  pain  and  lost  a  quantity  of 
water,  since  that  date  she  had  more  or  less  pain  daily,  and  with  each 

Sain  some  water  would  pass  from  her;  but  it  was  not  until  Friday 
[orning,  Nov.  26th,  that  real  labor  set  in,  and  she  went  to  bed.  A 
mid-wife  was  called,  who  remained  with  her.  Uer  pains  were  more  or 
less  severe  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  remaining 
water  came  away  and  one  arm  protruded.  Her  periodical  pains  then 
ceased  and  a  rigid  contraction  of  the  womb  set  in.  At  ten  o'clock,  eight 
hours  afterwards,  1  first  saw  her,  and  found  the  right  hand  protruded 
beyond  the  external  labia,  with  the  palm  looking  towards  the  symphisis 
pubis  and,  the  thumb  pointing  to  the  right  thigh.  The  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen being  very  thin,  and  vOid  of  adipose  tissue,  I  was  enabled  by  ex- 
ternal manipulation  to  determine  the  position  of  the  fcBtus.  The  head 
was  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  the  breech  occupied  the  right  fossa,  the 
back  was  turned  slightly  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  face  had  a  posu- 
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rior  aspect.  The  uterus  was  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  bo  that  it 
was  with  difficulty,  I  introduced  two  fingers  into  it.  The  arm  of  the 
child  wa:*  twisted  on  itself.  I  presume  this  was  done  by  the  rtiidwifa 
I  placed  the  woman  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  then 
prasped  the  presenting  part  as  near  the  shoulder  as  I  could,  and  made 
firm  pressure  upward,  with  a  view  of  elevating  the  shoulder  out  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  returning  the  arm.  This,  thanks  to  the  happy 
relaxing  influence  of  the  chloroform,  1  soon  accomplished.  I  then 
directed  Dr.  Cassat,  who  was  assisting  me,  to  make  firm  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  breech,  whilst  I  with  my  left  hand  made  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  head.  During  this  external  manipulation,  my  right 
fingers  remained  in  the  uterus  pressed  agfiinst  the  arm  and  shoulder. 
In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  1  was  made  happy  by  the  descent  of 
the  head.  As  the  patient  was  much  exhausted  by  her  previous  labor,  I 
ordered  brandy  to  be  freely  given  to  her,  and  left  the  rest  to  nature. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  finding  that  uterine  contractions  were 
not  strong,  a  dose  of  the  wine  of  ergot  was  given,  and  at  half  past 
three,  she  gave  birth  to  a  living  male  child.  She  rallied  rapidly,  and 
to  night,  Dec.  6th,  both  mother  and  child  are  doing  well. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  first  elevated  the  shoulder  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  before  turning ;  this  course  is  opposed  by  Prof. 
Wright  lie  claims,  that  turning  can  be  accomplished  by  "  lateral 
pressure  without  elevation." 

He  also  claims,  that  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  increases  the  long 
diameter  of  the  foetus,  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterus  with- 
out any  favorable  adjustment  of  the  head,  and  he  has  illustrated  this 
on  the  manikin  before  us.  Now,  with  becoming  modesty  and  due  de- 
ference to  Prof.  Wright,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  turning  in 
the  manikin  and  in  the  living  human  being  are  ditterent  operations, 
and  1  cannot  see  how  you  can  make  "lateral  pressure"  effective  on  a 
child  in  utero,  with  his  arm  protruding  and  shoulder  impacted  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  uterus  grasping  it  with  firm  and  power- 
ful pressure,  and  driving  it  constantly  into  the  cavity,  without  first 
lifting  the  shoulder  above  the  brim. 

Any  limited  experience  leads  me  to  think,  that  cephalic  version  is 
safer  for  both  mother  and  child  than  podalic  version.  In  those  cases 
where  it  is  possible,  it  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  the  latter.  I 
should  think  it  best  to  make  an  eilort  to  perform  it  in  all  cases  before 
resorting  to  delivery  by  the  feet.  The  administration  of  chloroform 
is  a  great  blessing  to  the  mother,  not  only  by  rendering  her  uncon- 
scious to  pain,  but,  by  overcoming  the  uterine  contractions,  we  are 
enabled  to  turn  without  doing  violence  to  the  womb. 

Dr.  Walkbr  mentioned  several  cases  of  shoulder  presentation  which 
occurred  in  his  practice.  In  the  first  case  Dr.  Wright  operated  by 
cephalic  version,  the  liquor  amnii  having  been  evacuated  twenty-four 
hours  previously.  The  child  was  dead,  but  the  mother  lived.  In  the 
second  case  Dr.  Dodge  turned  by  the  feet  In  the  third  case  the  cord 
protruded  and  the  child  was  dead,  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  turn  by 
the  feet,  but  in  attemptitig  to  seiz**  them,  Dr.  Marshall,  who  operated, 
^oand  them  thrown  so  far  back  that  ho  was  unable  to  secure  them, 
lie  then  raised  the  shoulder  and  brought  down  the  head,  there  being 
a  tendency  to  spontaneous  version.  The  fourth  case  was  one  of  twins. 
The  first  child  wai  delivered  by  a  mid  wife,  the  vertex  presenting. 
With  the  second  the  shoulder  presented,  the  head  lying  m  the  left 
iliac  fovsa,  the  hand  protruded  and  of  a  mottled  appearance  from  rude 
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traction  and  manipulation  by  the  mid-wifa  Dr.  Walker  returned  the 
band  easily  and  performed  cephalic  version,  and  in  six  minutes  the 
child  was  born  alive,  but  died  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  mid-wife.  He  stated  that  he  would  prefer  cephalic 
version,  because  it  was  easier  and  safer  to  both  mother  and  child. 

Dr.  Ludlow. — In  reply  to  a  qnestion  by  Dr.  Ludlow,  Dr.  Wright 
stated  that  in  shoulder  presentations,  where  the  occiput  looked  poste- 
iriorly,  he  would  first  change  the  position  so  that  the  occiput  would  be 
turned  forwards,  which  be  thought  could  be  easily  done  He  had, 
however,  never  met  with  such  a  position  in  practice — the  back  of  the 
child  always  being  directed  anteriorly.  He  demonstrated  how  the 
change  was  necessary  lor  the  successful  performance  of  cephalic 
version. 

Dr.  Dawson  resigned  the  Chair  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  and  reported  a  case. 
It  was  the  first  case  of  shoulder  presentation  he  met  with.  The 
woman  had  been  eight  hours  in  labor,  and  had  been  attended  by  a 
mid-wife.  The  waters  had  been  evacuated  three  or  four  hours.  The 
head  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  left  shoulder  in  the  pelvis.  He 
raised  the  shoulder  and  acted  upon  the  head  by  Braxton  Hick's 
method,  and  the  woman  was  soon  delivered.  The  version  was  effected 
without  the  least  difidculty. 

Dr.  MusoBOFT  stated  the  following  case.  The  woman  had  been  at- 
tended by  a  mid-wife.  When  he  was  called  to  the  case  the  amniotic 
fluid  had  been  evacuated ;  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa;  pains  active.  The  head  was  moved  outward  with  every  pain. 
He  seized  the  head  and  brought  it  into  the  pelvis  and  the  labor  termi- 
nated favorably. 

Dr.  J.  J.  QuiNN  said  that  he  had  not  known  before  that  cephalic 
version  was  such  an  easy  operation,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it  was. 
Manipulations  with  the  living  subject  were  not  as  easy  as  with  the 
manikin.  A  shoulder  pressed  with  force  into  the  pelvis  by  an  un- 
yieldingly contracted  uterus  could  not  be  glided  about  as  an  accouch- 
eur willed.  Thought  cephalic  version  was  to  be  preferred  to  podalic, 
if  it  could  be  easily  performed,  but  had  often  tried  it  without  success, 
and  had  never  seen  it  succeed  with  others.  Thought  it  not  improba- 
ble that  in  manv  instances,  where  it  had  seemed  to  be  successful,  it 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  natural  efforts.  A  few  years  ago  he 
was  called  to  a  case  of  confinement,  but  incapacitated  to  take  charge 
of  it,  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  with  which  he  was  suffering,  he 
directed  that  another  physician  oe  summoned.  The  shoulder  was 
presenting,  and  he  advised  the  doctor  to  turn  by  the  feet:  but  while 
he  was  hesitating  about  doing  so,  he  noticed  a  change  taking  place  in 
the  position,  and  after  a  little  time  the  shoulder  became  displaced  and 
the  head  came  down. 

When  the  child  was  certainly  dead,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Davis,  he  regarded  cephalic  version  unjustifiable,  entailing  as  it  did  in 
that  case  an  interval  of  two  hours  before  delivery.  He  regarded 
podalic  version  the  operation  in  such  a  case. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Davis  explained,  that  he  was  not  two  hours  in  performing 
cephalic  version,  but  that  it  was  two  hours  before  nature  eflfected  the 
delivery  after  the  rectification  of  the  position. 

Dr.  Major,  of  Covington,  reported  two  cases  of  cephalic  version  r 
first  case  was  that  of  a  middle  aged  woman.  The  head  was  in  the  lefl 
fossa     Uterine  contractions  were  so  powerful  that  the  feet  could  not 

4— Vol.  in. 
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be  reached.  Dr.  Wise,  who  assisted,  then  introduced  his  right  hand 
and  elevated  the  shoulder  while  he  (Dr.  Major)  acted  upon  the  head 
externally  with  one  hand  and  on  the  breech  with  the  other.  The 
case  terminated  favorably.  He  regarded  cephalic  version  performed 
with  more  facility  than  podalic.  He  thought  with  Dr.  Davis  that  some 
elevation  of  the  shoulder  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Rosenfeld  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Dr.  Wright 
for  his  interesting  lecture,  which  was  seconded  and  passed. 


Meeting  of  Dbcbhber  13. 

Dr.  C.  S.  MusoROPT,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Surgery,  presented 
a  report. 

The  first  portion  of  the  report  referred  to  injuries  about  the  ankle 
joint  After  remarking  upon  the  anxiety  such  injuries  cause  in  the 
surgeon,  the  report  went  on  to  state  that  from  the  size  of  the  joint 
and  the  secure  articulation,  simple  dislocations  are  rare,  and  that 
when  they  do  occur  good  results  may  be  expected  unless  great  injury 
is  done  to  the  ligaments,  when  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  ever- 
sion  or  inversion  of  the  foot  from  elongation  of  the  ligaments.  Potts' 
fracture  was  then  taken  up  and  was  defined  to  be  fracture  of  the 
fibula  near  the  joint  with  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus.  An  un- 
deformed  limb  may  be  expected  when  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ligaments  are  intact,  so  that  the  tibia  is  maintained  in  the  normal 
position.  Fracture  of  the  fibula,  without  dislocation,  very  rarely  en- 
tails bad  results;  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  if  easily  reduced 
and  unaccompanied  by  serious  inflammation,  generallv  results  favora- 
bly; simple  fracture  of  the  tibia  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  not  involving 
the  joint,  gives  the  surgeon  little  trouble. 

The  r-eport  then  referred  to  the  only  case  of  simple  dislocation  of 
the  fibula  backwards  on  record.  The  case  was  not  seen  until  a  late 
period,  so  that  the  deformity  was  permanent,  but  unattended  with 
impaired  motion.  Those  cases  wore  then  describe*!  in  which  deformi- 
ty and  loss  of  function  are  likely  to  occur.  In  compound  dislocations 
not  only  the  limb,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  danger.  In  fracture 
of  the  external  side  of  the  tibia,  extending  into  the  joint,  the  inner 
fragment  slips  inward  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
presses  upon  the  skin  and  may  cause  sloughing.  Besides  this  difficul- 
ty it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  parts  in  apposition,  any  pressure  being 
apt  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  integuments. 

In  Pott's  fracture,  where,  besides  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  internal 
malleolus,  there  is  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  the  tibia  is  dislocated  in- 
wards, sometimes  projecting  an  inch  beyond  the  joint  In  this  form  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  retain  the  bone  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  is 
great  danger  of  its  producing  sloughing  of  the  integuments.  Pott  re- 
commended flexion  of  the  limb.  Others  raise  the  leg  in  order  to  al- 
low the  blood  to  drain  away. 

In  fracture  of  the  tibia  within  the  joint,  where  a  fragment  is  broken 
loose,  reduction  is  often  impossible,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  ablest  surgeons.  Some  cases  were  quoted  from  Hamil- 
ton and  others  in  support  of  this  fact  Dislocations  of  the  astragalus 
are,  when  complicated  or  compound,  generally  followed  by  bad  re- 
sults. When  possible,  resection  should  be  employed.  If  the  soft  parts 
are  extensively  involved,  amputation  must  be  resorted  to.     In  most 
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• 

of  the  cases  of  exsection  a  good  result  may  be  expected.    Cases  were 
quoted  confirming  this. 

The  report  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  these  injuries  were  prolific 
sources  of  litigation.  Pott  says  that  they  are  apt  to  be  productive  of 
lameness  and  deformity,  unless  managed  with  *'8kill  and  address." 
Such  expressions  were  to  be  deprecated  as  furnishing  to  lawyers  wea- 
pons to  inflict  injury  upon  the  surgeon,  even  although  he  had  treated 
the  case  properly. 

The  second  portion  of  the  report  referred  to  a  case  of  traumatic 
aphasia  treated  by  Dr.  Muscroft 

At  one  o'clock,  on  the  second  of  June,  he  first  saw  the  patient  with 
another  physician.  He  was  unable  to  speak,  but  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him.  The  history  was  as  follows:  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  Isi  he  was  struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  knocked 
down.  He  cried  out  and  became  very  violent,  but  was  unable  to 
speak.  Water  was  poured  on  his  head  and  chest,  and  a  small  wound 
in  the  scalp  stiched.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  being  unable  to 
walk,  he  was  dragged  home  and  put  to  bed  and  slept  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  When  first  seen  by  a  physician  he  complained  of  pain  in 
his  head.  The  wound  was  of  irregular  shape,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
an  inch  anterior  to  and  on  a  line  with  the  left  parietal  protuberance. 
He  walked  with  a  staggering  gait  and  showed  that  he  felt  pain  in  his 
right  arm,  which  he  moved  with  difficulty.  There  was  dilatation  of 
the  right  pupil,  but  the  sight  was  good ;  tongue  deflected  to  the  right 
side;  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face.  He  was  unable  to  articulate 
sounds,  and  there  was  some  confusion  of  the  intellect 

Upon  laying  open  the  scalp,  a  depression  of  the  skull,  corresponding 
to  the  wound  in  the  scalp,  was  found  large  enough  to  admit  the  end 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  index  finger.  He  grasped  feebly  with  his 
rigth  hand.  Antiphlogistics  were  prescribed  at  this  visit  On  the  4th 
he  was  somewhat  improved  but  still  unable  to  articulate  sounds.  On 
the  5th,  when  asked  to  pronounce  certain  words  he  attempted  to  do  so 
but  failed.  He  seemed  to  comprehend.  His  mother's  name  was  writ- 
ten on  a  slate,  which  he  pronounced  and  pointed  to  her.  Then  the 
name  of  one  of  his  sisters  (two  being  present)  was  written,  but  after 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  undetermined  to  which  one  it  be- 
longed, he  failed  to  give  it  utterance.  When  the  name  of  the  street 
on  which  he  lived  was  written  he  could  make  nothing  of  it  Power 
in  both  extremities  had  increased.  Four  or  five  days  after  he  was 
much  improved  and  could  read  the  same  words  which  he  had  failed 
to  do  on  the  day  before. 

Several  days  after  he  saw  the  padent  with  Br.  Comegys.  All  the 
symptoms  were  improved,  the  right  side  was  still  somewhat  paralyzed. 
He  could  pronounce  a  few  words  when  spoken  to  him,  but  forgot  them 
almost  immediately,  and  made  some  unintelligible  sound  instead. 
When  asked  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  gave  correct 
answers  in  a  few  instances,  but  erroneous  ones  mostly.  De.  Comegys' 
observations  agreed  with  those  of  Dr.  Muscroft 

The  report  stated  that  the  aphasia  in  this  case,  was  probably  caused 
by  concussion  of  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  aphasia,  [which  facts  go  to 
show  is  not  at  all  probable.  £d.] 

The  third  portion  of  the  report  was  upon  a  case  of  moUiies  ossium^  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Miller. 
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The  patient,  forty-four  years  of  age,  mother  of  three  children,  began 
to  suffer  five  years  ago  with  pain  in  the  knee  joint,  which  subsided 
after  three  years.  On  July  17th,  1868,  she  cut  her  foot  on  the  plantar 
surface.  The  wound  became  painful  and  the  foot  swollen.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  wound  had  become  a  sinus,  the  foot  continuing  enlarged. 
Fragments  of  bone  were  discharged.  The  second  metatarsal  bone 
having  been  found  carious  it  was  removed  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Other  sinuses  formed  and  the  tendons  became  implicated.  The  foot 
was  removed  by  Syme's  operation.  The  bones  of  the  leg  were  found 
unusually  vascular  and  softened ;  periosteum  readily  detached ;  me- 
dullary matter  seemed  liquid.  An  opening  into  the  center  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia  showed  the  same  condition  of  that  part,  and  further 
explorations  proved  the  whole  bone  to  be  affected  in  like  manner.  The 
leg  was  remored  by  amputation  through  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
which  were  very  soft.  There  was  more  firmness  of  the  medulla  at  this 
point,  and  the  spongy  texture  of  the  bone  had  been  absorbed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  having  a  tallowy  appearance.  The  stump  wa» 
dressed  and  stimulants  administered,  and  in  five  weeks  the  patient 
was  able  to  go  about  the  ward  on  crutches,  the  stump  being  nearly 
healed. 

The  report  then  detailed  the  symptoms  of  mollites  ossium — ^pain, 
phosphatic  deposity,  and  its  occurrence  in  women.  In  this  case  the 
urine  contains  no  excess  of  phosphates.  The  disease  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  inflammatory,  but  is  owing  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
and  change  in  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  bone.  Curling  gives  an 
analysis  of  bone  in  this  disease — 67  parts  of  oil,  20  of  membrane,  and 
11  of  earthy  matters.  Instead  of  the  passage  of  the  earthy  salts  by 
the  urine  they  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  glands  or  in  the  kidneys. 
In  this  case  the  local  injury  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  etiology. 


♦- 


FEEBLE  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Day,  in  the  Lancet,  gives  this  case  and  remarks: 
In  April,  1869,  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little  girl,  four  years 
of  age,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  and  pleasing  child.  I  was  left 
to  find  out  her  ailment  as  well  as  I  could,  her  mother  saying 
"  She  really  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  she 
was  certain  she  was  not  well."  When  a  year  old  the  child  suf- 
fered from  palpitation,  and  two  years  since  she  had  whooping 
cough.  She  appeared  quite  well  till  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago, 
since  which  time  she  had  been  ailing  in  health.  She  was  said  to 
be  "^so  very  languid,  and  constantly  yawning,  and  wishing  to  go 
to  bed  early  in  the  day,''  and  not  caring  for  her  meals.  Her 
face  flushed  on  being  asked  a  question;  and  when  a  stethoscope 
was  applied  to  her  chest,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears,  which  her 
mother  said  was  not  natural  to  her.  The  tongue  was  faintly 
furred  at  the  back,  and  the  urine  was  rather  high  colored ;  the 
lower  eyelids  were  dark,  and  the  expression  languid,  but  no 
complaint  whatever  was  made  of  pain ;  the  bowels  were  said  to 
be  rather  confined.     1  advised  that  the  child  shouJd  be  tempted 
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to  take  nourishment  frequently,  milk  and  eggs  being  given  in  the 
way  that  were  most  agreeable  to  her.  She  was  not  to  suffer 
fatigue  from  running  about,  but  to  be  driven  in  an  open  carriage 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  or  to  be  wheeled  about  the  garden. 
Aperient  medicine  was  strictly  forbidden.  Thirty  minims  of  the 
syrup  of  compound  phosphate  of  iron  in  two  teaspoonsful  of 
water  were  ordered  three  times  a  day.  Improvement  soon  set  in, 
and  on  the  12th  of  May  she  had  nearly  recovered  her  usual  activ- 
ity, the  appetite  had  returned,  the  tongue  was  quite  clean,  and 
the  bowels  acted  regularly  eveiy  day. 

A  careful  physical  examination  in  these  cases  reveals  nothing 
important  about  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  two  most  common 
attendant  symptoms  are  headache  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
both  being  signs  of  debility  in  the  brain  and  stomach  respective- 
ly. So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  headache  seems  to  be  a  heavy, 
oppressive  weight  across  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  it  is 
very  persistent,  giving  the  child  a  dull  and  painful  appearance. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  aspect  is  desponding  and  inanimate, 
and  the  cheerful  expression  of  childhood  has  vanished ;  the  eyes 
are  heavy  and  have  a  hollow  look,  but  there  is  nothing  approach- 
ing intolerance  of  light,  nor  squinting,  as  we  observe  in  threaten- 
ing cerebral  disease,  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
brain  may  be  involved  if  these  symptoms  are  allowed  to  go  on 
without  treatment.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  is  of  the  same  dull, 
aching  character,  rather  discomfort  than  actual  pain,  and  is 
limited  to  the  root  of  the  ensifonn  cartilage,  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  It  is  the  uneasiness  of  slight  gastralgia,  or  the  gnaw- 
ing sensation  we  have  all  experienced  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  we  are  waiting  for  a  meal  to  appease  it. 

There  may  be  aching  of  the  limbs,  muscular  fatigue,  and  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  spine 

There  are  no  very  striking  symptoms  which  indicate  this  de- 
rangement in  the  health.  It  is  to  the  totality  of  them  we  must 
look  for  a  diagnosis.  There  is  nothing,  so  to  speak,  that  is 
apparent  or  tangible  to  any  but  the  closest  observer,  and  hence 
it  is  that  a  depraved  state  of  health  creeps  on  unnoticed,  and  is 
not  discovered  until  some  very  prominent  symptom  arrests  atten- 
tion. The  flame  is  kindled  before  the  spark  is  seen,  and  time  is 
lost  in  extinguishing  it. 

Such  cases  as  these  make  us  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion. 
In  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  disease,  we  are  doubtful 
whether  this  unaccountable  debility  may  not  be  the  harbinger  of 
ultimate  mischief.  Disease  may  be  hidden,  to  come  forth  by- 
and-by.  In  the  disease  of  adult  life,  a  cause  is  often  discovered. 
Not  so  in  the  cases  I  am  describing;  the  debility  is  uncompli- 
cated, and  it  must  be  seen  and  treated  before  it  has  merged  into 
actual  disease. 

These  cases  usually  terminate  well  if  promptly  and  skilfully 
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treated ;  but  a  continuance  of  this  condition  may  lead  to  pro- 
tracted disease,  and  subsequently  to  death.  For  example,  defi- 
cient nervous  power,  as  shown  by  headache,  may  lead  to  cerebral 
exhaustion,  and  to  coma  and  convulsions,  in  the  same  way  that 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  terminate.  Oppo- 
site states  of  the  system,  leading  to  the  same  consequences,'  but 
requiring  a  different  mode  of  management. 

The  weak  and  enfeebled  stomach  of  young  children,  causing 
instant  rejection  of  food  by  vomiting,  is  often  checked  by  a  sim- 
ple tonic  medicine,  and  sympathy  is  so  strong  with  the  cerebral 
functions  that,  when  the  stomach  has  recovered  its  power,  the 
brain  is  lulled  into  quietude.  If  it  did  not  so  yield  to  treatment, 
the  symptoms  would  pass  on  and  implicate  the  brain  in  the 
manner  just  described.  To  equalize  all  the  forces  of  the  body 
is  the  surest  method  of  maintaining  its  efficient  working.  It  is 
the  loss  in  either  that  invites  disease. 

Those  ca^es  of  pure  and  simple  debility,  when  neglected,  cause 
chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  paralysis,  etc.  and  finally  lead  to 
those  changes  in  the  blood  which  originate  anaemia,  tuberculosis, 
and  every  form  of  diathesis  that  lowers  health  and  provokes 
disease. 


THE   INTER-MARRIAGE    OF    RELATIVES. 

The  propriety  of  cousins  marrjung  has  been  much  questioned 
of  late,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  a  law  last 
June  forbidding  it  with  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  question  has  found  a  defender  in  Dr. 
Napheys.  This  writer,  in  his  work  just  published,  "  The  Physi- 
cal Life  of  Woman,"  Geo.  McLean,  Publisher,  719  Sansom  St. 
Philadelphia,  says : 

**  Hardly  any  point  has  been  more  warmly  debated  by  doctors. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  such  marriages  the  woman  is  more  apt  to  be 
sterile ;  that  if  she  has  children,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
born  with  some  defect  of  body  or  mind — deafness,  blindness, 
idiocy,  or  lameness ;  that  they  die  early,  and  that  they  are  sub- 
ject, beyond  others,  to  fatal  hereditary  diseases,  cancer,  con- 
sumption, scrofula,  etc. 

*'  An  ardent  physician  persuaded  himself  so  thoroughly  of 
these  evils,  resulting  from  marriage  of  relatives,  that  he  induced 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  it  within 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Many  a  married  couple  have 
been  rendered  miserable  by  the  information  that  they  had  un- 
wittingly violated  one  of  nature's  most  positive  laws.  Though 
their  children  may  be  numerous  and  blooming,  they  live  in  con- 
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stant  dmd  of  some  terriUe  oatbreak  of  disease.  Many  a  young 
and  loTing  couple  bare  sadly  severed  an  engagement  which 
woold  have  been  a  prelude  to  a  happy  marriage,  when  they  wer^ 
informed  of  these  disastrous  results. 

^'  For  all  such  we  have  a  word  of  consolation.  We  speak  it 
authoritatiTely,  and  not  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  respon- 
sibility we  assume. 

* 

"  The  fear  of  marrying  a  cousin,  even  a  first  cousin,  is  entirely 
groundless,  provided  there  is  no  decided  hereditary  taint  in  the 
£unilj.  And  when  such  hereditary  taint  does  exist,  the  danger 
is  not  greater  than  in  marrying  into  any  other  family  where  it  is 
also  found.  On  the  contrary,  a  German  author  has  ui^r^l  the 
propriety  of  such  unions,  where  the  family  has  traits  of  ment-al 
or  physical  excellence,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  developing 
theuL 

**  So  far  as  sterility  is  concerned,  an  examination  of  records 
shows  that  whereas  in  the  average  of  unions,  one  woman  in  eipAt^ 
is  barren ;  in  those  between  relatives,  but  one  in  ten  is  so.  And 
as  for  the  early  deaths  of  children,  while  on  an  average  fifteen 
children  in  a  hundred,  die  under  seven  3'ears,  in  the  families  of 
nearly  related  parents  but  twelve  in  a  hundred  is  the  mortality. 

"  The  investigations  about  idiotic  and  defective  children  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  are  considered  by  some  of  the  most 
careful  writers  as  not  at  all  proving  a  greater  tendency  to  such 
misfortunes  in  the  offspring  of  cousins.  Among  a  thousand  idiotic 
children  recently  examined  in  Paris,  not  one  was  descended  fK>m 
a  healthy  consanguinity. 

"  But  as  few  &miiies  are  wholly  without  some  lurking  predis- 
position to  disease,  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  run  the  risk  of  de- 
veloping this  by  too  repeated  unions.  Stockbreeders  find  that 
the  best  specimens  of  the  lower  animals  are  produced  by  cross- 
ing nearly-related  individuals  a  certain  number  of  times;  but 
that,  carried  beyond  this,  such  unions  lead  to  degeneracy  and 
sterility.  Such,  also,  has  been  the  experience  of  many  human 
families. 

'*  How  slight  a  cause  even  of  that  most  insiduous  disease,  con- 
sumption, such  marriages  are,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
of  a  thousand  cases  inquired  into  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Lon- 
don, in  only  six  was  there  consanguinity  of  parents. 
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idiocy:  its  diagnosis  and  physiological  treatment. 

Dr.  E.  Seguin  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  "  What  a  General 
Practitioner  must  know  about  Idiocy." 
.    He  reviewed  (1)  the  characteristics  of  idiocy  as  incurable  ^^ 
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improvable;  (2)  The  two  systems  of  education  applied  to  idiots; 
(3)  The  difference  between  the  private  and  the  public  schools 
where  they  are  treated — three  points  upon  which  any  family- 
physician  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  give  kis  professional 
opinion.  The  first  is  strictly  medical,  the  second  didactic,  the 
third  descriptive.  The  first,  as  most  interesting  to  the  physician, 
we  give  in  ixtenso. 

"1.  For  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  idiocy,  the  want  of 
comprehension  of  our  ideas  by  an  evidently  backward  child,  his 
incapacity  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  his  gene- 
ral or  special  intellectual  deficiencies  (when  unaccompanied  by 
physiological  disorders ),  the  form  of  the  head,  unless  in  extreme 
hydro  and  micro-cephaly,  is  no  criterion. 

"But  the  following  tests  are  of  value:  (a.)  The  walk  regular- 
ly swinging  from  side  to  side,  not  forward  and  backward  like 
tjhat  of  the  inebriate,  (b.)  The  hand  hanging,  or  automatically 
busy,  or  moist  with  saliva  which  escapes  from  the  meaningless 
mouth,  more  abundant  in  excitement,  (c.)  The  look  oblique 
and  vacant,  or  sliding  about,  lustrous  and  empty,  (d.)  The 
speech  null,  or  limited  to  a  few  involuntary  words,  or  to  repeated 
syllables,  or  to  some  obsolete  tune,  with  an  occasional  yell 
inserted  to  express  a  want.  To  sum  up,  the  criterion  of  idiocy 
is  found  more  in  the  psychological  than  in  the  physical  symp- 
toms. 

"The  prognosis  is  favorable:  (a.)  When  the  walk  does  not 
deviate  much  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  (b,)  When  the  hand  is 
firm  without  stiffness,  not  busy  with  automatic  movements,  can 
prehend  or  let  go,  on  imitation  or  command,  (c.)  When  the 
look  is  easil}'^  called  to  action,  and  the  other  senses  are  unim- 
paired, (d.)  When  the  words,  even  imperfect  or  few,  have  a 
connected  meaning,  and  come  out  opportunely,  (e.)  When  the 
child  is  active  without  restlessness,  is  pleased  to  obey,  sensible 
to  eulogy,  quite  as  capable  of  giving  as  of  receiving  caresses. 

" Contrarily  the  prognosis  Is  unfavorable:  (a.)  When,  with- 
out paralysis,  the  walk  is  next  to  impossible,  and  accompanied 
i besides  the  sideway  swinging)  with  frequent  headlong  plunges, 
'hese  plunges  forward  supersede  the  lateral  movement  at  a  fear- 
ful rate  and  force  when  the  children  are  confined  in  chairs,  (ft.) 
When  the  fingers,  tapering  and  cold,  stiff  or  relaxed,  cannot  be 
flexed  or  extended,  cannot  grasp  or  let  go,  being  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  some  automatic  movement,  whose  prevention  causes 
pain  and  lasts  no  longer  than  the  obstacle  opposed  to  their 
automatic  habit,  (c.)  When  the  look  (besides  being  useless 
And  unfixable)  is  implicated  in  the  automatic  action  of  some 
other  organ,  of  the  fingers,  for  instance  (d.)  When  the  touch 
presents  profound  or  vast  anaesthesia  (oflener  than  hypenvsthe- 
sia),  disclosed  by  extensive  mordications,  bloody  lacerations, 
fearful  blows,  unfelt  by  the  child  though  so  painful  to  witness. 
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(e.)  When  some  feelings  of  affection  have  been  developed  by 
kind  parents,  and  are  not  followed  by  corresponding  intellectual 
progress.  (/.)  When  idiocy  is  complicated  by  extensive  par- 
alysis, and,  worse,  by  epilepsy." 

2.  The  didatic  part  of  the  paper  treated  of  the  method  of 
educating  idiots.  This  consists  in  a  special  mode  of  giving 
activity  and  precision  to  their  functions,  whence  the  phrase, 
physiological  training.  It  has  little  in  comman  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  educating  ordinary  children,  for  in  these  the  functions 
are  supposed  to  be  perfect ;  so  that,  with  organs  of  perception 
acting  swiftly,  and  good  school  appliances,  a  child  easily  does 
honor  to  his  teacher.  But  the  idiot's  perceptive  functions  are  all 
dull  or  obliterated;  hence,  before  any  other  education  can  be 
effected,  his  organs  must  be  trained  to  a  certain  standard  of 
accuracy,  without  which  he  cannot  be  proficient  in  anything. 
This  training  has  been  quite  appropriately  called  the  straighten- 
ing and  enlarging  of  the  doors  and  windows  through  which  the 
mind  enters  and  issues.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  physiological 
training  of  idiots;  and  oommensurate  with  its  success  is  the 
degree  of  ordinary  education  that  may  be  accomplished.  The 
more  training  for  the  functions  of  hearing,  seeing,  speaking,  etc. 
the  better  are  the  chances  of  furnishing  the  idiot's  mind  with  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  included  in  the  word  education. 
The  Doctor  thus  summarized  his  views  upon  this  point:  ''  Plenty 
to  do  for  the  idiot;  plenty  to  do  for  the  moralist  and  christian; 
an  immense  field  for  the  physiologist  and  physician ;  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  reflection  for  all," 

3.  The  descriptive  part  of  the  paper  referred  to  the  organiza- 
tion, buildings,  personnel^  of  idiot-asylums.  Prior  to  1851,  there 
were  schools  for  idiots  in  France,  Prussia,  and  England;  but 
none  had  been  built  expressly'  for  them.  To  the  State  of  New 
York  belongs  the  credit  of  that  munificence,  and  to  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wilbur,  the  honor  of  having  initiated,  planned,  and  erected  the 
State  Asylum  at  Syracuse — a  monument  to  his  individual  energy 
and  skill.  There  the  State,  that  is  Dr.  Wilbur,  has  charge  of 
150  idiots  of  both  sexes,  whose  progress,  well-being,  and  good 
behavior  have  been  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  visitors. 
This  institution,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  State,  cannot  compare 
in  size,  with  the  one  recently  built  at  Earlswood,  England;  but 
in  respect  to  hygiene,  to  moral  and  sensorial  training,  to  the 
education  and  happiness  of  the  pupils,  it  is  equal  to  any  other, 
and  is  certainly  superior  to  what  a  philanthropic  imagination 
could  ever  have  dreamed  as  possible  for  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, twenty-five  years  ago. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject.  Dr.  Seguin  gave  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  private  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  George 
Brown,  at  Barre,  Mass.  for  the  same  class  of  children,  where 
their  friends  can  afford  more  expensive  accommodations.     Here 
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the  young  idiots  are  treated  in  comparative  luxury,  and  the  old 
are  nursed  with  all  the  comfort  that  money  can  procure.  This 
establishment  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  brought  to  maturity 
by  private  energy  and  capital.  Dr.  Seguin  had  recently  seen  it 
in  operation,  with  fifty  inmates  and  a  full  corps  of  teachers. 

There  are.  seven  other  institutions  for  idiots  in  the  United 
States,  which  were  briefly  mentioned.  The  speaker  felt  that  the 
comparison  of  their  respective  plans  of  management,  of  the 
medical,  h3'gienic,  and  educational  treatment  of  the  children, 
would  elicit  much  valuable  information  for  physicians  and  scien- 
tific teachers.  Such  institutions  were  schools  of  learning  even 
for  the  learned,  and  of  especial  interest  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Post,  I.  E.  Taylor,  and  Burrall 
took  part,  bore  mostl}''  upon  anatomical  conditions  of  the  head 
in  idiocy.  This,  in  Dr.  Seguin's  view,  was  the  most  dreary  and 
fruitless  part  of  the  subject,  whose  more  fertile  fields  were  now 
yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge,  suggestion,  and  practical 
good  under  the  culture  of  the  physiologists  and  teachers. — Med- 
ical Record, 


u\k  '^t^\m$* 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Alfred 
VoGEL,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  Russia.  Translated  and  edited  by  H.  Raphaei^  M.  D.,  late 
House  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary for  Children.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati : 
R.  Clarke  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  602. 

The  translator  In  his  preface  says:  "The  facts  of  Vogel's  'Kinder- 
krankheiten '  having  been  translated  into  three  other  languages,  and  of 
its  having  attained  to  the  fourth  edition  in  less  than  eight  years, 
together  with  the  flattering  commendations  of  the  critics  in  various 
countries,  and  his  belief  in  its  utility  and  merit  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  both  of  the  practitioner  and  the  student,  must  account  for  the 
translator  having  undertaken  to  render  an  English  version  of  It." 

The  profession  of  this  country  will  undoubtedly  regard  this  work  as 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  diseases  of  children.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Raphael, '*  it  will  bo  found  to  be  well  up  to  the 
present  state  of  pathological  knowledge ;  complete  without  unnecessary 
prolixity;  Its  symptomatology  accurate,  evidently  the  result  of  caref\il 
observation  of  a  competent  and  experienced  clinical  practitioner." 

We  would  be  glad  to  make  a  number  of  extracts  on  various  topics 
treated  of,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  will  limit  ourself  In  giving  the 
author's  treatment  of  pneumonia : 

*'  When  Uie  skin  is  burning  hot.  and  no  diarrhoea  is  present,  I  gcive  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
calomel,  four  or  five  times  daily,  until  green  8emi*fluid  stools  ensue;  after  that  a  simple  mucil- 
age of  gum  arable,  with  a  little  syrup  simpl.  and  tr.  opii  gtt.  J— U  until  constipation  is  produced. 
Tl&e  inius.  ipecac,  ii  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  but  may  be  prepared  and  preserved  in  a  cool 
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glace  till  required.  In  all  cases  the  local  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  moist  girdle, 
1  the  following  manner :  A  diaper,  or  a  large  white  pocket-handkerchief,  is  folded  up  like  a 
cravat;  the  bandage  thos  obtained  should  be  three  or  four  fingers  wide,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  handkerchief.  This  is  now  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  wrung  out  so  that  the  cloth  does 
not  drip,  and  then  applied  like  a  girdle,  around  the  chest  of  the  child.  A  second  cloth  double 
the  size  of  the  first,  is  folded  up  in  the  same  manner  like  it,  but  which  must  be  from  six  to  eight 
fingers  broad,  and  then  applied  dry  and  warm  over  the  first.  It  is  very  advisable  to  interpose 
a  piece  of  gntta  percha  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  prdle,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
moistness  of  the  first  cloth  is  preserved  longer,  while,  on  the  other,  the  second  does  not  become 
wet.  If  the  water  with  which  the  fomentations  are  made  is  not  too  cold,  the  child  will  tolerate 
them  very  well,  and,  in  a  short  time  a  slight  retardation  in  frequency  and  improvement  of  the 
respiration  are  indicated  by  less  motion  of  the  alse  nasi.  These  tepid  compresi^es  should  be 
continued  for  from  four  to  six  days,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  during  the  entire  time,  to 
remove  the  bandage ;  the  gutta  percha  is  raised  up  a  little,  and  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  water  are 
poured  upon  the  girdle,  or  it  is  moistened  with  a  sponge.  The  principal  thing  is  not  to  allow  a 
cooling  of  the  skin  by  evaporation  to  take  place.  To  secure  this  object,  the  dry  cloth  should 
properly  overlap  the  moist  one  on  all  sides,  and.  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  upper  cloth 
m>m  becoming  wet,  it  should  be  changed  several  times  during  the  day.  I  certainly  have  applied 
this  girdle  many  hundred  times,  and  have  very  often  seen  rapid  improvement  ensue ;  neverthe- 
less,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  half  of  these  children  perish  notwithstanding." 


A  Treatise  on   Intraocular  Tumors,   from    original   Clinical 
Observations  and  Anatomical  Investigations.    By  H.  Knapp, 
M.  D.  late  Professor  of  Ophthalmo1ojry>  and  Surgeon  to  the  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  In  Heidelberg.    Translated  bv  S.  Cole.  M.  D.  of 
Chicago.    New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.    Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke 
&  Co.    8vo.  pp.  323. 
For  many  years  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  observing  and  col- 
lecting the  appropriate  cases  which  had  presented  themselves  rather 
ft-equently  amongst  the  clinical  material  at  his  disposal,  and,  he  states, 
if  he  were  to  rely  only  upon  the  results  which  he  has  obtained  ftrom  his 
own  observations,  ocular  tumors  would  hardly  admit  of  more  than  two 
varieties,  viz. :  Glioma,  originating  in  the  retina;  and  >S^arcow»a,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  choroid,  and  being  in  part  impigmented  and  in  part 
melanotic, 

"When  of  long  duration,"  he  says,  '* especially  in  recldives  after 
extirpation  and  m  metastases,  glioma  may  become  sarcomatous  and 
perhaps  carcinomatous,  and  primary  sarcoma  may  aho  become  carcino- 
matous. Of  these  two  types  of  tumor  I  have  clinically  observed 
and  anatomically  examined  a  number  of  cases,  of  which  I  shall  first 
ffive  a  detailed  report,  and  then  draw  a  general  picture  of  the  disease, 
both  of  glioma  and  sarcoma,  to  which  the  several  cases  will  furnish  the 
foundation  and  confirmation. 

.  Most  examples  of  intra-ocular  cancer  which  are  mentioned  in  medi- 
cal literature,  he  thinks,  he  could  comprise  without  trouble  under 
glioma  and  sarcoma,  and  wherever  not  successful,  the  description  was 
so  deficient  that  no  other  explanation  could  be  given. 

Part  1st  is  on  Glioma  (encephaloid)  of  the  Retina.  Section  1st  of  the 
Part  is  devoted  to  a  report  of  cases ;  Section  2d,  to  a  general  description 
of  glioma  of  the  retina. 

Pard  2nd  is  on  ''  Sarcoma  of  the  Choroid."  Section  1st  of  the  Part  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  cases;  Section  2nd,  to  a  general  description 
of  choroidal  sarcoma. 

There  is  an  appendix  consisting  of  notes  on  other  forms  of  tumors 
occurring  in  the  eyeball. 

The  high  character  which  Dr.  Knapp  holds  as  an  ophthalmologist  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  work.  Not  only  those  devoted  to  oph- 
thalmology, but  all  medical  men,  will  be  interested  in  It  for  intra- 
ocular tumors  are  destined  to  throw  light  upon  many  general  questions 
of  fundamental  significance  for  the  theories  and  therapeutics  of  tumors 
in  general. 

The  Physical  Life  of  Woman:   Advice  to  the  Maiden,  Wife  and 
Mother.    By  Geo.  H.  Napueys,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  tne  Phila- 
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delphia  County  Medical  Society;    Author  of  "Compendium  of 

Modern  Therapeutics."    Philadelphia:  George  Maclean.    12mo,  pp. 

250. 

This  is  a  work  designed  for  popular  use,  and  is  a  highly  meritorious 

one.    We  have  no  doubt  that  its  circulation  among  the  masses  will  be 

beneficial,  affording  them  much  useful  information  which  they  stand  in 

need  of.    We  have  always  believed  and  maintained  that  a  linowledge 

of  the  leading  facts  of  medicine  would  be  to  the  advantage  not  only  to 

the  non-professional  but  to  the  physician,  and  have  therefore  always 

given  our  countenance  to  the  works  of  regularly  educated  medical  men 

designed  to  enlighten  the  people  in  the  main  facts  of  health  and 

disease. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  handled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  offen- 
sive to  any  one.  The  titles  of  some  are  somewhat  sensational,  but  that 
can  in  a  great  part  be  overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  large  amount 
of  good  reading  the  book  contains.  There  is  discussed — The  distinc- 
tion of  the  sexes ;  persons  of  both  sexes  and  no  sex ;  the  age  of  nubil- 
ity; love;  love  is  eternal;  divorce;  courtship;  how  to  choose  a  hus- 
band; shall  cousins  marry;  signs  of  pregnancy ;  confinement;  nurs- 
ing ;  the  limitation  of  offspring ;  transmission  of  talent,  etc. 


The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Vol. 
XX.  8vo.  pp.  852. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  New  Orleans  was  socially  a  success,  but  scientifically  a  failure. 
However  true  the  assertion  may  be  so  far  as  the  deliberations  and  dis- 
cussions were  concerned,  certainly  the  papers  read  were  very  able  and 
creditable  to  the  society  as  is  shown  by  the  volume  before  us.  Among 
the  numerous  essays  published  in  the  book  are  the  prize  essays  of  ProK 
Roberts  Bartholow,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  *•*  Physiological  Effects  and 
Therapeutical  Uses  of  Atropia  and  its  Salts,"  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick,  of 
Louisiana,  on  '^ Quinine  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent;"  also  are  the  essays 
on  *•  Prophylactics  in  Zymotic  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  N.  L.  North,  of  Brook- 
lyn; the  '*  Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Disease,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Curtis;  the 
"  Relations  of  Alcohol  to  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  John  Bell ;  the  "  Best  Methods 
of  Treatment  for  Different  Forms  of  Cleft  Palate,"  and  numerous  others, 
the  titles  of  which  we  have  not  space  to  give. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  those  superintending  its  publication.  It  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  library. 

Transactions  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  thk 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Columbus,  June,  1869. 
This  is  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  169  pages.  It  contains  the  business  pro- 
ceedings, which  we  published  during  the  summer,  and  the  essays  read. 
The  essays  are  as  follows :  Intra-  Cranial  Tumors^  by  Professor  K.  Bar- 
tholow, of  Cincinnati,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  engravings;  Heport 
on  H(jcmatic8^  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Delaware ;  Carcinoma  Uteri,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Jones,  of  Portsmouth;  Hypodermic  Medication^  by  Dr.  J,  X. 
Weaver,  of  Wooster;  Heport  on  Ophthalmology,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Williams, 
of  Cincinnati ;  Fel  Bovinum  as  a  Medicine,  by  Isaac  liay,  Springfleld ; 
Chloronated  AncBsthetics,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hough,  of  KidgevlUo;  Heport  on 
Obituaries,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Stevens,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Frontier  Series. 

This  is  a  series  of  four  12mo  volumes,  beautifully  gotten  up,  published 
by  l-ee  &  Shepliard,  Boston.  Tiio  titles  of  two  of  the  works  which  we 
have  seen  are.  The  Cabin  on  the  Prairie,  1)y  Rev.  C.  H.  Pearson ;  Plant* 
ing  the  Wilderness,  by  J,D»  McCabe.    They  are  designed  for  youths, 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  them.  The 
reader  is  introduced  among  the  scenes  of  frontier  life,  and  is  enter- 
tained by  the  narration  of  the  exciting  Incidents  belonging  to  it. 
Every  page  will  be  found  full  of  interest  oy  the  young  reader,  and  he 
will  almost  wish  himself  a  pioneer.  The  pictures  presented  in  them 
are  '*  true  to  life,"  for,  although  the  characters  are  fictitious  the  incidents 
related  are  based  on  actual  occurrences.  Every  youth  should  have 
the  volumes  in  his  library. 

The  "  B.  O.  W.  C."  *  A  Book  for  Boys.    By  the  author  of  the  "  Dodge 
Club."    Illustrated.    Boston:    Lee  &'  Shephard.    Cincinnati:    K. 
Clarke  &  Co.    16mo.  pp.  322. 
This  is  another  new  publication  for  juveniles  by  Lee  &  Shephard,  of 

Boston.    Boys  will  be  exceedingly^  fond  of  it,  and  read  it  with  great 

zest.    It  is  full  of  adventures  and  incidents  of  the  most  pleasing  kind, 

while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  instructive. 


^ilit0Yiat. 


Volume  III. — As  announced  last 
month,  we  commence  our  third 
volume  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sixteen  pages.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  increase  of  reading 
matter  will  be  no  less  agreeable 
to  our  subscribers  than  to  ourself. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  cramp- 
ed for  want  of  space,  but  hereafter, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
expand  to  our  full  limits,  we  will 
have  one-half  time  more  room  to 
widen  out  in,  which  will  aflford  us 
no  little  relief.  Our  readers,  too, 
will  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of 
more  reading  matter,  but  of  greater 
variety,  which  we  feel  assured  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  them. 

On  certain  appropriate  occasions 
the  man  of  piety  renews  his  vows 
and  covenats  of  loyalty  to  his  Crea- 
tor— promising  greater  submis- 
sion, more  self-denial,  and  a  com- 
pleter dedication  of  all  his  strength 
and  energieato  the  divine  will.  At 
particular  times,  too,  the  people  of 
a  nation  have  been  wont  to  renew 
their  allegiance  to  their  king  or 
country— pledging  their  property 
and  their  lives  in  sustaining  the 
one  or  the  other.  This,  at  tit 
times  taking  a  retrospect  of  the 
past,  bringing  up  before  the  mind's, 
eye  the  experiences  which  have 
befallen  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
various  duties,  and  planning  for 
the  future  Sow  improvement,  has  al- 


ways seemed  to  us  as  very  meet  and 
is  the  only  guarentee  of  progress. 
To  look  back  upon  with  a  satisfied 
mind  what  has  been  gone  over,  and 
to  be  indifferent  about  the  future 
amounts  to  a  pledge  made,  that 
there  will  not  only  be  no  advance^ 
but  that  there  will  be  retrogres- 
sion ;  for  motion  is  the  natural  con- 
dition, and  man  must  therefore 
either  move  forward  or  backward r 
Now  it  occurs  to  us,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year — at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  volume — it  i» 
a  very  appropriate  time  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  past,  and  renew  the 
covenant  we  made  with  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Medical  Repertory 
when  it  was  first  established.  >Ve 
now  have  two  year's  editorial  ex- 

Eerience  added  to  the  two  we  then 
ad,  and  we  feel  correspondingly 
more  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  our  position. 

Volume  II.  of  the  Repertory, 
which  has  just  closed  was  undoubt- 
edly an  improvement  upon  volume 
I.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  matter 
was  original,  made  up  of  communi- 
cations, proceedings  of  societies.  <tc. 
By  glancing  over  the  names  of  the 
contributors,  as  published  in  the 
last  number,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  gentlemen  well  known, 
and  of  recognized  ability,  and  some 
«^f  them  are  eminent  writers,  Dui- 
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ing  the  coming  year  we  expect  to 
considerbly  increase  the  number  of 
able  contributors,  and  have  already 
obtained  promises  from  a  number 
of  distinguished  writers  to  con- 
tribute to  our  pages.  Besides  those 
who  have  all  along  been  favoring 
us  with  articles,  the  following  oren- 
tlemen  have  also  agreed  to  aid  us 
in  filling  our  pa^s.  Profs.  Wm. 
A.  Hammond,  of  Bellevue  Medical 
College;  Harrison  Allen,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
Nathan  Allen  of  Lowell,  Mass;  Dr. 
Traill  Green,  ex-Pres.  of  tlie  State 
Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  number  of  others.  We  also 
expect  contributions  from  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Reemelin,  Rev.  Dr.  Max 
Lilienthal,  and  other  distinguished 
literary  gentlemen  and  noted  so- 
cial scientists. 

Our  subscribers  may  be  assured 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  Medical  Repertory  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  medicine  at  the  present 
day,  and  of  the  collateral  sciences. 
It  will  be  an  organ  of  no  party  or 
clique,  but  will  be  an  independent 
Journal,  commending  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  the 
right,  and  rebuking  the  wrong. 
It  has  been  already  no  little  a  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  and  it  will  be 
none  the  less  so  in  time  to  come — 
using  all  its  influence  in  exposing, 
and  overthrowing  the  schemes  of ! 
unprincipled  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  have  intruded  themselves 
into  the  profession,  and  are  em- 
ployed, not  in  its  advancement,  but 
in  their  own  aggandizement. 

We  hope  that  our  subscribers  will 
exhibit  their  appreciations  of  our 
efforts  to  furnish  them  a  good 
journal  by  promptly  forwarding  us 
the  subscription  price.  The  Rep- 
ertory is  the  cheapest  medical 
periodical  in  the  world,  and  no  one 
should  begrudge  us  the  small 
charge  we  make  for  it.  If  every 
one  who  recieves  it  should  prompt- 
ly pay  us  a  $1.50,  wo  would  have 
no  margin  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  our  expenses  are  very  heavy. 
Let  us  there foi*e  believe  that  we 
will  have  no  cause  of  complaint  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  our  pa- 
trons. Parties  who  receive  the 
Journal  and  do  not  wish  to  become 


subscribers,  should  return  it  to  us 
or  direct  the  post-master  to  do  so. 
Taking  a  periodical  from  the  post- 
ofHce  and  not  paying  for  it,  nor  no- 
tifying the  publisher  to  stop  it,  is 
dishonest,  and,  by  the  courte,  it  is 
held  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  commit  fraud. 

Change  in  the  Staff  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. — We 
understand  that  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner, 
Prof,  in  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
has  been  removed  from  the  staff 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
by  Sister  Anthony  for  reasons 
deemed  sufficient  by  herself. 
Charges,  we  have  been  informed, 
have  oeen  preferred  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  by  the  Doctor 
against  one  of  his  college  col- 
leagues for  having  employed  un- 
due influence  for  his  removal.  We 
are  opposed  to  this  running  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  with  private 
grievances.  The  manly  way  is 
tor  parties  to  settle  them  them- 
selves. 

Academy  of  Medicine. — Not- 
withstanding the  "ftiss"  made  last 
spring  by  particular  individuals 
because  a  certain  distin«ruished 
surgeon  from  abroad  was  invited 
to  lecture  before  the  Academy  on 
some  subjects  of  his  specialty,  yet 
the  Academy  repeated  its  conduct 
recently  by  inviting  Dr.  M.  B, 
Wright  to  lecture  before  it  on 
'•Cephalic  Version,"  and  even  re- 
moved its  sitting  to  the  large  lec- 
ture room  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  and  sat  at  his  feet  along 
with  the  medical  students  of  that 
institution  while  he  illustrated  to 
them  on  the  manikin  the  diflerent 
positions  found  in  cross- presenta- 
tions, the  mode  of  delivery  by  pe- 
dal ic  version,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  about  cephalic  version. 
It  may  be  thought  that  Dr.  W.  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  but  such  is  not 
the  case:  he  has  always  declined 
uniting  himself  with  it. 

A  number  of  professors  of 
obstetrics  are  members  of  the 
Academy,  as  Profs.  Mendenhall, 
Palmer,  Richardson,  and  Tate,  who 
no  doubt  feel  themselves  entirely 
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competent  to  give  AiU  information  brandy,  good  old  Bourbon,  fine  old 

on  all  subjects  of  their  art,  but  the  rye,  and  champaigne  to  counteract 

Academy  seemed  to  prefer  obtain-  the  jading  Innuences  of  a  multi- 

ing  its  instruction  from  individu-  plicity  of  cares;  and  we  do  not  see, 

als  outside  of  its  members.  I  therefore,  why   the    Grand   Jury 

We  thinls  the  parties  to  whom  we  should  select  it  out  in  order  to 
have  alluded  should  feel  rebuked  make  the  physical  enersries  of  its 
by  this  course.  After  they  have  ex-  officers  the  subject  of  mvestiga- 
hibited  their  most  decided  dis-  tion,  and  to  what  extent  ttiey  have 
pieasure  against  Dr.  Bauer  being  needed  the  high-priced  stimulants 
invited  to  lecture  on  a  department  purchased  at  the  public  expense. 
in  surgery  that  only  a  very  few  If  having  recourse  to  the  medical 
profess  to  be  conversant  upon,  and  resources  of  a  public  institution  by 
who  had  many  highly  rare  and  its  officers,  to  recuperate  their  flag- 
valuable  pathological  specimens  ging  energies  is  an  offence,  a  thou- 
for  illustation  that  not  many  have  sand  times  greater  ofl'ences  exist  in 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  w^ith,  other  institutions,  if  what  has  been 
on  the  grouna  of  its  being  undig-  told  us  by  those  formerly  connected 
nified.  Dr.  Wright,  a  very  respect-  with  them  is  true,  which  we  have 
able  gentleman  by  the  way,  is  in-  had  no  reason  to  doubt. 

vited  to  lecture  on  a  subiect  of  a  j  

department  that  every  physician  '■  Longevity. — Some  remarkable 
is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with,  cases  of  longevity  in  the  ITnited 
and  in  fact  is  imcompetent  to  States  are  related  in  Dr.  Fitch's 
practice  his  profession  unless  he  is,  weU  known  Treatise  on  Consump- 
and  adjourns  to  a  medical  college  tion.  Among  others  the  follovv- 
and  seats  itself  and  is  entirely  lost  ing:  Henry  Francisco  died  at 
among  a  great  crowd  of  medical  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  aged  134  years, 
students.  We  think  the  aforesaid  He  beat  the  dnim  at  the  corona- 
carping  gentlemen  had  better  hold  tion  of  ^ueen  Ann,  and  was  then  16 
their  peace  in  time  to  come  after  years  oi  age ;  he  did  not  die  of  old 
having  received  6uch  a  decided  age,  but  of  fever  and  ague.  John 
snubbing.  Hightower,  residing    in  Marengo 

Dr.  \V  right's  lecture  was  deli-  County,  Ala.,  died  January,  1848, 

vered  in  a  very  happy  style,  and  aged   136.    A.  Paibo,  Charlej^ton, 

proved  highly  interesting  to  his  D.  C,  died  1782,  aged  142.  Wm. 
audience.    At  the  close  a  vote  of  McRein,  Richmond,  Va.,  died  1818, 

thanks  was  tendered  the   lecturer  aged  130.    Martha,  wife  of  a  Mo- 

with  much  enthusiasm.  began  chief,  died  1806,  aged  130. 

!  Chas.  Campbell  Lange,  Va.,  died 

Cincinnati  Hospital. — In  a  re-  1821,  aged  121. 

cent  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  Com-  

mercial    appeared    the    following       Medical  Library.— Dr.  W.  B. 

item  having  reference  to  the  Cin-  Davis,  chairman  of  the  library  com- 

cinnati  Hospital.  I  mitteeof  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 

"  The  Grand  Jury  Is  Just  now  engaged  In  reported  On  the  evening  Of  Decem- 
peeping  into  the  past  and  present  management    bcr  13th   that   the    prOSpccts   were 

of  one  of  our  public  Institutions  which  like    favorable  for  establishing  a  medi- 

carrion  men   groaning  for   burial,    has  long    ^^,  i;k«««..  ;«   A^vn»»r«4-:^£^  ..  s*.u   *i 

claimed  official  attention.    It  leaked  out  a  fevJ   cal  library  m  Connection  with  the 

dajs  ago  that  one  item  of  expenditure  was  Publlc  Library,  and  as  that  insti- 
French  brandy,  at  twenty  dollars  per  gallon,    tUtion  WOUld  nOt  be   removed   intO 

Sbc.«"'C  '«".'.  iS^rlrvn^mucb  ^dle'r^   ^6  new  buildinK  Until  next  spring, 

firequentlyjaded  in  the  course  of  several  years'    a  rOOm  WOUld   be    provided    in  the 
service,    but   had   several    iriends    similarly    old  building  for  medical  journals, 
afflirted,  and  were  similarly  sustained  at  the         Q^  motion,  the  SUm  of  $300  was 

public  expense.  appropriated  for  the    purpose   of 

The  Cincinnati  Hospital  is  not  subscribing  for  medical  journals. 

the  only  institution  in  this  county  

that  has  officers  who  require  tlie  Merry's    Muskum.— This  illus- 

Bupporting     effects     of    French  trated  MHgazine  for  boys  and  girls 
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commences  a  new  volume  with  the 
January  number.  "Battles  at 
Home "  is  the  title  of  a  story  by 
Miss  Mary  Greenleaf  Darling, 
which  will  run  through  the  year. 
It  is  said,  that  it  will  be  a  charming 
story.  A  copy  of  the  *'  Museum" 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desir- 
ing? to  examine  it.  Published  by 
Horace  B.  Fuller,  14  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  at  $1.50,  a  year. 
Subscribers  to  the  Repertory  can 
obtain  it  for  $1. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine. 
— ^This  truly  excellent  magazine' 
the  price  of  which  is  $1.00  a  year, 
the  publisher  very  kindly  oflfers  to 
subscribers  of  the  Repertory  for 
50  cts.  and  to  no  others.  It  is  octavo 
in  size,  double  columns,  and  close- 
ly printed.  The  reading  matter 
is  of  the  very  best  kind.  All  of 
our  subscribers  should  take  it. 
By  enclosing  to  us  50  cts.  and  a 
postage  stamp  we  will  order  it. 

Peterson's  Magazine. — This  is 
a  magazine  for  ladies,  and  m  one 
of  very  great  excellence.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  literary  depart- 
ment are  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
high  standings  as  writers,  and  the 
novelettes  therefore  are  of  the 
very  best  class.  The  steel  plates 
are  unexcelled  by  any  majo^azine 
in  the  country,  and  the  mshion 
plates  are  accurate  and  the  very 
latest.  Any  lady  having  subscrib- 
ed for  it  once  will  alwavs  remain 
a  subscriber.  Published  by  Chas. 
J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia,  at  $2.00 
a  year. 

Oregon  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter. — This  is  a  new  candi- 
date for  favors,  edited  by  E.  R. 
Fiske,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity. The  first  number  which 
we  liJive  received  contains  a  num- 
ber of  able  articles.  We  hope  the 
profession  of  the  far  north-west 
will  give  it  the  support  it  deserves. 
Montlily,  32  pages,  $4  per  annum. 

PAMniLETs  Received. — The  No- 
menclature of  Diseases,  drawn  by 
a  Joint  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 


London,  reprinted  by  the  order  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
8vo.  pp.  99. 

Luxations  of  the  Hip  and  Shoul- 
der Joints,  and  the  Agents  which 
oppose  their  reduction.  By  Moses 
Gunn,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clin- 
ical Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, &c.,  8vo.,  pp.  20. 

The  Pathology  of  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. By  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Renal  Pathology  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  Mi- 
croscoplst  of  Charity  Hospital.  &c. 
with  Illustrations,  New  York. 
Turner  &  Miquard.  12  mo.  pp. 
29. 

Catalogue  of  Graduates  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1826—1869. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  in 
the  time  specified  is  5651. 

Quarter- Century  Reunion  of  the 
Class  gratuated  from  Washington 
College  in  1844  held  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  4th,  1869, 
8  vol.,  pp.  63. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  class 
we  notice  the  names  of  two  of  our 
subscribers.  Doctors  J.  C.  Hdpp  of 
Wheeling,  W.  V.,and  Israel  Wei- 
rich,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  also 
Judge  M.  B.  Hagans  of  the  Sup- 
erior Court  of  Cincinnati. 

The  History  of  nine  cases  of 
Ovariotomv.  By  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Sabbath  Song  for  Children's 
Worship.  By  Leonard  Marshall, 
J.  C.  Proctor  and  Samuel  Bum- 
ham  Boston,  Lee  &  Shephard. 
Cincinnati,  R.  Clarke  &  Co.y  pp.  176. 

This  is  a  new  book  ot  hymns 
and  tunes  for  sabbath  schools.  It 
contains  an  unusual  number  of 
new  tunes  and  hymns  composed 
for  all  occasions  of  children's  wor- 
sliip,  many  of  which  have  been 
publicly  tested  with  great  success. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors 
to  present  only  such  hymns  as 
shall  counnend  themselves  to  good 
taste.  We  predict  that  the  book 
will  be  verv  i)opular. 

Lee  &  S*liepard  of  Boston  are 
about  to  publish  by  subscrii>tion 
only,  the  complete  'works  ot  the 
Hon.  Chas.  Sumner— 10  Svo.  vols* 
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CASES  OF  ABSCESS  IN  BONE. 

By  680.  C.  Blackm AN,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 

College  of  Ohio,  etc. 

Among  the  cases  of  chronic  abscess  in  bone  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  treat,  the  following  present  certain  points  of 
interest  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  They  show 
renewal  of  the  disease  after  an  interval  of  many  years  succeeding 
the  operation  of  trephining,  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  dur- 
ing these  long  intervals,  and  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  opera- 
tion In  one  of  them  even  for  the  third  time,  and  in  another  the 
sacrifice  of  the  limb  by  amputation  at  the  knee  Joint. 

Case  I. — James  Boyle,  aet.  19,  was  admitted  into  the  St. 
John's  (now  Samaritan)  Hospital,  Jan.  25,  1862.  He  stated 
that,  when  about  six  years  old,  he  had  suffered  fh}m  a  painful 
affection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  that  ho  had  been 
relieved  by  the  trephining  of  the  bone,  which  gave  exit  to  a 
small  quantity  of  matter,  and  that  he  had  been  free  from  trouble 
in  his  leg  until  about  nine  months  before  his  admission  to  the 
hospital.  His  general  health  was  good,  and  for  a  long  time  ho 
had  been  engaged  as  a  hackman.  Just  above  the  Junction  of  the 
upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  leg  the  tibia  seemed  greatly 
expanded,  and  the  pain  was  excruciating  and  almost  constant. 
The  integuments  were  sound,  and,  having  no  doubl  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  I  perforated  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swell- 
ing with  the  trephine,  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pus  escaped 
through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  dense  and  thickened  walls 
of  the  abscess.  Immediate  relief  followed  this  operation,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  left  the  hospital,  although  the  wound 
continued  open  for  several  weeks.  As  the  wound  healed,  it 
5— Vol.  III. 
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became  evident  that  the  expansion  of  the  bone  had  greatly  sub- 
sided. During  the  summer  of  1864  he  had  a  renewal  of  his  old 
trouble,  with  all  the  suffering  previously  experienced.  After  a 
few  weeks  endurance  he  submitted  to  another  operation  a  short 
distance  above  the  site  of  the  last  perforation.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  pus  escaped,  and  he  was  at  once  relieved  of  his  great 
distress.  The  wound  healed  in  about  three  months,  and  he 
remained  entirely  free  from  pain  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  the 
integuments  over  the  expanded  tibia  became  red  and  tender, 
with  evidence  of  periostitis.  I  made  a  free  incision  through  <he 
parts,  and  by  means  of  rest,  water  dressings,  and  attention  to  his 
diet,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  duties  in  a  short  time,  and 
now  (Jan.  10,  1870)  he  remains  in  excellent  health.  In  neither 
of  the  operations  made  with  the  trephine  could  I  detect  any 
fragments  of  dead  bone,  but  that  softened  condition  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  abscess,  due  to  the  osteitis  and  caries  which  so 
generally  give  origin  to  this  chronic  abscess  of  bone. 

Case  II. — C —  F — ,  aet  24,  came  under  my  care  some  eleven 
years  since  with  an  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia, 
attended  with  excruciating  pain,  from  which,  with  but  few  inter- 
vals of  ease,  he  had  suffered  for  many  years.  On  the  application 
of  the  trephine  a  small  amount  of  pus  was  evacuated,  and  the 
operation  was  followed  by  immediate  relief.  His  health,  which 
had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  long  and  severe  suffering,  began 
at  once  to  improve,  and  he  remained  in  an  excellent  condition 
for  sevieral  years.  At  length  it  became  evident  that  another 
abscess  had  formed  near  the  same  situation,  and  that  the  tre- 
phine was  again  indicated.  The  operation  performed  in  May, 
1868,  was  followed  by  the  same  gratifying  result;  but  fearing 
that  the  closure  of  the  opening  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of  hia 
suffering,  he  has  taken  pains  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound 
by  means  of  a  tent.  In  neither  of  the  operations  upon  this 
patient  could  I  discover  within  the  cavity  any  other  morbid  con- 
ditions than  those  indicated  in  Case  I. 

In  the  above,  as  in  other  cases  in  our  practice,  we  have  been 
led  to  appreciate  the  great  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  substitution  of  trephining  for  amputation,  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  abscess  in  bone,  and  we  most  cordially  unite  with 
Sir  William  Fergusson  in  his  admiration  of  this  important  contri- 
bution to  conservative  surgery,  as  expressed  in  his  Lectures  on 
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the  Progress  of  Anatomy  and   Surgery  duriug    the    present 
century : 

*•  The  memorable  instance  in  Tirhich  he  (Sir  Benjamin  Broillo>  amnn- 
tated  a  leg  for  incurable  pain  in  the  tibia,  is  one  of  the  beaci>n  lights 
of  surgery  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  nuxiel 
ease  on  which  all  our  modern  ideas  about  abscesses  of  bone  are  founded, 
and  the  pathological  examination  of  that  limb  led  to  a  line  of  practice 
of  inestimable  value,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  is,  I  im«jB:ine« 
scarcely  appreciated  at  Its  full  worth.  .  .  .  The  example  has  betm 
followed  again  and  again  with  great  advantage,  and  I  repeat  that  I 
know  not,  even  now,  a  better  illustration  of  conservatism  in  the  whole 
range  of  practical  surgery.  The  operation  was  scarcely  known  wlien 
I  began  uie  profession,  and  I  confess  that  it  was  not  until  I  had  been 
many  years  in  practice  that  I  appreciated  its  value,  and,  in  particular, 
saw  to  what  it  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key.-' 

The  amputation  above  mentioned  was  performed  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin in  October,  1824,  as  was  another  by  Mr,  Bei\jamiu  Travers, 
in  December  of  the  same  3'ear.  The  result  was  fatal  in  both. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  first  trephined  the  tibia  in  March,  1828. 
Now  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  tJie  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1869,  that  this  operation  which 
Sir  William  Fergusson  states  was  scarcely  known  when  he  began 
the  profession,*  had  been  repeatedly  performed  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Simons,  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  have  embraced  in  my  article 
seven  cases  reported  by  him  in  detail  in  the  Carolina  Journal  qf 
Medicine,  Science  and  Apiculture  (Charleston),  January,  1825. 
A  notice  of  his  operations  was  also  published,  and  therefore 
widely  circulated,  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder  for  April, 
1826.  And,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  above  paper,  even  bofoi'e  the 
present  century,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  England,  had  adopted 
a  similar  practice ;  and  more  than  a  century  ago  Bromfleld,  of 
Sir  Benjamin's  own  hospital,  (St.  George's)  had,  "  from  his  dis- 
like to  amputate,''  cured  his  patients  by  applying  the  trephine 
both  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia. — (  Chirurgi- 
cal  Observations,  London,  1773,  p.  7.) 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  has  followed  the  use  of 
the  trephine  in  the  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone,  we  have  had 
cases  in  which  we  have  amputated  at  the  knee  joint  for  extensive 
abscess  in  the  head  of  the  tibia  about  to  invade  the  joint ;  and 
we  have  amputated  the  thigh  for  chronic  abscess  in  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur.  We  have  also  treated  certain  cases  of  the 
so-called  chronic  sinuous  abscess  of  the  femur,  in  some  by  means 


*  He  bectme  a  LlcentlAU  of  Uie  College  of  SargeonB  of  Edinburgh  in  April,  18S8,  when  only 
twenty  yean  of  ag«i  ^<1  ^m  >°<^*  *  Fellow  of  the  College  in  ltS» . 
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of  the  trephine,  with  success,  whereas,  we  have  felt  satisfied,  in 
other  instances,  amputation  would  have  been  the  better  remedy. 
These  will  form  the  subject  of  another  communication. 


NEURALGIA  AND  INSOMNIA  TREATED  BY  HYDRATED  CHLORAL, 

WITH  RESUME  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

By  G.  R.  Patton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

The  subject  of  treatment,  a  lady  thirty -two  years  of  age,  has 
had  severe  neuralgia  of  the  head  frequently  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  otherwise,  her  health  has  been  excellent.  Her  appearance 
is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  at  the  margin  of  the  forehead, 
extending  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  her  hair  is  completely 
blanched,  while  all  the  rest  is  its  natural  black.  As  this  prema- 
ture change  has  resulted  gradually  at  the  site  of  pain,  it  may, 
very  correctly,  be  attributed  to  the  frequently  recurring 
neuralgia. 

I  have  often  attended  her  in  the  attacks,  which  usually  lasted 
four  or  five  days ;  medication,  apparently,  having  no  influence  in 
limiting  their  duration.  At  first,  various  narcotics  were  admin> 
istered  from  time  to  time;  but  as  they  had  no  marked  influence 
over  the  pain,  and  were  illy  borne,  I  omitted  them  altogether 
in  the  latter  seizures.  I  first  saw  her  in  the  attack  now  related, 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  27,  1869.  Learned  that  the  symptoms 
began  the  previous  day :  first  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  thence 
across  the  top  of  the  scalp  to  the  temples  and  forehead ;  had  slept 
none  the  previous  (Sunday)  night,  pain  less  severe  through  to- 
day,  but  recurred  with  such  intensity  in  the  evening  that  I  was 
summoned  as  above  stated.  Has  nausea,  retching  and  delirium, 
due  to  the  severe  unremitting  pain  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
temporal  and  frontal  region — no  food  has  been  taken  since  Sun- 
day noon.    Prescribed : 

Jfc       Hydratis  Cliloral.*  3J. 

Mucllaginis  Acacise,  i^s. 
Ft.  Mist. 

One-half  was  administered  per  rectum  at  8.30,  P.  M. — Returned 
again  at  10.30,  P.  M. 

*  A  solid  and  cbemically  pure  article  flrom  the  celebrated  Laboratory  of  E.  Scbertn;,  BotHii, 
Pmssia :  obtained  of  Edward  S.  Wayne,  Esq.  Pbarmaceatist  This  manufactarc,  Uabrcicb  bla- 
•elfasei. 
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Her  husband  stated  that  she  went  to  sleep  about  one  hour  after 
I  left,  but  was  aroused  by  the  slightest  noise.  She  said  to  me  **  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  have  been  asleep  or  not ;  but  don't  feel 
as  much  pain.'' 

The  remaining  thirty  grains  was  administered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Next  visit  made  at  9  A.  M.  28th.  Her  husband  informed  me 
that  within  half  an  hour  after  the  last  injection,  a  deep,  tranquil 
sleep,  of  six  hours  duration,  without  awakening,  supervened,  theA 
upon  being  awakened  by  the  cries  of  her  child,  she  said,  that  she 
had  no  pain,  but  felt  a  constriction  across  the  forehead.  With- 
in ten  minutes  she  was  sleeping  again,  which  continued,  unin- 
terruptedly, three  hours.  I  found  her  drows}',  weak  and  with 
slight  headache.  Ordered  a  brisk  purge.  In  the  evening  it  had 
operated  freely,  headache  gone,  no  pain  whatever.  A  tonic 
given, 
chloral  was  rapid  and  energetic,  and  at  no  time  was  there  maui- 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  h^^puotic  and  am^csthetic  effect  of  the 
fested  any  muscular  or  mental  agitation. 

As  this  therapeutic  agent  is  destined  to  come  inco  general  use, 
and  much  interest  is  now  being  manifested  upon  the  subject,  the 
following  resume  of  facts,  and  clinical  experiences  with  it,  have 
been  gleaned  from  various  sources;  principally,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  deductions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Bricheteau,  from  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  and  published  in  the  30th 
November  No.  of  the  Bull.  Oen,  de  Ther, 

Chloral  is  made  by  the  reaction  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  pure 
chlorine  gas  being  passed  through  anhj'drous  alcohol,  with  sub- 
sequent distillation.  It  is  liquid  in  the  anhydrous  state  thus  ob- 
tained, and  is  heavj',  volatile  and  colorless.  It  becomes,  how- 
ever, solid  and  crystalline  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
small  proportion  of  water  by  the  two  combining,  that  is,  the 
chloral  becomes  hydrated  {en  s^kydratant). 

The  hydrate  assumes  the  form  of  white  star-shaped  crj'stals, 
has  a  pleasant,  penetrating  odor,  and  is  extremely  soluble  m 
water,  thirty  grains  dissolving  in  forty  of  water,  giving  a  neu- 
tral solution  when  pure — not  affected  by  acids ;  but  very  readily 
decomposed  by  any  caustic  alkali,  and  thus  liberating  chloroform. 

It  was  this  fact  that  suggested  to  Liebreich  (to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  its  therapeutical  application)  its  present  uses.  He 
reasoned,  correctly,  that  if  such  a  substance  should  enter  the 
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blood,  chloroform  would  slowly,  by  its  decomposition,  be  liber- 
ated, and  a  prolonged  anaesthesia  result  therefrom.  Numerous 
experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  and  man  have  demon- 
strated its  truth. 

Dr.  Bricheteau's  and  M.  Bouchet's  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
marized thus : 

It  is  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  motory  and  sensory  nervous 
system. 

If  the  hydrate  is  not  pure  and  crystalline,  so  that  in  the 
generation  of  chloroform,  by  adding  potassa,  there  is  no  brown 
color  in  the  resulting  residuum,  there  may  be  no  effect,  or  a  very 
dangerous  one. 

The  maximum  dose  for  an  adult  given  at  once  should  not  be 
above  five  to  six  grammes  (seventy-five  to  ninety  grains) ;  for  a 
child  one  to  two  grammes  (fifteen  to  thirty  grains.) 

The  solutions  should  not  be  made  very  long  before  their 
administration,  otherwise  they  change  and  become  inert. 

The  administration  may  be  by  the  mouth,  but  its  effects  are 
more  prompt  when  given  by  the  rectum. 

It  is  dangerous  to  employ  it  hypodermically,  and  gives  rise 
to  formidable  eschars. 

Arterial  tension  is  increased  under  the  influence  of  chloral, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminished.  This  tension  lessens 
upon  awaking,  as  the  sphymographic  trace  indicates. 

The  urine,  during  the  sleep  induced  by  chloral,  is  neutral,  and, 
when  boiled  with  Fehling's  liquor,  it  does  not  reduce  the  salts  of 
copper.  But,  twenty -four  hours  after  awaking,  when  it  contains 
chloral,  it  is  more  dense  and  reduces  the  salts  of  copper,  so  that 
a  temporary  glycosuria,  which  does  not  exist,  might  be  suspected. 

In  contradiction  to  this  last  statement,  M.  Personne  maintains 
very  positively  that  neither  chloral  nor  chloroform  are  ever  met 
with  in  the  urine.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  cupro-potassic 
liquid  mentioned  in  proof,  he  states  it  should  be  knowa  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  urates  which  it  contains,  urine  will  always 
reduce  the  copper  if  the  boiling  be  continued  long  enough. 

HydraU^.  of  chloral  rarely  causes  vomiting,  and  never  purges. 

The  temperature  is  a  little  lowered  by  doses  which  are  nat 
poisonous,  which  indicates  its  being  an  algid  medicament 

By  this  agent  perspiration  is  lessened,  and  the  skin  beeomea 
dryer  than  in  the  natural  state. 
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This  article  can  be  accurately  proportioned  for  the  production 
of  ansesthesia,  while,  with  chloroform,  by  inhalation,  the  vapor 
can  not  be  thus  dosed. 

The  action  of  chloral  is  that  of  chloroform;  but  it  is  longer  in 
being  produced,  and  lasts  for  a  longer  period. 

In  some  subjects  it  gives  rise  to  an  intoxication  similar  to 
alcohol,  manifested  by  muscular  and  moral  excitement ;  but  not 
of  a  disgusting  or  disagreeable  character. 

In  nearly  all  it  occasions  sleep,  which  is  seldom  accompanied 
by  hyperaesthesia :  a  deep  amiesthesia  being  almost  invariably 
produced,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  dose  administered.  In  the 
dose  of  two  to  five  grammes,  according  to  the  age,  it  is  complete, 
so  that  Vienna  paste  may  be  used,  or  teeth  extracted  without 
pain. 

Compared  with  opium — which  frequently  produces  vomiting 
and  destroys  the  appetite,  which  stimulates,  heats,  constipates, 
excites  the  perspiration,  occasions  slowly  a  heavy  sleep,  and 
leaves,  upon  waking,  a  malaise — hydrated  chloral  does  not  pro- 
duce vomiting  and  constipation,  nor  destroy  the  appetite;  it 
dries,  and  may  even  make  the  skin  cool ;  it  rapidly  produces  a 
light  sleep,  which  continues  some  time,  and  eventually,  on  awak- 
ing, no  drowsy  feelings  and  oppression  of  spirits  remain; 
besides  it  can  be  taken  several  days  in  succession. 

A  dose  of  forty-five  to  seventy-five  grains  can  be  repeated 
several  times  daily  without  inconverfience,  so  that  there  results 
two  or  three  times  several  hours  of  sleep,  separated  by  short 
periods  of  wakefulness. 

In  large  quantities  the  hydrate  produces  algidity,  while  opium 
causes  heat  and  sweating. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent  it  is  the  prime  ansestlictic  administered 
by  the  stomach,  and  is  a  sedative  in  the  violent  pains  of  gout 
and  the  severe  suffering  arising  from  nephritic  colic,  or  dental 
caries,  bums,  chorea,  and  may  be  used  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
natural  labor,  and  also  in  obstetrical  operations,  and  to  combat 
puerperal  eclampsia. 

It  is  not  probable.  Dr.  Richardson  states,  that  this  agent  will 
supersede  the  volatile  anaesthetics  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations,  but  it 
may  be  employed  to  produce  and  keep  up  sleep  in  painful 
diseases. 
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The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  chloral  by  the  blood 
are  formic  acid  and  chloroform,  which  are  eliminated  as  formiate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  can  not  well  be  given  except  in  solution. 
Dr.  Liebreich  recommends  the  following  formulae : 

As  an  ordinary  hypnotic. 

]fl  Hydratis  Chlorali,  grana  xxxviii. 

Mucilaginis  Acaciaa, 

Aqua  Distillatae,  aa  f  3v. 
Fiat  haustus. 

ft         .  Hydratis  Chlorali,  gr.  Ixii. 
Syrupi  Aurantii, 
Aq.  Distill,  aa.  f.  3v. 
Ft.  mistura  cujus  sumat  cochleare  magnum  hora  somni. 

As  a  sedative, 

ft  Hydratis  Chlorali,  gr.  xxx. 

Syr.  Aurantii, 
Mucil.  Acaciae,  aa.  f.  Jss. 
Aq.  Distillatae,  f.  gv. 
Fiat  mistura  cujus  sumat  cochleare  magnum  omni  quaque  hora. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


By  the  Editor. 

Borderland. — In  the  December  number,  1869,  of  the  London 
Lancet  (Am.  Rep.),  is  an  article  by  Metcalfe  Johnson,  M.  R.  C. 
S.  E.  entitled  "  Borderland,"  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing quotations; 

'*  There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  ncither'so  insane  as  to  require 
restraint  or  seclusion,  nor  so  sane  as  to  control  themselves — persons 
who,  instead  of  producing,  consume  tlie  taxes,  and  who  are  occasionally 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  poor-law  medical  officer  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  fit  subjects  for  the  punishment  necessary  to 
enforce  order  in  workhouses ;  and  the  question  how  far  tlieir  refractory 
habits  are  due  to  pathological  change  is  of  especial  interest. 

**  The  contour  of  various  individuals  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
member  of  the  genus  homo  lias  his  proclivity  to  some  predominant 
qualitv,  which,  modified  by  the  instruction  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  results  in  the  Wohlgeborcn  or  gentleman,  the  haughty 
beauty,  the  man  of  genius,  the  girl  of  the  jieriod,  the  poet,  the  mad- 
man, the  idiot,  the  thief,  the  munlerer,  the  preacher;  and  why  not  the 
refractory  pauper?  That  we  recognize  this  law  is  shown  when  we 
speak  of  red-haired  persons  as  lustlul,  fat  jiersons  as  inert,  etc.;  as  also 
when  we  acknowledge  distinctive  habits  as  belonging  to  races 
possessing  brachy-cephalic  and  dolicho-cephalic  skulls. 
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**  TakiD^  these  considerations  in  connection  with  the  vascular  theory 
of  mentation,  we  may  see  reason  to  think  that  the  hedonism  of  a  man, 
modified  hy  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  will  tend,  through  reflex 
action,  to  result  in  the  ordinary  tax-consuming  pauper  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  refractory  paiiper  on  the  other. 

**  Mr.  Disraeli  ('  Cantanni  Fleming')  says :  '  My  thought  has  been  the 
consequence  of  my  organization ;  my  action  the  result  of  a  necessity 
not  less  imperious.  My  fortune  and  my  intelligence  have  blended 
together,  and  formed  my  character.'  Under  this  view,  may  not  a  sym- 
pathetic nerve  (by  '  transmitted  hereditary  peculiarity ')  be  so  imperi- 
ous in  its  demands  as  to  lead  its  possessor  either  (uncontrolled  by  edu- 
cation) to  drunkenness,  masturbation,  hysteria,  etc.;  or  (controlled  by 
instruction  through  the  cerebro-spinal  nen'es)  to  such  a  proper  use  of 
his  instincts  as  to  end  in  sobriety,  manliness,  and  love  ?  In  the  words 
of  Tennyson — 

*  It  is  the  LiTTLB  rift  within  the  late.' 

"  Labor  is  the  lot  of  man.  Healthj^,  civilized  man  craves  labor.  Can 
the  man  whose  hedonism  is  that  ot  laziness,  drink,  etc.  to  the  extent 
that  induces  him  to  become  a  tax  consumer  instead  of  producer — in 
other  words,  a  pauper — be  looked  upon  as  a  sane,  healthy  man  ?  Or 
ought  we  not  rather  so  to  submit  him  to  the  treatment  of  confinement, 
control,  dietj  and  medical  supervision  as  shall  enable  him,  if  possible, 
to  support  himself?  This  is  in  true  accord  with  the  spirit  of  law,  which 
provides  (not,  as  of  yore,  for  retributive  vengeance,  but)  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  well-being  of  the  State.  TlS  tax-producer  has  a  right 
to  this  protection  acrainst  the  tax-consumer  as  a  return  for  his  contri- 
butions levied  by  law  for  poor  relief. 

**It  becomes  a  question,  then,  whether  the  average  hedonism  of 
society,  as  exemplified  in  that  section  called  paupers,  aoes  not  call  for 
increased  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  extended 
education  to  the  young,  and  in  a  modification  of  our  police  reforma- 
tory, workhouse^  asylum,  and  prison  discipline  as  applied  to  adults ; 
and  this  legislation  can  only  be  carried  out  with  judgment  by  refer- 
ence to  medical  testimony  and  medical  experience." 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous  cases  are 
reported  in  which  irritation  of  organs  (controlled  by  the  sympa- 
thetic) has  produced  insanity — as  that  of  a  man  insane  from 
irritation  of  the  glans  penis — the  glans  being  removed  he 
recovered — uterine  insanity,  and  those  cases  in  which  clitoridec- 
tomy  has  been  recommended.  Alcoholism  presents  numerous 
examples,  not  only  of  wasted  convolutions,  but  more  frequently 
of  sjTnpathetic  disturbance. 

He  8a3's  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  cultivate  the  percep- 
tions by  intellectual  pursuits,  the  instincts  seem  to  suffer ;  and 
thus  it  is  rare  to  find  a  great  thinker  also  a  great  eater,  or  a  very 
sensual  person.  For  the  same  reason  we  may  see  why  persons, 
like  paupers,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  drink,  are  in  most 
cases  of  very  limited  intellect. 

Hysteria,  in  some  forms,  he  regards  as  a  temporary  insanity. 
The  natural  perceptions  are  altered  by  irritation  of  the  uterus  or 
genitals,  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic.    But  the  pail  of 
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cold  water  stimulates  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and,  by  reflex 
action,  enables  the  sensory  functions  to  resume  their  authority  over 
the  sympathetic.  The  irritation  produced  through  the  genital 
system  may  be  called  the  hysteric  hedonism. 

Hereditary  Nature  op  Diseases  op  the  Nervous  System. 
— Says  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond:  "  My  experience  is  certainly  to 
the  effect  that  nervous  diseases  are  more  decidedly  hereditary 
than  any  others,  not  even  excepting  the  tuberculous."  *  While 
this  statement  is  undoubtedly  correct,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  each  form  of  nervous  disease  is  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring  without  change,  but  that  inheritance  is  frequently 
marked  by  variation  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  In  confir- 
mation of  what  we  say  we  find  Dr.  Radclifie,  in  Eet/nolert 
System  of  Medicine,  speaking  as  follows  : 

"In  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  flaw  in  the  family  historv,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Ihus,  out 
of  forty-eight  cases,  in  which  I  have  inquired  into  the  family  historv, 
I  find  twenty-seven  cases  in  which  father  or  mother  or  brother  or  sister 
had  been,  or  was,  the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  these  disorders,  viz.: 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity. 

"  It  is  not  iutcntea  by  this  statement  to  afiirm  that  true  epilepsy  has 
existed  in  the  parents  of  one-third  of  the  cases,  but  that  some  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  that  under  consi- 
deration, has  been  present  in  either  the  parents,  the  grand  parents, 
the  aunts  or  uncles,  brothers  or  gisters ;  that  there  has  been  a  family 
proclivity  to  nervous  disorders.  In  one  case,  showing  itself  by  idiocy, 
in  another  by  mania,  in  a  third  by  convulsions,  etc.'* 

Mr.  Maudsley,  in  his  "Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Mind,"  adds  his  testimony  in  support  of  the  fact  that  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  not  unfrequently  undergo  change  in  cha- 
racter in  their  hereditary  transmission.      On  page  214  he  states: 

"  Careful  inquiries  into  the  sundry  and  manifold  causes  of  nervous 
degeneration  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to  the  metauiorphoses 
which  diseases  undergo  in  hereditar>'  transmission,  as  a  matter  de- 
manding]: exact  study.  »  »  »  »  ♦ 
Kow  this  circumstance,  manifest  enough  in  individual  life,  is  much 
more  plainly  displayed  when  we  trace  the  history  and  progress  of 
nervous  disease  through  generations.  If.  instead  of  limiting  attention 
to  the  individual,  we  scan  the  organic  evolution  and  decay  of  a  family 
— processes  which,  as  in  the  orpuiism,  are  sometimes  going  on  slmut- 
taneously—then  it  is  made  sufliciently  evident  how  close  are  the  funda- 
mental relations  of  nervous  diseases,  how  artilicial  the  divisions  be- 
twen  them  may  sometimes  appear.  Epilepsy  in  the  parent  may  be- 
come insanity  in  the  offsnrint'.  or  insanity  epilepsy  in  the  child  ;  and 
chorea  or  convulsions  in  the  child  may  be  the  consequence  of  great 
nervous  excitability,  natural  or  accidental,  in  the  mother.    In  families 

*  Psychological  Journal,  October,  1869.  Article  on  Hereditary  Diseaies  of  (he  Ntrrou 
0yit«iD.    By  Dr.  Stephan  Kogers. 
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in  which  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  insanity,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  one  member  afflictea  with  one  form  of  nervous  disease, 
and  another  with  another ;  one  suflei-s  perhaps  ft-om  epilepsy,  another 
ft-om  neuralgia  or  hysteria,  a  third  may  commit  suicide,  and  a  fourth 
become  maniacal. " 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  we  will  here  allude  to 
some  facts  iu  regard  to  drunkenness.  All  wiiters  on  insanity 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  agree  that  intemperance  is  heredi- 
tary; but  not  only  does  it  appear  as  drunkenness  in  succeeding 
generations,  but  the  morbid  changes  which  it  produces  in  the 
structure  of  the  brains  of  its  victims  not  unfrequentl}'  entail  upon 
the  offspring  chorea,  epilepsy,  insanity,  idiocy,  etc.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, the  great  naturalist,  physician  and  poet,  said  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  we  learn  from  the  article  of  Dr.  Rogers  in 
the  "  Psychological  Journal,"  to  which  we  have  before  aUuded, 
*'  that  all  the  diseases  from  drinking  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors,  are  liable  to  become  hereditary',  even  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, gradually  increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the 
family  becomes  extinct." 

Nature  seems  to  have  wisely  provided  for  the  extinction  of  a 
family,  when  the.  calamities  of  intemperance  has  invaded  it,  by 
entailing  sterility  upon  subsequent  generations.  Mr.  Maudsley 
states  that  when  some  of  the  evil  influences  which  notably  give 
rise  to  disease,  among  which  he  classes  intemperance,  have  en- 
gendered a  morbid  variety,  the  evil  wiU,  unless  counteracted  by 
better  influences  brought  to  bear,  increase  through  generations, 
until  the  degeneration  has  gone  so  far  that  the  continuance  of 
the  species  is  impossible. 

**  In  this  degeneration  going  on  through  generations  we  have  a  re- 
troprade  movement,  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  -progressive  speciali- 
zation, and  increasing  complexity  of  relation  with  the  external,  which 
have  already  been  clescribed  as  characteristic  of  advancing  devcloij- 
ment.  In  place  of  sound  and  proper  eU  ments,  w  liich  may  take  their 
due  place  and  perform  their  coordinate  function  in  the  social  organism, 
there  are  produced  morbid  varieties  fit  only  lor  excretion." 

Dr.  Turner,  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Inebri- 
ate Asylum,  1864,  says:  **  We  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim,  as  a 
law  of  almost  universal  application,  that  three  consecutive  genera- 
tions of  inebriates  will  leave  no  issue.  The  third  generation 
may  have  children,  but  not  one  of  these  will  be  reared  to  man- 
hood." And  Dr.  Rogers  in  his  paper  read  before  tlie  N.  Y. 
Hedico-Chirurgical  Society  remarks: 
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**The  point  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  more  parti- 
cularly is  the  prominent  position  given  to  hereditary  drunkenness  in 
this  history  of  physical  and  intellectual  degeneration.  It  is  a  grave 
and  interesting  fact,  not  in  this  instance  only,  unfortunately,  that  the 

Earent  who  destroys  tlie  organization  of  his  nervous  system  by  alco- 
olic  excesses,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  transmit  to  his  offspring  disor- 
dered neiTous  systems,  which  become  manifest  in  almost  any  form  these 
diseases  take.  Tims  he  may  be  subject  to  maniacal  attacks,  to  an  early 
decay  of  the  whole  brain  and  nerve  structure,  resulting  in  general  pa- 
ralysis; to  a  disordered  and  uncontrollable  passion  or  desire  to  take 
stimulants;  to  the  various  convulsive  diseases;  or,  sadder  still,  he  may, 
from  the  first,  or  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  hopeless  imbecility. 

'*  Unlike  some  other  forms  of  hereditary  disease,  the  degeneracy  of  al- 
coholic inheritance  appears  to  tend  rather  rapidly  to  the  abolition  of 
procreative  powers." 

Granular  Degeneration  op  Nerve  Cells  in  Insanity. — 
Dr.  James  C.  Howdon,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet 
(Amer.  Rep.),  says  that  many  morbid  appearances  have  been 
chronicled  as  generally  observed  in,  if  not  altogether  peculiar  to, 
general  paralytics,  granular  deposits  on  the  arachnoid,  adhesion 
of  the  membranes  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
crystalline  granulations  in  the  lining  membranes  of  the  venti'icle, 
unusual  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  and  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  are  among  the  appearances  most  commonly  ob- 
served in  the  brain  in  general  paral3'sis.  Yet  not  one  of  these, 
or  no  group  of  them,  is  invariably  detected ;  while  the  same 
changes  are  found,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  the  brains  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  affected  with  the  disease. 

He  refers  to  the  views  of  M.  M.  Poineau  and  Bonnet,  who 
have  concluded  that  general  paralysis  is  marked  1st,  sometimes 
by  a  proliferation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  brain,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  functional  and  material  changes  of  the  nerve-tissue  are 
due  to  defective  nutrition.  2nd,  That  the  principal  and  con- 
stant alteration  of  the  encephalon  consists  in  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  new  cells.  3rd,  That  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  colored  with  brown  pigment  much  more  intenselj'^  than  is 
the  case  in  persons  who  die  from  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Howdon  states  that  during  fifteen  ycsLVs  he  has  made  mi- 
croscopic examinations  of  the  brains  of  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  labored  under  all  forms  of  mental  disease, 
and  that  his  observations  have  resulted  as  follows: 

1st.  He  has  met  with  an  apparent  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
grey  substance  of  the  cerebrum  in  some  caBcs  of  general  paraljiir 
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sis  and  in  cases  of  acute  mania,  without  paralytic  symptoms^  but 
believes  it  to  be  a  rare  condition. 

2nd.  That  in  all  cases  of  long  standing  insanity,  the  cells  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  present  a  granular  appearance ; 
that  this  appearance  is  most  intense  when  the  mental  excitement 
has  been  most  severe  and  long  continued,  as  in  general  paralysis, 
epileptic  mania,  and  remittent  mania ;  that  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  deposition  of  granules  of  hsematoisin  outside  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  gray  substance, 
and  usually  by  deposits  of  free  granules  scattered  through  the 
grey  substance. 

3rd.  That  similar  changes  in  or  around  the  cells  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  exception  of  the 
cerebellum,  where  the  cells  are  always  (?)  free  of  granules. 

4th.     That  the  granules  are  not  generally  of  a  fatty  nature. 

A  careful  examination,  he  states,  with  a  variety  of  magnifying 
powers,  inclines  him  to  think  that,  in  many  instances,  the  gran- 
ules are  deposited,  not  inside  the  cells,  but  around  them,  as  the 
hsematoisin  is  around  the  bloodvessels ;  and  he  has  sometimes 
noticed  them  scattered  along  the  fibre  coming  from  the  multipo- 
lar cells.  The  granules  are  unaffected  alike  by  sulphuric  ether 
and  strong  alkalies.  In  extreme  cases  the  cell  becomes  con- 
verted into  an  opaque,  yellow,  horn-like  body,  in  which  no  trace 
of  a  nucleus  can  be  detected. 


PREMATURE  AND  FALSE  UTERINE  PAINS. 

By  Alex.  B.  Tadlock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Premature  and  ineffective,  as  well  as  spurious  or  false  pains, 
sometimes  precede  the  true  and  effective.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally either  ignored  or  classified  with  the  latter.  Opium  is  said 
to  have  a  controlling  influence  over  these  pains,  ^'  until  a  certain 
period  arrives  when  its  remedial  influence  ceases."  I  will  essay 
an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  relation  of  these  superinduced 
uterine  phenomena. 

The  uterus,  like  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys  and  other  internal 
viscera,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  sympathetic  influence,  while 
it  is  but  sparingly  furnished  with  cerebro-spinal  force.  More- 
over, the  latter  reaches  the  uterus  only  indirectly  by  the  third 
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and  fourth  sacral  nerves  through  the  medium  of  plexuses  and 
sympathetic  ganglia.  Hence  its  functions  are  neither  subject  to, 
nor  under  ths  control  of,  the  will  or  consciousness,  but  are  pure- 
ly involuntary.  Sympathy  is  both  evoked  and  reciprocated  by 
this  organ  in  disease,  so  intimate  is  its  grand  ganglionic  relation- 
ship. Some  of  the  offspring  of  this  sympathetic  alliance  may 
be  identified  in  vicarious  menstruation,  palpitation,  gastritis, 
cancer,  consumption,  convulsions,  etc.  The  erratic  nature  of 
pains  which  are  strictly  spurious,  also  demonstrates  the  office 
and  character  of  this  system  of  nerves,  as  well  as  their  intimate 
relationship  in  uterine  anatomy,  whether  they  be  owing  to  uter- 
ine or  extra-uterine  influences,  such  as,  for  example,  distension 
of  the  abdominal  parieties,  constipation,  pressure  upon  the  pel- 
vic, abdominal,  or  thoracic  viscera,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  the  ima- 
gination, or  uterine  rheumatism. 

Again,  the  s^^mpathetic  nerve  system  is  as  much  the  abode  of 
life — the  soul,  if  you  please — as  the  cerebrospinal  system  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit.  The  one  is  ever  prone  to  evil,  the 
other  is  the  grand  medium  for  the  physiological  manifestations 
of  nature,  and  is  constantly  reflecting  the  glory  and  omniscience 
of  the  Creator.  Conception,  gestation,  and  the  first  of  parturi- 
tion— pre-ordained  and  natural  processes,  and  subservient  alone 
to  the  workings  of  nature  in  her  natural  channels — are  fit  exam- 
ples of  this,  while  discord  in  the  harmony  of  these  processes 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  discord  be  at  the 
time  of  gravidity,  and  such  as  to  produce  uterine  contractions, 
we  certainly  have  an  example  of  premature  or  superinduced 
pains.  Hence  we  conclude  that  premature  pains  have  an  induc- 
tive cause,  which  acts  through  the  cerebro-spinal  axes — reflex  in 
nature,  it  is  true,  but  at  variance  with  the  operative  plans  and 
processes  of  these  sympathetic  threads  of  organic  life. 

Remedial  agents  are  indicated  in  both  these  classes  of  pains, 
and  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  until  the  '•'•certain  period'* 
arrives,  and  that  period  is  when  nature  declares  her  work  of 
gestation  finished,  and  marshals  her  forces  to  launch  into  exist- 
ence the  newly-completed  monitor.  Cerebro-spinal  communica- 
tion may  be  cut  off  by  severing  the  spinal  cord ;  consciousness 
and  mobility  may  be  suspended  by  ana?8thetics  and  narcotics ; 
but,  imlcss  fatal  in  effect,  delivery  will  take  place  in  spite  of  them 
all,  and  nature  be  triumphant  in  her  work. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECTION    OF  OBSTETRICS   OF  THE 

CINCINNATI  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  J.  J.  QuiNN,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

The  section  on  obstetrics,  to  whom  were  referred  the  papers 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Whittaker,  read  before  the  Academy,  has  given 
the  subject  treated  of  as  full  consideration  as  the  very  limited  time 
since  the  essays  were  submitted  would  allow. 

The  first  essay,  "On  the  examination  by  Palpation  of  the 
Pregnant  Abdomen,"  gives  the  history  of  the  external  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  position  of 
the  foetus  in  the  uterus,  and  dwells  particularly  upon  the  meagre 
notices  of  it  by  English  writers ;  and  it  is  claimed,  that  an  expert 
manipulator  can  not  only  determine  the  actual  position  and  pre- 
sentation, but  can  also  ascertain  very  nearly  the  exact  weight 
and  length  of  the  child. 

Although  it  is  true,  as  intimated  by  the  essayist,  that  English 
obstetrical  works  generally  contain  no  long  dissertation  on  tlie 
examination  of  the  abdomen  by  palpation,  there  is  not  one,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  which  does  not  mention  the  enlargement  and 
shape  of  the  abdomen  as  signs  of  pregnancy.  They  may  not  all 
direct  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  abdomen  to  ascertain 
the  changes  it  may  have  undergone,  any  more  than  th  3y  direct 
the  eye  to  the  mammae  to  notice  the  change  around  the  nipple, 
but  they  do  not,  therefore,  imply  that  palpation  of  the  abdomen, 
any  more  than  inspection  of  the  breasts,  is  of  no  importance  in 
diagnosing  a  case  of  pregnancy.  Not  only  do  English  obstetri- 
cal writers  mention  the  changes  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  they  give  the  differential  diagnosis  between  an  abdomi- 
nal distension  from  an  enlarged  uterus,  and  one  from  other 
causes,  which  cannot  be  made  without  external  examinations. 
They  also  particularly  specify  the  progressive  stages  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  gravid  uterus  corresponding  to  the  different 
stages  of  pregnancy ;  and  some  of  them  assure  us  that  at  certain 
periods  of  gestation  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  may  be  often  distinct- 
ly felt  through  the  abdomen.  These  views  are  not  confined  to 
obstetrical  writers  alone,  but  are  either  directly  laid  down,  or 
clearly  deducible  from  Hall  on  Diagnosis,  Barclay  on  Medical 
Diagnosis,  Guy's  Forensic  Medicine,  Beck's  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  other  English  and  American  works.    With  such  in- 
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formation  the  intelligent  student  of  English  medical  literature 
would  hardly  fail  to  attach  importance  to  external  examinations 
of  the  abdomen  in  pregnancy.  Of  what  use  would  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  which  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  occupied  at 
the  end  of  the  third  and  each  subsequent  month  of  gestation,  un- 
less the  physician  was  expected  to  profit  by  it  in  determining  the 
existence  and  stage  of  pregnancy  by  palpation  of  the  abdomen 
in  connection  with  other  symptoms  ?  And  who  would  detect 
and  trace  through  the  abdominal  walls,  the  situation  of  the  foBtal 
limbs,  without  forming  at  least  an  opinion  on  the  position  of  the 
child  in  the  uterus  ? 

But  we  are  not  wanting  in  direct  instructions  upon  external 
abdominal  examinations.  One  of  the  modes  explicitly  recom- 
mended for  distinguishing  a  uterine  from  an  abdominal  tumor, 
is  palpation.  The  method  proposed  by  Morgagni,  and  since  re- 
commended by  a  number  of  obstetricians,  of  immersing  the  hand 
in  hot  or  cold  water,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
suddenly  applying  it  to  the  abdomen  to  incite  fcetal  movements, 
is  but  a  species  of  palpation.  P.  Cazeaux,  in  his  work  on  mid- 
wifery, translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Thomas,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1850,  says  that,  in  certain  cases,  we 
must  "  rely  more  particularly  on  abdominal  palpation  "  to  detect 
the  active  movements  of  the  foetus,  than  upon  any  other  mode  of 
examination.  The  same  writer  lays  down  particular  directions 
about  the  position  in  which  the  patient  should  be  placed,  the 
mode  of  manipulation,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  guarded  against 
and  overcome  in  the  examination.  And  he  assents  to  the  views 
of  Schmitt,  that  "  abdominal  explorations  "  are  often  more  valua- 
ble in  determining  a  case  of  pregnancy  than  internal  examina- 
tions, and  that  they  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  our  efforts 
to  form  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  we  have  for  the  employment  of 
the  external  examinations,  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  from 
an  enlarged  uterus,  and  the  forms  or  shape  of  the  tumor  produc- 
ing it,  have  not  generally  been  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  and 
reliable  signs  of  pregnancy.  And  if  not  reliable  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  a  foetus,  within  the  uterus,  it  might  be  asked  bow 
they  can  infallible  reveal,  not  only  the  position  and  presentation, 
but  the  size  and  weight  of  the  infant  ?  Although  we  may  learn 
from  palpation  that  the  expansion  and  conformation  of  the  abdo- 
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men  arise  from  an  enlarged  womb,  and  not  from  ascites,  or 
tumors  external  to  the  uterus,  are  we  sure  that  the  changes  have 
been  the  result  of  pregnancy  ?  Can  we  determine  positively,  in 
the  absence  of  foetal  movements,  placental  murmur,  or  motions 
of  the  foetal  heart,  from  an  external  examination,  whether  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  is  the  result  of  conception,  or  whether 
it  is  caused  by  moles,  hydatids,  or  other  morbid  growths  within 
the  cavity  of  the  organ  ?  Fodere  and  Mahon  seem  to  think  not. 
And  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  most  writers  upon  the  subject 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  When  an  examination  at  an 
early  stage  of  pregnancy  is  deemed  necessary,  Fodere  and  Mahon 
advise  the  emptying  of  the  bowels  and  the  placing  of  the  patient 
on  her  back  witii  the  knees  elevated.  Then,  they  say,  "  if  the 
woman  be  not  too  fat  or  deformed,  the  uterus  maybe  felt  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  by  applying  the  extended  hand 
over  the  middle  of  the  hypogastiium,  so  that  the  thumb  touches 
the  navel  and  the  small  finger  the  pubes.  On  her  making  an 
expiration  the  enlarged  uterus  may  be  felt,  hard,  and  of  a  sphere 
leal  form.  If  these  be  present  they  indicate  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  uterus,  but  not  ike  cause  of  it. 

If  to  palpation  be  added  ballotement  or  auscultation  and  other 
methods  of  examination,  the  diagnosis  would,  of  course,  be  more 
certain.  But  would  it  even  then  indicate  the  position  and  pre- 
sentation ?  Dr.  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham  tells  us  very  emphati- 
cally that  ^^  there  are  no  symptoms  manifested  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  labor,  by  which  we  are  able  to  determine  that 
the  child  lies  transversely  in  utero.''  After  alluding  to  some  of 
the  conditions  that  may  cause  an  unusual  form  in  the  distended 
abdomen  and  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  a  transverse  presentation,  he 
adds,  ^*'  we  can,  therefore,  by  no  means  rely  for  a  diagnostic 
mark  on  the  external  figure  as  detected  by  the  application  of  the 
hand/'  Although  we  may  suspect  an  irregular  position,  **  it  is," 
he  continues,  '*  only  after  labor  has  commenced,  and  when,  in- 
deed, it  has  made  some  progress,  that  we  can  positively  detect  a 
transverse  presentation."  And  he  concludes  by  saying  that  ''  we 
can  only  positively  detect  a  transverse  presentation  by  distinguish- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  child,  which  indicate  to  us  the  mode 
in  which  it  lies."  Upon  the  subject  of  breech  presentations  he 
states  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  abdomen  as  compared  to  its  appearance  in  former  pregnan- 
6— Vol.  Ul. 
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cies,  and  that  ^'  there  is  not  one  symptom  by  which  we  are  able 
to  detect  that  the  breech  will  present  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  labor."  And  he  adds,  that  any  suspicions 
drawn  from  the  belief  that  we  have  detected  the  hard,  globular 
head  of  the  foetus  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  even  though 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  were  unusually  thin  and  the  woman  much 
attenuated,  "  must  be  very  liable  to  error ;  for  it  is  far  from  easy 
to  distinguish  the  head  by  the  hand  applied  externally ;  and  the 
labor  must  be  somewhat  advanced  before  we  can  ascertain  that 
the  breech  is  offering  itself  at  the  pelvic  brim."  In  these  views 
Dr.  Bamsbotham  is  sustained  by  other  high  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand  Cazeaux  lays  down  certain  external  signs  by  which 
a  transverse  position  may  be  reasonably  suspected  even  before 
the  beginning  of  labor,  and  he  asserts  that  breech  presentations 
may  be  ^^  almost  positively  diagnosticated "  before  labor  has 
commenced. 

Our  own  experience  would  not  warrant  us  in  discarding  exam- 
inations of  the  abdomen  by  palpation  as  a  mode  of  diagnosis. 
We  regard  it  as  a  valuable,  though  not  infallible,  means  of 
determining  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  and  also  of  enabling  the 
operator  at  advanced  periods  of  gestation  to  form  an  opinion 
whether  the  position  is  natural  or  irregular.  Of  course  when 
aided,  as  recommended  in  the  paper,  by  auscultation,  its  value  is 
enhanced.  The  author,  however.  Just  quoted  (Cazeaux)  "does 
not  believe  that  auscultation  can  thi-ow  any  light  on  the  diag- 
nosis "  of  transverse  positions,  although  it  may  assist  in  detect- 
ing some  presentations  of  the  vertex  and  breech.  Whether  pal- 
pation possesses  all  the  advantages  and  virtues  claimed  for  it  by 
its  ardent  advocates,  may  be  doubted ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  subject 
still  open  for  discussion;  and  as  such  we  report  it  back  to  the 
Academy. 

On  the  Rectification  of  the  Fotal  Position  by  External  Manipulation. 

This  paper  answers  some  of  the  objections  made  to  the  first 
essay,  and  offers  arguments  in  favor  of  correcting  malpositions 
in  utero,  by  extemsJ  manipulations. 

Every  obstetrician  is  aware  of  the  advantages  of  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  patient  during  labor,  in  cases  of  obliquities  of  the 
uterus ;  and  not  a  few  believe  that  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  such  external  manipulations  as  would  tend  to  bring 
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the  OS  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  place  the  body  and  fundus 
of  the  uterus  in  the  proper  direction  for  the  descent  of  the  child. 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  similar  manoeuvres, 
especially  when  instituted  before  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
and  after  the  commencement  of  labor,  so  as  to  be  aided  by  uter- 
ine contractions,  would  be  of  advantage  in  correcting  some  irreg- 
ular presentations.    Cases  of  spontaneous  version  and  evolution 
have  been  recorded,  and  have  occurred  in  our  own  city.    Indeed, 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  are  such  cases,  that  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  has  long  since  been  dispelled.    When  the  uterus  is  found 
capable  of  changing  a  shoulder  into  a  vertex  presentation,  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  might  derive  assistance  from  art, 
in  correcting  an  irregular  position.    And  this  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  operation  of  cephalic  version  by  the  united,  inter- 
nal, and  external  manipulations  of  the  accoucheur.     In  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  perform  turning,  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  without  the  application  of  the  hand  exter- 
nally to  support  the  organ.    The  operations  of  cephalic,  pelvic 
and  podalic  versions  are  materially  facilitated  by  external  mani- 
pulations.   The  foetus  has  been  known  to  perform  evolutions 
within  the  womb  before  the  period  of  gestation  had  expired.     It 
would  not  be  wonderful  if,  in  such  cases,  well  directed  manipu- 
lations upon  the  abdomen  could  change  the  the  position  and 
presentation  of  the  child  in  utero.     But  such  cases  are  not  very 
numerous  in  the  individual  practice  of  many  physicians.    And, 
besides,  the  capacity  which  admits  of  such  free  action  of  the 
foetus  is  not  always  unattended  with  danger  to  the  child.    We 
have  seen  more  than  one  case  in  which  the  cord  was  found 
knotted,  the  result  of  such  evolution.     In  June,  1851,  the  writer 
delivered  a  woman  of  a  dead,  putrid  foetus.    The  cord  was  long, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  complete  single  knot,  so  tightly  drawn  aa 
to  effectually  arrest  circulation.     Seven  weeks  before  this  tiiie 
patient  had  complained  of  experiencing  a  singular  sensation, 
attributed,  at  the  time,  to  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  a  dangerously 
sick  child.    The  sensation  was  described  as  a  sudden,  tumultu- 
ous motion  of  the  abdomen,  followed  by  faintness  which  soon 
disappeared,  and  by  a  total  absence  of  any  subsequent  move- 
ments in  the  womb.    Perhaps  version  might  have  been  performed 
in  this  instance,  had  the  indications  warranted  its  attempt ;  but 
would  that  have  obviated  the  danger  of  knotting  the  cord  ?    The 
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history  of  this  patient's  subsequent  labors  would  indicate  that 
this  was  not  the  only  pregnancy  in  which  the  foetus  enjoyed  great 
freedom  of  action.  In  March,  1852,  we  were  again  called  to  visit 
her  in  confinement.  The  cord,  which  was  long  as  in  the  previous 
pr^nancy,  collapsed  and  dispite  of  every  effort  to  return  it,  or 
otherwise  prevent  compression,  its  circulation  was  arrested  and 
the  child  still  bom.  We  were  again  summoned  to  attend  her  in 
April,  1853.  The  membranes  had  ruptured  and  a  fetid  fluid  was 
escaping.  We  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  child  was  dead 
and  requested  that  another  physician  should  be  sent  for  to  take 
charge  of  the  case,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
deliver  the  same  patient  in  three  successive  labors  of  still  bom 
infants.  Against  this  the  patient  strongly  protested  and  we 
remained  in  charge.  Putrefaction  had  taken  place  in  the  foetus 
as  predicted,  and  the  funis,  which  was  again  long,  had  been 
twisted  upon  itself  in  its  placental  two  thirds,  as  perfectly  as  the 
twist  in  an  ordinary  hemp  rope.  We  attended  the  same  woman 
in  three  subsequent  accouchments,  (May,  1854,  April,  1857,  and 
June,  I860,)  in  all  of  which  the  presentations  were  natural,  the 
parturitions  easy  and  the  births  safe. 

The  following  case,  we  think,  illustrates  the  possibility  of  cor- 
recting malpositions  by  slow  and  what  might  be  termed  passive 
manoeuvres  upon  the  abdomen.  In  April,  1866,  the  writer  was 
called  to  see  a  young  married  woman,  aged  22  years,  in  the 
second  labor ;  found  the  child  in  a  transverse  position,  and  in 
due  time  delivered  by  podalic  version,  the  child  dying  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  funis.  We  learned  from  the  patient  and  her 
mother  that  similar  difficulty  had  accompanied  the  first  labor,  the 
attending  physician  having  informed  them  that  it  was  a  case  of 
back  presentation.  As  in  the  second  confinement  the  child  was 
still  bom.  Subsequently  we  were  again  call  to  visit  the  same 
patient,  and  found  her  about  seven  and  a  half  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  complaining  of  constant  pain  in  the  right  side. 
From  the  external  figure  of  the  abdomen,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  two  previous  pregnancies,  and  the  fact  that  the 
OS  uteri  was  found  in  its  proper  situation,  a  transverse  position  of 
the  child  was  suspected.  A  compress,  held  in  position  by  a 
bandage,  was  applied  below  and  externally  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  foetus,  and  the  patient  instructed  to 
lie  Invariably  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     Relief  from 
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the  pain  followed  in  a  few  days  after  the  application  of  the  pad 
and  bandage,  and  a  gradual  adjustment  of  the  gravid  uterus 
towards  its  natural  position  in  the  abdomen  was  noticeable  up 
to  the  period  of  her  third  labor,  in  March,  1868.  A  vaginal  ex- 
amination then  revealed  an  irregular  vertex  presentation,  which 
after  twelve  hours  of  severe  labor,  during  which  abdominal  man- 
ipulations were  moderately  employed,  resolved  itself  into  the 
fifth  position  of  Baudolocque  (the  anterior  fontanelle  behind  the 
right  acetabalum).  We  then  delivered  the  woman  safely  with 
forceps.     Both  mother  and  child  are  still  living  and  well. 

How  often  external  manipulation  alone  would  rectify  unfavor- 
able presentations,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  we  are  not 
permitted  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  essayist  who  narrates  a 
number  of  successful  operations,  to  which  he  was  an  eye  witness. 
We  are  told,  also,  that  Wigand  and  Velpeau  brought  the  head 
into  the  natural  position,  by  mere  pressure  upon  the  abdomen ; 
and  Cazeaux  says  that  cephalic  version  has  not  unfrequently 
been  performed  by  external  manipulations.  Our  own  experience 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  correction  of  an  irregular  pre- 
sentation by  external  manipulations  merely,  without  the  aid  of 
the  hand  within  the  vagina,  is  not  always  as  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment as  might  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of  the  operations  of 
the  German  professors  referred  to  in  the  paper.  And  this  exper- 
ience is  based,  not  upon  doubtful  or  supposed  positions,  ascer- 
tained through  the  abdominal  parieties,  but  after  careful  and 
accurate  diagnosis,  made  subsequent  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  firm  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  upon  the  foetus.  That  external  manipulations 
alone,  would  be  always  successful  in  rectifying  malpositions  of 
the  foetus  in  utero,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  adepts,  we 
are  far  from  being  convinced;  that  they  will  be  occasionally 
successful  we  have  good  reason  for  believing;  that  they  are 
worthy  of  trial  in  many  cases,  we  would  not  dispute ;  but  we 
would  have  greater  confidence  of  success  from  external  and 
internal  manipulations  combined. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  this  subject  to 
which  we  might  allude,  and  that  is  the  period  when  abdominal 
manipulations  should  be  attempted.  Upon  this  point  the  paper 
does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  explicit.  It  is  true  that  some  of  its 
advocates  claim  that  the  operation  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
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as  the  malposition  is  discovered — "  the  sooner  the  better,  the 
fruit  being  ripe."  Bat  when,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  fruit 
ripe  ?  Is  it  when  quickening  has  taken  plac€,  or  at  the  end  of 
gestation  ?  If  before  the  end  of  gestation,  would  there  not  be 
some  danger  of  knotting  or  twisting  the  cord,  or  of  tightening 
it  when  coiled  around  the  neck  or  shoulders  of  the  child,  so  as 
to  arrest  its  circulation  ?  Might  not  the  placenta  become  parti- 
ally detached  and  hemorrhage  set  in  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
inducing  premature  labor  from  the  manipulations  ?  If  not,  and 
it  were  possible  to  adjust  the  position,  would  it  remain  adjusted 
until  parturition  came  on  ?  If  the  operation  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted until  afber  gestation  has  been  completed,  how  are  we  to 
know  when  that  function  has  been  accomplished  ?  Few  women 
know  the  exact  date  of  their  conception,  and  the  instances  are 
many  in  which  the  period  of  utero-gestation  has  exceeded  the 
usual  time  allotted  to  it.  If  labor  must  have  commenced  before 
abdominal  manipulations  are  warranted,  why  should  the  pati«nt 
be  subjected  to  such  early  and  frequent  examinations  as  have 
been  contended  for  ? 

If  external  manipulations  are  to  be  generally  adopted  by  the 
profession  for  the  rectification  of  unfavorable  positions  of  the 
foetus  in  the  utero,  it  is  important  to  understand,  as  definitely  as 
possible,  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  should  be  under- 
taken. 

The  section  would  conclude  by  agreeing  with  the  essayist,  that 
abdominal  palpation  and  manipulation  in  cases  of  pregnancy, 
have  unquestionably  their  advantages.  Palpation  is  always  of 
great  assistance  in  determining  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  It 
is  also  frequently  valuable  in  detecting  an  unfavorable  position 
of  the  child  in  utero  before  the  commencement  of  labor.  But 
the  indications  it  funiishes  must  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
External  manoeuvres,  when  properly  directed,  are  certainly  of 
great  benefit  in  correcting  malpositions  in  certain  cases ;  but, 
employed  alone,  they  will  frequently  fail,  and  will  always  derive 
assistance  from  internal  manipulation. 


Cretinism  in  Switzerland  (JT.  F.  Med,  Gazette)  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase.  According  to  official  reports  there  was  at 
the  beginning  of  1868,  3,431  cretins,  and  6,258  insane  in  a  x>opula- 
tion  of  a  little  over  two  millions. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Registrar  of  the  city  of  Providence,  calls 
attention  in  his  last  monthly  report  to  the  prevalence  of  infant 
diseases  and  their  cause.    He  says : 

Though  the  percentage  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  city  of 
Providence  is  comparatively  small,  being  constantly  very  much 
less  than  in  all  other  cities  of  equal  or  greater  size  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  it  is  even  here  altogether  greater  than  it  should  be.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  good  reason,  in  accordance  with 
nature  or  good  sense,  why  in  the  pleasant  month  just  past,  41  of 
the  one  hundred  decedents  should  be  less  than  five  years  of  age. 
And  this  proportion  is  less  than  during  the  summer  months,  and 
less  than  in  other  cities. 

This  large  loss  of  infant  life  in  our  American  cities  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  impure  air,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  summer  season.  But  the  loss 
of  infant  life  is  not  confined  to  the  summer  season,  nor  to  sum- 
mer complaints,  so  called.  The  loss  goes  on  in  cold  weather  as 
well  as  warm,  and  lung  fever,  convulsions,  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  of  the  lungs,  <fec.,  destroy  far  more  children  than  cholera 
infantum  and  diarrhoea. 

The  truth  is,  the  chief  cause  of  infantile  mortality  is  not  more 
the  weather,  or  foul  air,  than  the  ignorance  and  false  pride  of  the 
mothers.  Children  are  killed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
dressed,  and  b>  the  food  that  is  given  them,  as  much  as  by  any 
other  causes.  Infants  of  the  most  tender  age,  in  our  changeable 
and  rough  climate,  are  left  with  bare  arms  and  legs,  and  with  low- 
neck  dresses.  The  mothers  in  the  same  dress,  would  shiver  and 
suffer  with  cold,  and  expect  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the  result  of  their 
culpable  carelessness.  And  yet  the  mothers  could  endure  such 
n  treatment  with  far  less  danger  to  health  and  life  than  their 
tender  infants. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  indicate  the  effects  of  this  mode  of 
dressing,  or  want  of  dressing,  on  the  child.  The  moment  the 
eold  air  strikes  the  bare  arms  and  legs  of  the  child,  the  blood  is 
driven  from  these  extremities  to  the  internal  and  more  vital  or- 
gans of  the  body.  The  result  is  congestion,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  these  organs.  In  warm  weather,  the  effect  will  be  con- 
gestion of  the  bowels,  causing  diarrhosa,  dysentery,  or  cholera 
infantum.  We  think  that  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  summer  complaints, 
60-eailed.  In  colder  weather,  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  dbc, 
will  result.  At  all  seasons,  congestion,  more  or  less,  is  caused, 
the  definite  effects  depending  upon  the  constitution  of  the  child, 
the  weather,  and  various  other  circumstances. 

It  is  paiiifulf  extremely  so,  to  any  one  who  refleets  upon  the 
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subject,  to  see  children  thus  decked  like  victims  for  sacrifice^  to 
gratify  the  insane  pride  of  foolish  mothers.  Our  most  earnest 
advice  to  all  mothers  is,  to  dress  the  legs  and  arms  of  their  chil- 
dren warmly,  at  ail  events.  It  would  be  infinitely  less  dangerous 
to  life  and  health  to  leave  their  bodies  uncovered,  than  to  leave 
their  arms  and  legs  as  bare  as  is  the  common  custom. — Jiedicai 
and  Surgical  Reporter, 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  CREPITANT  AND  SUBCREPITANT  RALE* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Aus- 
tin Flint  read  a  paper  on  The  Crepiiant  and  Subcrepiiant  Rale.  He 
showed  that  these  rales  could  be  perfectly  imitated  by  means  of 
the  article  known  as  '^patent  india-rubber  sponge"  lately  intro- 
duced. Compressing  the  sponge  and  letting  it  expand  near  the 
ear — dry  for  the  crepitant,  and  moibt  for  the  subcrepitant,  rale— 
the  latter  would  be  heard  during  both  compression  and  expan- 
sion, the  former  during  expansion  only.  This  illusti*ated  the  true 
theory  of  the  crepitant  rale,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  sudden  sep- 
aration of  coherent  surfaces,  and  not  by  bubbling — an  explana> 
tion  first  propounded  by  Dr.  Edson  Carr,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  T.> 
in  1842,  (Am.  Jour.  Med  Sci.,  Oct.,  1842,  p.  360.)  The  history 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  from  the  timeof  Laennec  to  the  pres- 
ent, was  reviewed;  showing  that  most  authorities  still  adhered  to 
the  "bubbling"  theory, though  a  few  had  adopted  Carr's  explan- 
ation without  giving  him  credit  for  priority.  The  important 
points  of  this  valuable  paper  were  summarized  in  conclusion,  as 
follows : 

'*  1.  The  crepitant  rale  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  walls 
of  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles,  in  the  manner  explained  by 
the  late  Dr.  Edson  Carr. 

**2.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  peculiar  ('vesicular')  qual- 
ity penaining  to  the  inspiratory  sound  in  the  healthy  murmur  of 
respiration  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  cohesion  of  the  walls  of 
the  air- vesicles  and  bronchioles  not  being  sutlicient  to  give  rise 
to  the  crepitant  rale. 

''  3  The  subcrepitant  rale  is  caused  by  the  bubbling  of  liquid 
in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  aud  also  in  the  air-vesicles  and 
bronchioles. 

"4.  The  essential  distinctive  character  of  the  crepitant  rale  is 
its  dryness.  The  term  '  dry  crackling '  expresses  this  character^ 
whereas  the  phrase  '  fine  bubbling^  expresses  the  character  of  the 
sound  in  the  subcrepitant  rale.  In  addition,  the  crepitant  rale 
is  not  produced  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration. 

**  5.  Very  fine  bubbling,  due  to  the  liquid  in  air- vesicles  and 
bronchioles,  resembles  the  fine  crackling  sound  which  character* 
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izes  the  crepitant  rale;  and  the  discrimination  of  the  former  from 
the  latter  requires  a  nice  perception  of  differences  in  sound,  and 
some  practice  in  comparing  the  two  rales.  The  artificial  pro- 
duction of  the  two  rales  (by  means  of  the '  rubber-sponge')  may 
be  made  highly  useful  by  affording  this  practice. 

^'6.  The  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rale  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  combination.  They  are  likely  to  be  conjoined  when- 
ever the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles  contain  liquid  of  any  kind. 

^^  7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  artificial  production  of  the 
crepitant  rale  no  liquid  is  necessary,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  production  of  fine  bubbling  sounds  an  extremely  small 
amount  liquid  only  is  required,  whenever  in  disease  a  crepitant 
rale  exists,  without  the  co-existeuce  of  the  subcrepitant  rale,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  a  morbid  adhesiveness  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  air- vesicles  and  bronchioles,  without  the  presence  of 
an  appreciable  amount  of  liquid.  Hence,  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  crepitant  rale  exists  alone,  either  in  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia or  in  the  resolving  stage;  the  morbid  product  within  the 
air-versicles  and  bronchioles  must  be  either  a  glutinous  matter 
sufilcient  to  give  adhesiveness  to  the  wall,  but  not  enough  for 
bubbling,  or  the  product  is  a  semi- solid,  in  which  bubbles  are 
not  readily  produced ;  and  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  or 
when  blood  is  present  in  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchioles,  the 
crepitant  rale  can  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  without  being  as- 
sociated with  the  subcrepitant. 

^^  8.  The  characters  of  the  subcrepitant  rale  are  materially  the 
same,  although  the  bubbling  is  produced  in  liquids  differing  as 
regards  consistence." — Medical  Record, 


THE  TASTE  OF  MEDICINES. 
By  William  Dale,  M.  D. 


The  nauseous  taste  of  many  medicines  is  no  slight  hindrance 
and  difilculty  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  especially  in  children, 
and  to  this  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything,  it  is  owing  that 
homoeopathy  has  found  a  certain  amount  of  favor  with  the  public. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  the  opinion  now  ge- 
nerally entertained,  that  homoeopathy  as  practised  by  its  founder 
is  extinct,  and  that  under  the  fiction  of  infinitesimal  dose— 
**  smaller  and  smaller,  and  beautifully  less,*' — &n  average  or 
rational  dose  of  medicine  is  administered  by  his  followers;  but 
the  fact  I  deal  with  here  is,  that  globules  and  drops,  the  ordinary 
l^omoBopathic  formulae,  are  readily  taken,  the  patient  meanwhile 
pleasing  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  cannot  be  overdosed. 
While  the  system  may  be,  a  **  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  lie ;" 
yet  I  confess  it  has  suggested  to  me  the  thought  that  it  is  desir- 
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able  to  administer  medicines  in  as  pleasant  a  form  as  is  compat* 
ible  with  their  unimpaired  virtues;  and  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profefision  to 
some  suggestions  arising  out  of  it  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Medicines  may  be  administered  in  diminished  bulk  by  the 
more  frequent  use  of  their  active  principles,  some  of  which  are 
well  known,  and  their  properties  ascertained — e,  p.,  morphia, 
quina,  cinchona,  atropia,  strychnia,  saliclne,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Medicines  may  be  more  frequently  administered  in  the  form 
of  pill,  in  preference  to  that  of  powder  or  mixture,  which,  more- 
ever,  may  be  covered  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  instead  of  the 
sickening  powders  that  are  usually  employed.  Pills  are,  for  the 
most  part,  readily  taken,  and  many  very  nauseous  medicines  are 
quite  as  efficacious  in  this  form  as  in  any  other.  Dr.  Eirby  has 
offered  professional  men  many  concentrated  and  potent  medicines, 
which  are  well  worthy  their  attention,  as  they  are  made  into 
doses  which  are  small  in  bulk,  and  tasteless. 

3.  Several  medicines  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  some  others 
may  be  rendered  pleasant  enough  by  the  addition  of  syrups, 
essential  oils,  aromatic  infusions,  etc.  The  ferri  carbonas  sac- 
charata,  the  trochisci,  the  mistura  spiritus  vini  gallici  of  the 
British  Fharmacopceia,  are  among  the  former;  infusum  rosse 
acidum,  infusum  aurantii  comp.,  infusum  caryophilli,  infusum 
gentianse  comp.,  infusum  cascarillse-,  syrupus  et  tinctura  aurantii, 
are  instances  of  the  latter.  Some  drugs  and  various  salts  have 
their  taste  covered  or  improved  by  the  bitter  infusions,  which 
are  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  some  palates — e.  g.,  potassii 
bromidum,  potassii  iodidum,  et  ferri  sulphas;  but  the  last-named 
drug  has  its  taste  best  covered  by  infusum  aurantii  comp.  et 
acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum,  with  which  it  is  generally  proper 
to  combine  it ;  or  the  ferri  sulphas  exsiccata  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  pill.  The  tinctura  ferri  perchloridi^-one  of  our  most 
valuable  preparations  of  iron,  but  offensively  rough  and  astrin- 
gent in  taste — is  rendered  an  agreeable  and  elegant  dose  by  the 
addition  of  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sherry  wine  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  syrup,  and  the  wine  is  medicinal.  The  an* 
timonium  tartaratum  is  nearly  tasteless  if  mixed  with  sugar  and 
water;  and  the  taste  of  potasses  nitras,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
is  tolerably  covered  by  syrup  of  orange-peel.  The  acids  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  etc.,  may  be  elegantly  administered  by  means 
of  a  graduated  glass  measure,  to  which  is  attached  a  bent  glasa 
tube,  the  tube  indeed  forming  a  part  of  the  measure.  The  med- 
icine is  put  into  the  measure,  and  passed  to  the  back  part  of  th« 
tongue  through  the  tube,  and  thus  it  is  scarcely  tasted ;  and, 
moreever,  the  teeth  are  neither  set  on  edge  or  injured.  Would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  advise  some  of  our  more  nauseous  medicines 
to  be  given  in  a  similar  manner  ?  For  even  if  we  would  allow 
that  the  base  and  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  are  equally  sens* 
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itive  with  the  rest  of  the  organ,  jet  it  is  evident  that  by  this 
means  the  medicines  woold  come  in  contact  with  a  smaller  tast- 
ing arem ;  and  it  is  said  that  ^'  taste,  like  tonch,  is  much  influenced 
by  the  extent  of  surface  acted  on." 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  more  substances  in  each  of 
the  divisions  I  have  made ;  but  this  would  needlessly  occupy 
your  space.  My  object  has  only  been  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
on  the  administations  of  medicines  in  a  more  agreeable  fornt 
I  trust  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  point  out 
other  methods  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  by  which  the 
taste  of  medicines  may  be  covered  or  improved.  At  some  future 
time,  with  your  permission,  I  may  return  to  the  subject — London 
Laneei. 


ON  MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  SOME 

NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

**  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  those  commonplace  and  unat- 
tractive substances  which  we,  in  this  country,  are  little  apt  to 
credit  with  extensive  remedial  properties  in  disease.''  We  quote 
the  first  sentence  of  an  eminently  su^estive  paper  by  Dr.  Anstie 
(Tke  FracHtianer^  December,  1868,)  which  treats  principally  of 
the  emplojrment  of  this  remidy  for  the  relief  of  (1)  various  kinds 
of  pains,  and  (2)  of  certain  cases  of  suspended  secretions  de- 
pendent on  nervout  exhaustion.  Before  ver3'  briefly  describing 
some  of  the  applications  mentioned,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  concide  in  Dr.  Anstie' s  therapeu> 
tics,  in  so  far  as  this  is  founded  on  physiological  data.  Under  the 
first  class  the  disease  termed  myalgia  is  said  to  be  specially  amen- 
able to  treatment  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Doses  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  grains  are  recommended,  and  by  their  use  this  disease 
may  be  cured  as  certainly  as  ague  by  quinia  This  class  also 
includes  various  neuralgias  proper,  usch  as  mipraint  ( usually  re- 
ferred to  disorders  of  digestion)  and  clams  kyiterieuM;  both  of 
which  Dr.  Anstie  believes  to  be  distinct  and  primaiy  neuralgias 
of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  Of  all  the  internal  remedies  that  can 
be  employed  in  these  headaches,  none  is  apparently  so  beneficial 
as  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  its  virtue  depending  on  its  mildly 
stimulating  properties.  It  should  be  given  in  the  same  dose  as 
for  myalgia.  In  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  especially  in  that  form 
met  with  in  suckling  woman  or  in  phthisical  patients,  this  rem- 
edy is  also  af  great  value,  frequently  "pain  being  relieved  in  half 
an  hour."  It  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  milder  va- 
rieties of  sciatica,  which  occur  in  young  and  debilitated  persons ; 
and  in  that  somewhat  obscure  form  of  neuralgia  termed  hepatic. 
Among  the. therapeutic  applications  to  relieve  suspended  secre- 
tions, Dr.  Anstie  expresses  his  conviction  that  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia "  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  functional  restoratives"  of  sua- 
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pended  bile  secretion.  He  especially  recommends  it  in  those 
cases  where  the  disease  is  produced  by  severe  and  exhausting 
mental  excitement ;  and  mentions  that  he  has  seen  several  cases 
where  two  or  three  doses  of  twenty  grains  have  caused  a  marked 
recommencement  of  biliary  secretion.  All  these,  and  varioas 
other  therapeutical  indications,  are  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  this  remedy  is  a  "pure  tonic  stimulant"  to  sensitive  and  to 
vaso-motor  nerves. — Edin,  Med.  Jour, 


EXCERPTAE. 


Concealed  Accidental  Hemorrhage  of  the  Gravtd  Uterus, 
— In  a  long  paper  on  this  subject  (Journal  of  Obstetrics)  Dr. 
Goodell  records  a  hundred  and  six  cases  collected  from  various 
sources.  Of  this  number  51  of  the  mothers  recovered  and  55 
died — 40  of  them  undelivered.  In  many  cases  no  sign  of  hem- 
orrhage appeared  externally,  death  ensuing  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  two  or  three  hours.  Concealed  accidental  hemorrhage  of  the 
gravid  womb  takes  place  under  the  following  circumstances: 
(a)  When  the  placenta  is  centrally  detached,  and  the  blood  accu- 
mulates in  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  its  mar- 
gin to  the  uterine  wall,  {h)  When  the  placenta  is  so  detached 
that  the  blood  escapes  into  the  uterine  cavity  behind  the  mem- 
branes near  the  fundus,  (c)  When  the  membranes  are  ruptured 
near  the  detached  placenta  and  the  effused  blood  mingles  with 
the  liquor  amnii.  {d)  When  the  presenting  part  of  the  fetus  so 
accurately  plugs  up  the  maternal  outlet  that  no  existing  hemor- 
rhage can  escape  externally.  The  libability  to  concealed  hem- 
orrhage bears  a  manifest  relation  not  to  the  age,  but  to  the  num- 
ber of  confinements ;  thus  of  the  sixty-four  instances  in  which 
this  point  was  noted,  only  eight  were  in  primiparae.  In  twenty-six 
cases  the  hemorrhage  occured  during  labor ;  in  thirty-seven  it  could 
be  traced  to  external  violence  or  undue  exertion;  in  seven  the  cause 
was  purely  emotional,  and  in  ten  it  commenced  during  sleep. 
The  symptoms,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  were :  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  collapse,  pain — often  of  the  most  agonizing  charac- 
ter, absence  or  extreme  feeblenesn  of  the  pains  of  labor,  marked 
distension  of  the  uterus,  a  show  of  blood,  an  accessory  tumor  of 
the  abdomen,  tenseness  of  the  membranes,  a  serious  discharge, 
blood  in  the  liquor  amnii,  etc. 

Successful  Case  op  Transfusion. — ^Dr.  J.  Buchser  reports  this 
case  in  the  Medical  Record.  Mrs.  H.  aged  24  years,  during  con- 
valescence from  typhoid  fever  was  attacked  with  repeated  hem- 
orrhages from  the  nose,  and  finally  fi*om  the  gums  and  uterus. 
The  prostration  was  extreme,  numerous  darkish  spots — extrav- 
asations of  blood — appeared  on  the  face  and  extremities,  ete. 
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Various  remedies  were  used  with  but  temporary  benefit,  and 
finally  when  the  patient  was  in  a  dying  condition — respirations 
dO,  pulse  140 — over  three  ounces  of  blood  obtained  from  the  arm 
of  her  husband,  were  injected  by  means  of  a  large  Eulenburg- 
Landois  syringe,  into  the  median  basilic  vein.  The  operation, 
which  occupied  half  an  hour,  was  followed  by  immediate  improve- 
ment, the  pulse  and  respiration  falling  to  16  and  116  respect- 
ively. Convalescence  was  rapid,  uninterrupted  and  complete. 
In  some  comments  upon  the  case.  Dr.  Buchser  declares  the  op- 
eration much  less  dangerous  than  supposed,  since  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  defibrinated  blood  answers  every  purpose.  A  good 
four  ounce  syringe  with  accurately  fitting  piston,  and  a  silver 
canula,  may  supply  the  place  of  the  costly  instrument  now  in  use. 

The  Gyncecological  Society  of  Boston — From  the  Journal 
of  the  above  Society,  we  select  the  following :  Dr.  Dutton  com- 
municated a  case  of  obstinate  vomiting  during  gestation,  all 
articles  of  food  being  rejected,  either  immediately,  or  after  several 
hours  of  such  distress  as  to  render  vomiting  a  great  relief.  The 
uterus  was  sharply  and  decidedly  retroflexed  and  congested. 
No  benefit  resulted  from  the  use  of  milk  and  lime  water,  bismuth, 
oxalate  of  cerium,  bromide  of  potassium,  tf.  iodine  to  the  cervix, 
etc.  Minute  doses  of  morphia  had  some  con  tolling  effect.  The 
patient  was  now  being  nourished  entirely  by  enemata.  In  the  en- 
suing discussion  small  doses  of  calomel  followed  by  infusion  of 
quassia  were  recommended,  also  pepsin,  and  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  vomiting  was  probably  due  to  flection  of  the  ute- 
rus and  not  to  pregnancy.  Dr.  Bullard  reported  a  case  of  dis- 
charge of  hair  from  the  bladder.  Nine  or  ten  locks  were  discharg- 
ed at  different  times  and  a  quantitj'  removed  by  small  forceps. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  patient,  of  diarrhea  and  exhaustion,  the 
examination  showed  a  minute  fistulous  conneection  between  the 
bladder  and  the  left  ovary,  the  latter  having  degenerated  into  a 
cyst,  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  hair  originated.  Dr.  Storer  ex- 
hibited a  long  lock  of  reddish  hair,  which  he  had  removed  from 
an  ovary,  tlirough  a  fistulous  connection  with  the  the  uterus. 
Dr.  Spear  reported  a  case  of  reflex  vomiting  during  gestation, 
which  was  promptly  relieved  by  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  ten 
grain  doses,  every  hour  for  five  hours.  Dr.  Storer  also  reported 
a  case  of  sacculated  scybala,  simulating  glandular  enlargement  of 
the  rectum. 

Administration  of  Food  and  MEDiaNE  by  the  Nose. — Dr. 
D.  A.  Moxley  draws  attention  to  a  paper  in  the  Lancet^  to  a 
much  neglected  mode  of  administering  food  and  medicines.  From 
various  causes  it  often  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
introduce  food  into  the  stomach  through  the  mouth.  The  or- 
dinary practice  is  then  to  resort  to  enemata,  inunctions  and 
hypodermic  injections,  the  insufiSeiency  of  which  it  requires  no 
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argument  to  demonstrate.  For  the  past  ten  years  Dr.  Moxiey 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  form  of  feeding,  i.  e., 
through  the  nostrils,  in  every  form  of  insanity,  where  the  patient 
has  refused  food  or  is  physically  incapable  of  taking  it  by  the 
mouth.  He  also  advises  it  in  cases  of  inflamed  and  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  in  glossitis,  in  deep  intoxication,  in  narcotic  poisoning, 
in  infants  who  eannot  take  food  by  the  month  or  retain  anything 
in  the  rectum,  and  in  other  cases  which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader.  The  plan  pursued  is,  to  place  the  patient  on  his 
back,  and  through  a  funnel,  the  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  one 
nostril,  to  pour  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  liquid  food  into  the 
stomach.  The  patient  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  food  to  the  stomach,  and  no  irritation  is  set  up  or  injury 
caused  by  this  process. 

Neuralgia  and  rrs  Trratmbnt  by  Electrization. — In  a  pa- 
per contributed  to  the  Medical  Record^  Drs.  Rockwell  and  Beard 
give  the  results  of  their  treatment  of  neuralgias  by  the  Faradaic 
current.  Of  fifty  cases,  twenty-four  recovered;  eight  approxi- 
mately recovered ;  six  were  decidedly  benefited ;  seven  tempora- 
rily relieved ;  two  not  benefited,  and  three  temporarily  aggravated. 
Some  of  the  cases  were  mild,  but  the  majority  had  been  vainly 
treated  by  medication.  General  electrization  was  employed  in 
all  cases,  and  is  considered  far  preferable  to  the  local  application 
of  the  current.  In  some  cases  Faradaic  electricity  serves  only 
to  aggravate  the  pain;  under  such  circumstances  the  galvanic 
currrent  often  proves  serviceable.  The  instruments  recom- 
mended are  Dr.  Jerome  Kidder's,  when  Faradaization  is  desired, 
and  Chester's  air-tight  galvanic  apparatus,  if  the  continuous  cur- 
rent be  preferable. 

Excision  op  Portions  op  the  Fourth,  Fipth  and  Sixth 
Ribs. — Dr.  H.  J.  Herrick  [Lancet  and  Observer)  reports  a  case 
of  excision  of  the  ribs  for  necrosis  resulting  from  a  gun-shot 
wound.  A  minie  ball  struck  the  chest  about  midway  of  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  right  scapula,  and,  injuring  the  fourth  and 
sixth  ribs,  lodged  just  beneath  the  skin  at  the  junction  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sixth  rib.  The  patient  was  expected  to  die, 
but  he  lingered  along,  suffering  from  a  profuse  discharge  and 
hectic  fever  for  fifteen  months,  when  Dr.  Herrick  removed  por- 
tions of  the  ribs,  repeating  the  operation  in  about  two  months. 
In  the'two  operations,  about  two- thirds  of  the  fourth,  one- third 
of  the  fifth  and  three  inches  of  the  sixth  ribs  were  removed. 
Gradual  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  ensued,  so  that  a  year 
after,  the  patient  was  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  U.  S.  Inspec- 
tor, and  finally  of  Assistant  Asssesor,  which  required  him  to  walk 
five  or  six  miles  per  day. 

Bromide  op  Potassium  por  the  Troubles  op  Teethino.— 
The  bromide  of  potassium  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Hoehliuf, 
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(St.  Louis  IM.  Jowt  )  and  by  Dr.  Cam,  (JMic«/  Jt^coH,)  as  a 
remedj  for  faulty  natrition,  inrtability  of  the  stomach,  Tomiting, 
restlessness,  diarrhea,  etc,  resulting  from  teething.  From  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  given  every  hour  or  two,  will  in  a  short  time 
often  procore  relief  and  sleep  when  other  means  have  fkiled. 
The  following  is  selected  from  Dr.  Caro's  list  of  twenty  cases: 
S.  Fay,  nine  months  old,  has  six  teeth,  norsed  by  a  healthy  mother. 
After  fifteen  days  of  diarriiea,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pas- 
sages erery  twenty-four  hours,  was  cured  by  a  mixture  of 
one  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  mucilage, 
twenty  drops  per  hour.  Dr.  Caro  adds :  ^^  I  have  had  fifteen 
similar  cases  in  ev^^ry  form,  having  been  sick  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  before  coming  to  me,  all  treated  and  cured  by  the 
bromide  of  potassium."* — Paeifie  Mediad  ami  SurgkaL  Jcmrmml. 


NURSING  SORE  MOUTH. 

This  troublesome  affection  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Dr. 
I.  P.  Wilson,  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Jeuntal.  Dr.  Wilson,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
system. 

The  child  in  embryo  and  in  infancy  is  supported  by  its  mother. 
The  mother's  system  is  continually  being  drained  from  the  day 
of  conception  to  the  time  she  weans  her  child.  She  has  not  only 
her  own  body  to  maintain  during  gestation  and  lactation,  but 
her  ofispring  must  be  supplied  with  the  bone,  muscle,  and  nerve 
producing  materials,  even  though  her  own  system  be  starved  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  system  is  robbed  of  any  of  its  constituent 
parts,  the  body  must  suffer.  The  bones,  e.  g.  contain  from  48 
to  59  per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth  from  81  to  88  per  cent,  hence  an  immense  supply  of  these 
lime  salts  is  required  to  maintain  the  mother,  and  to  build  up 
the  bony  tissues  of  the  child.  Stomatitis  matema  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  teeth,  and  a 
softening  of  the  tooth  structure,  showing  a  starved  condition  of 
the  entire  osseous  system.  The  lime  s^ts  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  development  of  the  bony  tissues  of  the  child,  while 
the  exhausted  mother  is  suffering  the  consequences  of  an 
impoverished  system. 

This  disease  is  nK>re  prevalent  with  pregnant  and  nursing 
females,  because  they  demand  a  far  greater  supply  of  those  life- 
supporting  elements ;  but  it  is  not  this  class  alone  that  suffers 
from  this  condition.  The  non-pregnant  female  who  is  living 
on  a  poor,  weak  diet,  is  liable  to  suffer  the  same  consequences. 
The  male  sex,  too,  may  have  sore  mouth  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, but  it  is  always  given  some  other  name,  and  attributed  to 
some  other  cause. 
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In  my  practice  as  a  dental  physician  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  treat  this  disease,  and  when  it  has  not  progressed  too  far,  I 
have  only  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  a  good,  nutritious 
diet,  with  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  in  the  sun.  If 
the  entire  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  tonics  should  be  given, 
and  a  general  constitutional  treatment  may  be  required. 

One  or  two  kinds  of  aliment  will  not  keep  the  system  in 
repair.  A  variety  is  necessary.  Milk  and  eggs  are  said  to  be 
the  only  articles  of  food  that  contain  all  the  required  elements. 
The  lime  salts  abound  richly  in  the  unbolted  wheat  flour,  while 
fine  flour  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  this  element. 

Let  the  mother^ s  system  be  furnished  with  a  suflicient  amount, 
of  the  bone,  muscle  and  nerve  producing  materials  to  build  up 
the  tissues  of  her  child,  in  utero  and  during  infancy,  and 
*'  stomatitis  materna  "  will  rarely  if  ever  exist. 


BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  PUSHED  TO  ITS  FULL  EXTENT. 

The  following  narrative,  not  by  a  member  of  the  profession, 
is  given  in  the  Brit.  Med,  Journal.    The  narrator  is  the  patient: 

It  was  in  June,  1867,  that  I  began  taking  the  bromide ;  the 
daily  dose  being  then,  I  think,  about  twenty  grains.  It  very 
soon  caused  the  cessation  of  the  ^^  lapses  "  (petit  mal)  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  sure,  and  stop  the  greater  evil  also,  I  went  on 
increasing  the  dose  (hardly  with  Dr.  M.'s  permission,  and  yet 
not  against  his  orders)  till  at  length  I  should  think  I  must  have 
been  taking  seventy-grains  a  day,  perhaps  sometimes  eighty. 
The  first  symptom  of  overdoing  the  thing  that  I  noticed  was  the 
profound  and  yet  disturbed  sleep  into  which  it  seemed  to 
throw  me.  I  always  awoke  with  a  mental  struggle  and  effort,  not 
knowing  at  first  where  I  was,  or  what  had  became  of  me ;  in 
fact,  as  I  told  Dr.  M.,  I  seemed  to  have  gone  too  far  down  into 
the  gulf  of  sleep.  Side  by  side  with  this,  but,  of  course,  less 
noticeable  to  me,  was  the  enfeebling  of  mental  power. 

A  little  page  in  my  accounts,  which  I  should  usually  prepare 
and  balance  in  half  an  hour,  took  me  two  or  three  evenings* 
weary  work.  But  the  worst  thing  was  the  tendency  to  talk 
"Mrs.  Malaprop"  English,  substituting  one  word  ending  in 
"  tion  "  for  another,  in  a  most  provoking  and  yet  ludicrous  way. 
I  had  once  to  write  some  letters  reminding  people  that  their  sub- 
( I  think  one  or  two  of  them )  brought  back  to  me  by  a  clerk, 
scriptions  were  due,  and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  having  my  letters 
who  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had  written  '^  contraction,**  or 
some  such  word,  instead  of  **  subscription.''  I  can  not  Just  now 
vemember  any  more  instances ;  but  this  difficulty  in  getting  and 
keeping  the  right  word  (though  the  right  idea  was  present  to  mj 
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mind)  is  very  vividly,  and  not  without  homiliation,  present  to 
my  recollection.  Soon,  of  course,  my  wife  and  partner  saw  the 
change  in  me,  and  attributed  it  to  the  right  cause.  I  went  from 
home,  and  for  a  time  dropped  the  medicine.  In  a  week,  my 
host  said,  "  Why  you  look  ten  years  younger  than  when  you 
first  came."  The  stoop  in  my  figure,  the  slow  uncertain  speech, 
and  other  bad  symptoms,  especially  the  heaviness  in  the  eyes, 
were  gone,  and  I  felt  quite  myself  again.  I  am  still  taking  the 
medicine,  but  now  never  exceed  forty  grains  a  day,  often  taking 
only  twenty ;  and,  if  I  find  the  slightest  touch  of  the  "  Mrs. 
Malaprop  "  difficulty,  I  reduced  the  dose  at  once. 


REMITTENT  FEVER. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  seen  a  greater  number  of 
cases  of  pure  remittent  fever  than  is  usual  for  our  fall  season, 
and  as  in  many  instances  we  have  known  that,  on  account  of  its 
complications,  the  type  of  the  malady  has  been  misjudged,  we 
deem  it  not  improper  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiarities,  of  the 
disease,  as  occuring  in  our  climate. 

Different  localities  in  Oregon  are  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  malaria,  but  that  is  essentially  modified  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. The  low  alluvial  lands  where  drainage  is  slowly  affected 
daring  the  spring  months,  exhibit  the  greatest  tendency  to  the 
intermittent  form,  and  the  changes  of  climate  that  prepare  the 
way  for  increased  heat  seem  to  develop  this  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  autumnal  months.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  the 
remittent  fever  indicated  a  greater  infiuence  of  miasma  as  its 
originating  cause,  and  that  it  was  essentially  the  product  of  a 
hotter  climate  than  that  characterized  by  complete  intermis- 
sions ;  yet  during  the  existence  of  both  diseases  in  a  conmiunity 
it  has  been  abundantly  proved  not  only  that  they  were  conver- 
tible, but  that  two  individuals  subjected  to  the  same  infiuence 
were  affected  by  the  different  degrees  of  development. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
patients,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  and 
reveals  to  us  a  law  of  our  being  that,  in  my  own  experience,  has 
enabled  me  to  lesson  the  danger,  and  modify  the  prolonged 
recovery  connected  with  the  disease. 

During  the  winter  season,  the  bracing  atmosphere,  and  the 
character  of  our  diet,  are  such  that  if  we  possess  any  vigor  of 
constitution,  it  will  be  found  in  its  fullest  power.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  subjected  to  extraordinary  miasmatic  infiuence,  we  are 
amply  prepared  to  resist  its  encroachments.  During  the  seasons 
of  summer  and  autumn,  we  are  not  only  debilitated  by  the  long 
and  rainless  interval,  but  acescent  fruits  and  a  varied  diet  have 
prepared  the  way  for  less  power  of  resistance,  akin  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  constitutional  peculiarity  that  develops  the  stronger  affec- 
tion in  one  person,  while,  with  the  same  exciting  cause,  another 
has  it  in  a  milder  form.  This  not  only  holds  true  generally,  but 
the  effect  of  summer  complaints  gives  such  an  increased  suscep- 
tibility and  free  determination  that  from  the  first  a  typhoid 
characteristic  is  developed.  A  lX)8s  even  of  tone,  in  any  part  of 
the  human  system,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  vary  the  symptoms, 
and  the  careless  practitioner  may  entirely  ignore  the  true  affection, 
and  thereby  make  fatal  that  which  is  easily  cured. 

Viewing  the  complications  that  so  often  occur,  and  knowing 
the  various  manifestations  of  malarious  disease  in  its  milder 
forms,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  ever  be  mistaken  for 
typhoid  fever,  unless  the  case  is  presented  to  us  in  its  most 
continuous  form,  and  without  our  being  aware  of  its  previous 
history. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  the  disease  in  a  temperate 
climate,  where  the  coolness  of  the  night  braces  the  system  for 
the  exposure  of  the  day,  and  few  debilitating  influences  can 
reduce  vitality  without  having  their  indications  well  marked, 
and  over  a  prolonged  interval  of  time,  so  that  there  always  is  a 
history. 

Remittent  fever  is  ushered  in  generally  b}'  more  or  less  gastric 
uneasiness,  a  marked  chill  of  var3ing  intensity  and  duration, 
followed  by  a  violent  fever,  which  decreases  after  a  greater  or 
less  intervfiJ,  soon  to  be  renewed  and  increased  in  force.  There 
are  present,  pain,  with  a  sensation  of  fullness  and  throbbing  in 
the  head,  restlessness  and  distress,  aching  of  limbs,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  The  violence  of  these  symptoms, 
after  from  six  to  eighteen  hours,  shows  abatement,  but  never  com- 
plete intermission.  As  thus  it  appears,  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  all  fevers  whose  type  is  continued;  but  when,  through 
force  of  malarious  poisoning,  or  loss  of  resisting  power,  the 
system  has  less  ability  to  recuperate,  the  sym])toms  are  greatly 
changed.  The  great  muscular  debility,  jerking  of  the  tendons, 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  dark,  dry  tongue,  and  weak  pulse  of 
the  typhoid  state  appear,  not  as  the  consequence  of  enteric 
lesion,  but  simply  because  in  that  part,  owin^  to  nervous  disease  or 
habit  of  life^  tfiere  is  a  weakness  of  vitality.  The  distinctive  erup- 
tion and"  generally  the  excessive  diarrhea  of  typhoid  fever  are 
absent.  Coma,  delirum,  tympanitic  abdomen  are  seldom  seen, 
and  if  at  any  time  present,  are  apparent  only  for  a  shorl  period, 
presenting  none  of  that  persistency  of  action  that  is  so  progres- 
sive where  local  lesions  are  existing. 

It  is  here  that  the  careful  practitioner  must  not  let  his  fears 
outstrip  his  caution.  Ignore  the  material  cause,  and  treat  only 
the  local  complication,  and  you  either  endanger  life  or  have 
protracted  convalescence. 

Under  a  climacteric  condition  of  prolonged  heat  and  variable 
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weather,  associated  with  fatiguing  occupation,  as  during  the  late 
war,  a  febrile  disease  of  intense  character  and  large  mortality, 
called  by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  work  on  camp  diseases,  Typho- 
Malarial  fever,  results,  where  the  two  distinct  types  seemed  to  be 
inter-current,  and,  although  modified  by  each  other's  presence, 
yet  running  their  course  and  developing  their  characteristics  when 
the  violence  of  the  attack  would  permit.  Of  course,  a  compli- 
cation where  a  double  poison  is  acting  on  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  exacerbations  are  so  violent  in  their  character,  the 
prognosis  must  be  very  grave. 

Here  the  congestive  type  is  probably  the  only  source  of  real 
danger,  unless  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  overlooked.  A  drop 
of  blood  taken  from  the  finger  in  remittent  fever,  reveals  a  large 
amount  of  pigmentary  matter,  as  examined  by  the  microscope, 
and  this  seems  to  be  constant.  Though  this  blood  change,  we 
find  not  only  the  alteration  of  structure  that  autopsical  research 
has  pointed  out,  can  be  accounted  for,  but  that  the  morbid  dis- 
position of  the  disease  to  recur  at  intervals  of  unusual  length, 
months  and  a  year  from  tjie  original  attack,  can  also  be 
explained. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  disease  retails  posses- 
sion of  the  system,  will  be  the  persistency  of  the  sequent  affec- 
tions, and  according  to  the  degree  of  invasion  will  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  subsequent  morbid  change. 

The  spleen  is  probably  the  first  glandular  structure  that  reveals 
the  presence  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  as  also  it  is  the  supposed 
source  of  the  pigmentary  change.  Then  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
eerebro-spinal  axis. 

Now,  if  experience  shows  that  the  persistent  effects  of  the 
disease  corresponds  to  the  progress  of  deposit  of  pigmentary 
matter,  we  have  an  indication  not  only  of  its  nature,  but  its  treat- 
ment Enlargement  and  softening  of  the  spleen,  may  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  general  malaise,  and  the  primary  chill,  sub-acute 
inflammation  of  the  liver  from  pigmentary  obstruction,  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  with  subsequent  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage,  diarrhea  Ac,  and  Bright' s  disease,  and 
other  forms  of  kidney  degeneration,  including  dropsical  effus- 
sions,  when  the  pigmentary  change  has  progressed  to  that  point, 
and  when  the  cerebro  spinal  axis  has  been  reached,  we  have  the 
torpidity  of  the  whole  system  resulting  in  miasmatic  cachexia 
when  in  a  minor  degree,  or  paralysis  when  greater. 

That  this  pigment  matter  is  one  of  the  normal  constituents  of 
the  system,  only  existing  to  a  much  greater  degree,  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  its  presence  is  borne  with  comparative  impunity 
such  a  length  of  time.  Can  it  not  be  possible  that  while  thus 
existing,  latent  in  the  system,  a  subsequent  attack  of  a  different 
afiTection  may  acquire  periodicity  from  its  presence  ?  May  not 
also  the  yearly  constitutional  change  created  by  the  influence  of 
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the  season,  account  for  some  of  the  longer  intervals  of  periodi- 
city ?  There  is  a  subject  of  deep  study  and  close  examination 
in  the  different  phenomei;^a  of  malarious  fevers,  and  we  are  but  on 
the  threshold  of  discovery.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  greater 
relative  importance  in  the  rank  of  febrile  affections,  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  them,  not  because  of  their  immediate 
fatality,  but  for  their  ultimate  changes. 

No  miasmatic  affection  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  deep  hold 
upon  the  system.  It  is  fraught  with  more  danger  than  we  are 
aware  of,  and  if  in  our  temperate  climate  we  would  regard  first 
the  diseases  indigenous  to  the  locality,  treat  others  as  accessories, 
we  would  less  often  err  in  our  judgment.  Regarding  the  ten- 
dency of  the  remittent  form  to  involve  structure  after  structure 
in  the  system  according  to  the  manner  that  I  have  before  spoken 
of,  in  the  remedies  that  I  use  I  avoid  irritating  those  oi^ans  by 
such  medicine  as  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the 
disease.  I  wait  not  also  for  the  natural  remission,  but  immedi- 
ately introduce,  by  injection,  the  remedy  proposed  in  triple 
strength. 

According  to  the  strength  of  attack  do  I  make  the  first  enema, 
and  never  let  the  second  febrile  attack  rise  to  any  height,  per- 
sisting in  this  treatment  as  long  as  the  thermometer  indicates  any 
abnormal  heat. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  an  ounce 
of  thin  starch  water,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  morphine,  to 
be  given  immediately,  whether  fever  exist  or  not.  Every  twelve 
hours  repeat  the  dose,  and  before  the  administration  of  every 
third  dose  unlock  the  bowels  by  oil  and  turpentine  enema,  if 
necessary. 

The  usual  remedies  for  local  disturbance,  cold  to  the  head, 
etc.,  relieve  in  some  measure,  the  disturbances  that  grow  out  of 
the  disease ;  but  if  to  the  neglect  of  tbe  miasmatic  affection  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  complication,  however  prominent  their 
symptoms  may  be,  at  best  a  prolonged  recovery  maybe  expected, 
and  danger  of  a  fatal  issue. 

Nutrient  food,,  pepsin,  mild  bitters,  and,  as  the  stomach 
recovers  its  tone,  chloride  of  iron  and  glycerine,  or  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine,  will  assist  in  strengthening  and  elimination. —  Ortf^on 
Med,  dk  Surg.  Reporter, 


HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS. 

Much  have  been  said  of  late  in  referrence  to  the  hj-podennio 
syringe  in  various  painful  affections,  of  its  great  success  in  the 
relief  of  suffering,  and  as  well  as  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  employed.    I  have  never  used  it  till  within  the  last 
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few  weeks,  but  have  already  learned  to  value  it  as  one  of  my 
most  useful  and  reliable  agents.  The  following  case  may  be  of 
some  service  to  such  of  my  professional  brethren,  who,  like  my- 
self^ have  known  it  by  hear-say.  This,  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  read  of  its  employmenc  in  a  similar  case,  is  my  excuse  for 
aending  this  article. 

On  the  morning  of  October  Slst,  Drs.  Whitaker,  Newell,  and 
myself,  were  called  to  attend  Michael  Stokes,  who  had  been  run 
over  by  a  steam  fire  engine.  We  found  our  patient  in  a  state 
bordering  on  collapse,  and  after  ordering  stimulants  had  him 
removed  to  his  residence.  After  removing  his  clothing,  and 
making  a  careful  examination,  we  found  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  right  femur,  with  a  comminuted  frai*,ture  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  tibia  of  the  same  side.  The  tibia  and  the  fibula  of  the 
left  limb  were  fractured  transversely  in  the  upper  third. 

In  reducing  this  complicated  injury  it  was  necessary  to  take 
Bome  measure  for  the  prevention  of  the  acute  suffering  which 
would  naturally  accompany  our  manipulation.  His  physical 
condition  rendered  chloroform  inadmissible,  and  we  had  recourse 
to,  by  hypodermic  use,  sulphate  of  morphia.  We  accordingly 
injected  gr.  ^  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  /ore-arm;  the  effect  was 
seen  in  three  minutes,  when  we  reduced  the  fracture  and  applied 
the  splints  to  the  right  limb  without  any  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  Another  gr.  ^  was  then  injected  with  the  same 
happy  result,  the  two  doses  being  sufficient  to  keep  him  quiet 
during  the  whole  dressing,  which  required  some  three  hours. 

The  important  points,  to  my  mind,  are : 

1st.  We  were  enabled  to  remove  the  pain,  when  chloroform 
was  contra-indicated.  2nd.  The  amount  used  was  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  what  would  have  been  required  if  administered  by 
the  mouth,  and  the  effect  was  almost  immediate.  3d.  Any 
anaesthetic,  properly  so  called,  would  have  required  a  special 
assistant  for  its  administration  and  control 

I  think  that  the  above  case  shows  that  the  "  syringe "  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  fracture  and  kindred  injuries, 
where  chloroform  is  either  inconvenient  or  contra- indicated. 

MUvUle,  ^.  J.  H.  C.  SMrrH,  M.  D. 


DOSES  FOR  HYPODERMIC  USE« 

Ib  anwer  to  the  many  inquiries  made  by  eorrespondents  concerning 
the  medicines,  and  their  doses,  to  be  used  by  hypodermic  injection, 
we  insert  a  table  prepared  by  a  young  physician  of  this  city  for  a 
new  Visiting-list,  just  issued  here  by  another  physician,  also  of  this 
plaee: 
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AooNiTiNB  (Aconitiaf  Off.)  —  ft  Aconitie?,  gr.  j.;  aqu»  destillatw 
purissimse,  £  drm.  ss.  Misce  et  fiat  solatia  Dossi^mininum.  M.  \^ 
=f  iff  gr. :  maximum,  M.  iv.=B\r  g'* 

Atropine  (Atropiay  Off.)  — ft  Atropise  sulphatis,  gr.  j.;  aqa»  destil* 
latfe  pur.,  £  drm.  ss.  Misoe  et  fiat  solutio.  Dosd — minimwn,  M.  ^- 
=t1o  B^'  •  WMMctwttm,  M.  iv.  =^  gr.  Best  of  all  medicinal  remedies 
for  every  kind  of  pain  in  pelvic  viscera. 

Caffeine,  Thbinb. — ft  Cafiein8&,  gr.  ij. ;  aqusa  destiL  bullientis,  Ml 
Ixzx.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Doss — minimum^  M.  20=}  gr. :  ma^ 
mum,  M.  40=1  gr.    Neuralgia  and  alcoholic  insomnia. 

Strychnine  (Stryehniay  Off.)—l^  Strichni*  sulphatis,  gr.  ij. ;  aquA 
destillatse  bullientis,  oa.  j.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  DosB—imnmum,  'hIL 
ij.=Tio  &'-  maximum  J  M.  iv.=^o  S'-  Ciastralgia  and  neuralgia  of 
heart 

MoRPHiNB  {Morphia,  Off.) — ft  Morphi»acetati8,  gr.  t.  ;  acidi  acetic!^ 
M.  j. ;  aqujB  destillatsB  bullientis,  £  drm.  j.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio. 
Pose — minimum^  M.  j.=«3^,  gr. :  maximum^  M.  vj.=}gr.  Ten  grains  to 
a  drachm  can  be  dissolved  by  use  of  glycerine.  Especially  usefiii 
in  delirium  tremens  and  neuralgic  pains. 

Nicotine  (A^coftna).— ft  Nicotinse,  gr.  j.,  aqu»  destill.  puriss.,  £  o«. 
89.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — minimum^  M.  ^=Tis  gi** :  maximuim^ 
M.  iv.=5V  g^-     XJseful  in  tetanus. 

DiGiTALiNB  (DigiiaKa^  Off.) — ft  Digitali®,  gr.  }. ;  aquse  destill.  puria- 
fiima),  £  oz.  ss.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Pose — minimum,  M.  \i.='Ti«  Sf- 
maximum,  M  iv.=B*o  g^.     Useful  in  febrile  conditions. 

Calabar  Bban  (Physosiigma  Venenoeum). — ft  Extractum  physostig- 
matos  venenosi  alcoholici,  gr.  ij. ;  aquse  destill.  purissim8&,  drm.  ij. ; 
glycerinsB,  oz.  j.  Misce  et  fiat  solutio.  Dose — minimum,  M.  20=^*5  gr. : 
maximum,  M.  40= J  gr.     In  tetanus,— Jimer.  Practitioner. 


HOSPITALS. 

There  are  three  classes  of  civil  hospitals  in  Paris.  1.  General^ 
for  general  «iomplaints.  Hotel  Dieu  is  the  largest  of  this  class. 
2.  Special  hospitals.  3.  Hospices  or  alms- houses.  More  than 
40  millions  of  francs  ha\'e  been  expended  in  the  past  30  years 
upon  these  hospitals.  Total  number  of  beds  is  now  19,600.  All 
public  places  of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on  receipts 
for  support  of  hospitals,  and  a  heavy  tax  is  also  levied  on  every 
piece  of  ground  purchased  in  the  cemeteries.  Medical  students 
by  the  thousands  still  flock  here  attracted  partly  still  by  the 
past  reputation  of  Paris  as  an  educator^  although  she  haa  lust 
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mach  of  her  former  fame,  partly  because  living  and  instruction 
are  cheap  here,  and  no  doubt  partly  because  neither  father, 
priest  or  layman  here  think  it  at  all  amiss  for  a  medical  student 
to  have  a  furnished  room,  and  to  contract,  on  good  terms,  with 
a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  or  older,  to  be  housekeeper  and  mistress 
for  him  during  his  college  course.  Christian  virtue  must  blush 
at  this  statement,  but  it  is  true. 

Many  of  the  great  men  have  died  within  the  last  five  years, 
and  those  of  their  compeers,  Nelaton,  Ricord,  Paul  Dubois  and 
others  who  add  lustre  to  the  schools  of  the  French  capital,  are 
so  old  that  neither  of  them  does  much  teaching  now.  Ricord 
does  an  enormous  and  profitable  private  and  consultation  practice, 
but  does  not  lecture  at  all.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  call  on  him  by  per- 
sonal invitation.  He  received  me  with  great  courtesy — speaks 
English  fluently  (resided  in  Baltimore,  U.  S.  when  a  youth.) 
He  still  holds  to  the  non-contagiousness  of  secondary  syphilis, 
although  in  a  very  modified  sense  from  what  1  had  conceived  as  to 
his  views,  and  prescribes  mercury  and  iodide  potassa  as  formerly, 
with  iron  and  generous  diet  in  advanced  conditions  of  disease. 
He  did  not  seem  at  all  displeased  at  my  mention  of  his  more 
clear  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  Hunterian  chancre 
than  even  that  by  the  great  master.  Hunter  himself.  He  recog- 
nizes the  Ricordian  chancre.  Nelaton  stands  here  at  the  head  of 
surgery.  Much  renown  was  added  to  his  already  proud  dis- 
tinction with  the  French  by  the  simple  operation  by  which  he, 
a  few  years  ago,  relieved  Garibaldi  of  a  minie  ball  in  the  foot, 
after  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  in  council  with  the  Italian  surgeon,  had 
failed.  He  attempted  crushing  a  stone  for  Marshal  Niel,  the 
Emperor's  Secretary  of  War,  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  said  to 
have  succeeded ;  but  rumor  in  medical  circles  here  says  the  in- 
strument broke  in  the  bladder,  and  that  possibly  injuries  were 
sustained  thereby.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  died  about  four  to 
six  weeks  after  the  operation — several  stones  being  found,  on 
post  mortem^  in  the  bladder. 

Maisoneuve  is  the  leading  man  of  the  older  stamp,  who  still 
lectures  and  walks  the  hospital  wards.  He  is  at  Hotel  Dieu, 
operates  .with  coolness  and  care,  and  lectures  so  clearly  and  well, 
that  although  the  spoken  French  is  not  very  familiar  to  me,  still 
I  could  understand  him  quite  well.  He  uses  his  favorite  caustic 
arrows  to  a  great  extent  They  are  made  of  wheat  flower  and 
chloride  of  zinc.  He  makes  incisions  into  the  parts  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  thrusts  them  in.  I  saw  him  employ  them  thus 
in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  also  cancer  of  the  lower  eyelid. 
In  neither  case  do  I  suppose  any  good  would  follow.  Surgery 
in  Paris,  and  especially  at  Hotel  Dieu,  has  become  pre- 
eminently conservative ;  caustics  are  employed  wherever  by  so 
doing  the  knife  can  be  dispensed  with,  nor  do  I  wonder,  for  the 
mortolity  after  operations  with  the  knife  is  great — awing,  I  have 
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no  doubt,  to  bad  ventilation,  and  to  the  generally  unfavorable 
atmospheric  condition  of  this  climate  for  surgical  success.  Out 
of  four  cases  of  amputation  which  I  noticed  in  the  surgical 
wards,  three  were  suffering  from  phlegmon.  The  new  building, 
which  is  rapidly  under  construction,  and  will  be,  when  completed, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  in  the  world,  may  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  defeat  success  in  the  old. 

Chomel,  Corvisart,  Bouchut,  Moissenet,  Duprez,  Chassaignac 
and  others  of  considerable  note  I  must  leave  for  another  letter, 
as  this  one  must  close.  At  the  Hospital  Leucine,  for  female 
syphilitic  patients  exclusively,  2000  are  annually  treated — ^mor- 
tality 1  in  27.  Here  the  non-mercurial  treatment  is  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  in  France,  and  strange  to  say, 
under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Goupil  and  M.  M.  Verneuil,  the  latter 
a  pupil  of  liicord.     Reamy. — Dom.  Med,   Jour, 
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The  Wasting  Diseases  of*  Infants  and  Children.  Bv  Eustack 
Smith,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  ills  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Physician  to  the  North- West  Free  Dia- 

gensary  for  Sick  Children,  etX5.     I*hiladelpliia :   Henry  C.  Lea. 
inciunati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  195.    1870. 

The  author,  soon  after  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  diseases  of 
children,  found  that  in  the  best  systematic  treatises  that  the  subject  of 
chronic  wasting  disorders  was  very  imperfectly  treated  of.  and,  there- 
fore, induced  to  make  its  causes  his  study,  he  has  been  enabled  to  clear 
up  much  of  the  obscurity  involving  it,  and  succeeded  in  forming  some 
practical  classification,  by  means  of  which  the  diseases  giving  rise  to 
this  slow  wasting  may  be  more  readily  recognized  and  controlled. 

The  work,  although  small,  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge,  and  is  worthy 
the  attentive  study  of  every  practitioner  of  medicine.  In  our  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  children  we  have  not  unfrequentlv 
met  with  cases  of  chronic  wasting,  and  been  sorely  troubled  in  the(r 
management,  feeling  the  need  of  more  knowledge  in  regard  to  them 
than  can  be  generally  had  from  the  onlinary  works  on  diseases  of 
children.  We  have  no  doubt  other  practitioners  have  experienced  a 
like  want,  and  will  hail  with  pleasure  a  treatise  that  gives  promise  of 
clearing  up  some  of  the  obscurities  that  attend  upon  the  proper  dealing 
with  the  infantile  disorders  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

On  page  eighteen  the  author  states  that  one  consequence  of  the 
weakly  condition  to  which  badly  nourished  children  are  reduced  la 
their  liability  to  secondary  acute  diseases.    He  says  that — 

"  A  child  sufTerinR  from  the  re8«lt«  of  chronic  interference  with  nutrition,  f^om  whateT«r 
eaufte,  the  power  of  reiiigting  new  injurious  influenced  in  very  much  impaired.  In  ituoh  a  iitat« 
he  is  constantly  fonnd  to  be  aflocled  by  causes  so  slight  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed,  and  which 
in  a  healthy  child  would  be  completely  powerless  to  do  harm  If  the  emaciation  and  debility 
of  the  child  are  very  great,  these  secondary  diseases  may  give  very  litUe  evidence  of  their  pr«f- 
ence;  for  an  infant  reduced  by  mal-DutriUon  to  a  cachectic  state  loses  many  of  the  vital  <^ar* 
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■cteristics  of  early  childhood,  especially  the  intense  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 
•o  striking  a  peculiarity  of  healthy  infancy.  In  a  robust  child  we  constantly  find  the  whole 
aystem  suffering  violently  from  sympathetic  derangement  set  up  by  some  trifling  disturbance. 
A  lump  of  indigestible  food,  or  a  slight  impression  of  cold,  will  not  unft-equently  produce  bum- 
hig  fever,  and  alarming  nervous  fiymptoms,  as  delirium,  convulsions,  or  even  a  state  approach- 
ing to  coma.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  infant  much  reduced  by  long-continued  impairment  of 
nutrition,  the  most  serious  diseases  msy  give  no  signs  of  their  presence  Pneumonia  may  exist 
with  little  fever  and  no  cough,  and  4  serious  intestinal  lesion  without  pain  and  with  only  trilling 
dUrrhea." 

He  points  out  as  a  good  example  of  the  insensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  to  local  impressions  attempting  gently  stimulating  the  genito- 
crural  nerve.  In  a  healthy  child  the  flnger-nail  drawn  nghtly  along 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  produces  an 
instantaneous  rise  of  the  testicle  of  that  side,  by  the  action  of  the  cre- 
master  muscle,  which  draws  it  up  close  to  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
In  a  cachectic  child  the  same  experiments  is  followed  by  no  result 
whatever ;  the  cremaster  does  not  contract,  and  the  testicle  remains 
motionless.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is  absence  of  the  normal 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system  so  characteristic  of  healthy  infancy. 
This  insensibility  of  tlie  parts  of  the  ner\'ons  system  concerned  in  the 
production  of  reflex  movements,  he  further  states.  Is  Indicated  by  the 
infrequency  of  reflex  convulsions  in  such  children. 

In  regard  to  cow's  milk  the  author  says  that  children  not  unfrequent- 
ly  are  found  to  thrive  upon  this  diet,  their  digestive  power  being  equal 
to  the  demand  made  upon  it.  Others,  however,  and  by  far  the  larger 
proportion,  are  not  equal  to  this  daily  call  upon  their  powers. 

*'  They  can  not  assimilate  this  mass  of  curd .  Consequently,  unless  rejected  by  vomiting,  it 
passes  through  them  undigested ;  Their  wants  are  not  supplied,  and  they  starve  fbr  lack  of 
nourishment,  although  swallowing  every  day  a  quantity  of  milk  which  would  be  ample  support 
to  a  much  stronger  and  healthier  infant.  Sach  children  are  exceedingly  restless  and  irritable. 
They  cr}' day  and  night;  at  one  time  from  abdominal  pains  excited  by  the  presence  in  the 
bowels  of  this  undigested  mass ;  at  others,  from  the  hunger  which  the  passage  of  this  meal  has 
failed  to  appease.  The  nurses  say,  very  truly,  that  the  '  child  is  ravenous,'  and  thai  '  the  milk 
does  not  satisfy  him ;'  but  the  baked  flour,  the  infant's  biscuits,  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  by 
which  they  propose  to  themselves  to  attain  that  end  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  mitigating  his  distress,  they  aggravate  it;  and  every  additional  meal,  although  it 
aaay  quiet  him  for  the  time,  yet,  by  the  discomfort  which  it  is  certain  to  produce,  forms  a  sub- 
ject for  future  coftiplaints.  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  to  persuade  mothers  and  nurses 
of  the  importance  of  what  has  been  stated.  They  see  that  the  child  is  wasting  under  the  diet 
they  have  first  adopted,  and  therefore  will  not  but  infer  that  something  more  solid  must  be 
required  It  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  them  very  strongly  that  a  child  may  actually  starve 
on  the  fullest  diet,  and  that  the  presence  of  large  Quantities  of  farinaceous  or  caseous  matters 
In  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  any  additional  supply  of  nourishment  to 
thetisaues." 


A  Hakdy-Book  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  for  the  Use  of  Practi- 
tioners.   By  John  Z.  Laurence,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  B.  (Univ.  I^nd.), 
Surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Southwark,  etc.    Assisted  by 
Robert  C.  Moon,  late  Assistant  Surpreon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tal, Southwark.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  Z.Laurence.     Philadelphia:  Henry 
C.  Lea.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    8^'^o.  pp.  227. 
It  has  been  the  author's  aim  in  writing  these  pages  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  modem  ophthalmic  surgerjr  within  a  small  com- 
pass, to  supply  the  wants  of  the  busy  practitioner,  who  may  have 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  read  the  innumerable  contributions 
tiiat  ophthalmic  surgery  nnd  science  have  received  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.    In  describing  symptoms,  he  has  limited  himself  to  those  which 
are  essential  for  the  recognition  of  disease ;  in  describing  operations,  etc., 
to  those  details  which  are  essential  to  its  treatmenU 

The  language  is  plain  and  the  descriptions  easily  understood.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  highly 'prized  by  all  those  for  whom 
it  is  more  particularly  designed,  and  especially  by  students. 

On  page  143  we  Und  the  following  remarks  on  operations  on  soft 
cataracts : 
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*'  The  safest  operation  is  a  simple  division  6f  the  lens  substance  with  a  straight  (or  cvrred) 
lance-headed  needle.  The  operation  requires  to  be  repeated  several  times,  but,  generally,  ulti- 
mately yields  excellent  results,  ending,  as  it  does,  in  an  entire  absorption  of  the  opaque  Icu. 
In  the  first  operation  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  punctures  in  the  capsule,  and  in  every 
succeeding  operation  it  is  always  advisable  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once.  If  we  lacerate 
the  capsule  too  freely,  portions  of  lens-substance  may  escape  into  the  aqueous  chamber,  and 
.sec  up  sufficient  irritation  of  the  iris  to  require  their  extraction  through  a  section  of  the  oomea, 
a  procedure  which  may  seriously  afiect  the  result  of  the  case.  To  obviate  any  such  necewitj, 
we  regard  it  as  a  golden  rule,  after  all  division  operations  to  keep  the  pupil,  almost  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case,  constantly  dilated  by  the  sedulous  application  of  atropine.  We  have  our- 
selves lately  practised  what  may  be  termed  a  *'  subcapsular  "  division  of  the  cataract,  disinte- 
grating the  lens  substance  through  a  minute  aperture  in  its  capsule .  Aaother  bad  oonsequowe 
of  a  too  free  division  is  a  swelling  up  of  the  lens-substance,  which  sometimes  ensues,  and  wU^ 
may  cau^e  injurious  pressure  on  the  iris,  and  even  glaucomatous  complications." 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Laurence 
says: 

*'  In  the  treatment  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  it  is  essential  that  the  eye  should  be  excluded 
from  light  and  air,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  best  means  of  fid- 
filling  these  requirements  is  the  application  of  a  cotton-wool  compress  The  eyelids  harfng 
been  closed,  the  superficial  parts  ol^the  orbit  should  be  evenly  padded  with  cotton-wool,  and  a 
bandage  so  applied  as  to  maintain  a  slight  and  uniform  pressure  upon  the  eye.  Belladonna, 
either  in  the  form  of  lotion  (ext  belladon.  grs.  x,  ad  aq.  one  ounce,}  or  drops  (atropin.  grs.  \i  ad 
one  ounce)  is  of  great  value  as  a  local  application  When  the  ulcers  are  the  result  of  burst  phlyc- 
tenuUi?.  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  should  be  applied.  It  must,  however,  be  used 
cautiously,  or  even  for  a  time  discontinued,  if,  after  a  few  applications,  the  ulcer  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  spread,  or  penetrate  deeply,  or  if  purulent  secretion  be  exuded  from  its  surface.  If 
the  ulcer  threatens  to  perforate  the  cornea,  the  pupil  must  be  kept  fully  dilated  by  atropine,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  intra-ocular  tension  by  paracentesis  or  iridectomy." 

He  regards  the  healing  of  a  corneal  ulcer  as  a  purely  natural  process; 
and  inquires  how  it  can  be  expected  to  go  on  if  the  raw  surface  is  being 
constantly  irritated  by  the  friction  of  the  lids  in  the  act  of  winl^ing. 

Present  Status  op  the  Philosophy  of  Society.  By  Leland  A. 
Webster.  New  Yorlt:  C.  S.Westcott  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W. 
Carrol  &  Co.    1869. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  late  work,  distinguished  not  less  by  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  its  thoughts  than  by  its  scrutinizing  analysis  of  those 
of  anterior  inquirers  in  the  vaJst  and  important  field  of  which  it  treats. 

As  we  learn  from  the  preface,  this  is  but  a  preliminary  work, 
designed  to  present  the  most  essential  reasonings  of  all  former  inquir- 
ers, as  a  general  introduction  to  tlie  author's  ow^n  views,  as  instructed 
and  sustained  by  those  reasonings.  For,  as  he  repeatecUy  assures  us 
in  substance,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  tlie  author  comes  "  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil,"  to  sustain  and*  establish— not  so  much  to  advance  new 
ideas,  as  to  systematize  and  demonstrate  tliose  already  existing,  though 
but  partially  recognized  or  apprelieifded — not  so  much  an  originator 
as  an  organizer  of  tliought. 

And  yet,  despite  liis  repeated  disclaimer  of  originality,  and  constant 
endeavor  to  fortify  his  own  opinions  by  the  sanction  of  eminent  author- 
ity, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  originality  of  its  ideas 
and  the  boldness  of  its  reasonings,  as  the  most  marked  features  even 
of  this,  the  merely  introductory  worlc  of  the  author. 

We  are  startled,  indeed,  at  the  very  out«*et  of  the  work,  in  the  first 
sentence  of  tlie  preface,  witli  the  bold  announcement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  author,  whicli,  he  quietly  informs  us,  is  nothing  less  than  to  accom- 
plish for  the  philosophy  of  society  what  the  combined  labors  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Newton  accomplished  for  siderial  philosophy.  And  yet, 
when  we  have  followed  him  but  a  few  pages,  our  astonishment  at  hU 
apparent  audacity  diminishes,  and  tlie  impression  gains  upon  us  that 
there  may  be  far  less  presumption  in  his  avowed  undertaking  than  at 
first  view  appears.  For  he  very  quickly  remin<ls  us  that  neither  Coper- 
nicus nor  Newton  were  original  discoverei*s — that  they  did  but  demon- 
strate, and  more  distinctly,  more  broadly  announce,  what  others  had 
before  conjectured  and  partially  assorted,  that  what  they  accomplished 
—not  less  than  what  he  proposes  to  accomplish — was  simply  to  dU* 
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cover  and  develop  those  most  ftindamental  truths,  which'-ii^tlipu^'        .^y 
forming  the  basis,  the  really  primary  truths  of  their  scl^ujf^VnnrB  VA^^   ^ 
always,  and  in  respect  to  every  science,  the  very  last  to  be"^'tH»-    -  ' 
covered. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  idea  that  the  author  develops  an  entirely 
new  law  of  mental  evolution— a  law  which  strikes  us  as  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  important  than  that  announced  by  Comte  as  to  the 
three  stages  of  mental  progression ;  or  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  to 
progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  If  the  law 
announced  by  Leland  Webster  be  tnie,  as  it  appears  to  be  from  his 
presentation  of  it,  then,  indeed,  must  it  prove  as  extensively  revolu- 
tionary— not  in  one  science  only,  but  in  universal  science — ^as  were  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  or  Newton  in  astronomy. 

This  new  law,  like  that  of  Copernicus,  completely  turns  us  heels  over 
head,  or  rather  discloses  the  fact  that  ye  have  been  hitherto  standing 
in  this  position  in  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and 
that  we  must  reverse  this  inverted  position,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right 
Tiew  of  those  phenomena.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  most  fundamental  and  important  truths  in  every  science  are 
the  very  last  to  be  discovered,  and,  paradoxical  as  is  the  truth,  that 

THE  LAST  THING  WK  LEARN  IN  ANY  SCIENCE  IS  HOW  PROPERLY  TO  BEGIN 
AND  CONDUCT  OUR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  the  words  of  the  author  himself,  '*  The  law  is  that  the  human  mind 
passes  invariably  througrh  a  double  movement  in  the  natural  course  of 
its  development :  that,  in  the  first  stage,  it  proceeds  from  the  obvious 
to  the  obscure,  from  the  superficial  to  the  fundamental,  from  the 
apparent  to  the  real,  from  the  subversive  or  inverted  view  of  pheno- 
mena to  their  true  and  scientific  view;  and  that,  in  the  second  stage, 
it  precisely  reverses  this  movement,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  sees 
objects,  or  phenomena,  in  their  true  aspects  and  relations.'* — (Intro, 
p.  6.) 

The  author  most  familiarly  illustrates  his  law  by  the  manner  in 
which  objects  are  painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  order  in 
"which  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe  is  revealed  to  our  view — 
the  most  superficial  rocks  being  first  observed,  then  the  less  superficial, 
and,  lastly,  the  fundamental  and  primary  ones,  with  which  last  dis- 
covered rocks  we  begin  our  scientific  classifications. 

We  will  not  venture  upon  so  cursory  an  examination,  to  express  any 
decided  opinion  on  this  new  and,  in  some  respects,  startling  law  an- 
nounced by  Iceland  Webster,  nor  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  work 
in  which  it  is  announced,  the  more  especially  as  it  appertains  rather  to 
the  province  of  the  political  than  of  tne  medical  philosopher.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  both  deserving  of  something 
more  tlian  the  merely  cursory  notice  of  the  scientific  world.  • 


A  Review  op  the  Report  concerning  the  last  illness  of  Dr. 
Alden  March,  with  critical  comments  on  the  improper  medical 
Treatment  of  the  Case,  and  Strictures  on  the  Pitiful  Devices  for 
Concealment.  By  Chas.  A.  Robertson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Surgeon  of  the  Albany  Hospital,  etc.  (Reprinted  from 
the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,) 

This  pamphlet  with  its  very  long  title  we  have  read  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  would  be  glad  to  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  it  did 
we  have  the  space.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  give  a  few  leading  facts.  On 
the  17th  of  last  June,  as  is  known,  Professor  Alden  March,  of  Albany 
Medical  College,  died.  In  the  October  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
Journals  his  chief  physician,  Dr.  James  H.  Armsby,  gave  an  account  of 
his  illness  and  the  treatment  pursued.  This  paper  is  a  rejoinder  in  the 
way  of  a  scorching  criticism.  As  to  the  justness  of  all  the  reviewer's 
conclusions  we  will  not  pass  upon ;  but  will  remark  that  there  is  an 
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indefiniteness,  a  mistiness,  in  Dr.  Armsby's  report,  that  makes  it  open 
to  strictures  and  to  cause  misgivings  as  to  the  correctne<«8  of  the 
treatment  of  Professor  March's  case  in  many  respects.  Dr.  Robertson 
br.oadly  asserts  that  the  patient  was  permitted  to  die  of  retention  of 
urine  when  he  might  have  been  relieved. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  op  Directors  and  Officebs 
OF  THE  I^ongview  Lunatic  Asylum.    For  the  Year  1869. 

The  patients  remaining  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  425:  of  these 
219  were  males,  206  females.  During  the  year  334  were  admitted — ^169 
males,  165  females.  During  the  year.  248  patients  have  been  discharged ; 
179  cured ;  10  improved ;  59  died.  The  greatest  number  of  patients  at 
any  one  time  was  562,  being  101  more  than  at  any  time  the  previous 
year.    Cost  of  each  patient  ^235.42  per  annum ;  $4.45  per  week. 

Dr.  Langdon  makes  a  very  urgent  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  inebriates.  He  says,  **  I  am  the  more  urgent  in  my  desire 
for  something  to  be  done  for  this  class  of  patients,  as  I  have  been,  and 
still  am  in  receipt  of  so  many  requests  from  both  friends  and  the  patients 
themselves  for  admission  into  our  asylum,  or  for  some  other  relief 
beyond  moral  suasion,  remonstrances  of  friends,  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  relatives,  and  such  other  means  as  are  now  available.  None  Imt 
those  who  have  charge  of  such  an  institution  have  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  earnestness  of  these  requests.  The  amount  of  evil  and  suffering 
that  miglit  be  saved  by  appropriate  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  can  scarcely  be  realized.  Many  of  these 
requests  are  in  behalf  of  some  of  both  sexes,  of  the  best  and  bright^ 
intellects,  great  acquirements,  highest  social  position,  and  greatest  use- 
fulness in  the  community.  So  common  is  it  to  have  these  request^*  come 
from  this  class,  that  it  seems  as  though  this  vice  was  most  i»revalent 
among  those  who  appear  most  protected  from  and  less  liable  to  it." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  United  States  Arxt. 
1869. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  report,  containing  many  facts  of 
interest.  If  we  had  space  we  would  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages 
very  much  of  the  information  it  contains,  for  we  are  sure  that  it  would 
be  read  with  interest.  Dr.  Barnes  must  certainly  be  a  very  industrious 
officer,  and  the  profession  will  be  greatly  Indebted  to  him  for  the  work 
he  has  been  doing  for  science. 

Physicians'  Handbook  of  Practice.  Bv  Wm.  Elmer,  M.  D^  and 
Albert  D.  Elmer,  M.  D.  New  York :  Townsend  &  Adams. 
The  everj^-day  practitioner  will  find  this  a  very  convenient  book. 
Every  physician  should  carry  in  his  pocket  a  record  book  of  the  kind 
in  which  to  record  his  professional  visits.  It  altogether  takes  the  place 
of  a  day  book,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  would  be  without  one  who  had 
once  used  it.  There  is  a  list  of  poisons  and  antidotes,  incompatibles, 
analysis  of  urine^  classifications  of  diseases,  medicines  and  their  doses, 
and  a  mass  of  valuable  information  too  tedious  to  mention. 


MH0xht 


Medical  Matters.  — By  refer- 
ence to  the  back  of  our  cover  it 
wili  be  noticed  that  the  Cincinnati 
College   of  Medicine  and   Hurgery 


commences  its  spring  and  summer 
course  of  T^ectures  on  Tuesday, 
March  8th,  which  will  continue 
until  the  last  of  June.  At  the  doM 
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of  the  session  the  decree  of  M.  D. 
will  be  conferred  on  3l  candidates 
who  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments and  passed  a  successAil  ex- 
amination. From  what  we  can 
learn  there  are  prospects  of  a  good 
class.  Students  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

It  is  stated  by  an  exchange  that 
the  whole  number  of  students  at- 
tending all  three  of  the  medical 
schools  of  St.  Louis  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred.  We  have  not 
been  informed  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  remarlwable  state  of  affairs.  It 
may  be  the  stringency  of  the  times 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  There 
is  probably  a  less  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  medical 
lectures  in  Cincinnati  this  winter 
than  last,  but  the  decrease  is  not 
Tcry  marked — it^  may  be  10  or  15 
per  cent. 

Cincinnati  could  be  made  fkr 
more  attractive  to  medical  students 
than  it  is  if  so  much  of  the  clinical 
material  which  it  affords  was  not 

Sermitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  out- 
oor-poor  department  yields  a  vast 
amount,  scarcely  any  of  which  Is 
made  to  render  any  service  to 
science.  Some  twenty  young  phy- 
sicians receive  a  pittance  for  at- 
tending to  it — say  threA  hundred 
dollars  a-year  each,  or  an  average 
of  about  ten  cents  a  prescription — 
but  no  other  benefit,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  benefit,  comes  out  of  it. 
The  experience  obtained  by  these 
youn^  ward  physicians,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  we  do  not  suppose  is  of 
any  value  to  them,  for  an  amount 
of  business  is  forced  upon  them 
between  their  public  and  private 
patients  as  to  preclude  their  giving 
the  cases  the  attention  necessary 
for  them  to  learn  anything  from 
them.  Besides,  the  majority  of 
them  having  been  appointed  on 
account  of  their  party  and  clique 
connections,  and  not  for  their 
knowledge  or  zeal  for  science,  are 
incompetent  to  make  use  of  their 
unusual  advantages  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  general  store  of  knowl- 
edge, or  even  to  improve  them- 
selves by  experience.    We  do  not 


i  wish  to  be  understood  as  including 
I  all  in  this  category,  for  there  are 
,  some  that  we  know  to  be  possess- 
1  ed  of  no  mean  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments:  but  as  regards  any  aa van- 
tage derived  from  it   the    whole 
,  out-door-i)oor     clinical     material 
may  be   considered    as   wasted — 
consisting  as  it   does   of  several 
thousands  applicants  yearly,   for 
medical  aid,  affected  with   every 
manner  of  disease. 

Cannot  Drs.  Comegys  and  W.  B. 
Davis,  the  first  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  the  other  a  trustee 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter?  Both  are 
lovers  of  science  and  zealous  for  its 
advancement,  and  should  there- 
fore make  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties to  effect  some  changes  in  the 
present  order  of  things  in  refer- 
ence to  the  out-door- poor  sick. 

Again,  the  several  orphan  asy- 
lums, the  house  of  refuge  for  child- 
ren, the  numerous  private  hospit- 
als, the  city  infirmar}%  and  the  lun- 
atic asylum  have  yearly  a  large 
abundance  oi  clinical  material  none 
of  which  whatever  is  made  use  of 
lor  Instruction.  Every  form  of 
disease  to  which  children  are  li- 
able could  be  illustrated  in  our  or- 
phan asylums  if  they  were  only  open 
to  students.  How  valuable  the  re- 
sults might  be  if,  at  each  asylum, 
a  competent  individual  devoted  to 
children's  diseases  held  a  clinie 
once  or  twice  a  week.  A  small 
fee  might  be  charged  to  cover  ex- 
penses, students  being  permitted 
to  attend  upon  whatever  institu- 
tion they  pleased.  Attendance  up- 
on any  need  not  be  made  a  re- 
quirement, but  we  have  no  doubt 
a  large  number  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages.  In  fkct 
we  believe  that  many  students 
would  be  attracted  to  Cincinnati 
by  such  an  arrangement  who 
otherwise  would  not  come  here. 
Besides  it  would  afford  positions  to 
some  of  the  aspiring  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  a  pen- 
chant for  teaching,  but  no  oppor- 
tunity to  display  themselves  under 
the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Longview  Asylum,  with  its  600 
patients,  the  boast  of  our  county 
and  city,  at  present  does  nothing 
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for  science.  We  presume  there  is 
not  a  form  of  disease  of  the  mind 
wliich  at  some  time  or  other,  may 
not  be  illustrated  there,  and  yet 
its  doors  are  closed  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Bellevue  Med- 
ical College,  writes  us  that  he  has 
established  a  clinic  for  insanity, 
tlie  first  in  tliis  country,  and,  be- 
sides one  in  Europe,  the  only  one 
in  the  world.  By  a  little  effort  a 
clinic  two  or  tliree  times  a  month 
could  be  held  at  Longview,  and, 
in  that  respect,  w^e  would  be  on  a 
footing  with  New  York.  Probably 
superior  advantages  could  be  af- 
forded here.  No  doubt  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  the  rail- 
roads to  carry  students  to  and  ftom 
the  asylum,  only  six  miles  distant, 
at  stated  times  at  very  low  rates ; 
and  the  visit  there  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  besides  the  instruc- 
tion, would  afford  healthful  recrea- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  the  above  hints 
which  we  have  briefly  and  hurri- 
edly thrown  together  are  worthy  j 
of  consideration,  and  we  liope  that  I 
some  movement  in  the  matter  will ; 
soon  be  made  by  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  do  so. 

We  fear  that  our  rural  brethren 
are  not  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
medicine.  While  the  medical  jour- 
nals are  full  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  medical  societies  of  large  cities, 
we  seldom  meet  with  any  of  those 
of  the  country.    Gentlemen  of  the  ' 
profession  should  meet  together  as 
often  as  possible,  compai-e  notes, 
and  publish  tlieir  experiences   to  i 
the  world,  that  the  benefit  derived  ' 
ttom  them  may  be  as  extensive  as 
possible.    Since  we  have  enlarged  : 
the  Repertory  we  would  be  glaa  to 
publish  for  any   regular   medical ; 
society  their  discussions  and  essays 
reail  before  them.  We  do  not  wish  \ 
any  business  proceedings,  for  they 
are    of  only   local   interest,   not 
general. 


A  new  medical  school  called  the 
** Kansas   City    Medical   College" 
has  been  started  at  Kansas  City, ! 
Ho.    We  wish  it  success,  but  doubt 
the  necessity  of  it.  i 


Committees  of  Medical  Soci- 
eties.—We  have  too  little  space 
this  month  to  more  than  allude 
to  the  care  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  which  generally  is  not, 
m  appointing,  not  only  scientific, 
but  standing  committees  of  med- 
,  ical  societies.  Previous  to  the  pre- 
I  sidency  of  Dr.  Mcllvaine  and  since, 
to  a  lai^e  extent,  y&cY  little  at- 
tention in  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine seems  to  be  given  to  the 
qualifications  of  gentlemen  for 
tne  duties  that  wiU  devolve  upon 
them  in  appointing  them  on  com- 
mittees. The  consequences  are 
that  the  Academy,  notunf^equent- 
ly,  in  relying  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  investigation,  indorses  re- 
ports of  the  most  ridiculous  cha- 
racter. In  two  instances  in  the 
last  eighteen  months,  of  our  per- 
sonal knowledge,  has  two  reports 
from  the  committee  on  Ethics  oeea 
adopted  that  were  In  the  highest 
degree  unj  ust  to  some  of  the  parties. 

Ethics  present  no  little  mtrica- 
cies,  and  persons  appointed  to  con- 
sider matters  involving  them 
should  have,  at  least,  sense  enough 
to  decide  in  cases  involving  simple 
rules  of  right  and  w^rong,  and  thus 
the  Academy  not  be  led  into  ac- 
tion that  a  right  thinking  public 
could  in  no  wise  justify,  if,  per- 
chan(;e,  the  facts  should  come  to 
the  li^lit  of  which  there  is  always  a 
liability. 

I  n  the  case  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  should  be 
competent  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
absurd  rule  prevails  forbidding  any 
evidence  on  which  a  report  b 
founded  to  be  presented  to  the 
Academy,  or  any  discussion  con- 
cerning it.  In  a  case  of  ethics, 
parties  interested  are  not  even  al- 
lowed to  be  heard  in  the  Academy, 
and  members  are  compelled  to  stul- 
tify themselves  by  voting  yea  or 
nay  on  the  report  without  having 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  Icnow- 
ing  whether  they  will  vote  rijglit  or 
wrong,  btill  the  rule  i)revails,  and 
it  iM^comes  therefore  ot  the  highest 
consequence  tliat  only  those  should 
be  selected  to  try  a  case  in  whose 
Intelligence   and   integrity   there 
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can  be  had  reasonable  confidence, 
and  SQch  ceftainly  are  not  young- 
sters who  hare  not  proven  that 
they  posses  either  intellects  or 
principles.  We  have  no  prejudice 
to  young  men — for  we  are  a  young 
ma'n  ourself— but  we  do  not'  think 
a  young  man  should  be  intrusted 
with  important  matters  who  has 
not  first  given  evidence  of  suffi- 
cient intelliprnce  to  deal  with 
them,  and  that  individuality  of 
character  that  will  lead  him  to  do 
right  for  the  right''s  sake  irrespec- 
tive  of  influences. 

BoAKi>8  OF  Hkalth.— We  learn 
from  the  JSichmond  and  Louisville 
Medical  Journal  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Louisville  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  physicians.  The 
Board  of  Health  of  Cincinnati  has 
not  a  single  doctor  in  it.  It  is 
thought  here  that  the  less  a  man 
knows  about  the  laws  of  health  the 
more  competent  he  is  to  act  in 
matters  involving  them.  Wonder 
if  the  same  rule  would  not  work  as 
well  in  regard  to  trade,  commerce, 
railroads,  banking,  government, 
etc.  ?  Doctors  are  said  to  ditt'er 
very  much,  but  so  do  merchants, 
lawyers,  statesmen,  bankers,  theo- 
logians, etc.:  and  yet  people  will 
insist  that  tnese  latter  should  be 
well  versed  in  their  different  call- 
ing before  they  intrust  any  thing 
to  their  care. 

Advkbtizino  of  Specialists. — 
''There  seems  to  have  been  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
vertizing of  specialists  in  £urope. 
The  editor  has  had  placed  in  his 
hands  copies  of  the  prescription 

eipers  of  Mr.  Critchett,  of  London ; 
iebreich  of  Berlin;  Fauvel,  Wea- 
ker and  Desmarres,  of  Paris. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  these  are 
distinguished  ophthalmic  speci- 
alists. A  copy  of  the  prescription 
paper  of  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  has 
also  been  ilirnLshed.  All  of  these 
prescription  papers  bear  conspicu' 
otisly  the  name,  residence  and  speci- 
alty of  those  who  give  them,  and 
these  papers  are  disseminated 
"  broadcast "  over  the  cities  in  which 
these  gentlemen  respectively  practice, 
(Jould  the  advertising  of  specialists 


be  more  complete,  etBeient  and  un- 
questionable ^  ** — Rickmomd  oatl 
Louisville  Medical  Journal, 

Medical  College  CoNVEjrnox. 
— We  received  the  following  ux> 
late  for  insertion  in  our  January 
number: 


To    na    Tsmmss   A3a»  TxcrvnM*    or  ima 

MXMCAL  CdLUKCS  OT  VmK  UXRKD  9r  AT«S : 

T1k«  undersigned  c«mmlne«,  in  acrMrduK* 
with  Uie  iasinictMMW  of  the  ewTeBUoii  of  de)e> 
glt&  frvoD  medkal  cotIeg««.  held  in  CiXKiucui* 
ti,  JUjr.  IStiS,  nMpectfiillv  *ttd  eariMc^ij  i&v:t« 
Toa  to  send  delegates  to  a  cvoTenticti  to  V« 
held  in  the  City  of  W«6hingtoo.  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  fir«t  Tue««Uf  in  l^r.  1S79,  tor 
the  purpose  oi  coQsideriug  all  sia\}ect»  con- 
nected with  medical  college  education,  uA 
procorii^  the  co-operation  of  the  schooU  in 
carrying  oai  the  uniform  sr«tem  of  medical 
instruction  It  is  very  desirable  that  evarr 
regular  medical  college  in  this  country  should 
be  represented  in  the  conveniion. 

W.  S   Davis, 
8.  D.  GKoas, 
Gbc  C.  Blackhav, 
F.  DovAUitoii. 


OominiUe«. 


Lady  Doctors.  —  The  Boston 
Medical  and  i:>urgical  Journal  has 
some  poetry  on  lady  doctors  of 
which  we  copy  a  veree : 

**  Ah  me !  a  patient's  cheek  would  glow, 

\\  hene'er  a  soft  white  finger. 
Upon  his  puUe's  ebb  and  flow. 

In  doubt  should  chance  to  linger. 
And  when  the  doctor  did  depart. 

That  medical  deceiver. 
Would  leave  within  the  patient**  heart 

Love's  intermittent  lever." 

The  poetrv  appeals  to  husbands 
if  they  would  like  to  have  a  sur- 
geon-wife who  would  be  liable  to 
be  called  out  o^nights,  etc.  Well, 
we  think  that  a  good  many  doctors 
would  as  lief  as  not  tbeir  wives 
would  do  the  night  business  on  cold 
winter  nights. 

We  don't  believe  the  girls  care  a 
snap  for  ttie  following  winding- 
up  appeal  of  the  doggrel,  but  wul 
continue  to  become  doctors  all  the 
same: 

"  However  well  you  play  your  parts. 

The  Burgeon'b  skill  revealing, 
You'll  learn  in  sooihing  aching  heart* 

A  truer  task  of  healing." 

The  Journal  of  PgYCHOLOOiCAL 
Medicine. — The  Januarv  number 
of  this  quarterly  is  received,  tilled 
as  usual  with  able  and  interesting 
asticles.  It  U  appreciated  both  In 
this  country  and  In  Europe,  and 
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has  a  reputation  second  to  no  other 
in  the  world. 

Edited  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D.,  and  published  bv  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  "^IMce  $5.00 
a  year.  We  will  furnish  it  and  the 
Repertory  at  $5.50. 

TifB  American  Practitioner. 
— This  is  the  title  of  the  journal 
which  succeeds  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  published  at  Indi- 
anapolis, and  edited  so  ably  by 
Prof.  T.  Parvin.  The  Practitioner 
will  be  published  at  Louisville  and 
edited  by  Profs.  D.  VV.  Yandell 
and  T.  Parvin  conjointly.  The 
first  number  is  a  very  excellent 
one  and  foreshadows  well  of  the 
future. 

Farm  for  Sale.— Dr.  J.  B.  A. 
Risk,  of  Morgan,  Ky.  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Central  Railroad,  writes  us 
that  he  has  a  farm  for  sale  of  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  acres.  There  is 
no  better  land  in  tlie  State.  Capable 
of  cultivation  by  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery. Price  $9,000,  which  is 
very  cheap.  Good  chance  for  a 
physician  who  wishes  to  mix  a  lit- 
tle farming  with  his  practice. 

Pamphlets  Received. — Tran- 
sactions of  the  American  Ophthal- 
mological  Society.  Sixth  annual 
Meeting,  1869.  Also  of  the  Ameri- 
can Otological  Society.  Second 
Annual  Meeting,  1869. 

This  pamphlet  gives  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  societies,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  able  papers. 

Public  Ledger  Almanac  for  1870. 
Published  by  George  W.  Childs,  j 
Philadelphia. 

Eighty  thousand  copies  of  this , 
work  have  been  printed  for  gratui-  ; 
tous  distribution  to  subscribers  of 
the  Public  Ledger.    It  is  conveni- 
ent for  reference,  containing  many 
interesting  items. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of 
FoRKiON  Literature.— We  have 
received  the  January  number  ofj 
this  excellent  journal.  Its  contents  ' 
consist  of  selections  of  the  choicest 
articles  from  the  best  European 
magazines,  as  the  London  Quarter- 
ly, the  Edinburgh  Review,  Quar- 


terly Review,  Frazer's  Magazine, 
etc. 

The  leading  article  in  the  num- 
ber before  us  is  "  The  Early  His- 
tory of  Man,"  from  the  North  Bri- 
tish Review.  It  is  ably  written, 
and  exhibits  much  learnmg  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  It  will  well  nay 
perusal,  as  will  all  the  other  articles. 

Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  1(» 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  at  $5  a- 
year. 

London  Lancet. — We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  January  number  of 
this  excellent  publication.  It  is  a 
reprintof  the  best  articles  contained 
In  the  English  weekly  edition* 
which  costs  $12  a-year.  The  Lon- 
don Lancet  holds  the  highest  posi- 
tion of  any  medical  periodical  in 
the  world,  its  articles  oeing  by  the 
ablest  men  of  the  profession.  Pub- 
lished by  Wm.  Herald,  131  William 
Street,  ]n  .  Y.    Price  $5  a-year. 

The  Ruralist  and  Ohio  Val- 
ley Cultivator. — As  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers  reside  in  the 
country,  and  possess  land  varying 
from  a  garden  spot  to  a  large  mrm, 
and  take  more  or  less  interest  in 
horticultural  and  agricultural  mat- 
ters, they  should  take  a  good  jour- 
nal devoted  to  such  subjects.  No 
one  should  rely  exclusively  upon 
his  own  experience  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  but  should  seek  to 
benefit  himself  by  the  experiences 
of  others.  To  entirely  depend  upon 
one's  own  self  for  advancement  wUl 
be  to  progress  very  si  owl  v. 

The  Buralist  is  a  monthly  period- 
ical of  16  pages  quarto  size.  It  Is 
edited  by  E.  J.  Hooper,  and  pub- 
lished by  H.  Watkin  &  Co.  from 
whose  otnce  emanates  the  Medical 
Repertory.  It  contains  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  tlie  Cincinnati  Uortl- 
cultunu  Society,  which  are  very 
valuable,  besides  those  of  other 
societies;  articles  fVom  eminent 
agriculturists  and  horticulturists; 
selections  In  regard  to  farming, 
cattle  raising,  and  information  m 
every  department  in  which  the 
gardener,  farmer,  breeder,  etc.  Is 
interested. 

Price  $1  a-vear  In  advance.  Ad- 
dress H.  Watkin  <&  Co.  Cincinnati. 
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SUB-INVOLUTION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

A  Lecture  delivered  to  Students  of  Ohio  Medical  CoUege,  February  3, 
1S70.    By  C.  D.  Palmkb,  M.  D^  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

Gentlemen  : — The  affection  of  the  uterus  known  as  sub-invo- 
lution, was  first  spoken  of  by  Bailie  and  Hooper,  in  1832,  but  it 
is  chiefly  to  Sis  J.  T.  Simpson,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prac- 
tical presentation  of  this  subject,  as  we  are  for  so  much  else  in 
uterine  medicine  and  surgery.  In  1852  he  published  an  account 
of  cases  with  remarks,  and  re-published  the  same  with  additions 
in  1861.  That  this  affection  frequently  exists, — that  it  often 
passes  unnoticed  unless  productive  of  alarming  or  fatal  hemor- 
rhage,— that  it  more  frequently  results  in  uterine  congestion  and 
inflammation,  mucous  and  parenchymatous,  and  with  or  without 
the  latter  in  some  form  of  uterine  displacement,  no  one  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  will 
dispute.    It  thus  calls  for  your  careful  consideration. 

The  uterus,  after  the  act  of  parturition,  weighs  from  one  to  two> 
pounds.  It  is  not  until  two  months  or  more  subsequent  to  thi& 
act,  that  its  weight  has  diminished  down  to  from  one  to  two  ounces^ 
nearly  what  it  was  prior  to  impregnation.  This  fimng  down  of 
its  structure  is  effected  by  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  which,  you  know,  have  undiergone  wonder- 
ful growth  and  development  from  the  stimulus  ol  pregnancy. 
The  whole  organ  becomes  soft ;  the  fibrea  broken  down,  and 
filled  with  oily  matter.  Through  absorption  first,  and  then 
secretion  and  excretion  of  various  orgaua  of  the  body,  the  oily 
matter  is  removed  from  the  system.  The  mammary  glands  by. 
secretion  of  the  milk,  the  kidneys,  by  excretion  oC  the  urine, 
the  uterus  by  the  lochial  diachargQ^acQompli6h.the  cesult, 
8— Vol.  III. 
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This  removal  of  tissue  is  more  active  during  the  second  week 
after  parturition,  than  before  or  after.  Accompanpng  fatty 
degeneration  of  tissue,  there  is  likewise  reconstruction  of  tissue, 
— first  the  cell,  then  the  caudate  body,  then  fibrilla  and  fibre. 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  repaired  several 
times  before  it  assumes  an  appearance  similar  to  that  prior  to 
pregnancy ; — that  of  the  neck  of  .the  uterus  undergoipg  compar- 
atively little  change.  If  this  process,  now  called  involution^  as 
wonderful  in  its  action  and  results  as  that  of  the  growth  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy,  is  not  effected,  the  uterus  remains 
enlarged,  soft  and  flabby;  its  blood  vessels  dilated  and  dis- 
tended; its  color  deepened;  the  os  variably  open,  sometimes 
admitting  two  and  even  three  fingers ;  the  arbor  vitee  and  in 
fact  the  whole  mucous  lining  is  thickened  and  softened.  The 
extent  to  which  the  organ  is  left  enlarged  greatly  varies;  it  has 
been  known  to  be  four  and  five  times  its  normal  size. 

Post  mortem  incision  reveals  thickened  walls,  enlarged  muscu- 
lar tissue,  traversed  by  an  increased  number  of  dilated  blood 
vessels,  more  numerous  near  the  mucous  membrane,  which  latter 
shows  well  marked  rugae  and  open  condition  of  the  uterine 
canal.  This,  gentlemen,  is  sub-involution.  Owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  vessels, 'made  worse  at  each  catamenial  period 
by  the  physiological  process  of  ovarian  and  uterine  excitement, 
passive  congestion  is  liable  to  assume  a  more  active  form,  even 
an  inflammatory  character,  involving  the  mucous  and  parenchy- 
matous structures  of  both  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus. 
Chronic  hyperemia,  congestion  and  inflammation,  in  time, 
leave  marked  textural  changes,  by  virtue  of  a  proliforation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  uterus,  hence  we  have  indurations, 
fibrinous  deposits,  and  tumors,  the  latter  more  common  in  the 
n^ro  race. 

Klob  says,  '*  Habitual  hypersemia  results  in  a  difftise  growth 
of  the  connective  tissue,  constituting  the  so-called  induration, 
hitherto  considered  as  a  result  of  parenchymatous  inflammation 
of  the  uterus.  The  condition  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  uterus 
varies  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  th«  first 
stages  it  is  more  congested  and  turgid,  owing  to  the  immatnred 
condition  of  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  The  longer  th« 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  more  is  the  mucous  connective  tissue 
transformed  into  the  fibrillary  variety,  accompanied  with  con- 
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traction  ot  tissue ;  the  parenchyma  on  section  appears  white,  or 
a  whitish-red  color,  deficient  in  blood  yessels  from  compression 
of  capilliaries  by  contraction  of  newly  formed  connective  tissue, 
or  from  partial  destruction  of  yessels  during  the  gi*owth  of 
tissue:  the  firmness  of  uterine  substance  is  increased,  simu- 
lating the  hardness  of  cartilage,  and  creaking  under  the  knife. 
Frequently  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  is  developed 
after  repeated  deliveries  in  rapid  succession,  without  any  pre- 
vious or  existing  inflammation." 

The  uterus  now,  from  increased  size  and  relaxed  support, 
almost  invariably  becomes  prolapsed  in  the  first  degree,  the  oa 
resting  upon  the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  This  condition  of 
things  readily  passes  into  a  greater  amount  of  prolapsus  from  any 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  walking,  lifting,  etc.  Frequently 
ante-version  or  retro-version  is  developed  in  time,  the  latter  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  cases.  The  uterine  walls  soft,  flabby, 
and  with  a  decided  lack  of  healthy  tonicity,  flexion  is  superin- 
duced, generally  in  connection  with  its  corresponding  version. 
Dr.  Atlee,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  JDublin  ObsMrical 
Society^  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  flexion  often 
followed  sub-involution. 

The  vagina  is  sometimes  left  congested,  thickened  and  enlarged, 
giving  rise  to  much  leucorrhoea. 

Semeioloot.— The  symptoms  are  subject  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  variation.  The  disease  may  have  existed  for  a  number  of 
months,  without  producing  any  symptoms  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  physician  or  patient.  But  this  is  not  the  usual  course. 
Sometimes,  suddenly  at  the  approach  of  the  catamenial  return, 
the  most  profuse  hemmorrhage  sets  in, — ^to  cease,  perhaps,  in 
a  few  days,  on  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent  posture, — to 
return  again  at  each  menstrual  period  succeeding.  Oftener, 
however,  before  the  menses  have  returned,  and  within  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  following  parturition,  or  an  abor- 
tion, alarming  hemorrhage  is  added  to  the  ordinary  lochial  flow, 
which  has  been  noticed  to  remain  unnaturally  long,  or  has  been 
unusually  free.  Occurring  in  any  of  the  above  ways,  hemorrhage 
may  prove  fatal.  That  from  sub-involution  following  abortions 
is  much  more  common  and  dangerous  than  that  following  labor 
at  full  term. 

Other  symptoms  generally  manifest  themselves,  such  as  heavi- 
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ness,  weight,  dragging  sensations  within  the  pelvis,  aching 
pain  in  back,  hips  and  thighs.  Leucorrhoea  is  an  almost  con- 
stant sign.  Its  presence  as  nterine  is  denied  by  Snow  Beck, 
who  regards  it  always  as  vaginal ;  but  if  we  consider  the  patho- 
logical state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  this  organ  to 
be  free  from  discharge. 

The  supervention  of  any  of  the  forms  of  displacement,  or 
inflammatory  action,  is  manifested  by  their  own  peculiar  symp- 
toms and  signs,  such  as  local  pain,  tenderness,  flatulent  condi- 
tion of  bowels,  the  various  functional  derangements  of  the 
nterus,  and  finally  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  general 
health. 

A  state  of  simple  sub-involution,  uncomplicated  by  inflamma- 
tion, version  or  flexion,  gives  rise  to  increased  susceptibility  to 
impregnation,  because  of  the  extreme  open  condition  of  the 
uterine  canal. 

Etiology. — An  inquiry  into  the  causation  of  this  disease  is 
of  special  interest.  Most  of  the  authors  who  speak  of  sub-invo- 
lution, and  they  are  few,  mention  as  first  and  chief  cause,  too 
early  assumption  of  the  erect  posture.  Let  us  look  at  this  mat- 
ter. What  is  it  which  first  brings  about-in  volution  ?  It  is  uterine 
contraction.  Contraction  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
organ,  to  free  its  cavity  of  clots,  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  some, 
and  entirely  obliterate  other  bloodvessels  within  its  walls,  there- 
by lessening,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  presence  of  blood.  Sus- 
pension or  want  of  contraction  leaves  the  uterus  engorged,  and 
thereby  interferes  with  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration. 

No  truth  in  medicine  is  better  established  than  that  the  more 
eflaciently  and  promptly  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  uterus  is  cut 
off",  after  labor  or  an  abortion,  the  more  rapidly  does  involution 
follow.  Now,  the  erect  posture  favors  the  retention  of  blood 
within  the  nterine  walls.  We  know,  moreover,  that  contraction 
is  much  more  imperfect  after  premature  labors  and  abortion, 
than  labors  at  full  term.  In  the  latter,  the  muscular  walls  have 
undergone  sufficient  development  to  insure  the  necessary  subse- 
quent contraction.  The  shorter  the  period  of  pregnancy,  other 
things  being  equal,  when  the  ovum  is  expelled,  the  less  perfect 
contraction,  and  consequently  the  increased  tendency  to  sub- 
involution. 

Besides,  any  undue  excitement  of  the  sexual  organs  is  a  cause, 
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when  operative  before  involution  is  complete.  The  superven- 
tion of  endo-metritis,  metritis,  metro-peritonitis,  uterine 
phlebitis,  peri-uterine  cellulitis,  pelvi-peritonitis,  directly  and 
indirectly,  primarily  or  secondarily,  produce  sub-involution. 
'  The  existence  of  adhesions,  cellular  or  peritoneal,  mechanically 
interfere  with  contraction,  and  act  as  causes.  Previous  uterine 
inflammation,  especially  that  involving  the  parenchyma  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  is  a  cause.  There  is  another  cause,  seldom 
mentioned  or  regarded.  All  possible  precaution  may  have  been 
taken  as  to  maintaining  the  recumbent  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time ;  the  patient  may  have  taken  no  cold ;  there  has 
been  no  excitement  of  the  genital  organs ;  no  inflammation  may 
have  been  set  up  in  any  of  the  pelvic  structures ;  there  have 
been  no  remnants  of  old  adhesion;  still  uterine  contraction 
failed  to  take  place,  purely  from  what  we  term  atony.  An  atonic 
condition  of  the  system,  a  constitutional  weakness,  limited  not 
to  the  uterus  alone,  but  involving  all  the  contractile  organs  of 
the  body,  is  displayed  in  persons  of  weak,  lax  fibre,  and  in  the 
lymphatic  temperament 

To  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  causes  in  the 
production  of  various  uterine  diseases,  it  may  be  stated  that 
forty  per  cent  of  all  cases  that  came  under  the  observation  of 
West,  the  patients  dated  the  beginning  of  their  trouble  back  to 
labor  or  miscarriage. 

Diagnosis. — Whenever  a  patient,  after  a  normal  labor  or  mis- 
carriage, has  had  a  lochial  discharge  continue  for  an  unnatural 
length  of  time,  or  it  has  been  unusually  free,  the  general  health 
at  the  same  time  been  regained  with  undue  slowness,  with  a  sense 
of  fullness  and  weight  in  the  pelvis,  that  patient  most  undoubt- 
edly has  had  delayed  a&d  imperfect  involution. 

Digital,  and  bi-manual  examination,  show  the  uterus  to  be 
enlarged  regularly — fundus  sometimes  extending  above  the 
pubis,  like  a  pelvic  tumor ;  the  os  patulous,  admitting  one  or 
more  fingers ;  the  whole  organ  elastic,  moveable ;  the  sound  pass- 
ing 4,  5  or  6  inches,  with  no  tenderness,  soreness  or  hardening. 
K  there  is  accompanying  inflammation,  we  detect  in  addition 
tenderness,  pulsation,  increased  enlargement  of  the  posterior  lip 
and  at  times  nodulations  of  the  cervix. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  to  life  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  hemorrhage,  and  our  treatment  of  the  same ;  as  to  the  cure 
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of  the  disease  it  is  not  so  favorable.  Many  cases  linger  through 
years,  making  life  miserable.  Still  more  unfavorable  is  the 
prognosis  if  metritis  is  added,  and  in  turn  version  with  flexion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  resolved  into  preventive  and 
curative.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  more  superstition  and  tradition 
connected  with  obstetrical  practice  than  any  other  branch  of 
our  profession.  Here  we  see  the  absurd  practice  of,  immedi- 
ately after  parturition,  applying  a  pad  over  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  secured  by  the  obstetric  bandage  around  the  abdomen, 
with  a  degree  of  tightness  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
nurse  or  physician,  to  produce  and  maintain,  it  is  claimed, 
uterine  contraction,  and  prevent  hemorrhage.  What  is  the 
result  of  such  a  procedure?  The  patient  directed  to  keep  a 
position  constantly  on  her  back,  the  uterus  is  forced  down  into 
the  pelvis,  with  its  fundus  pushed  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  inducing  sub-involution,  prolapsus,  and  especially  retro- 
version. A  bandage  snugly  applied  without  a  pad,  gives  a  fee- 
ing of  comfortable  support,  and  imparts  tone  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  but  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  prevents  hemorrhage. 

Here,  too,  is  seen  the  practice  of  keeping  the  l>ing-in  woman 
on  the  poorest  diet  possible,  as  if  her  condition  was  one  of 
plethora  and  required  reducing.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  disor- 
dered stomach  for  nine  months — vomiting  for  several — func- 
tional demugement  of  various  other  organs  ?  Is  it  to  occasion  a 
plethoric  condition  of  the  blood  ?  The  blood  state  of  pregnancy 
IS  one  of  diminution  of  corpuscles — increase  of  fibrine,  and 
increase  of  watery  elements — really  a  state  of  hydraemia  and 
hyperinosis — a  condition  giving  rise  to  thrombosis,  and  favoring 
fermentation  and  puterfaction.  With  this  blood  state  a  woman, 
especially  in  the  second  stage  of  labor,  undergoes  great  muscu- 
lar exertion,  and  without  food  usually.  The  whole  tendency  of 
pregnancy  and  parturition  is  towards  exhaustion  and  depression. 
If  added  to  these  there  is  lack  of  nourishing  food  and  want  of  rest, 
the  completion  of  the  third  stage  of  labor,  in  the  necessary 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  must  be  very  imperfectl}'  accomp- 
lished. We  are  glad  that  some  of  our  best  living  obstetricians, 
are  taking  a  decided  stand  against  this  long  existing  evil  in  the 
practice  of  the  lying-in  room.  That  diet  which  insures  general 
and  local  strength  and  tonicity,  is  one  that  is  plain,  of  easy 
digestion  and  highly  nutritive.     Fordtce  Barker  and  Gaillard 
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Thomas,  both,  contrary  to  most  of  the  authorities  of  to-day, 
advise  the  early  administration  of  a  broth,  and  afterwards  a  full 
diet,  including  meat. 

The  time  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion must  necessarily  vary  in  different  cases.  A  week  or  ten 
days  is  prescribed  by  most  physicians,  but  this  period  is  too 
short  .  Hodge  directs  four  weeks,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  cor- 
rect than  one  week.  Not  until  the  uterus  has  nearly  assumed 
its  normal  size,  and  its  supports  regained  their  former  tonicity, 
should  the  erect  position  be  advised. 

To  encourage  firmer  and  more  regular  uterine  contraction 
immediately  following  the  expulsion  of  a  foetus  and  placenta, 
and,  also,  after  abortions,  a  dose  of  ergot  should  always,  I  be- 
lieve, be  given ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  do  much  good. 
The  best  form  for  its  administration  is  the  fluid  extract,  (acetic,) 
in  30 — 60  drop  doses.  One  fluid  drachm  given  just  after  the 
foetus  is  expelled,  and  while  the  placenta  is  retained,  assists  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  producing  and  maintaining  contract- 
ion. The  period  of  lochia  is  often  thus  shortened,  and  post- 
partum hemorrhage  often  averted.  In  my  own  experience  this 
mode  of  administering  ergot  has  been  useful  in  diminishing  the 
after-pains  of  multiparous  women.  Should  there  be  retention 
or  incontinence  of  urine  after  labor,  on  account  of  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  body  or  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, respectivel3%  it  often  produces  a  happy  effect.  Physiologi- 
cal experimentation  with  ergot,  proves  conclusively  that  it 
occasions  a  contraction  of  the  unstriped,  involuntary,  musculai* 
fibres  of  the  body  wherever  found;  for  this  purpose,  the  oxy- 
tocics, borax,  cimicifuga,  and  cannabis-indica  cannot  be 
relied  upon. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  as  also  in 
Prague,  to  follow  down,  with  the  hand  over  abdomen,  the  uterus 
in  its  contractions  during  the  expulsion  of  foetus  and  placenta, 
and  subsequently  knead,  as  it  were,  the  organ  to  further  secure 
the  same  result.  This  is  an  excellent  precautionary  measure  as 
regards  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage. 

Since  our  attention  is  usually  first  awakened  concerning  this 
disease  on  account  of  hemorrhage,  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat 
this  important  symptom  promptly  and  decidedly.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  which  this  prominent  symptom  can  be^ 
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relieved  by  quiet  in  the  recumbent  posture,  an  unsUmulating  diet 
and  the  internal  use  ot  ergot  and  astringents  ;  but  sometimes  it 
is  so  severe  that  these  measures  combined,  signally  fail,  and 
more  vigorous  ones  must  be  adopted  or  the  patient  will  sncciimb 
from  sheer  loss  of  blood.  The  use  of  the  tampon  is  irrational, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of  after  labor,  at,  or  near  full  term.  It 
may  succeed  after  an  abortion,  but  even  then  it  is  at  times  unre- 
liable. The  uterus  is  too  large,  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  tampon 
but  retains  the  blood  within  its  cavity,  increasing  its  expansion. 
No  means  at  our  disposal,  in  these  dangerous  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  sub  involution,  are  equal  to  the  use  of  intra-uterine 
injections.  In  Vol.  viii.  of  the  Obstetrical  TraruacHom^  Snow 
BscK,  speaking  of  this  disease,  gives  details  of  two  cases  in 
which  hemorrhage  proved  fatal,  occuring  one  month  after  labor. 
Use  had  been  made  of  position,  cold  water  vaginal  injections, 
tampon,  astringents,  etc.,  to  no  avail ;  in  consultation,  he  ad- 
vised the  intra-uterine  injections  of  tannin  and  alum  in  solution, 
but  was  overruled  in  his  decision  by  others.  In  a  third  case, 
equally  severe,  a  fatal  result  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  was  again 
overruled ;  when,  afterwards,  Dr.  Laycock  was  called,  the  injection 
advised,  used,  and  it  promptly  controlled  the  hemorrhage. 
This  was  several  years  ago  ;  now  there  are  very  few  physicians, 
we  think,  who  would  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
advantages  from  intra-uterine  injections.  Snow  Beckys  experi- 
ence has  taken  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  intra-uterine  injections.  He  made  use  of  a  solution  of  tannin 
and  alum,  also  tincture  of  iodine,  repeating  from  time  to  time 
as  needed.  But  the  best  agent  for  this  purpose  is  the  solution 
of  the  per-sulphate  of  iron,  which  may  be  employed  pure,  or 
diluted  one-half;  the  whole  quantity  of  the  fluid  used  being 
from  one  to  two  ounces — often  washing  out  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  with  cold  water,  as  recommended  by  Prof  Mendenhall. 
It  rarely  fails, — ^in  fact,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  in  which  it 
has  failed,  when  resorted  to  in  reasonable  time, — but  it  prompt- 
ly, efficiently,  permanently,  and  safely  arrests  the  flow,  and 
ftrmly  contracts  the  uterus,  favoring  involution,  proving  thereby 
not  only  palliative,  but  curative  in  its  effects. 

The  dangers  of  intra-uterine  injections  in  this  disease  have 
1)een  greatly  misrepresented  and  overrated.  Here  the  os  Inter- 
num    and    cervical    canal    are    fi*eely    open,    and    the     fluid 
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readily  escapes.  It  admits  of  much  doubt  whether  it  is  possible, 
unless  with  great  force  used,  to  force  fluids  by  injection  through 
the  fallopian  tubes.  Many  of  the  bad  results  following  are  to  be 
attributed  to  extreme  distention  of  uterine  walls,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  inflammation  at  the  time  they  were  employed. 

Ergot  is  especially  indicated  in  this  disease,  if  there  is  hemor- 
rhage, and  it  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  combined 
with  a  tonic  course  of  medication,  if  the  case  is  decidedly  chronic 
and  the  general  health  much  impaired.  Our  object  is  to  improve 
the  appetite ;  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  blood ;  to  impart  a  general  condition  of  tone  and  strength, 
as  well  as  to  bring  about  uterine  contraction ;  diminish  uterine 
weight;  strengthen  uterine  support;  relieve  the  sjonptomatic 
menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea.  To  this  end  the 
preparations  of  iron,  more  particularly  the  astringent  ones,  as 
sulphate,  oxy-sulphate,  and  muriated  tincture,  together  with 
quinine  and  nux  vomica  are  indicated.  The  use  of  the  prepara 
tions  of  iron  is  sometimes  contra-indicated  in  menorrhagic  condi- 
tions, for  it  is  well  known  that  this  metal  produces  more  or  less 
pelvic  congestion  in  both  sexes.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
arsenic  makes  a  good  substitute.  This  agent  acts  best  in  atonic 
and  asthenic  states  of  the  system,  when  the  patient  has  a  pale,  waxy 
look,  with  wrinkled  state  of  skin,  by  virtue  of  its  tonic  effect 
over  the  capillaries,  through  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

Strychnia,  independent  of  its  power  as  a  general  nerve  tonic, 
promotes  and  maintains  uterine  contraction. 

Electricity  in  chronic  cases  is  worthy  of  trial,  applied  every 
other  day  for  a  few  weeks  in  succession,  by  placing  the  positive 
pole  of  a  Kidder's  or  Smith's  apparatus  over  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions,  alternated  with  the  ovarian,  hypogastric,  while 
the  negative,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  vaginal  electrode,  is 
applied  to  the  cervix  uteri. 

When  inflammation  complicates  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  met 
by  the  use  of  leeches,  and  scarifications,  followed  by  alterative 
and  sedative  applications,  locally,  in  union  with  the  best  of  hy- 
giene and  constitutional  medication.  Greenhalgh's  iodinized 
cotton,  makes  a  very  useful  application  to  an  indurated,  enlarged 
cervix.  The  bromide  of  iodine  would  seem  to  be  applicable 
here,  as  recently  recommended,  but  in  a  limited  personal  experi- 
ence with  it  I  have  derived  no  good.  It  is  directed  to  be  applied 
one  part  to  six  parts  of  glycerine. 
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Alterative  medicines,  as  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  mercuiy 
and  potassium,  as  recommended  by  Simpson  and  others,  admin- 
istered internally,  sometimes  accomplish  good ;  but  again  harm 
by  deteriorating  the  general  health.  The  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable.  The  benefits  of  alterative 
medication,  however,  can  better  be  obtained  by  local,  rather  than 
by  general  use. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  action,  direct  sup- 
port, abdominal,  intra- vaginal,  singly,  or  combined,  as  each  case, 
which  is  a  rule  unto  herself,  indicates,  gives  much  satisfaction. 
There  is,  however,  no  state  of  things,  which  to  the  gynsecologirt 
requires  on  his  part  more  time,  patience,  and  skill,  ¥rith  patience 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  than  the  successful 
management  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  with  teztural 
changes,  involving  the  whole  structure  of  the  uterus,  whether  it 
follows  or  not  sub-involution. 

The  wonderful  organic  change  induced  in  the  uterus  by  preg^- 
nancy,  the  physiological  rest  which  it  obtains  during  its  men- 
strual suppression  and  that  of  lactation,  will  occasionally  be  in- 
strumental in  doing  good,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  state  of  affairs 
sometimes  to  be  desired. 

You  will  find,  gentlemen,  in  looking  over  this  subject,  that  ite 
literature  is  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary,  much  more  so  than 
its  importance  demands.  I  have  tried  to  gather  from  sources  in 
my  reach,  all  that  is  practical,  and  present  it  in  a  compact  form, 
with  whatever  else  of  value  from  my  own  personal  experience 
and  thought  may  be  considered  worth  the  while. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  METACARPAL 

BONES. 

By  D.  S.  Young,  M.  D.,  Professor  ol  Surgery  in  the  Cincinnati  Ck>llege 

of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Fractures  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
serious  lesions,  and  the  authors  of  our  text-books,  consequent! j^ 
generally  pass  them  by  as  of  slight  moment.  So  brief  are  they 
in  the  treatment,  that  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  little  or 
no  difficulty  is  to  be  encountered  in  their  management,  and  that 
perfect  results,  with  regard  to  deformity  and  usefulness,  are 
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readily  obtained  by  the  simplest  treatment  But  a  little  experi- 
ence, and  a  few  observations  of  these  eases,  will  soon  develop 
the  fact  that,  while  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  is  generally  unim- 
paired, the  deformity  in  these  cases — as  in  almost  all  fractures 
of  the  long  bones — is  the  rule,  and  the  contrary  the  exception. 
Moreover,  I  believe,  from  the  indifference  shown  these  cases, 
that  deformity  is  more  frequent  than  in  most  other  instances. 

The  line  of  fracture  is  most  frequently  downward  and  forward. 
The  displacement  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  a  tilting  back- 
ward of  both  of  the  fractured  extremities,  or  a  lapping  of  the 
lower  fragment  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior.  At 
the  same  time  the  lower  extremity  of  the  inferior  parts,  at  the 
knuckle,  is  carried  forward  towards  the  palm.  Sometimes  the 
finger  is  rotated,  or  inclined  to  one  side ;  and  the  middle  and 
ring  ones,  I  have  observed,  are  usually  flexed  when  the  meta- 
carpal, to  which  they  are  attached,  is  injured.  On  one  occasion, 
I  have  seen  the  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  distinctly  pro- 
jecting under  the  integuments  of  the  palm  of  the  band. 

The  treatment  has  been  as  various  as  that  of  the  other  bones, 
involving  a  variety  of  apparatus,  constructed  to'  meet  the  indica- 
tions, according  to  the  theory  or  principle  entertained  by  the 
constructor.  We  have  the  simple  compress  and  bandage  of 
Hippocrates — the  pad,  with  the  fingers  flexed  or  extended, 
according  as  the  displacement  was  anterior  or  posterior.  Gil- 
laume  de  Salicet,  B.  Bell,  Delpech  and  Boyer,  all  extended  the 
fingers,  using  splints  or  boards  to  the  palmar  side,  with  or  with- 
out a  dorsal  splint,  some  extending  from  tlie  elbow  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  others  again  only  the  length  of  the  hand. 
All  except  Boyer  adopted  a  splint  wide  enough  to  confine  all  of 
the  fingers;  he  only  confined  those  involved  with  the  injured 
bone.  A.  Pare,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  Lonsdal,  always  fiexed  the 
fingers ;  Hamilton  and  Merte,  of  modem  authorities,  extend  the 
fingers.  M.  Lisfranc  attempted  to  overcome  displacement  by 
relieving  the  hand  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  bandage,  by  a 
thick  compress,  or  compresses,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sides  of  the  hand,  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  thereby 
reversing  the  pressure.  M.  Sabatier,  acccording  to  Malgaigne, 
first  applied  permanent  extension  to  meet  the  indications  in  these 
cases.  He,  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone, 
extended  the  finger,  and  bound  it  to  the  ring  finger  with  adhe- 
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eive  plasters,  securing  both  to  a  splint;  and  although  he  sepa- 
rated them  by  paddings,  it  caused  the  patient  so  much  paio  that 
he  had  to  remove  the  dressing  at  the  close  of  the  third  day.  He 
reapplied  it,  and  after  thirty  days  found  the  bone  united,  the 
finger  was  shortened  three  lines,  Btiflhess  and  pain  rem&iniug  for 
'  a  long  period  afterward.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
permanent  extension  has  been  employed,  as  fiir  as  I  can  leant; 
perhaps  this  result  has  deterred  others  from  adopting  it. 

Having  observed,  while  examining  these  cases,  that  all  the 
deformity  could  be  overcome  by  making  extension  apon  the 
finger,  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  devising  a  treatment 
upon  this  principle.  I  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  case  of 
M.  Sabatier.  After  several  changes  upon  my  first  and  second 
cases,  I  at  last  have  decided  upon  the  plan,  which  will  be  readily 
understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  outline.  It  ia 
I  composed  of  a.  palmar  splint,  a,  and  a 
I  curved  flnger-piece,  6.  In  the  lower 
I  extremity  of  the  palmar  splint  are  four 
1  holes,  corresponding  with  the  locality 
I  of  the  fingers,  bo  that  the  same  piece 
1  may  be  adapted  to  any  finger  by  slm- 
I  ply  changing  the  finger-piece.     And 

I  by  reversing  the  sides  of  the  palmar 

piece,  it  may  be  applied  to  either  hand.  I  may  add  that  a  smaller 
finger-piece,  for  the  little  finger,  is  more  convenient  and  elegant 
than  that  used  for  the  others,  yet,  in  most  caBes,  the  same  c«D 
be  used.  The  drawing  represents  the  dressing  applied,  for  a 
fi-acture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  tlie  index  finger. 

To  apply  the  dressing,  first  pad  the  palmar  and  finger  splints, 
place  the  hand  in  position,  and  bind  the  finger  upon  its  support 
with  adhesive  ])la8ter9.  This  accomplished,  draw  the  splint 
downward,  by  making  pressure  upon  its  upper  extremity,  until 
all  the  deformity  has  disappeared.  Then  secure  it,  by  passing 
adhesive  plasters  diagonally  over  the  back  ■vT  the  arm  and  wrist, 
and  upward  over  the  superior  extremity  of  the  splint,  bo  as  to 
brace  and  retain  it  in  position,  extending  the  fractured  bones  upon 
the  same  principle  as  counter  extension  is  obtained.  After  this, 
throw  a  strip  or  two  around  the  wrist  and  knuckles,  to  aid  in 
securing  it,  and  the  dressing  is  complete.  If,  however,  there 
should  be  a  disposition — as  there  is  sometimes — for  the  lower 
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extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  at  the  knuckle  to  fall  forward 
— which  it  sometimes  ¥rili  do,  particularly  after  the  dressing  has 
been  worn  for  some  time — ^this  may  be  overcome  by  placing  a 
compress  under  it,  and  a  thin  one  upon  the  back  of  the  unin- 
jured metatorsal  bones,  at  their  lower  extremities,  upon  each 
side  of  it ;  then  passing  the  adhesive  strips  firmly  over  them 
at  the  knuckles  and  around  the  palmar  piece,  will  complete  the 
dressing. 

The  advantage  which  this  method  possesses,  as  I  believe,  is 
its  efficiency  in  overcoming  displacement,  and  maintaining  the 
bones  in  position:  also,  the  comfort  it  allows  the  patient,  there 
being  no  direct  pressure  upon  the  point  injured ;  and  the  com- 
plete immunity  from  stiffness  of  any  of  the  fingers,  except  the 
one  immediately  concerned,  the  hand  being  more  or  less  useful 
most  of  the  time  of  treatment ;  advantages  that  are  not  enjoyed 
when  the  usual  treatment  is  employed.  The  constrained  finger, 
being  in  a  semi-flexed  position,  is  in  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tion for  overcoming  the  unavoidable  anchylosis  which  must,  in 
most  cases,  in  any  mode  of  treatment,  happen — ^this  position  also 
being  the  most  convenient  for  use  while  in  a  crippled  condition. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  metatorsal  bones  of  the  index  and 
little  finger,  upon  the  same  hand,  of  a  person  suffering  from 
delirium  tremens,  by  stnking  at  an  imaginary  individual  who, 
he  supposed,  was  looking  at  him  through  the  crack  of  a  door, 
the  knuckle  of  the  first  finger  struck  against  the  case,  and  that 
of  the  little  one  against  the  door.  In  other  words,  he  planted 
the  fist,  yr^  all  his  supernatural  strength,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  case  and  door,  which  was  closed  at  the  time.  There  was 
great  displacement  and  shortening,  and  excessive  swelling  and 
ecchymosis  of  the  whole  hand.  I  treated  it  upon  this  plan,  and 
obtained  an  excellent  result,  with  but  little  trouble  to  myself, 
and  but  a  small  amount  of  suffering  or  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  The  recovery  was  so  perfect  that  little  or  no  deformity 
remained,  and  full  and  free  motion  was  restored  to  the  limb  in  a 
short  period  after  the  removal  of  the  dressing. 
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THE  TRANSMISSIBILITY  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  A.  P.  DuTCHER,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  consulting  modern  authorities  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
we  find  a  great  contrariety  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
tansmissibility  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  contagion.  Some 
scout  at  the  idea,  pronouncing  it  a  delusion,  while  others  main- 
tain it  with  confidence,  and  contend  for  it  with  great  pertinacity. 
So  far  as  my  observations  and  experience  extend,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  under  some  circumstances,  the  disease  is 
capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another,  and, 
in  this  way,  propagated  from  family  to  family,  and  from  one 
nation  to  another.  What  the  special  morbid  agent  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  medium  of  communication,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Some  of  our  best  writers 
on  tuberculosis  uphold  the  opinion  that  the  germs  of  the  disease 
are  contained  in  the  phthisical  person's  breath,  perspiration,  etc, 
and  that,  being  constantly  inhaled,  prove  a  source  of  contagion. 

I. — ^IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  GIVE  RISE  TO  TUBERCULAR  MaTTER  BT 

Inoculation  ? 

This  question  was  asked  by  Lawrence,  more  than  fifty  .years 
since.  He  did  not  attempt  to  answer  it  positively,  but  referred 
to  an  injur}'  that  he  received  by  the  stroke  of  a  saw,  upon  his 
fore-finger,  while  examining  some  vertebrae  containii^g  tuberde, 
tlie  result  of  which  was  a  small  tumor,  that  had  thaM^>earance 
of  crude  tubercle.  It  was  left  for  M.  Villcmin  Mrehow  that 
tuberculosis  could  be  produced  by  inoculation — canS^e  commu- 
nicated from  man  to  lower  animals,  and  from  one  ammal  to  an- 
other ;  and  tlie  legitimate  inference  is,  that  it  may  be  transmitted 
fL*om  man  to  man,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  one  found  bold 
enough  to  make  the  experiment 

Let  us  briefly  recount  some  of  the  experiments  of  ViUemln. 
They  were  first  made  known  to  the  medical  world  in  the  year 
1865.  They  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  portions  of  miliary 
and  aggregate  tubercle  beneath  the  skin  of  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  by  means  of  whicli  he  obtained,  without  scarcely  a  single 
failure,  the  following  results:  For  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation  nothing  appeared ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
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the  parts  operated  upon  became  red  ;  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  a 
little  nodule  was  felt  under  the  skin,  resembling  the  primary  indu- 
ration of  syphilis.  This  nodule  slowly  increased  in  size,  and  at 
last,  softening  centrally,  discharged, through  a  hole  in  the  skin,  a 
cheesy  substance. 

In  some  of  Yillemin's  experiments,  those,  namely,  where  the 
inoculation  was  from  man  to  rabbits,  the  animal  did  not  suffer 
much  in  health,  but  kept  its  flesh,  and  was  at  last  killed;  but  in 
others,  those  more  particularly  where  inoculation  was  from  the 
cow  to  the  rabbit,  or  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  the  animal  began 
somewhere  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  day  to  suffer  in  health, 
refusing  food,  and  sloyly  wasting  till  it  died — ^generally  before 
the  completion  of  the  third  month. 

There  was  in  this  instance  discovered  at  the  location  of  the 
inoculation,  a  sore,  sometimes  covered  with  a  crust,  and  having 
a  bare  base,  in,  and  for  some  distance  around,  which  were  distri- 
buted numerous  small,  miliary,  yellowish  granules,  single  and 
aggregated  in  a  thickened,  sometimes  lardaceous  connective 
tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  were  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and 
the  lungs  and  other  viscera  were  strewn  with  tubercles,  for  the 
most  part  miliary,  but  often  aggregated,  and  occasionally  cheesy. 

His  experiments  also  show  that  the  cheesy  matter,  which 
forms  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  is  itself  virulent,  and  produces 
tuberculosis  when  inoculated.  In  like  manner,  the  sputa  of. 
phthisical  patients  and  the  blood  of  tubercular  rabbits  produced, 
without  failure,  tuberculosis  in  rabbits.  Villemin  concludes 
from  all  his  investigations,  that  the  cheesy  matter  of  pneumonia 
which  accompanies  tubercle,  is  just  as  inoculable  as  the  gray 
miliary  tubercle,  perhaps  more  so,  and  points  to  this  as  a  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  all  these  substances  being  alike  tubercular 
in  their  nature. 

These  .experiments  of  Villemin  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  arrived,  excited  at  once  the  attention  of  numerous  distin- 
guished  pathologists,  and  immediately  led  to  a  repetition  of 
them,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  German}-  and  England.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  that  his  statements  were  distrusted,  and  his  con- 
clusions ignored,  when  he  affirmed  that  tuberculosis  is  a  specific 
disease;  that  it  has  its  origin  in  an  inoculable  virus;  that  it 
belongs  to  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  is  allied  to  smallpox,  glan- 
ders, syphilis  and  scarlatina.     But  the  observations  of  Villemin 
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have  been  more  than  verified  by  Bizzero,  Lebert,  Simon,  and 
Waldenburg,  in  the  numerous  experiments  which  they  have 
made. 

Simon,  in  particular,  corroborates  fully  the  views  set  forth  by 
Villemin,  that  both  the  yellow  and  the  gray  tubercle  are  inocula- 
ble  from  man  to  the  rabbit,  and  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  with  more 
intense  and  general  results  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 
The  result  of  his  experiments  were  even  more  conclusive  than 
Villemin' s,  in  that  he  inoculated  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  tubercular  matter,  **  not  more  than  is  employed  in  vaccina- 
tion." He  concludes  that,  "  whether  called  tubercular  or  not, 
the  action  must  be  allowed  to  be  specific.'.'  * 

Dr.  L.  Waldendurg,  of  the  Royal  University,  Berlin,  made  104 
experiments  after  the  manner  of  Yillemin's,  using  71  rabbits,  28 
guinea  pigs,  and  3  horses.  Of  100  experiments,  84  gave 
positive,  9  doubtful,  and  57  negative  results;  they  include 
eleven  series  of  experiments : 

(1.)  Inoculation  with  fresh,  softened,  gray  miliary  tubercle. 

(2.)  Inoculation  with  the  products  of  cheesy  pneumonia  and 
pus  from  the  cavitities  of  consujnptives. 

(3.)  Inoculation  with  the  non-tuberculous  cheesy  matter  of 
lymphatic  glands  extirpated  from  living  persons. 

(4.)  Inoculation  with  thickened  pus  from  the  inoculated  point 
of  an  animal  already  inoculated,  either  with  tubercle  or  cheesy 
matter. 

(5.)  Inoculation  with  pathological  products  non-tubercular, 
such  as  cancerous  matter,  catarrhal  sputum,  and  hepatized  lung 
substance  of  an  individual  who  died  with  croupous  pneumonia, 
and  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  pus. 

(6.)  Inoculation  with  tubercle  and  cheesy  matter  taken  from 
preparations  which  had  lain  several  months  in  alcohol. 

(7.)  Inoculation  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  tubercle  or 
cheesy  matter  submitted  to  intense  chemical  action. 

(8.)  Inoculation  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  chemically 
changed  non-tuberculous  matter. 

(9.)  Introduction  of  colored  substances. 

(10.)  Inoculation  or  injection  of  blood. 

(11.)  Traumatic  injuries. 


*  liondon  Lancet,  1867|  page  387. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  give  the  result  of  each  of  these 
series  of  experiments  by  Waldenburg,  as  recorded  in  his  great 
work,  "  Tuberculosis^  Pulmoriary  Consumption,  and  Scrofula  His- 
torically  and  Experimenially  Studied  ;^^  but  we  have  not  the  space 
in  this  article.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  they  all  very 
clearly  demonstrate  the  chief  assumption  of  Villemin,  that  tuber- 
cle is  a  virus,  which  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  most 
intense  chemical  action. 

In  the  ''Arch.  Qen.  de  Med,''  for  July,  1867,  M.  Herard  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  experiments  that  fully  verify  those  of  Villemin 
and  others.  He  took  seven  rabbits,  and  inoculated  five  only  of 
the  seven.  Three  of  these  five  were  inoculated  with  tubercular 
granulations,  either  gray  and  semi-transparent  or  yellowish,  taken 
from  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  of  a  phthisical  patient.  The  two 
others  were  inoculated  with  cheesy  matter  from  what  is  called 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  as  contra-distinguished  from  tubercle.  At 
the  end  of  two  months,  all  the  seven  rabbits  were  killed.  The 
two  which  had  not  been  inoculated,  were  in  every  respect 
healthy ;  the  two  which  had  been  inoculated  with  cheesy  substance 
were  likewise  healthy ;  two  of  the  three  which  had  been  inocu- 
lated with  tubercle,  were  manifestly  tubercular.  M.  Herard  con- 
cludes :  First,  that  tubercle  is  inoculable  from  man  to  the  rab- 
bit ;  secondly,  that  the  cheesy  inflammatory  products  are  not 
inoculable,  and  that,  therefore,  not  tubercular ;  thirdly,  that  the 
miliaiy  tubercle  is  alone  inocuable,  and  is  the  speciflc  lesion  of 
tuberculosis. 

Now  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  significance  of  all  these  experi- 
ments ?  Do  they  furnish  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  transmis- 
sibility  of  tubercle  from  man  to  man  ?  We  are  of  the  opinion 
they  do ;  but  we  have  already  remarked,  that 

n. — Medical  WBrrKBS  differ  widely  upok  the  Commukica- 

BILITT  OF  TuBEBCULAB  DiSEASE  BT  CoNTAGIOK. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption," 
(the  first  systematic  treatise  on  this  malady,  by  an  American 
author,  of  any  special  value)  says :  that  some  authors  have  insisted 
upon  the  contagious  nature  of  phthisis ;  but  in  no  case  that  had 
come  under  his  notice  could  he  attribute  it  to  such  a  source. 
Yet  he  presents  in  the  same  paragraph  a  case  that  fairly  proves 
that  he  had.  ''  I  attended,"  he  remarks,  "  the  wife  of  an  inn- 
»— Vol.  III. 
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keeper  in  chronic  consumption ;  she  died  after  having  been  ill 
for  nearly  two  years.  Her  husband  was  a  short,  athletic,  florid- 
complexioned  man,  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  usually  see  in 
phthisis,  and  yet  he,  also,  died  of  that  disease  six  months  after 
his  wife."  * 

Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  who  has  probably  done  more  to  shape 
the  medical  practice  of  this  age  than  any  other  man,  in  answer 
to  the  question :  *'  Is  phthisis  contagious  ?  "  Replies :  "  No,  I 
believe  it  is  not."  But  a  few  lines  on,  he  says:  " Nevertheless, 
if  consulted  on  the  subject,  I  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  dis- 
suade the  occupation  of  the  same  bed,  or  even  the  same  sleeping 
apartment  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  labor  under 
pulmonary  consumption."  f 

From  an  article  on  the  nature  and  mode  of  propagation  of 
phthisis,  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  we  glean  the  following : 

^*  (1.)  Tubercle  is  a  zymotic  disease,  of  a  specific  nature,  in 
the  same  sense  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  and  syphilis. 

*'(2.)  That  like  these  diseases,  tubercle  never  originates 
spontaneously,  but  is  perpetuated  by  laws  of  continuous  suc- 
cession. 

'*  (3.)  That  tuberculous  matter  itself  is  (or  includes)  the  spe- 
cific morbific  matter  of  the  disease,  and  constitutes  the  material 
by  which  phthisis  is  propagated  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
disseminated  through  society. 

'*  (4.)  That  the  deposits  of  this  matter  are,  therefore,  of  the 
nature  of  an  eruption,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease, phthisis,  as  the  yellow  matter  of  typhoid  does  to  typhoid 
fever. 

"  (6.)  That,  by  the  destruction  of  this  matter  on  its  issue  from 
the  body,  by  means  of  proper  chemicals  or  otherwise,  seconded 
by  good  sanitary  conditions,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  eventually,  and  possibly,  at  no  very  distant  day,  rid  our- 
selves of  this  fatal  scourge." 

Waldenburg  maintains  that  tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  is  propagated  by  a  corpuscular  element  received  into 
the  blood,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  pyemia  than  any  other 
disease.    He  regards  both  tuberculosis  and  pyemia  absorbtion 


*  Morton'i  niiutratloni  of  PalmoMry  Consomption,  first  edition,  page  47. 
f  Watson's  Praotice,  page  648. 
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diseases  of  a  non-specific  character.  "  Pyemia,"  he  says, "  forms 
scattered  centers  of  disease  through  various  organs,  but  they  are 
larger  than  those  of  tuberculosis,  and  are  of  inflammato-purulent 
nature.  In  tuberculosis,  the  elements  are  small  and  finely 
divided,  and  do  not  appear  extremely  irritating  in  character, 
wherefore,  instead  of  producing  considerable  inflammation,  they 
give  rise  only  to  the  formation  of  small  miliary  centers  or  foci.*' 

In  opposition  to  the  views  just  presented  by  Drs.  Budd  and 
Waldendurg,  I  would  place  those  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Cotton,  Senior, 
Physician  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton,  London, 
a  gentleman  of  vast  experience  in  this  special  branch  of  medical 
practice,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  con- 
sideration.   He  says : 

*'  (1.)  I  believe  phthisis  to  be  purely  a  constitutional  disease, 
which  may  be  either  inherited  or  acquired,  but  which  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  eantagums  diseases. 

''  (2.)  I  regard  tubercle  as  the  product  of  such  constitutaQn^il 
disease,  just  as  lithate  of  soda  is  of  gout,  and  sugar  of  diabetc^ 

''(3.)  I  consider  that  a  person  may  be  really  consumptix^, 
or,  in  other  words,  may  have  this  constitutional  disease,  T8;^ile 
the  tubercular  element  is  still  in  the  blood — that  ia  to  say,  be- 
fore they  are  deposited  as  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or,  oth^  tissues. 

^^(4.)  Although  I  think  it  very  possible  that^  tuberculous 
matter,  like  many  other  diseased  products,,  may  be  ii^troduced 
into  the  system  by  artificial  inoculation,  producing  itfs  like,  or 
something  more  or  less  similar  to  it ;  I  do  no(  belieye  tubercle  can 
exist  naturally  in  such  a  state  as  to  be,  as  Dr.^  Budd  expresses  it, 
*  disseminated  through  society  by  the>  ordinary  principles  of 
contagion.' 

^^(5.)  I  think  it  probable,  although. not  perhaps  quite  demon- 
strable, that  there  are  variations  of  consumption,  both  in  degree 
and  kind ;  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  such  variety  forming 
an  exception  to  the  general  prin/piples  which  I  have  stated 
above." 

M«  Villemin  recently  read  a.  jfaper  before  the  Society  Medical 
les  Hospitaux,  on  tl^  Fto{^laxis  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  in 
which  he  contenda  for  tha  transmissibility  of  the  disease  by 
contagion,  and  presents  several  cases  in  support  of  his  views,  as 
well  as  cases  from  the  observation  of  others.    The  pases  pre- 
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Bented  by  him  are  mere  prototypes  of  similar  instances  that  can 
be  gathered  ftom  the  experience  of  every  physician,  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder  in  the  French 
army,  he  says :  "  Many  things  happen  in  the  army  which  ought 
to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  transmissibility  of 
phthisis.  A  phthisical  soldier  enters  a  hospital  and  dies  there  ; 
his  garments  are  returned  to  the  store-house  of  the  regiment, 
and  given  to  a  fresh  arrival ;  his  bed  is  inmiediately  occupied 
by  another.  May  not  this  transmission  of  clothing  and  bed-linen 
from  one  soldier  to  another  be  a  source  of  tuberculization  in  the 
army  ?  Is  not  the  caserne  to  the  soldier  in  the  production  of 
phthisis  what  the  regimental  stable  is  to  the  horse  in  the  devel- 
opment of  farcy  ? 

**  But,  though  the  mode  of  transmission  can  be  readilV  traced 
in  the  disease  of  animals,  in  which  eveiy  act  passes  under  our 
notice,  it  is  not  so  with  man,  who,  from  his  complicated  social 
relation,  is  subject  to  numerous  contacts  difficult  to  determine. 
Is  the  phthisical  patient  always  sure  that  the  furnished  apart- 
ments he  occupies  were  not  previously  held  by  a  phthisicid 
patient  ?  The  proof  of  this,  and  many  other  points  is  generally 
absent  in  large  towns,  but  in  the  country  the  mode  and  course 
of  the  transmission  can  be  readily  made  out." 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  opinions  of  distinguished  physi- 
cians, for  and  against  the  communicability  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis by  contagion,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  rejecting 
it  altogether.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  see  it  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another,  like  small-pox;  we  never  see  it  prevail 
in  communities  like  typhoid  fever,  neither  have  we  ever  seen  any 
person  who  has  received  it  by  inoculation;  yet  we  are  compelled 
to  infer  its  occasional  transmission  from  one  individual  by  an 
accumulation  of  facts  derived  from  personal  experience  too  nu- 
merous to  be  rejected  entirely.  And  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  tubercular  disease.  We  also 
believe  that  medical  science  will  yet  devise  means  by  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  prevent  or  mitigate  its  ravages,  and  wheuy 
instead  of  producing  one-fourth  of  the  mortality  of  mankind,  it 
will  rank  with  the  lowest  on  our  mortuary  tables. 
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[Ftom  tbf  14th  Vol.  9th  Number,  of  Memorabllien.] 

THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  LUNG  HEMORRHAGE. 

By  Dr.  Tho8.  Plagob,  of  Darmstadt.    Translated  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry, 

Ciucinnati. 

In  glancing  over  the  above  number  of  this  Sreiman  medical 
gazette,  we  find  the  following: 

*'  The  intimate  composition  of  the  good  old  by-gone  thera- 
peutics is  made  up  of  a  medley  of  observation,  superstition,  incon- 
siderate doubt,  set  forth  with  an  air  of  authority. — Forster." 

In  the  every-day  practice  of  the  physician  constant  applica- 
tions, both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  his  family,  are  solicited 
for  relief  from  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  What  is  the  part  of 
prudence  here  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  ?  Does  he  allow 
the  gathering  tempest  of  disease  to  attain  to  a  high  degree,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  reign  of  barbarous  empiricism — a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  dry  table  salt  to  be  swallowed,  a  mineral  acid  ordered  from 
the  apothecary,  but,  above  all,  the  resort  to  venesection  ?  How 
is  it  that  this  practice  was  not  otherwise  conducted  by  rational 
medication  ?  Does  one  ask  for  the  reason  ?  let  him  wait  in  vain 
for  the  reply ;  because  so  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
effective  nature  of  the  foregoing  kind  of  medication.  One  can 
hardly  note  any  symptoms  of  alteration  in  this  routine.  How 
many  are  still  on  the  good  "old  track?"  Very  renowned  pro- 
fessors and  clinical  teachers  of  medicine  in  our  day,  and  even  a 
class  book  of  clinical  medicine,  favor  the  practice  mentioned. 
Thus,  says  Niemeyer,  *^One  allows  always  at  the  onset  of  this 
disease,  as  soon  as  the  expectoration  of  blood  is  manifested,  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  tablespoonful  of  finely  pulverized  table  salt, 
swallowed  dry ;  or,  we  think,  to  greater  advantage,  fiour  of  sul- 
phur or  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  acid  elixir  of  Haller,  ten  drops 
mixed  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water.  The  bleeding  is 
arrested  by  this  medication."  Wunderlich  and  Niemeyer  em- 
ploy cold  aspersions  to  the  chest,  should  the  case  be  desperate ; 
they  also  prescribe  rhatany,  plumbi  acetas,  balsam  copaiba,  secale 
cornutum,  oleum  terebinthinse,  which  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  critical  cases.  Niemeyer  says,  "  a  doubtful  remedy  is  better 
than  none."  Thousands  of  men  die  annually  by  reason  of  this 
practice.     Table  salt  and  acids,  associated  in  excess,  would  seenk 
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to  produce  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  or  an  impoverished  condition 
of  the  blood.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  table  salt  and  acids 
the  expectoration  is  lessened,  but  may  not  vomiting  be  aroused, 
and  intense  thirst  provoked? — conditions  which  augment  the 
dangerous  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  make  necessary  repeated 
stimulation.  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  lung  hemorrhage, 
according  to  my  observation,  do  not  agree  with  the  views  put 
forth  by  Niemeyer.  I  agree  with  our  honored  Smoler  in  hifi 
views  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  in  the  lungs, 
formed  at  a  previous  time.  Much  exercise,  running,  dancing, 
hopping,  climbing  hills,  raising  burdens,  mental  occupations, 
drinking  coffee,  excitement  of  the  heart,  emotions  of  the  mind, 
cause  hyperemia  in  the  cavities  of  the  lung  tissue,  which  induce 
more  intense  congestion,  and  result  in  injury.  With  other  asso- 
ciated measures  possessing  efficacy,  the  capillaries  become  les- 
sened in  calibre,  and  the  activity  of  the  heart's  action  diminished 
by  the  application  of  intense  cold.  It  is  generally  known  that 
cold  locally  applied  will  effect  these  reaults.  Niemeyer,  there- 
fore, calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and  strongly  urges  its  employ- 
ment. 

Befo/e  all  things  do  we  advise,  in  order  to  lessen  the  excite- 
ment of  the  heart's  action,  and  to  arrest  the  outpouring  blood, 
and  to  arrest  the  expectoration,  ice  should  be  used  in  a  small 
bag  to  the  parts  of  the  thorax  that  a  previous  physical  examina- 
tion have  shown  to  be  weakened,  and  of  least  resistance  to  the 
hand  (let  alone  the  exhibition  of  the  salt  of  old  time  usage.) 
Ice  then,  or  fruit  ice — or,  if  not  at  hand,  cold  water  to  be  swal- 
lowed. Secale  cornutum  is  an  agent  which  stands  us  in  hand  to 
make  use  of,  hypodermically  injected.  The  plasticity  of  the 
blood  will  be  thus  acted  upon. 

Mailhes  and  Sauvet  allude  to  the  contraction  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  smaller  veins  and  arteries,  from  its  empUrjrment, 
by  means  of  which  clotting  of  the  blood  is  induced  in  the  vessels. 
The  use  of  the  medicine  by  the  mouth  is  often  so  disagreeable  to 
the  stomach  that  nausea  and  vomiting  follow;  therefore,  the 
hj'podermic  injection  is  preferable.  T^^elve  centigrammes  em- 
ployed at  one  injection  is  the  amount  of  ergot  generally  used. 
Dr.  Pravaz  hints  at  this  hindrance  of  the  use  of  ergot  by  the 
stomach. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  the  Editor. 

Epilepsy. — ^This  is  not  a  disease  from  the  treatment  of  which 
a  physician  can  usually  hope  to  obtain  for  himself  much  edai, 
and  yet  cases  of  cure  are  not  unfrequent.  When  it  has  become 
chronic — of  several  years'  duration — ^the  chances  for  recovery 
become  very  much  diminished,  but  are  not  always  hopeless. 
Cases  if  not  more  than  two  years'  continuance  present  much  the 
best  prospects  for  permanent  relief  An  obstacle  in  its  treat- 
ment is  that,  even  after  a  well  defined  cause  has  been  removed, 
the  disease  still  continues.  For  instance,  in  cases  in  which  the 
convulsions  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  originated  from  worms  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  they  oftentimes  continue  to  recur  even  after 
the  worms  have  been  gotten  rid  of;  and  in  the  same  way  when 
produced  by  a  neuroma  they  persist  even  after  the  neuroma  has 
been  extirpated.  The  nervous  centres  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  from  the  changes  of  whose  structure  it  is  produced, 
appear  to  preserve  the  alterations  giving  rise  to  it  after  they 
have  been  effected. 

Niemeyer  says,  however,  that  our  poor  prospect  of  success 
should  not  deter  us  from  taking  account  of  all  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  the  malady,  trifling  though  their 
apparent  effect  may  be.  Such  practice  sometimes  leads  to  the 
happiest  results. 

The  same  writer  thinks  that  we  may  assume  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  motor  nerves,  of  which  the  convulsions  are  the  ex- 
ponent, proceeds  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  portion  of 
brain  lying  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  This  he  considers  is 
shown: 

"1.  By  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres, 
which  accompanies  the  convulsions.  It  is  not  probable  that 
mortor  impulses  proceed  ft-om  the  hemispheres  at  a  time  when 
the  irritability  of  the  other  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  is 
extinguished. 

2.  Because  convulsions,  similar  to  epileptic  convulsions,  can 
be  excited  by  continuous  excitement  of  the  basilar  portion  of 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  induction  apparatus,  wliile  no  such 
results  is  obtained  by  a  like  irritation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  hemispheres. 

3.  Because  ITussmaul  and  Tenner^  in  their  experiments  upon 
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animals,  could  still  produce  convulsions  of  a  decidedly  epilepti- 
form character  after  extirpation  of  both  hemispheres. 

4.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  found  that,  in  all  bodies  of  epilep- 
tics when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  besides  numer- 
ous inconstant  lesions,  there  was  always  a  dilatation  of  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries  of  the  medulla,  with  thickening  of  their 
walls." 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  discuss  the  pathology, 
but  only  to  give  an  outline  of  recent  facts  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment. The  specifics  which  have  been  recommended  for  its  cure 
are  very  numerous,  but  while  some  of  them  have  proved  of  value 
in  particular  cases,  experience  has  shown  that  none  of  them  can  be 
relied  upon.  Before  resorting,  however,  to  any  of  the  so-called 
specifics,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  best  hygienic  cir- 
cumstances. Every  thing  that  may  have  the  slightest  tendency 
to  excite  the  convulsions  should  be  carefully  avoided.  At  o&e 
time  I  had  charge  of  a  great  number  of  epileptics,  and  feel  that 
too  great  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  looking 
after  the  general  health — building  up  the  system,  keeping  the 
secretory  organs  in  healthy  condition,  and  avoiding  all  mental 
excitement  and  exhaustive  mental  labor.  I  have  frequently 
known  convulsions  to  be  brought  on  by  over  eating  and  by  con- 
stipated bowels,  and  great  attention,  therefore,  I  think  should 
be  paid  these  matters.  I  once  knew  a  lad  who  would  sometimes 
go  several  weeks  without  a  paroxysm,  but  who  would  invariably 
have  several  in  quick  succession  whenever  visited  by  his  rela^ 
tives,  who  would  stuff  him  with  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  At  such 
times  purgatives  were  always  found  beneficial.  Epileptic  chil- 
dren, too,  should  not  be  shut  up  in  a  school  room  to  breathe  the 
close  impure  air  to  which,  in  such  places,  they  will  be  exposed, 
and  be  fatigued  by  study.  Nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  play 
to  an  extent  to  become  exhausted.  There  are  but  few  children 
who,  if  permitted,  in  the  intensity  of  tlie  enjoyment  of  their 
romps,  will  not  quite  exhaust  themselves.  Moderate  exercise 
unattended  by  excitement  is  what  should  ho  sought  after. 

A  very  large  number  of  male  epileptics  I  have  known,  who  had 
arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty,  were  onanists.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  a  habit,  if  possible,  should  be  broken  up,  and  if  semi- 
nal omissions  exist  they  should  be  remedied.  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, however,  to  prevent  masturbation  in  those  who  have  once 
become  much  addicted  to  it,  especially  if  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  feelings  are  enfeebled.  If  hindered  from  it  daring  the  day 
they  will  oftentimes  indulge  in  it  at  night,  and  the  physician  will 
not  unfrequently  be  put  to  kis  wit's  end  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

No  better  advice  in  regard  to  general  management  can  be 
given  than  is  contained  in  the  following  directions  of  Niemeyer : 

'^  If  there  is  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  cachexia  depend- 
ent upon  scrofula,  rachitis,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  appropriate 
treatment  must  be  employed.  Should  there  be  suspicion  of 
plethora,  let  the  diet  be  reduced,  and  made  to  consist 
more  of  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  avoid  general  blood- 
letting; for  epileptics,  though  quite  tolerant  of  medicines  (par- 
ticularly nauseants,  etc.,)  do  not  bear  bleeding  well.  If  a  scar, 
foreign  body,  or  tumor  be  found  pressing  upon  a  peripheral 
nerve,  or  if  a  neuroma  be  discovered  pressing  upon  it,  an  opera- 
tion is  indicated.  As  positive  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
such  operations,  the  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  neuromata 
and  tumors  are  extirpated  in  vain,  should  not  deter  us  from 
operating  again." 

It  is  stated  that  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  regards  as  the  only 
rational  treatment  the  repeated  application  of  cups  and  leeches 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  followed  by  blisters,  issues  and  setons. 
He  believes  that  it  alone  is  capable  of  reducing  the  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  relieving  its  congestion. 
He  regards  all  other  remedies  as  tending  merely  to  promote  the 
cure  by  their  action  upon  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease,  by 
benefitting  any  morbid  condition  which  may  exist  in  the  brain 
or  intestines. 

As  specifies  the  following  remedies  have  been  employed: 
Valerian,  artemena  wdgorU,  iron,  zinc,  qmnine,  indigo,  musk,  opium, 
assa/etida,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  radix  pasonas,  cam- 
phor,  ether,  the  preparations  of  turpentine,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
Trousseau  holds  atropine  in  the  highest  esteem  of  any  other  sin- 
gle remedy.  His  formula  is  extract  of  belladonna  and  the  pulv. 
herb,  belladonna,  aa.  9j — make  into  one-hundred  pills,  of  these 
give  one  daily  during  the  first  month;  with  every  succeeding, 
month  raise  the  dose  one  pill  up  to  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
pills  or  more.  *^  The  entire  dose  is  always  to  be  taken  at  once. 
When  any  improvement  takes  place,  the  last  dose  is  to  be  con- 
tinued for  awhile,  and  then  by  a  reversed  procedure  is  to  be 
gradually  reduced  in  quantity.  The  prime  condition  of  success 
is  patience  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and  patient"    Instead 
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of  the  pills,  we  may  use  a  solution  of  atropine,  (atropine,  gr.  ij 
— in  spirit  vini  rectif.  Siiss,)  a  drop  of  which  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  pills  above-mentioned ;  we,  therefore,  begin  with  one 
drop  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  to  twenty. 
Dr.  Brown  Sequard's  prescription  is  as  follows : 

^       Potassii  lodidi,  3]. 
Potassii  Bromidi,  3j. 
Ammonii  Bromidi,  3ilss. 
Potassae  Bl-carbonatls,  Bij. 
Infus.  Calumbae,  •Jvi.  M. 

Sig.— A  teaspoonful  before  each  of  the  three  meals,  and  three  tea^ 
spoonfuls  at  bed-time,  in  a  little  water. 

He  lays  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  quantity  of  these  medicines 
to  be  taken  daily,  "  Should  be  large  enough  to  produce  an  evi- 
dent, though  not  complete  anoesthesia  of  the  fauces  and  upper 
parts  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  this  quantity  varying,  with  the  pa- 
tient's idiosyncrasy,  from  45  to  80  grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassi- 
um, and  from  28  to  45  grains  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  when 
only  one  of  these  salts  is  given,  and  a  lesser  quantity  of  each, 
but  especially  of  the  ammonium,  when  given  together." 

Of  tonic  medicines,  Dr.  Clymer,  in  AitkevCi  Practieej  regards 
arsenic  given  in  minute  doses  as  very  valuable.  When  there  is 
anemia,  iron  or  manganese  is  recommended.  Brown  Sequard  says 
that  iron  and  quinine  should  not  be  given,  unless  there  is  anemia. 

Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell,  in  the  Medical  limes  and  Gazette,  says  that 
"  In  strychnine  we  possess  a  drug  which  will  always  control  the 
excitability  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  restrain  the  attacks  of 
convulsions."  He  states  that  large  doses  of  the  drug  must  be 
given  to  produce  the  favorable  results.  In  some  cases  the  sys- 
tem seems  to  lose  its  susceptibility,  and  the  drug,  even  in  large 
doses,  produces  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  disagreement. 
In  no  case  has  he  seen  it  produce  any  mischievous  excitement 
or  irritation  ;  and  in  one  very  severe  case  he  has  carried  the 
dose  as  high  as  one-fifbh  of  a  grain,  taken  twice  daily,  and 
continued  for  nearly  three  weeks  together.  He  reports  a  num- 
ber of  cures  by  the  strjxhnine  treatment,  and  others  wherein  the 
benefit  derived  was  very  great. 

Dr.  Althaus  repoi*ts  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  the  London  Lameei^ 
for  1867.  A  woman,  aged  28,  had  had  convulsions  with  pro- 
longed loss  of  consciousness,  for  five  years.  At  commenoem^it 
of  treatment,  she  was   having  from  four  to  six  epileptic  fits 
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during  the  week;  some  in  the  day-time,  and  some  in  the  night. 
Appetite  indifferent  ;  bowels  habitually  costiva.  She  had  lost 
flesh,  and  presented  a  worn  and  anemic  appearance.  An  ane- 
mic murmur  was  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  patient  was  put  on  a  course  of  phosphorus,  tincture  of 
henbane,  and  cod-liver  oil,  under  which  the  attacks  steadily 
diminished  in  number  and  severity.  She  continued  free  from 
fits  for  64  days,  when,  having  suffered  for  several  days  with  a 
severe  attack  of  hay  fever,  she  had  one,  and  on  the  next  day  an- 
other. She  was  very  weak  and  low  spirited.  A  draught  con- 
taining five  minims  of  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  and  fifteen 
minims  of  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  was  then  given  in  mucilage, 
twice  a  day,  and  the  other  medicines  were  discontinued.  No 
further  epileptic  attacks  took  place ;  and  the  patient  got  quite 
well  again  under  the  use  of  nerve  tonics. 

He  states  that  congenital  phimosis  has  been  observed  in  eleven 
out  of  twenty-five  consecutive  cases,  and  expresses  surprise  that 
this  complication  of  epilepsy  has  been  so  generally  overlooked, 
believing  it  to  be  of  considerable  pathological  importance. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  BrilUh  Medical  Journal,  states  that  the  ac- 
tion of  chloroform,  by  inhalation,  in  warding  off  a  threatened 
fit,  and  in  cutting  short  a  violent  and  prolonged  spasm,  is 
uniform  and  certain ;  as  uniform  and  certain  as  the  infiuence  of 
sudden  and  extreme  anemia  in  exciting  convulsions. 

In  the  February  number,  1870,  of  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  reports  a  case  of  epilepsy,  treated  by 
hydrate  of  chloral.  I  presume  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  this 
medicine  is  to  be  viewed  the  same  as  that  of  chloroform ;  libera- 
ting chloroform  gradually  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
blood.    I  copy  the  report : 

"  A  boy,  aged  13,  to  whom  I  had  given  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium for  epilepsy,  without  any  material  result,  was  submitted  by 
me  to  treatment  with  hydrate  of  chloral.  When  the  administra- 
tion was  begun  he  was  having  one  or  more  fits  every  day.  The 
hydrate  of  chloral  was  first  given  on  the  21st  of  November,  at 
9  A.  M.,  in  a  dose  of  twenty  grains ;  at  2  p.  m.  he  had  a  fit ;  at  3 
p.  M.  he  took  twenty-five  grains,  and  afterwards  he  fell  asleep  ; 
awakening  about  9  p.  m.,  he  took  another  dose  of  twenty-five 
grains.  He  slept  all  night,  and  on  awakening  at  7  a.  m.,  took 
twenty-five  grains  ;  at  2. p.  m.,  the  dose  was  repeated,  and  again 
at  9  p.  M.  He  slept  at  intervals  during  the  day  and  had  no  ^t. 
Since  then  he  has  regularly  taken  seventy-five  grains  dail}',  and 
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up  to  this  time,  December  6th,  has  had  no  fit.  The  influ^ce  of  the 
remedy  in  controlling  the  disease  is  therefore  very  manifest." 

Dr.  Hammond  says  that  he  has  prescribed  hydrate  of  chloral 
in  other  cases  of  epilepsy,  but  as  the  fits  were  of  not  such  fire- 
quent  occurrence,  he  has  not  yet  satisfied  himself  of  its  efiftcacy. 

Dr.  Pollock,  in  the  London  Lancet^  reports  a  case  of  epilepsy 
successfully  treated  with  asnafetida.  The  patient  was  an  un- 
married woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  who  had  had  fits  since  she 
was  nineteen.  She  was  first  treated  with  bromide  of  potassium, 
gradually  increasing  the  dose  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  three 
times  a-day,  but  without  the  slightest  benefit.  Sulphate  of  zinc* 
quinine,  and  tincture  of  iron,  were  all  tried  in  full  doses,  but  no 
good  result  followed.  In  April  last  half  a  drachm  of  tr.  assafet. 
with  three  grains  of  carb.  ammon.  were  given  three  times  a-day, 
and  with  a  most  satisfactory  effect.  Since  the  first  week  that 
the  remedy  was  tried,  she  has  had  no  return  of  the  fits.  In  other 
cases,  however,  Dr.  P.  states  that  the  drug  has  produced  no 
decided  result 

We  have  also  heard  most  favorable  results  from  opening  the 
trachea  and  inserting  a  tube,  which  is  permitted  to  remain  a  long 
time.  The  theory  of  such  a  course  is  that  the  convulsions  are 
largely  produced  by  the  congestion  of  the  brain  with  venous 
blood  from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  that  they 
are  prevented  by  permitting  respiration  to  go  on  through  the 
opening  in  the  trachea.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  brain 
would  suffer  less  by  it. 

From  the  account  here  given  of  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment in  epilepsy,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  entirely  empiricaL 
When  the  treatment  of  to-day  is  compared  with  that  of  fifty 
years  ago,  we  will  have  to  confess  with  humility  that  very  little 
advance  has  been  made.  When  bromide  of  potassium  came  into 
use,  it  was  sanguinely  expected  that  a  remedy  competent  to  con- 
trol the  convulsions  had  been  discovered ;  but  we  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  While  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  it  is  of  most  decided  benefit  in  prolonging  the  iutervala 
between  the  fits,  it  very  seldom  produces  a  permanent  cure.  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  its  employment  might  more 
often  result  in  permanent  relief  if  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
patient  could  be  entirely  controlled  and  rigid  rules  were  enforced. 
I  would,  however,  never  rely  upon  it  alone.    When  the  patient 
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was  of  robust  health,  along  with  the  bromide,  I  would  use  local 
derivatives  as  cupping,  blistering,  etc.  upon  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  enfeebled — anemic — I  would  regard 
cod  liver  oil,  iron,  etc.  as  indicated,  with  a  nutritious  but  mode- 
rate and  very  digestible  diet. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is 
so  very  uncertain  when  we  consider  that  it  not  only  has  no  defi- 
nite pathology,  but  a  very  contradictory  one.  Some'pathologists 
teach  that  it  is  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  leading  to  an  increase  of  arterial  blood,  others 
that  it  is  brought  about  by  spasm  of  those  vessels  with  anemia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  active  study  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  now  going  on,  will  soon  lead  to  some  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  epilepsy. 


Ixxt«restixiB   Inoidanta   In   tlia    Privata    Zjifa    of 

DR.   EPHRAIM   MoDOWELL, 

Of  i:>aziv-illa,    JSiy,    tlia    JTmtlxer    of  Ovaziotoxny,    ato.    ato. 

By  J.  P.  Chesnbt,  M.  D.  New  Market,  Platte  Co.  Mo. 

The  fact  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  is  the  greatest  hinderance  to  the  success  of  practical  medi- 
cine— the  lack  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  enable  persons  to  dis- 
criminate between  merit  and  pretension,  having  always  been  a 
bane  to  both  the  people  and  the  scientific  physician.  I  had  this 
very  well  illustrated  yesterday,  during  a  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  old  gentleman,  who  had  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Danville,  Kentucky.  As  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  lively  recollection  of  '*  men  and  things " 
pertaining  to  that  early  day,  I  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
physicians  then  practicing  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  He 
spoke  of  several,  among  tliem  Ephriam  McDowell,  Anthony 
Hunn,  senior,  and  his  two  sons,  Frank  and  Anthony  Hunn,  jr. 
Craig,  Huff,  etc. ;  and  last  of  '•  Dick  Carter,"  the  Indian  Doctor. 

It  is  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  personages  that  I  wish  more 
particularly  to  refer  in  this  article— each  of  them  occupying  a 
place  at  the  extremest  confines  of  the  body  medicale — ^the  first 
representing  its  most  highly  organized  structures,  ihe  brain  and 
nerve ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  the  hydatid  and  other 
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parasitical  growths,  prayed  with  remorseless  activity  on  asthenic 
humanity. 

The  honor  (?)  and  the  emoluments  awarded  to  these  two  per- 
sons by  the  public  is  a  curious  but  cogent  commentary  on  the 
lamentable  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of  communities — a  charac* 
teristic,  however,  which  is  too  early  and  too  well  learned  by 
almost  every  honorable  physician.  I  sometimes  cannot  avoid 
the  thought  that  it  is  a  falM  cUpnily,  a  mistaken  notion  of  elevated 
character,  that  prompts  the  worthy  physician  to  stand  idly  by* 
and  see  the  eubstantial  rewards  of  his  labors  appropriated  by  the 
shameless  pretender.  There  is  such  a  sympathy  between  this 
class  of  individuals  and  the  people  generally,  that  I  belie^'^e  it 
would  be  a  just  retribution  for  scientific  physicians  to  abandon 
the  field,  and  give  the  public  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  nos* 
trum-vcnders  and  advertising  humbugs  during  the  next  few 
generations. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  want  of  respect  and  confidence  by  the 
people  in  the  regular  profession  is  due  to  their  failures  and  lack 
of  skill.  This  is  no  doubt  sometimes  true,  but  that  they  as  often 
distort  the  best  skill  and  efficiency  into  ignorance  and  crime  is 
also  true ;  let  me  give  one  example  :  Only  two  weeks  ago, 
the  writer  and  another  medical  gentleman  of  decided  worth, 
delivered  a  woman,  who  had  been  in  ineffectual  labor  two  whole 
days  and  nights,  of  a  dead  child,  with  the  *' perforator  and 
blunt-hook,"  after  the  fruitless  employment  of  all  other  means, — 
without  the  remotest  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward.  And  now 
the  public  cry  is,  "They  killed  the  child!  when  if  they  had 
waited  two  or  three  days  longer,  it  would  have  been  bom  itself, 
for  the  mother  had  pain  then,  and  the  milk  came,  and  that  proves 
she  lacked  that  much  of  going  to  her  time." 

Argument  against  such  brazen  ignorance  would  prove  futile. 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  readers ;  in  multiplying  invectives  against 
the  Cafiftes  and  Hottentots  of  society,  I  had  almost  forgotten  my 
theme.  I  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  McDowell 
and  "  Dick  Carter." 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Ephriam  McDowell,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  the 
father  of  Ovariotomy,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that 
has  ever  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  I  would  particularly  refer  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  his  complete  written  kietory,  to  that  inimitable  work, 
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"  American  Medical  Biography,  by  Professor  Sam'l  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  that  work  only  the  public  life  of  Dr.  McDowell  is 
noticed ;  but  as  that  does  not  constitute  ally  nor  the  most  inter- 
esiing  part  of  the  history  of  some  men's  lives,  I  propose  to  men- 
tion an  item  or  two  in  his,  to  more  fully  illustrate  the  general 
tenor  of  my  remarks  in  the  fore  part  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Gross,  towards  the  close  of  his  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  McDowell,  says :  "  Had  Dr.  McDowell  lived  in  France,  he 
would  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgeons,  received  the  cross  ot  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the 
King,  and  obtained  a  munificent  reward  from  the  government  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  services  he  rendered  his  country, 
his  profession,  and  his  fellow-creatures.;  his  own  country,  and 
especially  his  own  neighborhood  and  state,  failed  to  appreciate 
him.  I  am  told,  by  gentlemen  whose  veracity  is  indisputable, 
that,  but  few  of  his  immediate  fellow-citizens  were  capable  of 
drawing  a  just  discrimination  between  him  and  the  merest  char- 
latan of  the  vicinity." 

That  the  latter  portion  of  the  above  quotation  is  true,  the 
additional  scrap  of  history  below-presented  will  go  far  to  sub- 
stantiate. My  informant  says,  that,  ^^  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
Dr.  McDowell's  life,  Mrs.  McD.,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
£x-G^v.  Shelby,  was  attacked  with  an  indisposition,  and  that 
from  some  cause  she  was  taken  to  her  father's  house,  some  few 
miles  from  Danville,  in  the  country;  that  from  some  ill-humor 
on  the  part  of  her  relatives.  Dr.  Anthony  Hunn,  a  soft-pated, 
self-important,  aristocratic  old  fellow,  in  the  vicinity,  was  called 
in  to  treat  her.  Hunn,  with  the  characteristic  malevolence  of 
quackery,  at  once  declared  publicly  that  Mrs.  McDowell  was 
poisoned,  ordered  her  husband^s  prescription  thrown  from  the 
house,  and  assured  her  relatives  that  if  they  would  have  a  cow 
driven  into  the  yard,  so  that  he  might  have  fresh  milk  whenever 
he  called  for  it,  he  teauld  save  her  I  All  was  arranged  as  he 
directed,  and  the  lady  recovered ! !  To  add  to  the  crime  of  Dr. 
McDowell  in  attempting  to  rid  himself  of  his  wife  by  poison,  it 
was  now  discovered  that  the  doctor  had  a  special  object  in  view. 
Among  the  students  in  his  office — of  whom  he  usually  had  quite 
a  number — ^there  was  one  bright-faced  youth  to  whom  he  was 
very  warmly  attached,  and  always  allowed  to  accompany  him  in 
his  carriage  when  visiting  his  patients.  This  handsome  youth 
turned  out  to  be  a  ytmng  lady  in  men's  clothing  / 
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From  that  day  forward  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  was  the  object 
of  the  utmost  contempt  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

Now,  Dr.  McDowell's  whole  life  was  a  contradiction  to  the 
bare  thought  of  a  course  in  life  as  above  attributed  to  him ;  yet 
I  fully  believe  the  good  old  gentleman  who  told  me  the  story 
placed  the  fullest  credence  in  its  accuracy — ^thus,  I  have  no 
doubt,  nicely  illustrating  the  fallacy  of  the  ancient  adage,  '*  a  lie 
only  lasts  till  the  truth  is  told" — as  we  see  now,  that  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  this  falsehood  is  on  hand,  ready 
to  perform  its  evil  mission  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

I  will  now  bring  this  paper  to  a  "  point,"  by  noticing  the 
other  professional  extreme — "  Dick  Carter,  the  Indian  doctor." 

He  was  the  bastard  son  of  an  English  convict  and  an  old  Vir- 
ginia negress ;  he  was  too  worthless  when  a  boy  to  do  anything 
save  sit  in  the  ashes  in  the  chimney-comer  of  his  mother's  cabin, 
and  mamble  over  two  or  three  volumes  of  inferior  medical  books, 
which  his  male  progenitor  had  placed  in  his  hands  as  his  sole 
inheritance.  ^^Dick"  finally  grew  to  man's  estate,  ran  away 
from  his  master,  and  stopped  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  announc- 
ing that  he  was  of  Indian  origin — was,  in  fact,  a  '*  great  Indian 
doctor" — ^that  he  could  cure  all  the  "  ills  that  flesh  was  heir  to 
and  the  rest  of  mankind,"  finally  married,  made  a  fortune  fh>m 
his  immense  practice,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  yellow  ghoBt 
full  of  the  honori  of  this  world ! 

I  apprehend  that  there  are  about  as  many  incentives  held  out 
to  "  young  physic"  to  follow  in  ^the  wake  of  the  "great  Dick," 
as  to  march  in  the  footsteps  of  the  traduced  and  unappreciated 
McDowell.    Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 


FEBRIS  INTERMITTENS   URTICARIA. 

By  Dr.  I.  N.  Beach,  West  Jefferson,  O. 
The  very  interesting  account  of  the  above  named  disease, 
which  appeared  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Repertort,  leads  to  the 
following  brief  mention  of  this  somewhat  singular  complication 
of  apue^  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  notice  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  symptoms  in  these  cases  have  been  very  similar  to  those 
given  by  Dr.  Davis,  but  the  pains  in  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting, 
intense  pains  in    head,  back    and    extremities,  chills,  fever, 
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dyspncBa,  etc.,  were  no  more  characteristic  of  severe  intermittents 
with  the  rash  than  of  intermittents  of  the  same  severity  without 
the  eruption.  The  rash  or  wheals  in  some  cases  appeared  only 
slightly,  in  others  the  whole  surface  would  be  covered,  the  face 
much  swollen,  while  in  all  the  cases  there  was  a  most  intolera- 
ble itching,  burning,  or  smarting,  sufficient  in  some  persons  of 
irritable  temperaments  to  cause  a  species  of  temporary  insanity. 
These  symptoms  continued  for  the  usual  time  occupied  by  the 
different  stages  of  a  paroxysm  of  ague,  and  then  subsided,  to 
return  again  and  again  until  interrupted  by  toeatment. 

The  treatment  has  been  that  of  ague.  Such  paroxysm  would 
doubtless  nearly  always  pass  safely  without  medication,  but 
when  a  physician  is  called,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what  will  most 
quickly  relieve  his  patient  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  even  if  they 
are  not  dangerous.  Dr.  Davis  only  speaks  of  the  use  of  mint  tea 
to  quiet  vomiting,  preparatory  to  giving  a  cathaitic  of  calomel ; 
it  is  presumable  that  he  allows  the  other  unpleasant  symptoms 
to  wear  off  in  their  own  good  time.  I  do  not  mention  it  as  any 
thing  peculiar  with  me,  for  I  suppose  most  of  physicians  prac- 
ticing in  a  malarious  district  follow  the  same  course,  but  in  all 
such  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  the  comfort  of  the  patient  demands 
opium  in  some  form.  For  many  years  I  have  invariably  given 
it  in  large  doses,  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha  when  the 
stomach  would  bear  it,  or  in  the  shape  of  liiorphia,  with  soda, 
and  other  anti-emetic  remedies  where  there  was  vomiting,  or 
the  Hncture  of  opii  as  an  enema  if  vomiting  was  troublesome. 
The  result  of  such  a  dose  early,  or  in  a  fact  in  any  stage  of  a 
paroxysm  of  ague  prior  to  the  sweating  stage,  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  patient,  as  it  saves  him  many  hours  of  suffer- 
ing. The  mercurial  cathartic  I  have  not  found  at  all  necessary 
to  success  in  treatment  of  ague.  Blue  mass,  or  leptandrin  is 
occasionally  combined  with  the  quinine  if  indicated.  Obstinate, 
or  recurring  cases,  are  treated  according  to  the  condition  pre- 
sent; alteratives,  diuretics,  quinine,  iron  and  str^^chnia  being 
used  as  indicated  until  the  health  is  permanently  restored. 

The  itching  or  smaiting  spoken  of  above  is  sometimes  terribly 
annoying.  In  one  case,  a  lady  of  a  A'ery  excitable  temperament, 
the  itching  was  so  great  as  to  cause  her  to  tear  the  hair  from  her 
head,  and  the  skin  from  her  face ;  in  fact,  she  was  insane.  She 
frequently  charged  me  with  a  want  of  skill  in  not  being  able  to 
10— Vol.  III. 
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relieve  her  of  this  symptom  promptly.  During  the  last  sum- 
mer, having  changed  her  residence,  but  taking  with  her  the  dis- 
position to  have  ague,  she  became  a  patient  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Jones,  of  London.  Meeting  her  recently,  she  said  to  me 
triumphantly,  "  I  have  a  doctor  now  that  can  cure  the  hives," 
meaning  that  he  could  arrest  the  itching  accompanying  her  agues. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  used  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  as  a 
wash. 


ULCERATION  OF  THE  CERVIX  UTERI. 

By  J.  D.  Jennings,  M.  D.  Sonora,  O.   Member  Muskingum  County 

Medical  Society. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1869, 1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  C,  aged 
25  years,  American  by  birth,  married  three  months,  had  never 
given  birth  to  a  child,  had  been  under  the  charge  of  an  eclectic, 
who  diagnozed  her  case  as  falling  of  the  womb.  The  lady  to  all 
appearance  was  enjojing  good  health,  the  various  functions 
being  accomplished  with  the  greatest  regularity.  .On  careful 
examination,  however,  I  found  she  had  experienced  pains  in  the 
loins  nearly  ever  since  her  marriage ;  that  these  pains  had  grad- 
ually increased,  and  had  lately  been  accompanied  by  slight  pains 
behind  the  pelvis  and  by  a  deep  seated  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
same  region ;  that  intercourse,  at  first  unattended  by  pain,  had  a 
few  weeks  after  marriage  become  painful  and  then  imbearable. 
There  was  no  perceptible  leucorrheal  discharge. 

Being  convinced  that  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the  uter- 
ine neck  were  the  cause  of  these  symptoms,  I  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  parties  to  an  examination.  On  employing  touch, 
I  found  increased  heat  in  the  superior  region  of  the  vagina,  and  a 
large  tumefied,  but  soft  cervix  uteri;  the  anterior  lip  was  evidently 
much  more  tumefied  than  the  posterior.  On  introducing  the  specu- 
lum, I  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
vagina  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  superior  third  was  red,  inflamed 
and  partly  covered  with  a  mucous  purulent  secretion,  especially 
where  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  cervix ;  the  latter  was  of  a  uni- 
form red  color,  the  anterior  lip  so  much  congested  and  swollen 
as  to  occupy  nearly  all  the  concavity  of  the  speculum,  and  to 
cover  the  orifice  of  the  uterine  cavity  ;  and  upon  the  under  lip,  on 
its  being  pushed  back  so  as  to  expose  the  latter  parts,  a  circular 
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nlceration,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  discovered  around 
the  OS,  but  more  especially  extending  in  the  anterior  lip.  The 
pressure  of  the  speculum  was  found  rather  painfUl,  a  slight  ooz- 
ing of  blood  taking  place  on  the  mucous  purulent  secretion, 
which  covered  the  ulcerated  surface;  being  wiped  away,  the 
mucus  was  found  quite  transparent. 

Treatment, — ^The  entire  surface  of  the  cervix  and  upper  part  of 
vagina  was  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  passed  two 
or  three  times  over  the  ulcerated  region,  and  into  the  cavity  of 
the  OS.  For  a  couple  of  times  the  application  of  the  caustic  was 
scarcely  attended  with  any  pain.  M}*  patient  was  then  instructed 
to  use  cold  water  as  vaginal  injections  several  times  a-day  foi; 
three  days,  and  after  that  period  injections  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Was  also  requested  to  remain  quietly  at  home  in  an  easy  chair, 
or  sofa,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  forbidden  any  communica- 
tion with  her  husband.  On  the  seventh  day  the  cauterization 
was  repeated.  The  tumefaction  of  the  cervix  had  much  dimin- 
ished, and  also  the  inflammatory  congestion ;  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face was  decidedly  smaller.  The  same  local  treatment  was 
pursued. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  nearly  all  pain  of  loins  had  disappeared ; 
the  cervix  uteri  was  evidently  rapidly  regaining  its  natural  size, 
and  the  ulceration  had  still  further  diminished*  My  patient  was 
allowed  to  ride  out  or  walk  with  moderation*  Cauterization  was 
again  resorted  to  on  the  twenty-second  d|ty„  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  day,  but  much  more  slightly ;  and  on  the  thirty-fifth  day 
from  commencement  of  treatment  she  waa  quite  cured.  The 
ulceration  had  cicatrized  without  leaving  the  slightest  induration 
behind  it,  the  tumefaction  of  the  uterine  neck  had  disappeared, 
and  it  had  regained  its  usual  appearance  and  unctuous  feel  to  the 
touch.  I  gave  her  no  medicine  iji)bemally  during  the  treatment, 
because  she  did  not  require  any,,  and  did  not  even  think  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  her  usual  diet»  whjch  was  simple. 

Carbolic  acid  has  lately  become  a  favorite  remedy  with  the 
profession;  in  such.  ca^aB,.!^  my  hands,  it  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessftil. 
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SELECTIONS. 

AciDUM  Phosphoricum Dilutum.  By  Judson  B.  Andrews,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Physician  in  (he  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. — ^After 
discussing  the  supposed  material  relations  of  this  acid  to  the 
nervous  tissue,  (*'  chemical  food,")  Dr.  Andrews  gives  the  usual 
sphygmographic  drawings,  illustrative  of  its  effects  upon  the 
pulse.  He  then  details  several  cases  wherein  its  efficiency  as  a 
nerve  tonic  and  stimulant  seemed  quite  apparent,  and  conludes 
thus : 

*' Cases  are  sometimes  under  treatment  at  the  Asylum,  and 
more  frequently  in  private  practice,  especially  from  among  liter- 
ary, professional  or  business  men,  which  are  char<acterized  by 
loss  of  mental  power  from  excessive  brain  activity. 

"  The  patient  is  languid,  unable  to  perform  mental  labor  with 
the  usual  facility,  is  nervous,  at  times  fearful,  timid  and  agitated ; 
the  memory  is  weakened,  and  permanent  impairment  seriously 
threatened.  Examination  reveals  no  organic  lesion,  but  the 
symptoms  are  such  as  justly  occasion  alarm.  Such  cases  have 
been  improperly  called  by  some  recent  writers  cases  of  cerebral 
paresis,  a  term  too  strong  in  its  import,  but  expressive  of  the 
great  danger  which  impends.  For  the  recovery  of  these  cases, 
relaxation  from  business  and  labor,  and  the  use  of  phosphoric 
acid,  combined  with  some  suitable  tonic,  generally  suffices. 

**  In  cases  where  mental  effort  has  been  protracted  till  a  sense 
of  weariness  renders  its  continuance  difficult,  a  dose  of  the  acid, 
from  its  stimulant  effect,  relieves  fatigue  and  seems  to  invigorate 
the  mental  powers,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  renewed  exertion. 
In  the  night  sweats  attending  consumption,  and  other  exhausting 
diseases,  this  acid  is  employed  with  benetit,  and  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  so  generally  used.  It  is 
much  more  agreeable  to  taste,  more  likely  to  be  tolerated,  and 
does  not  constipate  the  bowels.  The  anti-scorbutic  power  of 
this  acid  is  well  settled.  A  marked  case  of  purpura  occurred  in 
the  Asylum  recently.  The  patient  had  been  an  inmate  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  though  eating  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  hoase, 
in  which  vegetables  are  bountifully  supplied,  became  scorbutic. 
The  gums  were  red  and  spongy  ;  there  was  lassitude,  soreness 
of  the  muscles,  and  an  eruption  presenting  the  forms  of  petechias 
and  vibices  upon  the  anterior  of  the  chest  and  inner  surface  of 
the  thighs. 

'^  The  patient  was  given  the  acid  in  half  drachm  doses,  and  in 
two  weeks  entirely  recovered.  In  cases  of  antemia  and  chloro- 
sis, in  both  of  which  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  ferruginous 
tonics,  has  been  found  especially  efficacious. 

**  At  the  Asylum,  as  an  adjuvant  for  the  solution  of  quinia  in 
water,  phosphoric  acid  is  now  substituted  for  the  sulphuric  acid, 
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with  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  tonic  properties  of  the  solu- 
tion In  giving  quinia,  we  have,  in  cases  marked  by  great  nervous 
prostration,  and  accompanied  with  profuse  prespiration,  found  this 
acid  in  half  drachm  doses  a  valuable  addition,  and  one  that  seems 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  alkaloid.  To  the  ordinary  elixirs, 
tinctures  and  decoctions  of  bark,  the  acid  forms  an  important 
aid,  and  by  its  acidity  it  overcomes  to  a  great  degree  the  un- 
pleasant taste  of  the  vegetable  bitters. 

'*  Observation  here  confiims  the  views  of  Nelligan  and  others, 
that  this  substance  exerts  no  direct  influence  on  the  generative 
function.  It  has  thus  been  employed  on  theoretic  grounds ;  but 
any  favorable  influencec  it  has  exerted  has  probably  been  owing 
to  its  general  tonic  effect.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  in 
cases  where  this  function  was  abnormally  excited ;  and  in  no 
instance  has  its  administration  been  suspended  from  this  cause, 
or  has  any  inconvenience  resulted  from  its  use. 

^^  Phosphorus  in  substance  is  now  recommended  by  many  of 
the  Journals,  in  some  forms  of  paralysis,  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
and  in  other  of  the  neuroses.  It  is  an  element  difficult  to  dis- 
pense and  dangerous  to  administer.  In  the  stomach  it  is  con- 
verted largely  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  from  this  change 
taking  place  in  the  stomach,  that  the  danger  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. Is  it  not  better  to  employ  the  acid,  which  in  proper  doses 
is  harmless,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  consequences  in  giving 
phosphorus  in  substance? 

"  In  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  one  general  principle 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  viz. :  not  to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  or  in  those  in  which  there  is  an  inflamma- 
tory action,  either  in  the  nerve  substance  or  the  meninges,  as  its 
stimulant  effect  might  prove  an  aggravation  to  existing  disease. 
In  no  case  in  which  it  has  been  given,  has  it  disturbed  digestion 
or  proved  an  irritant  to  the  stomach,  even  when  its  administra- 
tion has  been  prolonged. 

'*  When  the  remedy  was  first  employed  at  the  Asylum,  the 
dose  was  ten  drops  three  times  a  day  ;  this  has  been  gradually 
increased  till  now  the  standard  dose  is  a  half  drachm.  This  is 
given  in  water  alone,  or  with  simple  syrup,  with  which  it  makes 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  lemonade.  The  large  doses  spoken  of 
were  thus  taken.  In  the  various  combinations  with  other  reme- 
dies, the  dose  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  A  favorite  tonic 
remedy,  which  makes  an  eligible  preparation,  and  one  very  pal- 
atable, is  as  follows : 

9;       Acidi  Phosphoric!  Dil.,  one  oz. 
Elix.  Calisay.,  four  oz. 
Elix.  Valer  Ammon.,  two  oz. 
Glycerlnae,  three  oz. 
Sherry  Wine,  six  oz. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  oz. 
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"  It  is  from  an  experience  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  more 
than  two  hundred  cases,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
that  confidence  has  been  inspired  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  marked  by  debility  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Treatbient  op  Projecting  Bone  after  Abiputation. — ^A 
soldier,  aged  32,  of  scrofalous  constitution,  was  admitted  into 
the  military  hospital  at  Vincennens  with  white  swelling  of  th6 
left  knee.  The  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  demanded 
amputation,  which  Dr.  Phillippe  performed  on  June  4th,  by  the 
circular  incision,  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  Two  days 
later,  inflammation  of  the  stump  set  in,  followed  by  suppuration ; 
and  sloughing  was  threatened.  On  the  9th,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  the  local  application  of  storax  ointment  and  quinine 
in  powder,  with  nourishing  food  and  tonic  medicine,  the  patient's 
condition  had  greatly  improved,  and  healthy  granulations  were 
beginning  to  form.  Next  day  it  was  found  that  about  three 
centimetres  (about  ^  inch)  of  the  end  of  the  femur  projected  at 
the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  stump  ; 
in  the  other  parts,  cicatrization  was  in  progress.  Nitrate  of  sil- 
ver was  applied  to  the  wound ;  and  on  the  11th,  Dr.  Phillippe, 
holding  with  the  left  hand' the  portion  of  the  stump  correspond- 
ing to  the  projecting  bone,  dissected  away  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone  to  a  depth  of  about  two  centimetres  (nearly  four-fifths 
of  an  inch. )  The  skin  and  muscle  were  then  drawn  down  over 
the  bone,  and  retained  in  position  by  plasters. — Very  little  blood 
was  lost.  Cicatrization  was  complete  on  July  9th  ;  the  stump 
was  formed  of  two  well-made  fleshy  cushions,  with  a  very  limited 
deep  cicatrix  at  the  centre.  A  year  afterwards,  the  patient  was 
perfectly  well.  M.  Phillippe  says  that  this  operation — to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  peromoplasty  (maiming  or  mutilating)  should 
be  performed  at  once  when  the  projection  of  the  bone  is  noticed ; 
and  he  believes  that  it  will  then  be  always  successful.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contra-indicated  where  the  soft  parts  are  too 
much  retracted,  when  cicatrization  has  advanced,  or  when  the 
muscle  projects  too  much  beyond  the  skin. — OazeUe  des  Hbpitaux. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    DIAGNOSIS. 

By  C.  S.  YouRKE,  M.  D.  Venice,  Illinois. 

This  subject,  so  replete  with  perplexity,  is  one  that  should 
elicit  the  most  assiduous  care  of  the  practitioner.  Not  that  his 
entire  success  is  dependent  upon  a  correct  discrimination  of 
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disease,  but  from  its  cardinal  importance  in  conducing  to  his 
success,  and  preserving  him  from  the  embarrassment,  with  wiiich 
the  obscurity  of  diseases  are  liable  to  involve  him. 

'Tis  often  the  case,  a  young  man  aspires  with  indefatigable 
ardor,  for  the  honors  of  a  medical  collie,  after  the  attainment 
of  which,  he  flatters  himself  master  of  the  healing  art.  Armed 
with  his  diploma,  he  solicits  public  patronage,  without  a  precon- 
ceived idea  of  obscurity  enshrouding  anything  from  his  pene- 
trating faculties.  Under  this  delusion,  he  continues  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  calling  until  the  infatuation  of  his  proficiency 
generates  an  odium,  precaution  might  have  averted.  Such  a 
course  I  do  not  portray  as  one  necessarily  allotted  the  amateur, 
but  it  is  too  often  the  case  in  all  ages  of  the  profession,  from 
their  inadvertence  in  diagnosis.  Hence,  I  think  the  practical 
utility  of  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated  in  the  lecture 
room  and  thereby  obviate  reproach  incurred  by  students  em- 
anating therefrom. 


POST-PARTUM  RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

M.  Mattel  read  last  week  a  communication  on  this  subject 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  the  conclusions 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Retention  is  commonly  attributed  to  two  causes — swelling 
of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  contusion,  and  vesical  atony. 

2.  Catheterism  in  such  cases  indicates  a  cause  as  important  as 
these  alluded  to. 

3.  During  the  last  period  of  pregnancy,  the  bladder  being 
drawn  upward  along  with  the  uterus,  the  urethral  canal  is  neces- 
sarily elongated;  so  that,  after  delivery,  the  uterus  descending 
brings  the  blsTdder  with  it,  and  the  urethral  canal  is  necessarily 
shortened  by  twisting  and  folding  on  itself. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  obviate  this  accident ;  but  the  administra- 
tion of  one  or  two  grammes  of  ergot  after  labor,  by  provoking 
retraction  of  the  uterus,  encourages  also  the  vesical  retraction, 
so  as  to  render  retention  less  frequent. 

5.  If  catheterism  be  requisite  on  failure  of  this  resource,  the 
instrument  should  bo  left  fre^  to  follow  its  own  course  through 
the  temporary  tortuosities  of  the  urethra. 

6.  Catheterism,  when  necessary,  readjusts  the  canal  so  per- 
fectly that  it  is  not  required  after  one  or  two  occasions.  If  it 
be  found  necessary  to  repeat  it  frequently,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  to  deal,  not  with  closure  of  the  urethaa,  or  contusions,  or 
even  vesical  inertia,  but  rather  with  paralysis  of  the  organ, 
which  will  require  other  treatment. — Med,  Press  and  Circular. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE, 

OF  CINCINNATI. 

Reported  by  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.  Rec.  Sec. 

Monday  Eyenino,  January  Slst,  1870. 

Dr.  Carson  read  a  rieport  from  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  the  Thorax 
and  Larynx,  of  which  he  is  Chairman. 

The  report  began  by  referring  to  the  views  of  Villcmin  on  tubercle, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  inoculated.  Burdon  Sanderson  regarded 
it  as  a  net  work  of  tissue,  enclosing  lymphoid  bodies,  resulting  from 
hyperplasia  of  adenoid  tissue.  He  had  inoculated  it  in  rodents.  Dr. 
Wilson  Fox's  experiments  also  went  to  prove  that  it  could  be  repro- 
duced by  inoculation  in  the  rodentia.  Lebert  considered  it  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  Inflammation,  not  a  new  product  nor  a  specific 
growth.  Thought  it  somewhat  allied  to  syphilitic  deposit  Dr.  Wal- 
denburg,  of  Germany,  regarded  it  as  essentially  an  absorbtive  disease, 
nearly  allied  to  pyaemia,  having  miliary  centres  of  disease,  not  specific. 
The  report  then  referred  to  the  iufrequency  of  the  conjunction  of 
disease  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  consumption.  Congenital  sten- 
osis often  is  followed  by  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  sphygmograph  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
was  pointed  out.  and  the  use  of  the  rhenoscope  in  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  posterior  nares,  was  alluded  to.  Hawksley's  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  movements  of  the  chest  and  vessels  was  mentioned, 
and  Fauvel's  ante-laryngoscope  exhibited. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  phosphorus  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  cases  reported  in  proof  of  its  value ;  hypophosphites  of  potassa 
had  also  been  employed,  in  five  grain  doses— cmngerous  in  phthisis. 
The  use  of  quinine  as  an  injection  into  the  nose  in  hay  fever,  was 
next  mentioned.  Helmholtz  had  employed  it  on  himself  with  relief. 
He  accounted  for  its  action  by  supposing  that  the  disease  depended 
on  vibriones,  which  it  destroyed. 

Arsenic  had  been  recommended  and  used  by  Mantard  Martin,  in 
cases  of  phthisis;  further  experience  confirms  its  value.  Tn  regard 
to  the  climactic  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  very  few  investi- 
gations had  been  made  in  this  county.  Allusion  was  made  to  some 
of  the  European  works  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  high  level  treatment 
recommended  by  Weber.  • 

Blood-letting  in  great  distension  of  right  side  of  heart,  and  dyspnoea 
from  organic  disease  of  heart  or  lungs,  had  been  practiced  with  great 
benefit,  after  other  means  had  been  employed  without  success,  by 
Dr.  Sutton,  of  London ;  the  relief  was  not  only  temporary  but  per- 
sistent. In  diseases  of  the  heart  in  children,  Lebert  employs  digi- 
talis; Ringer  and  Albert,  in  disease  of  the  heart  in  adults,  recom- 
mends hypodermic  injections  of  morphine. 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  report  referred  to  laryngeal  exudations. 
The  points  in  the  diagnosis,  between  diphtheria  and  croup,  were 
given.  In  edema  glottidis,  when  the  membrane  is  very  much  infil- 
trated, puncture  may  be  resorted  to  in  some  cases ;  illustrative  cases 
were  given. 

The  discussion  of  the  report,  was  made  the  special  order  for  the 
next  meeting. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Patton,  reported  a  case  of  acute  hepatitis,  with  abscess 
of  lung  and  pneumo-empyoma  'J'he  patient,  a  robust  youth  of  seven- 
teen years,  was  taken  ill  at  7  P.  M.  Dec.  17th,  1869.    The  Dr.  saw  him 
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the  next  day.  Symptoms  were  pain,  bulging  and  increased  extent  of 
dullness  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  no  gastric  or  pulmonary  irrita- 
tion. Anodynes  were  given.  Dec.  28th — Respiration  twenty-four,  not 
painful  unless  deep.  First  pulmonary  irritation  now  manifested,  also 
some  gastric  disorder.  Lies  now  upon  his  right  side,  the  decubitus 
at  first  being  dorsal.  Bowels  free — pulse  112,  weak;  nutrients  and 
stimulants  given.  Jan.  30th,  1870 — No  indications  of  abscess  of  liver, 
pain  higher  up,  sclerotic  not  discolored,  alse  nasi  dilate  in  respiration, 
dO  per  minute ;  cough  and  expectoration  increased.  Bulging  of  side 
augmented;  pulse  128.  Decubitus  since  first  in  prone  position.  Jan. 
4th — Marked  change  to  day,  cannot  lie  down.  Bather  free  expec- 
toration of  tenaceous  mucus;  suffocation  seemed  imminent.  Right 
chest  greatly  bulged,  intercostal  spaces  obliterated.  Body  bent  to  the 
left — and  the  heart  beat  two  inches  to  the  left.  Dr.  Graham  in  con- 
sultation expressed  the  belief  that  there  was  pneumothorax,  suddenly 
developed  by  rupture  of  the  lung  and  some  effusion  into  the  pleural 
sack.  The  patient  gradually  sunk  and  died  five  days  afterwards. 
Autopsy. — Large  amount  of  air  in  right  pleura,  also  about  three  quarts 
of  pus,  the  lung  camijied  by  pressure  into  a  small  oblong  mass 
against  the  spine,  the  lower  margin  of  lung  adherent  to  diaphragm. 
At  this  point  there  was  a  little  abscess,  circumscribed,  and,  by  a  very 
small  aperture,  communicating  with  the  pleural  cavity.  Liver  was 
over  twice  the  natural  size,  its  covering  rough  and  thickened  over  a 
great  part  of  its  extent,  and  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
structures.  Its  cut  surface,  reddish  grey  and  reddish  brown,  with 
reddish  exudation.  The  convex  surface  was  inseparably  adherent 
to  the  diaphragm.  Just  beneath  the  hepatic  peritoneum  at  this  point 
there  was  found  a  whitish  yellow  mass,  having  less  consistence  and 
resistance  than  brain  tissue.  The  diaphragm,  where  the  lung  and 
liver  were  adherent  to  it,  was  much  thickened  by  inflammatory 
deposit,  apparently  about  to  suppurate.  The  pathological  appear- 
ances, the  Dr.  said,  were  briefly,  an  inflamed  edge  of  the  lung  with  a 
ruptured  abscess,  and  the  adjacent  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  with  a 
nearly  ripened  one,  united  to  each  other  by  the  intervening  inflamed, 
thickened,  but  still  imperfect,  diaphragm. 

Dr.  Patton  remarked  that  he  thought  the  inflammation  had  its 
origin  in  the  liver,  and  was  at  first  exclusively  confined  to  it,  and  that 
the  inflammation  spread  upward  in  pursuance  of  natures  conserva- 
tive process  when  abscess  is  forming  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver : 
abo  that  the  pulmonary  abscess  was  ruptured  by  an  act  of  severe 
coughing  along  with  the  upward  pressure  of  the  enormous  liver,  thus 
allowing  the  contents  of  the  abscess  and  inspired  air  to  enter  the 
pleura,  exciting  empyema,  and  causing  death.  He  thought  that  if 
this  accident  had  not  happened,  the  termination  would  have  been 
favorable  through  the  bronchi  or  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Dr.  £.  B.  Stbvens  reported  the  following  case:     A  physician  in 

prescribed  charcoal  for  a  family.     Those  members  who  took 

the  medicine  were  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  one  died. 
The  material  prescribed  was  sent  to  Indianapolis  for  analysis,  and  re- 
ported by  the  analyst  to  contain  arsenic.  A  specimen  was  also  sent 
to  this  city,  and  analysed  by  Mr.  Fennel,  and  found  by  him  to  con- 
tain six  per  cent  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  J.  Ij.  Vattibb  stated  that  some  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed  re- 
quiring that  arsenic,  before  being  sold,  should  be  mixed  with  charcoal, 
and  he  intimated  that  this  fact  might  suggest  an  explanation. 
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Dr.  Whittaeer  said  that  on  last  Tuesday,  he  had  seen  a  case  of 
difficult  labor,  in  consultation  with  another  physician.  At  first,  on 
digital  examination,  he  supposed  it  a  shoulder  presentation,  but,  on 
introducing  the  hand,  he  found  the  vertex  presenting — the  head 
being  very  obliquely  placed,  and  the  caput  succedaneum  very  prom- 
inent. He  attempted  version,  but  failed  in  it.  He  then  adjusted 
the  forceps  and  delivered  the  head ;  Dr.  Wright,  who  had  been  called 
in,  in  the  mean  tim^,  delivered  the  shoulders,  but  without  being  able 
to  effect  their  version.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
was  somewhat  contracted.  The  foetus  was  dead  when  he  first  exam- 
ined the  woman. 

Dr.  Graham  desired  to  know  what  objection  there  existed  to  per- 
forating in  such  a  cas"),  the  child  being  dead. 

Dr.  WniTTAKBR  replied,  that  there  would  be  no  objection,  but  he 
did  not  have  the  instruments  for  that  operation  at  hand. 


Monday  Evening,  February  7th,  1870. 

The  President  calling  up  the  discussion  on  Report  of  Section  on 
Thoracic  and  Laryngeal  Diseases^  read  by  Dr.  Carson  at  the  previous 
meetinir. 

Dr.  Carroll  proceeded  to  say  that  up  to  1832,  blood-letting  was  fre- 
quently practiced  in  acute  inflammations.  At  that  time  an  idea 
sprang  up  that  the  type  of  disease  had  changed  in  consequence  of 
cholera,  and  since  then  blood-letting  has  been  gradually  becoming  less 
frequent  He  considered  that  no  physician  in  Cincinnati  was  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  blood-letting,  as 
it  was  almost  never  practiced  hera  In  London  it  had  been  revived 
by  Dr.  Markham,  who  regarded  venesection  as  suitable  as  ever  in 
chest  affections,  and  did  not  believe  in  change  of  type  of  disease. 
The  Dr.  then  alluded  to  cases  in  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism 
and  thoracic  diseases.  It  was  particularly  extolled  by  him  as  the 
only  remedy  in  disease  of  the  heart. 

Prop.  M.  B.  Wright  agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Carroll.  Thirty 
years  ago  death  from  cardiac  disease  was  rare,  now  it  was  quite  fre- 
quent This  difference  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  frequency  of 
blood-letting,  as  then  employed,  in  comparison  with  its  present  use. 
He  had  had  experience  of  its  benefit,  especially  in  cases  where  there 
was  dyspnoea  and  obstruction.  He  was  also  favorable  to  its  employ- 
ment in  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  an  acute  character.  There  seemed 
now  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  grasp  at  new  things,  and  shut  out  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  He  had  been  particularly 
struck  with  that  part  of  the  report  which  referred  to  the  revival  of 
blood-letting  in  cases  of  dyspnoea. 

lie  further  stated  that  all  the  great  organs  of  the  body  are  subject 
to  an  undue  quantity  of  blood,  and  that  the  heart,  by  direct  and 
reverse  currents,  becomes  surcharged  and  weakened  in  its  action.  Is 
it  so,  that  there  is  always  an  even  balance  between  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  ?  This  is  not  a  prevailing  idea,  and  yet  the  practice 
of  the  day  seems  to  have  been  predicated  on  it.  The  heart  in  its  dis- 
eased action  has  too  much  load  to  carry,  and  to  save  it  from  utter 
helplessness  the  load  must  be  lightened. 

How  shall  this  be  done,  by  direct  or  by  indirect  means;  by  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  blood,  the  great  cause  of  the  cardiac  struggle,  or 
by  weakening  the  action  of  the  heart  by  remedies  most  in  vogue  ?    If 
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those  who  know  all  about  heart  diseases,  and  nothing  about  blood- 
letting, will  pause,  and  think,  and  try,  a  new  era,  another  revolution 
may  dawn  upon  us. 

Dr.  Comeots  said  that  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  report,  where 
bleeding  was  so  efficacious  in  relief  of  dyspnoea,  were  old  cases  of 
valvular  insufilciency,  for  which  blood-letting  gave  relief  on  hydro- 
static principle. 

He  felt  assured  that  the  spoliation  of  the  body  of  its  most  precious 
juice  for  respiratory  relief,  in  such  cases,  was  wholly  unnecessay  and 
injurious ;  for  his  part  he  employed  sedatives,  like  veratrum  viride, 
in  such  a  case,  with  the  happiest  effect 

In  regard  lo  venesection  in  pneumonia,  he  remarked  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  universally  employed,  and  the  mortality  ranged 
in  hospital  practice,  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  9,  depending  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn.  Dietl,  of  Vienna,  in  1848,  published  his  results  of 
treatment  by  diet  only,  and  his  losses  were  only  1  in  13 J.  This  re- 
markable success  placed  the  treatment  of  this  disease  out  of  the  pale 
of  medicine;  that  is,  a  well  directed  diet  and  careful  nursing  was 
far  better  than  medical  treatment  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  by  judi- 
cious medication  and  stronger  diet,  based  upon  a  better  view  of  the 
true  pathology  of  the  disease,  lo»t  but  1  case  in  30;  in  fact  cured 
every  case  of  frank  pneumonia,  and  thus  the  treatment  of  this  wide 
spread  affection  was  brought  within  the  circle  of  medical  practice 
again.  It  is  now  a  grave  reproach  to  lose  a  case  of  uncomplicated 
pneumonia. 

In  regard  to  rheumatism,  he  said,  that  six  weeks  were  formerly  con- 
sidered necessary  for  its  cure;  but  by  the  alkaline  treatment,  patients 
were  often  convalesant  in  seven  days.  He  related  a  case  in  which 
cardiac  murmurs,  resulting  from  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  com- 

fJicating  rheumatism,  disappeared  under  alkaline  medication.  Blood- 
etting,  he  regarded,  only  beneficial  by  reducing  the  cardiac  action. 
Which  can  be  better  done  by  veratrum  viride. 

Dr.  Carroll  said  that  he  had  never  lost  a  case  of  pneumonia,  when 
called  early.     Did  not  believe  that  alkalies  would  cure  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Thornton  referred  to  the  treatment  of  Skoda,  a  physician 
of  fifty  years'  standing.  He  never  bleeds  for  inflammation,  but  does 
so  when  there  is  stasis  in  the  lungs.  He  thought  it  judicious  under 
such  circumstances.  Thought  that  the  term  inflammation  was  a  very 
indefinite  expression,  and  included,  under  present  acceptation,  pro- 
cesses entirely  different  in  their  nature  ;  it  should  not  be  used  now. 
The  improvement  in  treatment  now  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge  of  physiology  and  vital  chemistry.  Bleeding  was  objec- 
tionable as  diminishing  vital  resistance.  Did  not  believe  that  cardiac 
diseases  were  more  frequent  now  than  formerly,  but  more  certainly 
recognized. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Davis  said  that  he  had  heard  a  similar  discussion  in  a 
medical  society  eighteen  years  ago.  Then  the  majority  were  in  favor 
of  bleeding.  Dr.  Carroll  had  only  brought  forward  isolated  cases, 
while  only  large  statistics  should  be  made  use  of. 

Dr.  Comboys  remarked  that  it  had  been  proven  by  experiments, 
that  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  invariably  attended  by  retarded 
flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries,  hence,  the  benefit  of  veratrum 
viride  and  digitalis.  He  was  favorable  to  the  action  of  blisters  and 
ice-bags  in  rheumatism,  which  act  by  producing  reflex  action  of  the 
yaso-motors. 
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Bellevuk  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports.    1870.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Cincinnati :  R.i  Clarke  A  Co.    8vo.  pp.  415. 
The  reader  will  find  this  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work,  as  the 
'•  Contents,"  which  we  copy,  will  show : 

I.  On  Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  in  certain  forms  of  Prociden- 
tia, and  Remarks  on  the  Complete  Eversion  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  By 
James  E.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

3.  On  entire  Excision  of  the  Os  Calcis.    By  F.  A.  Burrall,  jr.  M.  D. 
f  4.  On  the  Serious  Consequences  which  result  from  the  neglect  of 
Slight  Injuries  of  the  Ankle-Joint:  illustrated  by  Cases.    By  I^wis  A. 
Sa3're,  M.  D. 

5.  A  Method  of  Dressing  Fractured  Clavicle.    By  Lewis  Say  re,  M.  D. 

6.  On  the  Diagnostic  Characters,  Mechanism,  and  Pathological  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Mitral  Direct,  or  Obstructive  Cardiac  Murmur,  aod  on 
the  Occurrence  of  a  Tricuspid  Direct  Murmur.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

8.  Cases  illustrating  strangulated  Abdominal  Hernia,  with  other 
Abdominal  Hernia,  not  strangulated,  of  unusual  character,  etc.  etc. 
In  all  seventy-three  examples :  accompanied  with  Practical  Remarks. 
By  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

9.  A  Clinical  Report  based  on  an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and  Two 
Cases  of  Bright's  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

10.  Amputations  performed  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Compiled  by  F. 
J.  Metcalfe. 

II,  Report  of  Cases  of  Anaesthesia  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  with  the 
Use  of  a  new  Inhaling  Apparatus.    By  D.  H.  Goodwillie,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

12.  Report  of  the  Pathological  Department  ol  Bellevue  HospitaL  Bf 
J.  W.  Southack,  jr.  M.  D.,  and  Francis  Delafield,  M.  D. 

13.  On  some  of  the  Effects  of  Excessive  Intellectual  Exertion.  Bj 
Wm.  A.  Hammon,  M.  D. 

14.  The  History  of  Nine  Cases  of  Ovariotomy.  By  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D. 

The  high  chawicter  of  the  authors  of  the  majority  of  these  papers  is 
a  guarantee  of  their  great  value,  without  any  commendations  on  our 
part.  We  feel  very  confident  that  any  of  our  readers  purchasing  the 
book  will  not  think  afterwards  that  they  have  spent  their  money  without 
a  due  return.  

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicink  and  Physical  Diagnosis.    By 

Thomas  Hawkbs  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.     Third  Anieriean 

Edition  from  the  Second  English  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged 

by  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  London.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  £ea* 

Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    1870.    16mo.  pp.  365. 

"Tlie  design  of  the  work  is  to  help  tne  student  to  learn  disease;  to 

be  his  companion  when  he  goes  into  the  ward  or  out-patient's  room  of 

the  hospital,  describing  for  nim  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  diseiises,  the 

conditions  under  which  they  arise,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  and 

recognizing  them.'* — (Pref.)    There  are  chapters  on  phvslcal  diagnosis 

of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  of  diseases  of  the  abdomen; 

diagnosis  of  skin  diseases ;  on  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examlnar 

tiou  of  the  blood,  expectoration,  vomited  matter,  and  urine;  iustme- 

tions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  instruments  employed  in  diagnoslsk  as  the 

ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  stethoscope,  microscope,  et<i.    In  ML 

everything  pertaining  to  diagnosis  is  very  fully  described  wltboat 

being  pronx.    The  practitioner,  no  less  than  the  student,  will  And  H 

exceedingly  useful.  

Obstetric  Aphorisms:   for  the  Use  of  Students  commencing  Mid- 
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wifery  Practice.    By  Joseph  Griffiths  Swayne,  M.  D.,  Physician 
Accoucheur  to  the  IBristol  Greneral  Hospital,  etc.    From  the  fourth 
revised  English  edition,  with  additions.    By  Edward  R.  Hutch- 
ins,  H.D.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  .Lea.    Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke 
ACo.    1870.   lemo.  pp.  177. 
We  feel  confident  that  medical  students  will  find  this  the  handiest 
little  book  they  ever  met  with,  and  will  place  the  highest  value  upon  it. 
Of  course  it  is  not  the  design,  in  the  least,  to  take  the  place  of  the  larger 
works  on  midwifery,  but  it  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  re- 
membrancer, and,  as  such,  will  be  kept  in  constant  requisition  by 
every  one  possessing  it.    Let  every  medical  student  procure  a  copy, 
and  study  ft  well. 
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COMMENCEMEKT     EXERCISES     OF 

THE  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine AND  Surgery. — The  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Cin- 
einnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  took  place  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  17th.  The  evening 
was  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  Inclement  of  the  winter — 
having  rained  all  day,  a  heavv 
snow  storm,  with  a  heavy  wind, 
set  in  in  the  evening— yet  quite  a 
large  audience  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens—ministers, lawyers,  physi- 
cians, ete.,  assembled  together.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Roland  was  introduced, 
and  opened  the  proceedings  with 
pi^er. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  first 
made  quite  a  lengthy  address, 
which  we  would  be  pleased  to  give 
in  Aill  to  our  readers,  but  the  near 
approach  of  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Repertory,  leaves  us 
no  room  for  more  than  an  extract 
or  so.    He  said: 

^  The  trustees  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  learned  members  of 
their  ikculty,  should  endeavor  to 
provide  the  means  and  facilities 
Dv  which  the  student  will  be  en- 
abled to  thoroughly  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  progress  achieved  in 
his  profession.  It  is  not  enough 
to  give  him  the  mere  rudiments, 
the  mere  outlines  of  his  science, 
and  to  leave  it  to  good  chance  and 
fortune  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
pass  beyond  the  old  hackneyed 
coach  landmark.  A  college  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the 
time,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and    the    nnparalleled    progress 


in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  must  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  infinitely  more  than  a 
mere  lecture  room,  and  the  medi- 
cal student  with  a  clinical  hour  in 
a  hospital.  It  should  be  provided 
with  all  those  subsidiaries  needed 
for  obtaining  not  only  a  superficial, 
but  a  thorough,  complete,  profes- 
sional learning.  These  various 
means  cannot  always  be  procured 
by  the  well-to-do  student,  how 
much  less  by  those  whose  means 
are  limited,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  a  reputable  college  or  uni- 
versity to  furnish  these  means,  and 
to  keep,  at  any  price,  full  pace 
with  the  progress  made  all  over 
the  globe." 

Dr.  Lilienthal  (lirther  stated  that 
one  of  the  most  eligible  lots  in  the 
city  for  a  medical  college,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  college  building 
for  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  had  been  select- 
ed near  the  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  soon  a  struc- 
ture would  be  erected  upon  it,  fully 
commensurate  for  the  purposes  of 
its  design — amply  furnished  with 
lecture  rooms,  museums,  labora- 
tories, and  all  the  pre-requisites  of 
an  institution  of  the  highest  order. 
Already  friends  of  the  institution 
visiting  Europe  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  visit  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions there,  and  to  obtain  such 
specimens  of  anatomy,  pathology, 
and  natural  sciences  as  they  could 
find  duplicates  of.  He  said  no 
efibrt  would  be  spared  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  to  make  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery  unsurpassed  by  any  institu- 
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tion  of  the  kind.  He  believed  that 
it  bad  passed  through  the  winter 
time  of  its  existence,  although 
never  compelled  to  hybernate  in  a 
suspended  state  of  animation,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  others,  and 
had  entered  upon  the  spring  and 
summer  time  of  life,  when  it  would 
flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree. 

In  advising  the  graduates,  Dr. 
Lilienthal  laid  down  three  precepts 
for  their  direction,  which  would 
undoubtedly  bring  success  and  all 
else  desirable  to  the  true  physician, 
viz.;  diligence,  conscientiousness 
and  humanity.  These  points  were 
elaborated  at  some  length,  after 
which,  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  he  proceed  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  the  following  gentlemen: 

James  H.  Christie,  Madison  Ind. 

S.  M.  Collins,  Ada,  Ohio. 

T.  E.  Conley,  New  Lexington,  O. 

Theo.  F.  Davidson,  Quincy,  Ky. 

John  W.  Deaver,  Brook,  Ind. 

Stanley  W.  Edwins,  Bainbridge, 
Indiana. 

W.  W.  Fierce,  Berlin  Cross 
Roads,  Ohio. 

James  W.  Foster.  Camden,  Mo. 

J.  A.  Hallanan,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gabriel  Kaizer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  Kimmell,  Hamilton,  Penn. 

John  D.  Pierce,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

E.  B.  Richardson. ,  Ky. 

D.J.  Snyder,  Lamartinc,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Webber,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

John  V.  Webster,  Flushing,  O. 

John  F.  White,  Patriot,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Wisner,  Henryville,  Ind. 

John  T.  Wood,  Rocheport,  Mo. 

After  receiving  the  diplomas. 
Prof.  Vaughan,  ot  the  Faculty,  de- 
livered the  parting  address  Vo  the 
graduates,  in  an  able  and  impres- 
sive manner.  For  the  same  reason 
that  we  are  not  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  Dr.  Lilienthars  ad- 
dress, we  can  not  give  Prof.  Vaugh- 
an's,  in  which  we  are  sure  they 
would  be  highly  interested,  as  it 
was  marked  by  the  ability  charac- 
teristic of  the  learned  gentlemen. 

After  the  close  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  tlie  company  pro- 
ceeded to  the  famous  restaurant  of 
Keppler,  where  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet had  been  prepared;  after  the 
uiscussiou    of    suDstantials    and 


I  dainties,  the  cloth  was  figuratively 

I  removed    and  impromptu   toasts 

were  inaugurated.    All  these  were 

in  the  happiest  vein,  and  it  was 

'  near  midnight  before  the  joyous 

company  separated. 

The  only  drawback  in  the  gener- 
al enjoyment  w&<^  the  abscence  of 
the  very  worthy  Dean,  Prof,  B.  S. 
Lawson,  who  was  kept  away  by 
illness.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  he  is  now  rapidly 
recovering. 

Romance  of  Medicine.— On  last 
"  capping  day,"  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
indulged  in  the  following  juro- 
phecy : 

**It  may  be,  also,  that  the  day 
will  yet  come  when  our  patienn 
will  be  asked  to  breathe  or  inspire 
most  of  their  drugs,  insteadT  of 
swallowing  them;  or,  at  least, 
when  they  will  be  changed  into 
pleasant  beverages  instead  of  dis- 
gusting draughts  and  powders. 
boluses  and  piUs.  But  that  day  of 
revolution  will  not,  probably,  be 
fhlly  realized  till  those  distant  days 
when  phvsicians — a  century  or  two 
hence— shall  be  familiar  with  the 
chemistry  of  most  diseases ;  when 
they  shall  know  the  exact  or|mnKe 
poisons  that  produce  them,  with  idl 
their  exact  antidotes  and  elimina- 
tories ;  when  they  shall  look  upon 
the  cure  of  some  maladies  as  sim- 
ply a  series  of  chemical  problems 
and  formula) :  when  they  shall  melt 
down  all  calculi,  necrosed  bones, 
etc.«  chemically,  and  not  remove 
them  by  surgical  operations ;  when 
the  bleeding  in  amputations  and 
other  wounds  shall  be  stemmedL 
not  by  septic  ligatures  or  stupid 
needles,  but  by  the  simple  appliea- 
tion  of  haemostatic  gases  or  waiAies ; 
when  the   few   wounds  then 


quired  in  surgery  shall  be  siinnly 
and  immediately  healed  by  the  nnt 
intention ;  when  medical  men  shall 
be  able  to  stay  the  ravages  of  tub- 
ercle— blot  out  fevers  and  in^un- 
mations — avert  and  melt  down 
morbid  growths— cure  cancer^ 
destroy  all  morbific  organic  germi 
and  ferments  —  annul  the  deadly 
infiuences  of  lualaria  and  conta* 
gion8,  and  by  these  and  various 
oUier  means  lengthen  out  the  aver- 
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age  duration  of  human  life ;  when 
our  hygienic  condition  and  laws 
shall  have  been  chaneed  by  State 
legislation,  so  as  to  forbid  aU  com- 
municable diseases  from  beinff 
communicated,  and  remove  all 
causes  of  sickness  that  are  remov- 
able ;  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
length  of  human  life  shall  begin  to 
fulfil  that  ancient  prophecy,  '  The 
child  shall  be  a  hundred  years 
old :'  when  there  shall  have  been 
achieved,  too,  advances  in  other 
walks  ol  life  far  beyond  our  pre- 
sent state  of  progress ;  when  houses 
shall  be  built,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  work  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  not  by  human  hands 
alone;  when  the  crops  in  these 
islands  shall  be  increased  five  or 
tenfold,  and  abundance  of  human 
food  be  provided  for  our  increased 
population  by  our  fields  being  irri- 
gated by  that  waste  organic  reflise 
of  our  towns,  which  we  now  reck- 
lessly run  off  into  our  rivers  and 
seas ;  when  man  shall  have  invent- 
ed means  for  calling  down  rain  at 
will;  when  he  shall  have  gained 
better  and  cheaper  motor  power 
than  steam ;  when  he  shall  travel 
from  continent  to  continent  by 
subterranean  railways,  or  by  fly- 
ing and  ballooning  in  the  air/' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  this  language  that  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  in  his  recent  ''History  of 
European  Morals." 

'•Of  all  the  great  branches  of 
human  knowledge  medicine  is  that 
in  which  the  accomplished  results 
are  most  obviously  imperfect  and 
provisional,  in  which  Uie  field  of 
unrealized  possibilities  is  most  ex- 
tensive, and  from  which,  if  the 
human  mind  were  directed  to  it,  as 
it  has  been  during  the  past  century, 
to  industrial  inventions,  the  most 
splendid  results  might  be  expect- 
ed. Our  almost  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases,  and  the  empirical 
nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medi- 
cal treatment,  have  been  often  re- 
cognized. The  medicine  of  inhala- 
tion is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  yet 
it  is  by  inhalation  that  Nature  pro- 
duces most  of  her  diseases,  and 
effects  most  of  her  cures.  The  me- 
dicinal powers  of  electricity,  which 


of  all  known  agencies,  bears  most 
resemblance  to  life,  are  almost  un- 
explored. The  discovery  of  anaes- 
thetics has,  in  our  own  day,  opened 
out  a  field  of  inestimable  import- 
ance, and  the  proved  possibility, 
under  certain  physical  conditions, 
of  governing  by  external  sugges- 
tions the  whole  current  of  the  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  may  possibly 
contribute  yet  further  to  tne  alle- 
viation of  sufferings,  and  perhaps 
to  that  Eutlianasia  which  Bacon 
proposed  to  physicians  as  the  end 
of  their  art.  Bur.  in  the  eyes  both 
of  the  philanthropist  and  of  the 
philosopher,  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
sults to  be  expected  in  this,  or  per- 
hap  any  other  field,  are,  I  conceive, 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  study  of  the 
relations  between  our  physical  and 
our  moral  naturee.  He  who  raises 
moral  pathology  to  a  science,  ex- 
pounding, systematizing,  and  ap- 
plying many  fragmentary  observa- 
tions that  have  been  already  made, 
will  probably  take  a  place  among 
the  master  intellects  of  mankind.^ 
—(Vol.  I.  pp.  166, 167.) 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Leckv  we  regard  as 
specially  worthy  of  study.  It  oc- 
curs to  us  the  day  is  dawning 
upon  us  when  moral  pathology 
will  be  regarded  as  much  a  science 
as  what  may  be  turned  physical 
pathology.  It  is  becoming  to  be 
acknowledged  more  and  more 
every  day,  mat  there  is  an  intimate 
relationship  existing,  between  an 
Individ uaFs  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting,  and  the  constitution  of  his 
body.  In  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  expresses  it,  "  my  thouglit 
has  been  the  consequence  of  my 
organization;  my  action  the  re- 
sult of  a  necessity  not  less  imperi- 
ous." When  this  fact  comes  to  be 
fully  recognized  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  present  reformatory  means, 
which  long  ago  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  a  failure,  and  crimi- 
nals will  not  be  regarded  as  a  class 
of  depraved  persons,  who,  if  Uiey 
desired,  could  lead  upright  lives, 
but  as  sufferers  of  pathological  con- 
ditions which  are  to  be  treated  as 
other  diseases  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem.   If  the  test  of  sanity  is  a  line 
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of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  person 
that,  according  to  his  measure  of 
intelligjence,  is  in  harmony  with 
his  welfare,  surely  he  should  not 
be  considered  as  actinic  from  a 
noimal  state  of  the  will  who  is 
constantly  sinning  against  his  own 
interests  and  continually  bringing 
pain  and  distress  upon  himself,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  large  majority 
of  criminal  and  vicious  men. 

Doses  for  Hypodermic  Use. — 
In  the  February  number  of  the 
Repertory  we  reprinted  precisely 
as  it  stood,  an  article  with  the 
above  heading  in  the  American 
Fractioner^  presuming  that  the 
doses  therein  directea  were  cor- 
rect and  therefore,  not  disposed  to 
challenge  them.  We  find,  how- 
ever, there  are  two  very  important 
errors.  The  quantity  of  distilled 
water  as  a  solvent  for  the  one 
grain  of  aconite,  and  the  one  grain 
of  atropine,  in  each  case,  should  be 
Jss  instead  of  3ss.  Our  readers 
should  erase  both  of  the  drachm 
marks,  and  write  on  the  margin 
with  a  pencil  3s8.  The  doses  of  the 
other  medicines  are  correct. 

The  Amer.  Practitioner  was  led 
to  make  the  error  by  cop.ving 
without  challenging  from  a  visit- 
ing list,  and  we,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, by  copying  from  it. 

Alexis  St.  Martin.— This  indi- 
vidual, who  has  been  so  serviceable 
to  science  from  having  a  fistulous 
opening  into  his  stomach,  so  as  to 
expose  to  view  the  operations  of 
digestion,  is  alive  and  well  at  Cav- 
endish, Vermont.  The  medical 
profession  are  much  indebted  to 
nim. 

State  Geologist.— The  Medical 
Society  of  West  Virginia  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  memorial- 
ize the  State  Legislature  to  ap- 
point a  State  Geologist. 

Foreign  Journals. —  Messrs. 
Kelley,  Piett  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
are  agents  in  this  country  for  the 
London  Lancet,  and  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  both  published 
weekly  in  TiOndon,  England. 
They  also  reprint  the  Practitioner. 


edited  by  Dr.  Anstie,  and  which  is 
so  popular  in  the  profession  as  a 
practical  journal. 

New  Publications. — ^D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  in 
press.  Flint's  Manual  on  Urine; 
Barnes'' s  Obstetric  Observations; 
JSlliofs  Hygiene  of  Infancy;  Ham' 
mond*^  Diseases  of  the  Mind. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Re- 
ceived.— ^The  following  pamphlets 
have  been  received ; 

Acupressure.  An  essay  to  which 
was  awarded  the  Merle  H.  Cash 
Prize  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Feb.  1869.  By 
Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  Sur. 
geon  to. the  Brooklyn  City  Hos- 
pital. 

Contributions  to  Practical  Larunr 
goscopy.  Four  Cases  of  Morbid 
Growtns  within  the  Larynx.  Re- 
ported by  A.  Ruppaner,  M.  D. 

The  Physical  and  Medical  Topo^ 
graphy,  including  Vital,  Manu/ae^ 
turing  and  other  Statistics  of  tk€ 
City  of  Wheeling.  Bv  James  £• 
Reeves,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer, 
etc. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  A, 
B,  Shipman,  M,  D.  of  Syrcumse^  2f» 
Y.    By  H.  O.  Jewett,  M.  D. 

A  Prize  Essay  on  the  Medieai 
Activity  of  the  Hemp  Plant  of  North 
Ameinca,  By  Dr.  lloratio  C.  Wood, 
jr.  Professor  of  Botany,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  on  ik€ 
Relations  of  Alcohol  to  Medicine. 
By  John  Bell,  M.  D..  Chairman. 
(Extracted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.) 

Dr.  Walter^s  Doctrines  of  Life. 
Reply  to  London  Lancet  and  Clos- 
ing Remarks. 

Braithwaite^s  Retrospect  of  Pnur 
tical  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Part 
LX.  Januarv,  1870.  Published 
by  Townsend  &  Adams,  N.  Y. 
$2.50  a-year. 

The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  qf  the 
Medical  Sciences.  Being  a  Digest 
of  British  and  Continental  Medi- 
cine, etc.  Part  L.  1870.  Published 
by  Henry  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
$2.50  a-year.  Abstract  and  Ameri' 
can  Journal  of  Medical  ScienceSj  M* 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  UNITIES    OF 

ORGANIC  LIFE. 

By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.,  Zanesville,  O.,  President  of  the  Muskingum 

County  Medical  Society. 

All  complexities  are  made  up  of  separate  ultimate  simples,  or 
units.  Diverse,  complicated  and  mysterious  as  are  the  phenom- 
ena evolved  by  the  human  body,  in  all  its  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, thermal,  sensory,  emotional  and  intellectual  aspectfl,  they  are 
reducible  to  the  two  simple  physical  units  of  form  and  motion. 
For  these  ends  it  must  be  studied  on  its  facts  alone ;  and  all 
inventions  or  suppositions  explanatory  of,  or  in  regard  to  it,  or 
any  of  its  phenomena,  must  be  left  out  of  consideration  entirely. 

The  closest  scrutiny  of  the  analytical  chemist  has  been  unable 
to  find  in  its  composition  any  other  than  inorganic  elements, 
common,  to,  and  widely  distributed  over  the  globe ;  and  of  these 
the  number  is  not  large.  They  are  represented  in  chemical  sym- 
bols thus :  C.  H.  N.  O.  S.  P.  Ca.  Fe.  N^a.  K.  CI.  Mg.— twelve  in 
idl ;  and  some  of  these  in  very  small  proportion.  A  few  other 
metallic  or  earthy  oxides  may  be  accidentally  or  exceptionally 
present,  but  these  twelve  are  the  constant  and  essential.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  unity  of  matter  in  all  organic  life.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  the  human  body,  as  it  is  in  health,  could  not  be 
formed  of  any  other  known  elements  than  those  that  compose  it,, 
nor  in  different  proportions,  to  evolve  its  phenomena.  The 
simpler  the  existence,  or  individual  form,  the  fewer  the  elements 
present ;  but  those  absent  from  the  simplest  form  are  few  in 
number.  And  the  organization  of  these  few  simple  elements 
into  animal  life  or  existences,  is  due,  not  to  a  mysterious,  celes- 
tial, or  peculiar  vital  force,  but  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  ter- 
ll-_VoL.  III. 
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restrial  physical  forces  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  in  every 
respect,  except  their  forms.* 

Thus,  the  wheaten  loaf  is  certainly  the'formless  protoplasm  of 
all  animal  life,  for  of  it,  man  and  beast,  bird  or  worm,  fish  or 
sect,  the  most  diversified  individual  existences  may  partake,  and 
it  will  form  their  tissues — that  is,  organic  forms — ^for  each  and 
all.  The  material  and  forces  concerned  in  the  organization  of 
these  most  unlike  individual  existences  are  absolutely  identical ; 
and  the  differences  between  them,  therefore,  must  be  looked  for 
outside  of  their  material  and  forces,  so  far  as  the  simple  organi- 
zation is  concerned.  A  man  and  his  dog,  or  cat,  may  eat  firom 
the  same  food  and  fi*om  the  same  table.  What  he  eats  takes 
'human  forms,  i.  «.,  makes  his  tissues.    What  the  dog  and  cat 

•  eats  is  transformed  into  dog  and  eat  tissues.    It  is  the  same  first 
matter  of  life  in  each,  and  the  organization  controlled  in  each 

iby  the  same  physical  forces.  What,  then,  is  the  difference 
!  between  a  man  and  his  dog  or  cat  ?  It  is  simply  and  solely  in 
:  their  forms.    And  hence  form  is  one  of  the  simple  physical  units 

•  of  organic  life ;  for  the  same  wheaten  loaf  will  form  the  bndn 
.  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  of  the  writer.    As  brain  matter — 

that  is,  with  brain  forms — it  will  evolve,  by  molecular  changes, 
whatever  is  intellectual  in  this  memoir ;  and  the  same  matter  of 
life  will  make  bone  and  muscular  tissue ;  and  these,  by  chemical 

•  changes  in  their  molecular  structure,  correlated  as  mechanical 
motion,f  dispersed  as  heat,  will  trace  the  characters  of  written 

*  ...  In  the  trne  ld««  of  the  Form  of  an  otject  is  Inrolved  not  mertly  tta  itiucim^ 
or  «h«t  part  of  Its  nature  which  the  anatomist  Is  concerned  with ;  it  indndes  also  the  wliolt  ef 
theqoalitles and  dispositioot  whieh  pertain  to  it,  and  which  distinguish  it  socially  tmm  olh« 
things.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  its  essential  nature,  heing  that  which  glreii  it  a  place  and  a  fine* 
tion  4n  the  general  economy  of  creation :  thus  the  ol^ect  and  end  for  which  It  was  creatad.  Ha 
end  la  always  nohler  than  the  means,  for  the  means  are  only  processes  by  which  the  end  ikaO 
be  attuned.  In  all  our  groupings  and  classifications,  therefore,  we  should  view  tho  oifaido 
structure  as  Intermediate  between  the  Artist  [Creator]  and  the  End  he  has  in  Tiew.p— OauMM^ 
Ion,  p.  4W. 

f  **  Reviewing  these  various  and  wonderfttl  processes,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  how,  ki  lit 

every  phase  and  expression,  the  great  sign  and  certificate  of  life  Is  M onoir.   Usefolly,  then,  a^f 

we  pause  upon  the  consideration  of  It  as  a  kind  of  summary  and  continent  of  vital  phi 

Vdlhing  exists  independently  of  motion  as  its  cause ;  by  reason,  likewise,  of  motion,  aU 

'  hold  together  and  preserve  their  form.    '  Passive  life,'  sometimes  spoken  of,  is  a 

'  tion  In  terms ;  certain  states  of  being  may  be  relatively  passive,  but  there  is  no  toch  thl^  m 

■■  absolute  passivity.    In  no  case  a  state,  ins  faoio;  passivity  is  everywhere  an  Infldsnl  ef 

-  motion,  consequently  to  be  referred  to  motion,  and  to  be  explained  by  motion.  DonbUc 

is  a  great  diversity  in  the  degree  and  amount  of  motion ;  also  in  its  manifestation  to 

We  must  not  confound  it  with  Movwa  about    Motion,  ordinarily  so  called,  Implying 

.  change  of  place  and  position,  and  fomishing  us  with  Ideas  of  time,  does  not  comprise  tlia  aix  ef 

.  motion.    There  is  motion  which  no  eye  can  perceive,  motion  which  we  are  made  mtnxm  «f  M|y 
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language  from  which  the  compositor  arranges  the  types  that 
presents  this  printed  page ;  or,  if  the  same  first  matter  of  life  had 
been  eaten  by  the  dog  or  cat,  it  would  have  made  their  tissues — 
i.  «.,  their  fbrms — which  would,  by  chemical  changes,  mechanical 
results  and  heat,  produce  a  very  different  series  of  phenomena. 
Still  further,  these  diversified  forms  of  life  have  the  capacity  of 
interchanging  their  tissues :  that  is,  the  dog  may  eat  cat,  and  the 
tissues  of  the  cat  will  be  transformed  into  the  tissues  of  the  dog ; 
and  the  matter  which  would  by  its  decay,  or  oxidation,  have 
evolved  life  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  cat,  will  now,  by  oxida- 
tion, evolve  dog  phenomena,  or  the  pecidiarities  of  dog  life.  Or 
the  process  may  be  reversed ;  the  cat  may  eat  dog  tissue,  and 
transform  it  into  cat  tissue ;  and  that  which  would  have  evolved 
dog  phenomena,  by  change  of  form,  will  evolve  the  phenomena 
of  cat  life.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  form  is  one  of  the  simple 
physical  units  of  organic  life. 

Again :  the  most  diversified  animals  have  certain  phenomena 
in  common.  Ist.  Chemical ;  that  is,  the  transformation  of  their 
food  into  their  forms  or  tissues,  and  the  evolution  of  the  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  each,  by  their  decay  or  oxidation.  2d.  Mechani- 
cal, as  motion  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing their  food.  3d.  Thermal,  the  mantainance  of  their  tem- 
perature. 4th.  Sensory;  their  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell, 
hunger,  thirst,  ease,  pain,  etc.,  etc.  5th.  Emotional;  love,  hate, 
indifference,  jealously,  etc.,  etc.;  and  6th.  Instinct,  and  intel- 
lectual phenomena.  Instinct,  like  all  other  functions,  depends 
on  the  forms  of  the  first  matter  of  life,  and  is  evolved  from 
patches,  or  masses  of  brain-like  matter,  by  motion  in  their  mole- 
cular structure,  just  as  the  stomach  digests  food,  the  liver 
evolves  bile,  or  the  kidneys  the  organic  salts  of  the  urine.  In 
like  manner  intellection  is  evolved,  but  only  after  form  has  been 
given  to  brain  matter  by  education.  The  real  superiority  of  the 
human  being  in  organic  life,  is  the  capacity  of  having  brain  mat- 
ter added,  or  form  given  to  brain  matter  by  culture,  or  educa- 

by  witnessing  its  resolts.  Of  this  kind  indeed  is  the  chief  part ;  the  most  wonderful  and  efficient 
iBcyv«ments  in  the  world  are  those  which  proceed  In  siecreey  and  sQeDce.  The  feebler  and 
briefer  the  ezhibttioB  of  motion,  especially  the  latter,  the  lower  is  the  ezpr^slon  of  life;  the 
more  oiergetlc  and  continaoos  it  is  the  higher  is  the  life—so  apart  fhmi  stmctore  (form) 
motion  is  a  criterion  ot  vital  excellence,  of  coarse  muler  the  resenration  that  the  quality  of  life 
depends  primarily  and  essentially  on  its  End ;  else  the  sea  would  be  more  living  than  a  plant ; 
and  a  watch,  or  other  piece  of  selfwicting  mechanism,  commend  itself  as  of  nobler  oature  than 
many  animals."M}annKnr,  Ltwm,  p.  IW-I. 
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tion,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  individaal 
existence. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  only  real  difTerence  between  the  most 
diverse  individual  existences  in  organic  life  lies  in  their  forms, 
and  not  in  the  matter  and  force  concerned  in  their  material 
organization. 

For  evolving  any  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  first  matter  should  be  arranged  in  a  form,  and 
motion  must,  by  chemical  changes,  occur  in  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  form.  The  two  simple  physical  units  of  organic  life 
are,  therefore,  demonstated  to  lie  in  their  forms,  and  motion  in 
their  molecular  structure ;  that  is,  that  form  and  motion  are  the 
ultimate  simple  ph^'^sical  units  of  all  organized  life  on  the  earth. 

The  only  possible  chance  for  getting  a  place  for  the  so-called 
vital  force  in  organic  life  is  in  its  forms.  But  the  tendency  of 
modern  biological  research  is  to  refer  the  forms  of  life  to  the 
operation  of  a  general  law,  a  correlation  of  the  ordinary  physical 
forces. 

But,  it  is  frequently  asked  of  me :  *  "  You  are  not  going  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  vital  force  ? "  Certainly  not,  but  in 
this  search  for  it«  it  is  not  found  in  the  matter  which  compose 
the  bodies  of  the  most  unlike  living  beings ;  nor  is  it  found 
doing  duty  as  a  force  in  organizing  organic  matter,  as  the 
wheaten  loaf,  into  organic  forms ;  that  is,  the  tissues,  textures 
and  organs  of  any  given  individual  existence.  Nor  can  it  cer- 
tainly be  located  in  the  forms  of  organic  life ;  for  there  are  many 
facts  and  circumstances  which  go  to  establish,  that  the  form 
force  of  organic  life  is  a  correlation  of  the  ordinary  physical 
forces  of  inorganic  nature. 

Then  where  is  the  vital  force,  which  all  the  great  lights  of  the 
biological  world  admit  as  existing  and  controlling  the  phenomena 
of  life.  If  room  for  it  has  been  found  in  this  analysis,  it  may 
have  a  real  existence  as  a  force,  but  as  it  has  not,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  conclude  that  it  exists  only  in  their  imaginations. 
It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  powers  now  attributed  to  it  in  organic 
life,  as  pure  a  myth  as  ever  graced  any  fable.  My  own  conda- 
sion  is  that  there  is  a  vital  force  concerned  in  the  preservatioB 
of  the  forms,  with  the  momentarily  changing  materials  of  organ- 
ized beings. 

*    It  U  proposed  to  answer  sevoral  o1:|Jecttona  to  life  from  a  pbjsicial  basts,  by 
and  personal  friends  in  this  place. 
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"But  you  are  a  gross  materialist/'  remains  some  who  are 
more  concerned  for  spiritualit}^  than  scientific  truth.  To  this  my 
reply  is,  I  am  not  a  materialist,  but  believe  in  spirit  fully  and 
wholly ;  but  do  not  believe  in  spirit  as  controlling  the  material 
organization  of  individual  existences.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be 
known  of  spirit,  except  through  the  forms  and  motions  of  organ- 
ized matter;  and  as  it  is  thus  manifested,  the  existence  of  spirit 
is  accepted  as  one  of  the  ultimate  facts  of  organized  life. 

I,  as  a  physician  and  pathologist,  am  studying  organic  life 
with  a  definite  end  in  view ;  and  that  is  to  ascertain  my  power 
and  proper  place  in  prescribing  for  the  sick ;  and  I  am  compeUjed 
to  conclude,  for  this  conclusion  is  all  that  the  facts  of  organic 
life  justify,  that  over  forms  I  can  exercise  no  control  by  thera- 
peutic, remedial,  or  hygienic  agencies  or  measures,  except  to 
destroy ;  for  if  by  any  device  I  could  create  a  form,  or  restore  a 
lost  form  in  any  of  my  fellow  beings,  I  would  be  omnipotent ; 
would  be  in  fact  a  Creator;  and  if  I  could  create  one  form,  why 
not  another,  and  where  would  my  power  as  a  creator  end,  or 
what  would  be  its  limits  ?  But  the  facts  of  life  teach  me  I  can- 
not create,  cannot  restore  a  lost  form  in  the  bodies  of  any  of  my 
fellow  creatures — and  as  form  is  one  of  the  units  of  organic  life, 
and  I  cannot  restore  a  lost  form,  what  can  I,  or  any  of  my 
fellow  physicians  and  surgeons  do  ?  We  can  destroy  lost  forms, 
in  lElome  instances,  with  safety  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  though 
sometimes  we  cannot ;  and  that  is  the  simple  unit  of  operative 
sargery — and  destruction  is  reducible  to  motion,  the  other  unit 
of  organic  life,  the  unit  of  force.* 

Is  that  all  any  of  you  physicians  and  surgeons  can  do  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  We  can,  by  many  therapeutic,  remedial  and 
hygienic  agencies,  measures,  and  expedients,  influence  the  physi- 
cal unit  of  motion.  Thus,  we  can  in  various  ways  reduce  the 
weight,  or  bulk  of  the  bodies  of  our  fellow  ihen ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  increase  their  weight  and  bulk — that  is  to 
say,  we  can  promote  motion  in  the  interest  of  nutrition,  or  con- 
structive metamorphosis;  and  we  can  promote  motion  in  the  in- 
terest of  waste,  decay,  or  destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 
And  is  that  all  ?   So  it  seems  to  me,  and  that  is  all  the  facts  of  life 


*  As,  for  instance,  remove  a  leg  or  arm  by  ampatatlon,  that  is  I^-destroying,  which  is  again 
motion.  Bat  a  heart  that  has  lost  its  form,  that  is  enlarged,  can  not  be  removed  with  any 
expectation  that  the  patient  would  sorviTe  a  momaat  after  tlfhteolag  tli«  Irst  Ifgatture. 
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justifiy  me  in  concluding.  If  there  is  one,  lone,  solitary  fact  in 
empirical  therapeutics  that  cannot  be  merged  into  the  simple  phy- 
sical unit  of  motion,  it  has  escaped  my  most  diligent  search  for  it 
And  so  all  you  can  do  is  to  promote  or  retard  constructiye  or  deB- 
tructive  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  or  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
oxidation  ?  Yes,  that  is  certainly  all  we  can  do ;  but  that  of  itsdf 
is  very  great.  It  is  to  wield  a  power  second  only  to  the  creation 
of  forms;  and  the  creation  of  forms  seems  to  have  been  withheld 
from  us  by  our  all  wise  and  all  powerful  Creator. 

But  how  about  pathology,  that  is,  disease  ?  Don't  you  recognise 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  disease ;  for  example,  a  fever,  or  a 
cold,  or  the  small  pox  ?  Well,  the  units  of  pathology  are  lost 
forms  and  motion;  for  into  one  or  the  other,  or  into  both,  can 
be  merged  all  the  facts  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. 
Disease  can  only  be  a  disarrangement  of  the  forms  and  motimi 
of  what  is  called  health. 

Why,  you  don't  pretend  to  deny  that  small  pox  is  not  a  separ- 
ate and  special  disease,  do  you  ?  The  pathological  phenomena 
of  what  is  called  small  pox  are  due  to  an  organic  poison,  or 
virus  (so  called);  but  its  phenomena  in  the  living  body  demons- 
trates that  it  is  a  mode  of  form  force;  and  that  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  virus  is  in  changing  the  forms  of  the  tissues.  A 
human  being,  after  having  passed  through  the  altered  relations 
of  motion  in  his  tissues  induced  by  the  virus,  or  poison  of  small 
pox,  does  not  need  a  surgeon's  certificate  to  show  that  the  form 
of  his  skin  has  been  changed,  does  he  ?  Certainly  not.  Then 
it  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  believe  that  the 
interior  tissues  had  undergone  some  modification  of  form  as 
well  as  the  cutaneous  surfaces.  And,  for  the  reason  that  the 
resultant  is  in  harmony  with  the  form  force  of  the  virus  of  small 
pox,  persons  do  not  often  have  it  a  second  time.  And  when 
they  do,  it  is  evidence  that  the  forms  have  been  modified,  and 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  virus  of  small  pox,  or  the  form  force 
producing  the  phenomena  of  small  pox. 

But  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  are  local  diseases  f 
The  facts  of  organic  life  do  not  warrant  me  in  concluding  that 
there  are  any  local  diseases  whatever ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  of 
my  fellow  men  can  have  what  is  called  pneumonia,  or  dysenteiy, 
or  sore  throat,  and  the  balance  of  his  body  be  well,  therefore, 
a  strictly  local  disease,  like  the  vital  force,  and  disease,  per  «i, 
exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  my  fellow  beings. 
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Bat  then  jou  can't  say  but  that  inflammation  is  very  often  a 
local  disease  strictly  ?  Bat,  neyertheless,  I  do  say  so.  Inflam- 
mation is  merged  into  the  unit  of  motion ;  and  is  sometimes  so 
accelerated  as  to  prevent  the  blood  plasma  from  assuming  the 
forms  of  the  tissues — as  instanced  in  suppuration ;  or  it  may  have 
such  velocity  as  to  change  forms,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  or  small 
pox,  measles,  etc. ;  or  to  waste  the  material  of  tissues  or  forms, 
though  not  form  actually,  as  in  continued  fevers. 

How  about  consumption  ?  What  is  called  tuberculosis  is  in- 
creased motion  in  the  interest  of  waste,  with  a  partial  suspension 
of  repair,  or  nutrition — ^that  is,  decreased  motion  in  the  interest  of 
repair — ^the  food  fails  to  ascend  into  tissue  forms  and  capacities, 
or  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  consumptive  state  could  not 
be  manifested ;  it  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called  diseases, 
merged  into  derangements  of  the  forms  and  motions,  the  ultimate 
physical  units  of  organic  life. 

By  a  patient  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  any  one,  or  all  of 
the  so-called  separate  and  distinct  diseases,  numbering  in  the 
latest  works  on  the  ''  science  and  practice  of  medicine  "  several 
hundred,  they  can  all  be  merged  into  the  two  phybical  units  of 
pathology,  to  wit,  lost  form  and  motion.  And  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  this  for  themselves,  as  I  have  done  it  for  my- 
self, will,  in  all  probability,  conclude  with  me,  that  all  the  so-called 
separate  diseases,  are  just  so  many  separate  myths,  having  their 
existence  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  made  or 
recognized  them.  For  it  is  certainly  and  scientifically  true,  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  in  the  human  body,  over  which 
any  physician  or  surgeon  has  any  influence,  can  be  merged  into 
the  ultimate  simple  physical  unit  of  motion. 

Life,  therefore,  has  these  physical  units  of  form  and  motion, 
when  studied  on  its  facts  alone,  all  medical  literature  now  exist- 
ing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  what  is  the  good  to  be  expected  from  all  this  ?  Precisely 
the  good  that  has  followed  in  the  past  the  identification  of  any 
great  truths  or  general  principles  in  science.  They  will  do  for 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  precisely  what  the 
identification  of  the  great  law  of  gravity  did  for  astronomy.  They 
will  introduce  order,  symmetry,  harmony  and  certainty  into  them 
all.  Prof.  Rush  in  the  third  volume  of  ^'  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations,' '  written  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
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century,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  then 
recognized  different  and  specific  fevers,  caught  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  future  order  of  patholog}^,  and  in  his  sixth  proposition 
says: 

"  There  is  but  one  fever.  However  different  the  predispos- 
ing, remote,  or  exciting  causes  of  fever  may  be,  whether  debility 
from  abstraction  or  action,  whether  heat  or  cold  succeeding  to 
each  other,  whether  marsh  or  human  miasmata,  whether  intem- 
perance, a  fright,  or  a  fall,  still,  I  repeat,  there  can  be  but  one 
fever ;  I  found  this  proposition  upon  all  the  supposed  variety  of 
fevers  having  one  proximate  cause.  Thus,  fire  is  a  unit,  whether 
it  be  produced  by  friction,  percussion,  electricity,  fermentation." 
p.  17. 

I  will  permit  Dr.  Rush  to  reply  more  fully  to  the  query  of  what 
good,  etc.,  as  follows : 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  admit  of  its  (fevers)  artificial  division 
into  genera  and  species.  A  disease,  which  so  frequently  changes 
its  form  and  place,  should  never  have  been  designated,  like 
plants  and  animals,  by  unchangeable  characters.  The  oak  tree 
and  lion  possess  exactly  the  same  properties  which  they  did 
nearly  6,000  years  ago.  But  who  can  say  the  same  thing  of  any 
one  disease  ?  The  pulmonary  consumption  is  sometimes  trans- 
formed into  headache,  rheumatism,  diarrhea  and  mania,  in  the 
course  of^  two  or  three  months,  or  as  many  weeks.  The  bilious 
fever  often  appears  in  the  same  person  in  the  form  of  colic,  dys- 
entery, inflammation  of  the  liver,  lungs  and  brain,  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  days.  The  hypochondriasis  and  the  hysteria  sel- 
dom fail  to  exchange  their  symptoms  twice  in  the  four  and  twen- 
ty hours.  Again,  the  oak  tree  has  not  united  with  any  of  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  nor  has  the  lion  imparted  his  specific  qualities 
to  any  other  animal.  But  who  can  apply  similar  remarks  to  any 
one  disease  ?  Phrenitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  nephritis  and  rhea- 
matism  all  appear  at  the  same  time  in  the  gout  and  yellow  fever. 
Many  observations  of  the  same  kind  might  be  made,  to  show 
the  disposition  of  nearly  all  other  diseases  to  anastomose  w^ 
each  other.  To  describe  them,  therefore,  by  any  fixed,  or  speci- 
fic characters,  is  as  impracticable  as  to  measure  the  dimensions 
of  a  cloud  on  a  windy  day,  or  to  fix  the  component  parts  of 
water  by  weighing  it  in  a  hydrostatic  balance.  Much  mischief 
Jias  been  done  by  nosological  arrangements  of  diseases.     They 
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erect  immaginary  boundaries  between  things  which  are  of  a 
homogenous  nature.  They  degrade  the  human  understanding, 
by  substituting  simple  perceptions  to  its  more  dignified  opera- 
tions in  judgment  and  reasoning.  They  gratify  indolence  in  a 
physician  by  fixing  bis  attention  upon  the  name  of  a  disease, 
and  thereby  leading  him  to  neglect  the  varying  state  of  the 
system.  They  moreover  lay  a  foundation  for  disputes  among 
physicians,  by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  simple  predis- 
posing and  proximate  causes,  to  the  numerous  remote  and  excit- 
ing causes  of  diseases,  or  to  their  more  numerous  and  compli- 
cated effects.  The  whole  materia  medica  is  infected  with  the 
baneful  consequences  of  the  nomenclature  of  diseases,  for  every 
article  in  it  is  pointed  only  against  their  names,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  numerous  contradictions  among  authors  who  des- 
cribe the  virtues  and  doses  of  the  same  medicines.  By  the 
rejection  of  the  artificial  arrangement  of  diseases  a  revolution  . 
must  follow  in  medicine.  Observation  and  judgememt  will  take 
the  place  of  reading  and  memory,  and  prescriptions  will  be  con- 
formed to  existing  circumstances.  The  road  to  knowledge  in 
medicine  by  this  means  will  be  shortened ;  so  that  a  young  man 
will  be  able  to  qualify  himself  to  practice  physic  at  as  much  less 
expense  of  time  and  labor  than  formerly,  as  a  child  would  learn 
to  read  and  write  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  instead  of 
Chinese  chai*acters."    pages  33-35. 

Who  could  say  more,  or  better,  in  favor  of  a  physical  basis  of 
life,  unity  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease,  or  the  re- 
duction of  all  the  phenomena  of  organized  life  to  the  physical 
units  of  form  and  motion,  or  of  pathology  to  the  physical  units  of 
lost  forms  and  motion ;  or  the  effects  of  all  remedial  agencies  to 
promoting  or  retarding  motion,  i,  «.,  constructive  or  destructive 
metamorphosis,  with  all  the  aids  accumulated  during  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  most  extraordinary  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  the  achievements  of  modem  science  ?  But 
the  crowning  good  of  a  physical  basis  of  life  is  that  it  is  true, 
and  correctly  represents  the  facts  of  organic  life  to  the  mind, 
which  can  not  be  truthfully  said  of  existing  methods  of  investi- 
gating the  phenomena  of  life,  phj'siological  or  pathological. 
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APHASIA. 

By  J.  W.  Hadlock,  M.  D^  Cincinnati,  0. 

So  much  has,  of  late,  been  written  and  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals respscting  this  strange  but  interesting  affection  of  the  nenr- 
ous  system,  that  we  feel  incompetent  to  add  anything  of  interest 
to  it  further  than  record  a  case,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  vary 
excellent  and  highly  refined  lady  of  this  city,  aged  47  years,  of 
good  constitution,  and  has  borne  three  children. 

Fifteen  years  ago  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  sun-stroke,  and 
for  a  long  time  subsequently  suffered  much  from  a  distressing 
pain  in  the  head,  which,  however,  gradually  disappeared,  untQ 
she  now  has  no  trouble  in  that  respect  save  a  vertigo,  that  in 
so  severe  at  times  as  to  interfere  with  her  gait. 

About  three  years  ago,  while  visiting  some  fHends  in  the 
country,  she  was  seized,  without  any  apparent  cause,  with  a  faint- 
ing fit,  that  soon  passed  off,  leaving  at  the  time  no  unpleasant 
symptoms,  so  that  on  her  return  to  the  city  soon  afterwards,  she 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  her  usual  good  health.  Yet  her  actions 
were  strange  and  peculiar,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  oomment 
among  her  friends.  She  would  use  a  knife  or  fork  to  stir  her 
tea,  instead  of  the  spoon  which  lay  before  her  for  that  purpose, 
and  otherwise  deport  herself  in  a  silly,  childish  manner ;  bat 
still  conversed  freely  and  intelligently  concerning  her  late  visit, 
and  on  various  other  topics. 

On  the  day  following  her  return  to  the  city  she  was  attacked 
with  general  paralysis,  and  laid  for  three  weeks  in  an  insensible 
condition,  taking  no  food  all  this  time  save  one  spoonAil  af  wine 
and  water.  The  first  food  she  took  with  any  degree  of  relUdi 
was  buttermilk,  which  improved  her  emaciated  condition  rapid- 
ly. She  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  six  months  with  paralysis, 
and  during  this  time  the  joints  of  the  hips,  knees,  and  of  the 
phalanges  of  the  hands  and  feet,  became  affected  with  £dse 
anchyloses,  the  phalanges  of  both  hands  and  feet  remaining  pais- 
fuUy  distorted.  Her  toes  were  drawn  in  such  a  manner  she 
could  not  walk ;  and  with  that  cunning  and  ingenuity  which  hss 
characterizeii  her  actions  since  this  afilliction  came. upon  hor,  she 
would  (being  determined  to  walk,  as  her  daughter  informed  me) 
while  alone,  weave  strings  over  and  under  the  toes,  and  in  that 
way  succeeded  in  maintaining  them  sufficiently  straight  to  admit 
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the  wearing  of  a  »hoe,  so  that  she  now  walks  quite  well,  with  the 
exception  that  in  raising  the  left  leg  to  step,  she  brings  it  op  at 
the  hip  joint  in  a  jerking  kind  of  a  manner,  which  gives  the  im- 
pression that  one  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other,  whilst,  by  the 
operation  of  the  will,  her  attention  being  first  called  to  it,  she 
can  obviate  this  peculiar  gait,  and  walk  in  a  perfectlj  natural 
way. 

When  sufficiently  recovered  she  made  an  effort  to  talk,  and  her 
first  words  were — "  O  be  shamed,  don't  laugh,  could'nt  tell  me." 
And  these  words  thus  combined  she  yet  uses  on  every  occasion, 
and  during  her  efforts  at  talking  will  repeat  them  in  rapid  suc- 
cession until  their  repetition,  accompanied  with  signs  and  ges- 
tures to  make  herself  understood,  becomes  painful,  and  one  only 
wishes  they  knew  what  she  was  trying  to  say  that  they  might 
relieve  her  anxiety  by  speaking  for  her. 

She  has  never  been  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  what  she  means  by  the  words  above  quoted.  Her  daughter, 
however,  interprets  them  as  meaning — that  her  mother,  on 
recovering  sufficiently  to  see  the  condition  she  was  in,  wished 
them  not  to  laugh,  she  was  ashamed,  and  desired  them  to  tell 
her  what  was  the  matter. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  her  case,  amnesia  of  verbal  language 
is  not  complete,  for  she  can  readily  speak  many  words,  and  even 
sentences,  and  frequently  astonishes  her  friends  by  talking  cor- 
rectly and  fluently.  But,  as  characteristic  of  aphasics,  she  often 
speaks  another  and  very  different  word  or  name  from  that  in- 
tended. For  instance,  her  daughter's  christian  name  is  Julia, 
yet  she  can  not  call  the  name,  unless  it  is  first  pronounced,  but  in- 
variably says,  ''  Margaret,''  at  the  same  time  evincing  evidence 
that  she  knows  it  is  not  Margaret,  and  seems  distressed  that  she 
can  not  speak  the  true  name  ^^  Julia,"  and  will  speak  it  with 
great  glee  when  pronounced  for  her. 

Amnesia  of  written  language  is  complete,  although  of  finished 
education.  She  is,  or  rather  was,  an  adept  in  music,  yet  her 
music  books  are  a  blank  to  her;  still  she  can  hum  correctly, 
and  with  good  voice,  the  most  complicated  pieces  of  music,  while 
she  can  not  recognize  a  word  or  a  note.  I  wrote  her  name  in 
large,  round,  distinct  letters,  and  requested  that  she  copy  it ; 
but,  after  three  deliberate  efforts,  she  failed  to  write  anything 
intelligible.      She  then  brought  a  napkin-ring  on  which  was 
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inscribed  the  name  "  Mollie,"  and  after  several  attempts  to  copy 
the  name,  she  wrote,  as  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  "  poo  doo." 

There  is  no  amnesia  of  sign  language.  By  that  means  she 
holds  converse  with  her  friends,  and  has  become  very  proticient 
in  the  art,  and  can  generally  make  herself  quite  well  understood 
by  those  of  her  immediate  acquaintances. 

One  of  the  most  painful  features  connected  with  this  case  is, 
the  absence  of  that  nobility  of  character,  which,  prior  to  her 
affliction,  characterized  the  actions  of  this  lady.  She  does  no- 
thing that  could  be  considered  flagrant  or  positively  wrong,  yei 
there  is  a  kind  of  a  low  cunning  that  has  taken  possession  of 
her  entire  nature,  and  controls  her  every  action ;  she  distmsts 
the  world  (although  living  in  affluence),  and  will  not  confide  in 
her  own  immediate  friends,  not  even  her  own  daughter.  When 
wishing  to  visit  or  go  calling  she  keeps  her  preparations  and 
intentions  studiously  to  herself,  and,  watching  the  opportunity, 
will  stealthily  slip  away  and  try  to  evade  the  watchful  care  of 
her  proper  protectors.  She  was  once  remarkable  for  kindness 
to  the  poor ;  clothes  and  food  they  often  received  at  her  hands, 
but  now  no  help,  no  assistance  is  allowed,  with  her  knowledge, 
to  be  given — everything  is  put  uuder  lock  and  key ;  her  room  is 
barred  to  her  own  household — all  is  distrust,  all  is  selfishness. 


DR.  PLAGGE  ON  THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  LUNG  HEMORRHAGE. 

( Continued  from  the  March  Number  of  the  Rei^ertort.) 

By  Dr.  Henry,  Cincinnati,  O. 

I  should  have  appended  a  note  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
which  is  in  the  original  translations,  relative  to  experiments 
instituted  on  the  blood  of  animals,  to  which  table  salt  had  been 
given.     I  will  do  so  now. 

In  published  reports  of  the  action  of  table  salt  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  Zlatarowich  and  Watzkc,  tried  on  dogs  and  rabbits  for 
some  time,  resulted  in  the  production  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
brain,  and  bloody  infiltrations  about  the  chest  and  bowels.  The 
blood  proved,  upon  examination  after  the  death  of  the  animals, 
very  watery,  and  the  bodies  rapidly  decayed — an  action  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  action  of  ergot,  as  will  be  shown. 

Dr.  Drasche,  in  the  Gazette  BebJomaire,  Sept.  17, 1869,  ( Verisct 
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de  Krankenheit,)  states  that  he  has  used  ergot  hypodermically  in 
doses  of  two  grammes,  water,  twelve,  in  hemoptysis  with  entire 
success.  Von  Grseffe  also  says  he  has  employed  it  in  the  same 
affection,  combining  with  it  spiiltus  vini  and  glycerine — twelve 
centigrammes  of  the  mixture — in  several  cases,  with  excellent 
results. 

Ergot  ranks  next  to  tannin,  liquor  ferri,  sesquichloratum, 
plumbi  acetas  and  alum.  I  have  employed  it  in  a  case  of  essen- 
tially purulent  sputa  emanating  from  the  lung  tissue,  or  here 
and  there  blood  tinged.  I  employed  balsam  copaiba  to  no  pur- 
pose in  hemoptysis,  as  well  as  Peruvian  bark,  internally ;  and 
inhalations  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  cases  of  aggravated  putrid 
bronchtasia^  with  blood-streaked  sputa,  and  like  remedies  with 
a  most  favorable  result. 

Sub-cutaneously  injected,  ergot  is  the  most  reliable  agent  upon 
which  to  rely  in  lung  hemorrhage,  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  by 
inducing  coagulation,  and  that  almost  instantaneously. 

Case  I. — Wilhelm  H ,  aged  twenty-three  years,  was  sun 

struck.  A  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  came  on,  to  the 
amount  of  fully  half  a  pint.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  an  expec- 
toration of  clear,  red,  frothy  blood  still  continuing ;  excessive 
physical  prostration.    Pulse  110. 

Physical  examination  of  the  chest  showed  in  the  upper  left 
and  posterior  portion  moist  rales,  up  to  the  second  rib  feeble 
vesicular  murmurs,  with  blowing  sounds.  Activity  of  heart 
greatly  aroused.     Heart  otherwise  healthful. 

Ordered — Ice  bag  to  the  left  clavicular  region,  one  centigramme 
morphia  sulph. ;  hyperdennically,  twelve  centigrammes  extract 
secale  comutum.  There  appeared  violent  efforts  of  the  blood 
to  well  up  in  the  left  infra-clavicular  region.  Pulse  soon  sank 
to  78  beats.  Cough,  without  bloody  expectoration,  saliva  alone ; 
and  the  same  condition  for  six  days,  after  which  the  cough  ceased. 

Case  II. — Herman  B.  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Prostrated  from 
a  long  ride  on  the  back  of  a  very  rough  trotting  horse.  Com- 
plained of  an  excessive  hemorrhage  from  his  lungs ;  too  much 
prostrated  to  walk.  Trying  to  mount  a  flight  of  stairs  caused 
an  increased  hemorrhage.  I  found  about  a  quarter  pint  of  ex- 
pectorated blood  in  the  spittoon.  Heart  much  excited,  otherwise 
normal.  During  his  efforts  to  restrain  cough,  I  observed  in  the 
spittoon  clear  red  blood  mixed  with  saliva.      In  the  right  infra- 
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dayicular  region — increasing  moist  rales,  weak  inspiration ;  left 
upper  front  portion  also  moist  rales  extending  back  up  to  the 
fourth  rib — ^between  the  second  and  the  third  rib.  Rhonoiy 
parts  giving  a  metallic  ring  and  to  much  extent  hoarse  rales. 

Ordered — large  ice  bag  to  the  left  chest,  two  centigrammes 
morphia,  internally,  hypodermic  injection  ergot ;  result,  a  speedy 
cessation  of  spitting  of  blood,  sinking  of  pulse  to  sixty  beats ;  on 
account  of  there  being  clots  of  blood  Witli  mucus  thrown  up 
ordered  tannin.  Fourteen  days  of  treatment,  through  very 
careful  measures,  no  retrograde  action  ensured. 

Case  ill. — Fraulein  6.  twenty  years  old.  By  violent  effort  at 
dancing  she  was  seized  with  a  lung  hemorrhage.  By  my  arrival 
^  of  a  pint  of  blood  had  been  thrown  up  into  the  spittoon ; 
greatly  elevated  frequency  of  pulse.  Much  physical  excitement 
— very  weak  in  system,  the  two  supra-clavicular  spaces  were 
much  depressed — increasing  moist  rales;  bronchial  expiration; 
evident  harsh  expiration.  Ordered  a  small  bag  of  ice  in  tlie 
right  part  of  the  breastbone — ^internally  one  centigramme  mor 
phia;  ergot  injection.  Hemoptysis  lessened  momentarily,  bat 
changed  in  the  next  eight  days  to  a  mild  grade  twice  again. 
At  the  period  of  the  injection  of  morphia  constantly  rales  were 
heard.  By  rest  and  proper  food  and  drink,  with  care  and  the 
use  of  alum,  she  recovered  her  usual  health. 


MINOR  MATTERS  IN  OBSTETRICS. 
By  J.  P.  Cheskey,  M.  D.,  New  Market,  Platte  Co.,  Mo. 
Dr.  George  H.  Napheys,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  recent  volmne 
on  the  "  Physical  Life  of  Woman,"  devotes  considerable  apaoe 
to  a  description  of  the  proper  mode  by  which  to  remove  and 
replace  the  night  robes,  or  Ijring-in  robes  of  parturient  females. 
His  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  amount  to  a  degree  of 
labor  and  fatigue  to  both  patient  and  nurse,  that  would  be  gladly 
obviated  if  some  less  inconvenient  method  should  be  pointed 
out  to  them.  I  have  been  used  td  a  country  practice,  and  per- 
haps my  mode  of  procedure  in  these  cases  may  not  be  as  elegant 
as  that  of  Dr.  Napheys ;  but  I  am  pursuaded  that  it  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity  and  facility  of  application  in  a  degree  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  plain  practitioners.    I  simply  fold  the  posterior 
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portion  of  the  patient's  skirts,  and  place  them  under  her  chest 
and  shoulders,  pushing  the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  up  out 
of  danger  of  becoming  soiled ;  a  folded  sheet  or  blanket  being 
then  slipped  under  her  as  far  as  the  waist,  and  to  extend  down 
far  enough  so  that  the  feet  may  rest  on  it,  when  the  knees  are 
drawn  up.  This  should  be  done  before  the  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amnii — and  with  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  patient's 
bed,  constitutes  all  the  preparation  necessary. 

The  old  fashioned  mode  of  anointing  the  hand  with  lard,  before 
making  an  examination,  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  it  is  well 
to  call  for  a  basin  of  warm  water  and  bathe  the  hands  awhile — 
not  as  an  actual  neceiiUy^  but  merely  as  a  prelude — ^to  give  the 
patient  time  to  relieve  herself  of  any  embarrassment  which  might 
be  present  from  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

Rupture  of  the  foetal  membranes  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult, 
but  may  usually  be  very  readily  accomplished  by  trimming  the 
nail  of  the  index  finger  to  a  sharp  point,  or  by  simply  perforat- 
ing the  tense  membranes  with  a  pin. 

Much  valuable  time  to  the  physician,  and  pain  to  the  patient, 
may  be  saved  by  pushing  the  os  uteri  back  over  the  child's  head, 
and  exhorting  the  patient  to  hear  doum  !  bear  down  / 

The  idea  yet  prevalent  among  physicians  that  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  pulsations  in  the  cord  cease  before  severing  it, 
is  an  exploded  dogma;  but  that  there  is  caution  necessary  in 
performing  this  simple  office  is  apparent  when  we  give  attention 
to  the  subject  The  safest  way  is  for  the  accoucheur  to  hold  the 
funis  with  botk  handsy  and  direct  the  nurse  to  apply  the  ligature 
between  them,  and  at  least  two  inches  from  the  umbilicus  of  the 
child — (not  on  a  plane  with  the  venter  of  the  child,  as  is  the 
occasional  practice  of  a  professional  neighbor  of  mine).  There 
should  be  no  traction  on  either  extremity  of  the  cord  during  this 
procedure. 

I  consider  the  immediaU  delivery  of  the  placenta  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  mother ;  besides  being  of  value  to  the 
attendant  in  the  way  of  economizing  valuable  time.  I  am  always 
in  haste  to  remove  the  secundines  at  the  earliest  moment  after 
the  removal  of  the  child,  and  have  never  seen  cause  to  regret  the 
practice. 

The  parts  of  the  mother  may  be  cleansed,  and  the  sheet  before 
spoken  of  may  be  drawn  out,  and  another  put  in  its  place ;  and 
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a  small  cloth  or  napkin  folded'  may  be  placed  lightly  against  the 
vulva,  and  replaced  as  often  as  it  gets  deeply  soiled. 

If  the  pulse  is  good  and  the  womb  well  contracted,  the  skirts 
may  be  drawn  down  laterally  and  in  front,  so  as  to  cover  the 
thighs  and  legs  : — there  is  no  binder  necessary  to  be  applied  to 
the  mother.  The  accoucheur  may  now  take  his  leave,  whether 
his  hour  has  expired  or  not,  as  there  is  usually  very  little  Qse 
for  his  remaining  longer. 

Nurses  exhibit  the  most  unreasonable  awkwardness  in  receiv- 
ing the  child  when  presented  to  them  by  the  medical  attendant, 
commonly  meeting  him  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  cloth 
held  as  though  they  expected  smothering  some  object,  and  will 
seize  the  babe — one  arm  below  and  the  other  above  its  bod}'' — ^in 
a  manner  greatly  dctiimental  to  its  safety.  It  is  almost  entirely 
useless  to  ask  one  to  sit  down  and  receive  it  on  her  lap. 

It  is  remarkable  how  unfrequently  an  obstetrician  is  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  umbilical  cord  before  it  is  detached  from  tlj^e 
umbilicus ;  as,  in  a  practice  of  a  number  of  years,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  it.  Nurses  certainly 
evince  more  skill  in  its  management  than  in  anything  else  per- 
taining to  their  duties,  as  in  most  other  matters  they  are  hardly 
to  be  trusted. 

Besuscitation  of  still-bom  infants  is  often  possible,  by  perse- 
vering efforts,  under  apparently  the  most  unfavorable  cireum- 
stances.  The  readiest  means  to  accomplish  this  is  by  artificial 
respiration,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by 
closing  the  nostrils  with  the  finger  and  thumb  applied  to  the 
alae  of  the  child's  nose,  and  adjusting  the  mouth  to  that  of 
the  infant,  and  then  gently  filling  its  lungs.  The  hand  on  the 
chest  of  the  child  with  moderate  pressure,  as  nearly  in  imitation 
of  natural  expiration  as  possible,  will  empty  the  lungs,  when  the 
same  manoeuvre  over  and  over  again  many  times  will  often 
restore  a  child  that  would  be  otherwise  inevitably  lost.  Atten* 
tion  should  be  given  to  a  proper  external  temperature  during 
these  manipulations,  of  course. 

Mammar}'  inflammatious  during  lactation  are  most  success- 
fully treated  by  diminishing  the  secretion — the  local  application 
of  cold,  or  the  tinct.  belladonna,  being  the  most  successful  reme- 
dies for  this  purpose. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  detrimental  to  the  parturient  patient, 
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and  should  not  be  used  without  the  exercise  of  much  caution. 
£xposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  cold  room  is  often  sufficient  to 
provoke  an  attack  of  metritis. 

These  are  small  matters  certainly,  but  no  person  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful obstetrician  whose  carelessness  or  dignity  causes  him  to 
ignore  them,  or  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  nurse.  Ek  per- 
sonal atUnlion  to  t/iem  is  essential  to  the  contort  and  safely  of  his 
patisTU. 


THE  WINTER  OF  THE^OUTHERN  UNITED  STATES. 

By  S.  Skxton,  H.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

A  recent  tour  south,  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
affording  means  of  observing  a  region  possessing  prominent 
characteristics  of  American  climatology,  created  a  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  profession  the  important  advantages  of  send- 
ing many  of  their  patients  away  from  our  long  northern  winter 
to  the  almost  tropical  regions  of  this  country. 

January  on  the  Ohio  riv«r  binds  the  earth  with  firost.  The 
railroad  train  which  bears  you  away  creaks  j&nd  snaps  in  all  its 
rheumatic  joints  of  iron — a  stiff-limbed  invalid,  as  it  were.  Old 
Boreas  storms  the  car  windows  with  sleet.  Warm  clothing  is 
drawn  about  the  shivering  anatomy.  The  train  rushes  southward 
tor  half  a  day,  and,  passing  Nashirille,  a  warm  sun  glances  down 
its  rays.  The  magnolias  found  thriving  in  Tennessee  indicate 
a  milder  climate,  for  they  will  not  grow  out  of  doors  north  of  the 
Ohio  river.  To  many  impaired  constitutions  Tennessee  affords 
all  the  climatic  advantages  desired. 

Chattanooga,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
is  at  the  Appalachian  range.  Overlooking  this  place  is  Lookout 
Mountain,  on  whose  summit  several  hotels  are  built,  for  those 
who  spend  the  summer  there.  Although  pleasant  there  in  winter 
for  those  who  can  endure  its  bracing  air,  it  is  principally  valued 
as  a  summer  resort 

Lying  several  miles  to  the  east  is  Mission  Bidge;  fleecy 
clouds  and  overarching  sky  begin  a  picture,  whose  foreground 
is  traversed  by  curving  ridges  of  lesner  size.  These  lines  of 
beauty  lead  the  eye  with  easy  leisure  from  point  to  point ; 
forests  of  pine  and  oak  generously  clothe  the  landscape  with 
12— Vol.  IH. 
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blending  green  and  brown;  streams  of  water  glisten  like  silTer 
beneath  the  slight  haze  which,  like  a  gossamer  veil,  lies  over  the 
enchanting  scene. 

To  the  north  another  lovely  scene  spreads  away  in  expanding 
grandeur.  A  companion  piece,  and  separated  from  the  former 
by  its  glittering  frame,  the  Tennessee  river. 

Look  where  you  will  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  forests  and 
all  that  contribute  to  realistic  beauty  vie  with  each  other  in  add- 
ing to  the  effect. 

To  the  scientific  this  region  is  pregnant  with  interest 

The  immense  rock  of  Lookout,*from  the  manner  of  its  up- 
heaval, and  after  attrition,  presents  many  striking  and  picturesque 
appearances.  Along  the  base  of  Lookout  is  Shinbone  mountain, 
running  a  long  way  parallel  to  it.  It  is  an  almost  pure  bed  of 
fossiliferous  iron  ore.  Lookout  mountain,  contains  abundant 
measures  of  coal;  but  those  who  seek  health  may  not  prefer  their 
ferruginous  pills  of  mountain  size,  or  the  coal  from  which  thef 
obtain  their  artificial  caloric  of  mountain  measure.  To  proceed 
further  south. 

After  jolting  and  jerking  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles 
further  by  rail  Atlanta  is  reached.  Here  a  sunmier-like  air  is 
respired,  verdure  is  more  permanent. 

The  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  constant  views  of  sand 
and  pines.  At  early  dawn  the  white  sand  looks  like  a  blanket 
of  snow  to  the  unhabituated  vision. 

There  are  no  attractions  at  Atlanta  for  an  invalid,  unless  the 
landmarks  of  the  late  war  be  so  regarded.  The  hotels  are  in- 
adequate, and  it  is  a  noisy,  busy  town,  given  to  railroads  and 
bad  streets. 

(Continuing  south,  Macon  is  one  hundred  and  three  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  beautiful  town.  The  houses  are  low,  with  piazsas ; 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  evergreens;  orange  trees  well  laden 
with  succulent  fruit ;  brilliant  flowers.  Indeed  j^ou  have  here 
fallen  into  the  lap  of  the  sunny  south.  Visions  of  ever-presoit 
summer  seem  to  promise  an  existence  in  which  no  charm  is 
wanting.  Even  the  cemetery  is  inviting.  It  would  be  some 
comfort  in  being  buried  here  to  know  that  a  never-fading  cover- 
let of  green  sod  would  for  ever  be  spread  above  you ;  that  birds, 
rivulets  and  flowers  lend  perpetual  music  and  fragrance  to  the 
air. 
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When  Sherman^s  mustered  battalions,  with  war's  brazen  throat, 
alarmed  all  the  living,  no  sound  of  hoof,  or  tread  of  men,  or 
caissons'  rumble,  or  sabres'  rattle,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
cemetery  of  Rose  Hill.  The  Ocmulgee  river  flows  around  one 
side  of,  and  far  below  it ;  primitive  forest  trees,  vines,  shrubs 
and  moss,  cover  its  abruptly  broken  surface;  brooks  widi  cas- 
cades flow  beside  the  winding  avenues.  It  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive cemetery  in  the  South. 

Let  adieu  be  said  to  Macon,  and  after  a  night's  ride  south, 
morning  shall  find  one  sweeping  thi'ough  hummocks  of  the  pal- 
metto, magnolia  and  live  oak ;  now  and  then  a  tree  top  profusely 
decorated  with  that  elegant  parasite,  the  missletoe;  while  be- 
neath is  seen  the  holly,  with  berries  now.  red. 

In  melancholy  array  stand  the  tall  cypress  trees,  their  umbra- 
geous boughs  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  Spanish  moss. 
While  these  scenes  of  tropical  verdure  fiMcinate  the  northern  eye^ 
Savannah  is  reached. 

Up  with  the  windows,  for  it  is  warm.  As  you  gaze  upon  the 
clustering  oranges  and  brilliant  flowers  in  mid- winter,,  you  are 
ready  to  believe  that  scarce  ever  was  here  seen  snow  or  ice. 

With  the  cares  of  busy  life  left  behind,  a  child-like  freedom 
is  experienced.  Besponsibility  is  associated,  if  thought  of  atall, 
with  scenes  far  distant.  The  broad  sandy  streets,  over  which 
the  travel  noiselessly  glides,  give  promise  of  undisturbed  rest 
when  you  are  tired. 

In  the  journey  from  Cincinnati  to  Savannah  an  increase  of  about 
one  d^ree  of  temperature  to  forty  miles  of  distance  has  taken 
place.  In  Savannah  many  invalids  will  find  a  perfectly  congenial 
winter  climate.  The  hotels  are  good.  Steamers  and  railroads 
afford  the  means  of  travel  in  any  direction- daily.  In  the  Forest 
City  of  the  South  you  may,  in  the  hottest  day,  walk  anywhere, 
protected  by  the  shade  of  closely-planted  live  oaks  and 
magnolias. 

When  at  Atlanta,  the  distance  by  rail  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  is 
about  the  same  as  to  Savannah. 

Charleston  has  a  climate  similar  to  Savannah.  Its  hotels  are 
good.  In  these  cities  the  many  peculiarities  of  a  southern  dimate 
entertain  the  visitor ;  he  is  constantly  surprised  by  the  discovery 
of  new  objects  of  interest,  thus  diverting  his  mind  from  personal 
affairs.  At  Charleston  days  can  be  spent  visiting  the  points  of. 
interest  in  the  bay. 
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Sallivan's  Island,  six  miles  down  the  bay,  was  onoe  tiie  resort 
of  wealth  and  fashion.  It  is  now  a  barren  waste  of  sand.  No 
improyements  will  again  take  place  nntil  the  prosperity  of 
Charleston  is  revived.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  mai^ 
buildings  for  summer  resort  were  burned  or  destroyed. 

Fort  Moultrie  is  now  in  ruins.  The  island  is  low  and  entirely 
formed  of  sand.  During  severe  weather  the  waves  have  been 
known  to  dash  clear  over  it,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  seek 
shelter  inside  the  fort  The  beach  is  beautiful,  but  now  its 
ungathered  shells  await  the  children's  or  lover's  stroll  in  dreanqr 
silence.  The  blockade  runner's  rotting  hulk,  half  buried  in  tlie 
sand,  where  it  surrendered  to  the  breakers,  and  the  dismounted 
guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  quietly  stand  unconscious  guard  ow 
this  neglected  scene. 

A  reference  to  the  more  important  climatological  characteria- 
tics  of  Charleston  will  also  apply  to  Savannah. 

It  is  noticable  that  the  sea  winds  and  mists  Arom  the  AtlantiB 
are  at  times  particularly  cold  and  penetrating.  This  is  the  case 
all  along  the  coast  as  far  southward  as  Florida.  The  cause  is 
found  in  the  cold  bodies  of  water  along  the  coast  inside,  and 
perhaps  under,  the  Gulf  stream. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  winter  Is  about  fifty-three 
degrees.  Instances  of  extreme  variation,  however,  occur.  In 
April,  1B54,  ice  was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  no 
doubt  induced  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  occurred  at  the 
time  in  Virginia. 

The  mean  distribution  of  rain  for  the  winter  months  is  about 
eight  inches;  in  autumn,  ten  inches;  in  summer,  twenty-two 
inches;  in  spring,  ten  inches.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
winter  months  are  comparatively  dry.  A  residence  for  health  is 
usually  confined  to  the  winter  season. 

In  summer  not  only  the  climate,  but  the  sanitary  condition  of 
most  Southern  cities  is  unfavorable.  The  surface  drainage  ia 
frequently  defective,  for  they  rely  much  upon  the  porous  nature 
of  the  soU,  which  rapidly  carries  much  that  is  ofiensive  below  the 
surface.  The  sewerage  is  limited  ;  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
eflfects  of  frost,  is  constructed  near  the  surface. 

The  sanitary  police  is  not  sufficient,  the  only  scavengers  rnani* 
Testing  much  vigilance  being  the  buzzards. 

Much  of  the  water  used  is  drawn  from  wells,  and  is  necessarily 
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bad  if  the  drainage  is.  Cistern  water  is  generally  relied  upon, 
but  ojften  fails.  At  Savannah,  however,  the  water  is  good,  being 
supplied  ft*om  the  Savannah  river. 

The  existence  of  graveyards  in  most  Southern  cities,  although 
not  in  use  at  present,  must  be  regarded  as  detrimental  to  health. 

But  many  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  pulmon- 
ary, cutaneous,  and  various  constitutional  affections,  will,  after  a 
trial  of  these  localities,  long  for  a  more  peifect  climate,  the  cold 
winds  and  mists  occasionally  reminding  them  of  the  particular 
skeleton  concealed  in  their  private  closets. 

Femandina  may  then  be  visited.  It  is  on  the  coast,  between 
Savannah  and  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  dust  of  an  old  Spanish, 
fort,  and  the  immured  remains  of  the  early  Castilian  settler,  show 
the  origin  of  the  place.  A  neglected  United  States  fort,  with  its 
heavy  brick  sea  wall,  lighthouses  and  beacons,  surrounded  by 
white  sand,  with  pines  in  the  background,  present  themselves  in 
'pleasing  prospect  as  the  inlet  is  entered  from  the  o'cean. 

The  town  is  built  upon  sand.  The  sea  beach  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  stretching  away,  as  it  does,  for  many  miles,  and 
hard  enough  for  riding  or  driving. 

The  climate  is  milder  than  Savannah.    The  hotels  are  fair. 

It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  many.     Game  abounds  in  the  vicinity ; 

and  deer  hunting  offers  its  inducements  to  those  fond  of  the 

sport. 

Farther  south  is  Jacksonville,  held  in  great  favor  as  a  place  of 

resort.     It  is  fairl}'  a  city  of  invalids,  several  thousand  of  whom 

reside  there  every  winter,  constituting  the  principal  portion  of 

the  population. 

Nearly  every  house  in  the  place  contains  its  patient.  A  new 
hotel  has  increased  the  accommodations  of  the  place.  The  city, 
built  upon  sand,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John^s 
river,  and  ^has  no  pleasing  features  aside  from  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate.  The  mean  temperature  here  is  fifty-five  degrees ; 
about  the  same  as  Femandina. 

The  rain  fall  is  the  same  as  that  of  Savannah  or  Charleston. 

From  among  so  many  dismal,  despairing  invalids,  an  escape 
up  the  St.  John's  river  is  desirable.  The  climate  here  is  as  mild 
and  genial  as  can  be  desired.  Steaming  up  this  river  has  that 
enchantment  about  it  which  brings  to  mind  the  charming  senti- 
ment expressed  in  Claude's  landscapes. 
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As  the  vessel  parts  from  shore,  one  is  impressed  by  the  almost 
melancholy  quiet  which  overshadows  as  it  were  the  broad, 
dark  river.  The  evergreen  forest,  which  borders  the  water,  has 
a  quiet,  dreamy  aspect,  heightened  by  the  continuous  festoons 
of  grey  Spanish  moss  falling  with  an  air  of  humility  from'  the 
boughs  above  to  the  water^s  edge. 

At  sunset  the  gorgeous  crimsons  and  purples  sleep  upon  its 
rippling  bosom.  It  is  here  that  existence  may  be  soothed  away 
almoEft  unconsciously,  while  death  attacks  ihe  portals  of  life. 
Nothing  is  wanting,  which  nature  gives,  to  quiet  care  and  pain. 
With  anticipations  of  future  happiness,  you  may  for  once  bravely 
revel  in  defiant  thoughts  of  death :  even  the  reflection,  that  there 
may  lurk  upon  the  banks  of  that  stream,  in  autumn,  the  deadly 
malaria,  but  adds  a  sweetness  to  your  present  safe  enjoyment. 
Every  few  miles  boarding  houses  and  hotels  are  found.  In 
some  of  them  privacy  can  be  secured,  in  others  the  public  is 
accommodated.  Twenty-five  miles  up  is  Green  Cove  Spring* 
Hotel.  The  spring  is  very  large.  Where  the  water  rushes  np 
from  the  clefbin  the  rock  below  it  is  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The 
fine  sand  and  leaves  are  whirled  to  the  surface  with  considerable 
force  by  the  rising  water. 

It  is  decidedly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Its  temperature  is 
above  seventy  degrees.  Several  rheumatics  seek  relief  here, 
every  winter,  from  the  North.  Although  in  this  latitude  natnre 
seems  to  leave  the  latch  string  out  of  her  store- house  door,  yet 
prices  are  high ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a-week  being 
charged  for  ordinary  board. 

Horses  for  riding  or  driving  are  not  often  to  be  found ;  bat 

rowing,  which  is  very  good  exercise,  may  be  indulged  in  to  any 

extent. 
By  leaving  the  St.  John's  river  steamer  at  Picolata,  some  forty 

miles  above  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  can  be  reai^hed.  The 
distance  across  is  eighteen  miles.  A  stage  runs  daily.  St 
Augustine  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  two  miles 
from  the  ocean.  The  interest  in  this  place  is  not  lessened  by  its 
being  the  oldest  settled  town  in  the  United  States,  an  inscription 
informing  the  visitor  that  it  was  built  in  1556,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  The  old  Spanish  fort,  which  is  yet  standing,  was 
constructed  by  the  Spanish  of  a  concrete  material,  of  marine  for- 
mation, which  abounds  at  Anastnsia  Island,  a  half  mile  distant 
It  is  justly  esteemed  as  a  resort  for  consumptives. 
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Consumption,  however,  is  a  disease  not  unknown  here. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  common  affection  in  thi^^  climate  among  the 
natives,  the  negroes,  who  are  compelled  to  reside  here  during 
the  entire  year,  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  it.  The  con- 
tinued influence  of  a  uniform  elevated  temperature  has  a  well- 
known  languishing  effect,  and  consumptives  who  are  long  sub- 
jected to  its  influence,  flnd  themselves  rapidly  losing  their  lung 
structure  during  the  warm  months. 

The  cheerfulness  induced  by  a  winter  residence,  however,  in 
the  case  of  an  invalid  who  has  been  long  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ences of  our  hard  northern  winters,  is  of  great  advantage  in  all 
cases. 

If  a  residence  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  is  protracted  into  the 
summer  months,  the  sea  coast  is  far  preferable  to  the  banks  of 
the  St  John's  river,  f^r  the  wholesome  efllects  of  the  salt  air, 
with  less  malaria,  are  apparent. 

The  climate  of  course  is  a  moist  one,  as  is  attested  by  the 
moss  and  mould  upon  the  trees  and  houses,  and  the  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  iron. 

The  summer  heat  here,  as  in  all  the  towns  on  the  coast,  is 
very  oppressive  when  the  land  breeze  from  the  south  and  west 
is  blowing.  Depression  of  spirits  and  labored  respiration  pro- 
duce a  languor,  preventing  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

The  ocean  breeze,  however,  soon  restores  the  exhausted  tone 
of  the  system,  and  the  heightened  enjoyment  compensates  for 
the  suffering  of  the  past 

In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  thermometer  falls  several 
degrees. 

The  regularity  of  the  sea  breeze  is  regarded  as  the  great  sani- 
tary agent  on  the  coast ;  without  it,  indeed,  the  protracted  heat 
of  the  summer  would  be  unendurable.  The  hotels  of  St.  Augus- 
tine are  good,  a  new  one  having  just  been  completed. 

Returning  again  to  St  John's  river,  a  milder  and,  if  possible, 
more  genial  climate  is  found  by  ascending  this  stream.  The 
course  of  the  river,  from  its  source,  is  almost  due  north,  conse- 
quently there  is  almost  hourly  experienced  an  increased  tempera- 
ture. At  Pilatka,  which  is  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth, 
smaller  steamers  are  taken  for  points  above.  Still  further  up  is 
Enterprise.  The  river  here  presents  alternations  of  lakes  and 
narrow  passages.     As  the  boat  passes  these  latter,  hundreds  of 
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fdligators  are  to  be  seen.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  the  climate  is  as  much  milder  than  Charleston  as  that 
city  is  milder  than  New  York.  The  mean  average  temperature 
of  New  York  city,  for  winter,  being  thirty-two  degrees ;  at 
Charleston  it  is  a  little  more  than  fifty  degrees,  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  near  where  the  Gulf  stream  touches  the  coast,  it  is  seyenty 
degrees. 

The  traveler  can,  while  winter  lasts,  find  enough  that  is  new 
and  exciting  to  constantly  interest  him.  In  many  places  the 
banks  of  the  water  courses  are  bordered  by  impenetrable  thickets, 
which  compose  what  are  called  low  hummocks,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hummocks  on  higher  ground.  The  former  are, 
during  the  summer,  often  subjected  to  an  overflow.  The  low 
hummocks  consist  of  large  oaks,  cypress,  and  magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  rank  vegetation. 

Sometimes  groves  of  oranges,  of  spontaneous  origin,  give  a 
pleasing  aspect  to  the  scene. 

The  climate  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  tropics,  and  below 
the  thirtieth  parallel  should  be  so  considered.  In  Florida  tibe 
rains  are  periodic*  (This  uniformity  of  precipitation  of  rain 
Arom  the  atmosphere  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  tropics.) 

For  this  region  the  mean  distribution  of  rain  is — ^precipitation 
for  spring,  ten  inches ;  for  summer,  from  fifbeen  to  twenty-five 
inches ;f  for  autumn  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  for  winter, 
from  six  to  eight  inches. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  rain  is  greater 
in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast. 

The  humidity  from  this  great  fall  of  rain,  and  the  consequent 
accummulation  of  water  on  the  surface,  does  not  act  as  unfavor- 
ably on  the  climate  as  one  would  suppose. 

The  temperature  of  this  humid  tropical  region  does  not  reach 
the  measure  of  heat  which  occurs  in  several  of  the  temperate 
latitudes ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  Texas, 
where  the  mean  of  observations  for  the  three  summer  months  of 
1850  was  over  one  hundred  degrees.  In  Florida  the  mean  tem- 
perature for  summer  is  eighty-two  degrees.  During  the  hot 
season  the  relaxing  effects  of  a  residence  here  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  mosquitoes  and   sand  flies  then  render  portions  of  the 

*  In  the  eMtern  UniUd  States  there  is  what  is  designated  as  "  constant  precipitation." 
f  On  the  coast  fifteen  inches;  centre  of  peninsula  twenty-five  inches. 
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coontiy  uninhabitable,  particularly  the  flat  region,  where  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  and  shell  are  found  mixed  with  the  sand. 

As  would  be  expected,  fully  sixty  per  cent  of  disease  is  of 
malarious  origin,  and  nearly  every  complaint  is  affected  by  the 
poison. 

The  favorable  season  for  a  residence  is  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April.  ^  However,  it  is  often  favorable  Arom 
October  forward. 

The  winter  climate  all  around  the  Gulf  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  great  depressions  of  temperature  from  the  predominance  of 
land  winds,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air  many  degrees 
for  two  or  three  days. 

It  will  therefore  appear  that  perfection  of  climate  is  not  to  be 
found.  Its  roseate  enjoyments  must  be  accompanied  always 
with  the  thorn  of  discomfort. 

But  when  a  residence  here  on  account  of  the  heat  is  no  longer 
desirable  for  the  invalid,  he  may  And  a  suitable  climate  in  the 
elevated  sand,  or  *  piny  r^on.  This  consists  of  a  tract  extend- 
ing between  the  Appalachian  range  on  the  north  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  on  the  i^uth.  Beginning  as  far  east  as  North  Carolina, 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  Gulf  coast  in  Florida,  passing  in 
its  course  through  South  Carolina  and  Greorgpa. 

Its  distance  from  the  coast  is  from  fiity  to  seventy-five  miles. 
Embraced  in  this  r^on  are  lands  suitable  for  nearly  every 
i^ricultural  and  horticultural  purpose.  Many  of  the  streams 
afford  excellent  water  power,  which,  near  the  railroad,  is  already 
extensively  applied  to  manufacturing.  ^ 

This  country  affords  a  salubrious  climate  for  residence  the 

year  round.     South  of  the  fortieth  parallel  no  snow  of  amount 

falls.    Here  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen.    Malaria  only  exists  during 

the  summer  and  fall  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water 

courses. 

The  refreshing  balsamic  atmosphere  of  this  piny  country  is 

a  pronounced  feature,  and  much  enjoyed  for  its  invigorating 
qualities. 

The  soil  being  exceedingly  porous,  water  does  not  collect  on 
the  surface,  as  where  it  forms  the  savannahs  of  the  lower  lands. 
Water  is  not  found  at  many  places  at  a  less  depth  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.  Much  of  the  land 
being  undulating,  the  surfkce  drainage  is  thereby  facilitated. 
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The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  marked.  Instraments  will 
not  readily  rust ;  there  is  also  an  absence  of  the  luxuriant  moss 
seen  on  the  coast. 

The  temperature  of  this  belt  is — ^mean,  for  spring,  sixty-five 
degrees;  summer,  eighty  degrees;  autumn,  sixty-five  degrees; 
winter,  forty-seven  degrees.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
sixty-five  degrees.  ^. 

The  distribution  of  rain  is — meair  precipitation  for  spring, 
twelve  inches;  summer,  fifteen  to  twenty  iifcUes;  autumn,  ten  to 
twelve  inches;  winter,  ten  to  twelve  inches.  The  mean  annual 
precipitation  is  fifty  inches. 

This  region  can  be  reached  by  rail  from  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  pFeasant  towns  where  a  stay 
could  be  made  agreeable.  Only  a  few  can  Jbe  mentioned  here. 
Beginning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  region,  Cheraw,  on  the 
Pedee  river,  Camden,  Columbia  and  Aiken  ii^  South  Carolinay 
Augusta  on  the  Savanah  river,  MilledgevlUe^  on  the  Oconee 
river,  Macon  on  the  Ocmulgee  in  Georgia.      •  • 

Even  in  Florida  north  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  the  salubrity 
of  many  places  is  marked.  The  hotels  charge  from  three  to 
four  dollars  a  day ;  by  the  week  rates  are  some  less. 

Although  these  places  are  not  regarded  as  regular  resorts  for 
invalids,  yet  there  is  an  advantage  in^4Uvoiding  the  regular  Sani- 
taria so-called. 

The  depressing  influences  of  a  place  crowded  with  coughing, 
expectorating  invalids,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long  continued  oc- 
cupation of  apartments  by  them,  are  apparent. 

A  hasty  return  north  while  our  severe,  changeable  cold  weath- 
er lasts,  is  to  be  avoided.  Go  South  early  in  the  fall  and  remain 
late  in  the  spring,  if  your  case  is  a  critical  one.  Change  your 
residence  if  need  be,  to  suit  the  changing  season.  If  you  are  in 
the  interior  of  Florida  when  the  summer  approaches,  seek  the 
coast;  when  the  weather  becomes  oppressive,  remove  to  the 
elevated  belt  described. 

When  the  sanitary  advantages  of  the  Southern  climate  are 
more  fully  understood,  travelers  for  health  or  pleasure  will  make 
it  a  more  frequent  resort  than  heretofore.  The  similarity  of  the 
climate  along  the  belt  described  to  portions  of  Italy,  w3l  forcibly 
strike  those  interested  in  making  the  comparison.  Southern 
Florida  compares  with  Southern  Europe    Whoever  visits  these 
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southern  localities  now  must  not  expect  to  find  all  the  com- 
forts he  would  desire.  If  he  has  left  the  trials  of  the  actual 
world,  and  seeks  to  bring  the  glow  of  youth  to  his  cheeks, 
he  must  take  with  him  for  a  companion  that  magic  imagination 
which  sees  the  beautiful  always,  and  finds  cheerfulness  where 
others  insist  on  receiving  disappointment.  With  this  fortunate 
disposition  he  may  indeed,  as  near  as  may  be,  lead  '*  a  perfect 
life  in  a  perfect  climate." 


PHENOMENA  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

(Views  of  Db.  Henrt  Maudslet.) 

Study  of  Mind  Ettential  in  Praotioai  Medicine. 
By  J.  J.  QuiNN,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of  man  is  man.  If  this 
is  true  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  more  particularly  true  in  special 
reference  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Chemistry,  materia  medica, 
.aji  acquaintance  with  the  physical  properties,  or  even  physio- 
logical eflfects  of  remedies,  would  be  of  little  value  in  practical 
medicine  without  a  knowledge  of  man.  And  this  knowledge,  to 
be  truly  valuable,  should  not  be  confined  to  the  revelations  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  alone.  Man  has  not  only  a 
physical  organization,  but  a  higher  endowment,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  and  influences  his  actions. 

In  the  study  of  his  profession  the  physician  embraces  the  whole 
animal  economy,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 
the  mind.  In  his  practice  he  is  never  indifferent  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character  of  his  patient.  He  discovers  that  the 
mind  exerts  an  influence  over  the  body  both  in  health  and 
disease.  He  learns  that  violent  passions  affect  the  brain,  the 
heart  and  the  lungs ;  that  anger  disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart, 
causing  suffusion  or  palor  of  the  countenance;  that  jealousy 
may  produce  jaundice ;  that  joy  stimulates  the  body  and  increases 
certain  secretions ;  that  fear  diminishes  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, prostrates  nervous  energy,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
spread  of  contagion.  Finding  that  the  emotions  and  passions 
are  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  the  intellectual  faculties,  he 
appeals  to  the  latter  for  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  To 
guard  the  memory  from  reviving  desponding  recollections,  to 
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keep  the  imaginatioii  within  certain  bounds,  to  prevent  the  judg* 
ment  from  forming  depressing  or  melancholic  conclusions,  to 
quiet  fear,  inspire  hope  and  impart  confidence,  are  of  sufficient 
impc^rtance  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician  constantly  to 
the  mind  of  his  patient. 

Besides,  his  vocation  is  not  with  bodily  infirmities  alone.  Hto 
duties  also  call  him  to  the  charge  of  cases  of  mental  disease. 
And  it  is  as  essential  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  with  the  organic  functions  of  the  body. 
Some  of  the  most  important  medico-legal  questions  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  subject  of  insanity.  The  rights  of  heirs,  the 
propert3%  liberty,  life  even  of  individuals  may  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  called  on  as  an  expert.  Since  there  are 
not  unfrequently  obscure  cases  of  mental,  as  there  are  of  physi- 
cal disease,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  be 
competent  to  examine  as  minutely  in  the  one  case  the  opera- 
tions of  each  particular  intellectual  power  or  faculty,  as  he  would 
the  functional  action  of  each  particular  bodily  organ  in  the 
other. 

These  are  sufficient  reasons  to  point  out  the  phenomena  and 
character  of  the  human  mind  as  proper  subjects  for  medical  in- 
quiry. Another  reason  for  such  inquiry  is  the  fact  that  physi- 
ologists of  the  present  day  include  it  in  their  researches  into  the 
functions  of  life.  And  some  of  them  advance  views  upon  its 
nature  different  from  those  generally  taught  in  this  branch  of 
medical  science.  When  physiologists  place  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  ask  the  profession  to  endorse,  theories  antagonistie 
to  those  of  their  predecessors  and  cotemporaries,  it  is  highly 
proper  for  medical  men  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  their  teach- 
ings. Claims  to  advance  in  medical  science  should  be  received 
with  candor,  but  not  therefore  without  caution,  especially  when 
in  conflict  with  generally  accepted  ideas  of  truth. 

MENTAL  POWERS. 

The  study  of  the  mind  has  invited  the  attention  and  engaged 
the  researches  of  the  greatest  men  of  every  age.  From  the  days 
of  pagan  antiquity  to  the  present  time  men  of  intellect  and  genius 
have  endeavored  to  fathom  the  depths  and  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  mind.  Tliat  diversity  of  systems  of  mental  philo- 
sophy has  been  the  result  can  hardly  have  arisen  f^om  any  want 
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of  zeal,  but,  conceding  the  sincerity  of  the  investigators,  might 
rather  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  human  comprehension. 

^^  Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  pre- 
sents," says  Stewart,  ^'  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  excite 
our  curiosity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  sentient  thinking  principle  within  us  and 
the  material  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
There  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found  who  has  not  occasionally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  that  mysterious  influence  which  the  will 
possesses  over  the  members  of  the  body ;  and  to  those  powers 
of  perception  which  seem  to  inform  us,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration, 
of  the  various  changes  that  take  place  in  the  external  universe."  * 
"What  a  contrast,"  exclaims  Paine,  "between  the  limitations  of 
instinct  and  the  progress  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
latter  for  ever  ranging  through  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investi- 
isating  their  phenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary 
causes,  and  their  laws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its 
knowledge,  and  enlarging  its  powers  by  its  own  independent 
efforts."  f  "  Only  intellect,"  says  Balmes,  **  can  examine  itself. 
The  stone  falls  and  knows  not  that  it  falls ;  the  ray  calcines  and 
pulverizes,  ignorant  of  its  powers ;  the  flower  knows  not  that 
its  beauty  is  enchanting;  and  the  brute  beast  follows  his 
instincts,  but  asks  not  the  reason  for  them.  Man  alone,  a  fragile 
organization,  appearing  for  a  moment  upon  earth  again  to  return 
to  the  dust,  harbors  a  spirit  which  flrst  inspects  the  external 
world,  and  then,  anxious  to  ascertain  its  own  nature,  enters  into 
itself  as  into  a  sanctuary,  and  becomes  its  own  oracle."  I  Who 
will  deny  that  the  commnnication  between  the  outer  world  and 
the  thinking  power  within  us  is  wonderful,  or  that  the  influence 
which  the  latter  exerts  over  the  body  is  mysterious  ?  Who  will 
fail  to  perceive  the  striking  contrast  between  the  animal  instinct 
which  pursues  an  unvarying  course  and  never  improves  upon 
itself,  and  the  intellectual  principle  in  man  which  turns  the  mind 
in  upon  itself,  analyzing,  comparing,  generalizing,  combining  the 
perceptions  received  from  the  external  world,  forming  new  ideas 


*  Philosophy  oftheHinuui  Mind,  bjDag«IdSteirart. 

f  InsUtutes  ofKodldno,  by  HMtln  Palno,  A.  IL,  X.  D. 
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within  itself,  and  inqairing  not  only  into  its  own  powers,  but 
into  its  own  nature  ? 

What  are  the  steps  that  conduct  man  from  the  first  snnrey  of 
the  material  world  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  soul  ?  He  does 
not  examine  his  mind  until  it  has  become  well  developed.  Then 
he  sees,  as  if  by  inspiration,  a  connection  of  thoughts,  judgments 
and  affections,  in  almost  endless  variety.  He  next  begins  to 
examine  and  classify  the  phenomena  of  which  he  has  become 
conscious.  He  looks  around  him  and  perceives  bodies  external 
to  himself — ^bodies  in  motion,  and  bodies  without  motion.  He 
firmly  believes  that  these  bodies  exist ;  he  expresses  no  skepti- 
cism, entertains  no  doubt  Not  content  with  this  conyiction 
alone,  he  enters  into  a  further  investigation,  and  endeavors  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Passing  through  the  mineral  and  vegetables  worlds,  he  \Barries 
his  observations  into  the  animal  kingdom.  Here  he  discovers 
bodies  not  only  with  motion,  but  motion  directed  to  definite 
ends.  The  first  movements  of  this  character  he- finds  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  species,  as  the  acts  of  searching  for  food 
and  avoiding  the  approach  of  danger.  These  actions  he  attri- 
butes to  a  power  or  force,  and  this  power  he  calls  instind. 

Turning  to  himself  he  discovers  this  same  power.  He  notices 
further  that  some  of  the  movements  which  it  incites  are  per- 
formed without  and  some  with  his  consent  He  also  discoven 
that  the  impressions  made  by  external  objects  are  reproduced  in 
the  absence  of  those  objects,  and  that  new  impressions  or  ideas 
are  formed  differing  from  any  made  directly  through  the  senses. 
He  reflects  upon  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made,  and  men- 
tally inquires  whence  comes  this  power  of  observation  and  re- 
flection? Reflection  presupposes  thought.  How  came  he  to 
think  ?  Experience  and  common  sense  teach  him  that  material 
substances  do  not  think.  There  is  a  power  in  him  that  does 
think.  He  will  not  stop  to  argiio  this  question.  He  considers 
him  who  will  not  admit  it  as  invincibly  ignorant,  insincere  or 
insane.  He  knows  that  this  thinking  power  exists,  not  from  Msaij 
external  evidence  that  can  be  adduced,  but  from  consciousness. 
Consciousness  requires  no  process  of  reasoning  to  establish  it; 
every  one  recognizes  its  presence,  and  it  attests  the  existence  of 
an  observing,  thinking,  reflecting,  intelligent  principle  which  we 
call  mind. 
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Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  possess  a  thinking  agency, 
we  notice  more  minutely  the  phenomena  it  presents,  and  insti- 
tute a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tions. Rays  of  light  fall  upon  the  retina,  an  impression  is  made 
upon  the  brain,  and  we  see.  In  a  similar  manner  we  become 
acquainted  with  sound  and  various  properties  of  matter.  How 
do  we  know  these  facts  ?  The  mere  physical  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  would  impart  no  information.  The  impression 
must  be  made  sensible  to  the  mind  before  there  is  any  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  power  which  renders  impressions  sen- 
sible to  the  mind  has  been  called  perception.  What  evidence  have 
we  that  perception  takes  place  ?  Our  own  consciousness.  All 
the  physiology  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind ;  all  the  inductive  or 
deductive  reasoning  in  the  universe ;  all  the  idealism  or  mater- 
ialism of  the  most  subtle  philosophy  can  adduce  no  other  evi- 
dence. There  is  no  perception,  no  reflection  or  comparison,  no 
formation  of  ideas,  no  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  con- 
sciousness. Before  it  takes  cognizance  of  our  sensations,  which 
are  considered  by  some  as  simple  internal  affections  that  may 
have  no  relation  to  an  external  object,  by  others  as  mere  nervous 
action,  and  by  others  again  as  physical  changes  immediately  pre- 
ceding perception,  we  know  nothing,  we  are  only  animated 
statues,  instinctive  automatons,  mere  ignorant  beings  of  life. 

The  mind  forms  a  perception  from  the  outer  world,  and 
retains  it  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  It  forms  another 
and  another,  and,  in  like  manner,  stores  them  away.  These 
various  perceptions  subsequently  present  themselves  singly  or 
in  groups.  The  power  of  reproducing  them  may  be  exerted 
without  the  direct  aid  of  the  senses,  within  the  dark  cavity  of 
the  skull,  in  the  absence  of  physical  light,  or  any  of  the  material 
substances  that  impress  the  organs  of  sense.  This  power  or 
faculty  is  memory.  It  may  be  excited  by  external  causes,  but  its 
exercise  is  often  a  purely  intellectual  operation,  and  we  know  its 
action  by  the  same  evidence  we  have  of  perception,  our  con- 
sciousness. We  are  conscious  of  the  reproduction  of  percep- 
tions and  ideas,  previously  established,  and  for  the  time  dis- 
missed, in  the  absence  of  the  causes  which  originally  gave  rise  to 
them.  Observation  may  reveal  the  presence  of  memory  in 
others,  but  consciousness  furnishes  all  the  evidence  we  have  of 
its  existence  and  operation  within  our  own  minds. 
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When  memory  has  treasured  up  thoughts  for  future  use,  the 
recurrence  of  one  is  frequently  accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
recurrence  of  another,  or  even  of  a  whole  train  of  thoughts  which 
had  been  previously  forgotten.  So  intimately  connected  do 
ideas  sometimes  become  when  first  formed,  that  a  subsequent 
presentation,  eyen  after  many  years,  exhibits  them  still  unsepar- 
ated,  or  at  least  so  blended  that  one  spontaneously  suggests 
another  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally  occurred.  The 
power  of  the  mind  which  thus  blends  or  rivets  thoughts  together 
has  been  called  ataodation  of  ideas.  The  association  is  made  im- 
consciously ;  but  that  it  has  been  made  we  know  only  by  con- 
sciousness. Take  away  this  witness  and  it  would  be  impoasiUe 
to  prove  that  any  association  of  previously  existing  notions  had 
been  made,  and  consequently  that  the  mind  had  any  power  of 
forming  such  association. 

Association  of  ideas  leads  to  the  formation  or  creation  of 
objects  different  altogether  from  the  original  perceptions,  or  to 
the  thoughts  to  which  they  at  first  gave  rise.  Two  simple  ideas 
arising  from  simple  sensations  are  formed  into  a  single  but  now 
complex  idea.  Two  or  more  such  complex  ideas^  associated 
and  combined,  produce  assemblages  of  mental  objects  that  haTC 
no  existence  or  counterpart  in  the  exterior  world.  No  micro- 
scopic power,  no  chemical  analysis,  no  skill  of  art  or  light  of 
science,  nothing  but  consciousness  can  reveal  them  to  our  under- 
standing. The  faculty  which  thus  creates  new  objects  within 
the  laboratory  of  the  mind  is  imagination. 

The  passage  of  a  succession  of  ideas  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  their  association  and  the  contemplation  of  the  mental  ob- 
jects or  thoughts  which  they  present,  lead  to  a  conclusion.  The 
power  by  which  the  mind  ai*rives  at  a  conclusion  from  the  opera- 
tions of  preception,  memory,  association  and  imagination  is 
judgment  or  reason.  Different  significations  have  been  attached 
to  these  terms.  Some  have  limited  judgment  to  a  comparison 
of  perceptions  received  directly  through  the  senses,  and  some  to 
a  comparison  of  ideas  formed  by  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind.  Others  again  have  assigned  to  judgment  that  power  whidi 
draws  conclusions  from  perceptions,  whether  produced  throng 
the  senses  or  by  the  intellectual  faculties  themselves ;  and  to 
reason  that  power  which  contempTates  a  succession  of  judgments 
thus  formed.    The  process  of  examining  our  ideas,  comparing 
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our  thoughts  and  forming  judgments,  has  been  called  ratiocina- 
tion, or  the  reasoning  process.  It  is  said  to  be  an  operation 
peculiar  to  man,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  are  made 
known  to  us  b}'  consciousness,  that  intiipate  sense  of  what  passes 
within  us,  which  bears  testimony  to  ever}'  intellectual  operation, 
and  which  carries  conviction  independent  of  all  extrinsic  testi- 
mony. 

Other  faculties  have  been  attributed  to  the  mind,  as  ahstr action, 
or  the  power  of  considering  certain  qualities  of  an  object  apart 
from  the  rest;  and  conception^  or  the  power  of  forming  a  notion  of 
the  properties  and  characteristics  of  sin  absent  object.  The  ex- 
ercise of  these  faculties  is  purely  intellectual,  and  we  become 
cognizant  of  the  operation  by  the  whisperings  of  consciousness. 
J  Among  other  faculties  which  have  been  enumerated  is  one 
calbd  by  different  names,  Sl^' conscience,  moral  sense,  or  the  sense  of 
rig/U  and  wrong.  Everj'^  person  whose  reason  is  not  impaired,  or 
whose  moral  nature  is  not  perverted  by  depravitj',  is  conscious 
of  possessing  a  sense  of  right  and  >vrong,  although  every  one 
may  not  act  upon  its  suggestions.  Even  when  favored  with 
high  intellectual  and  moral  culture  it  would  seem  to  be  often 
under  the  control  alternately  of  reason  or  passion.  As  in  the 
material  world  the  law  of  attraction  and  that  of  repulsion  are  in 
perpetual  antagonism,  the  one  or  the  other  predominating  ac- 
cording as  the  adhesive  properties  of  matter  are  disturbed  by 
heat  or  other  agenc3%  so  reason  or  passion  governs  our  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  according  as  another  faculty  seems  to  direct. 
What  is  that  faculty  ? 

Upon  observing  our  physical  motions  we  discover  that  some 
of  tiem  are  performed  without,  and  some  with,  our  consent. 
This  is  also  true,  to  some  extent,  of  internal  mental  action. 
Perceptions  are  formed,  whether  we  desire  them  or  not ;  but  our 
perceptions  are  weaker  or  stronger  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration  employed  in  contemplating  an  object  or  subject. 
This  concentration  of  mind  has  been  called  attention,  and  its  ex- 
ercise is  accompanied  by  a  conviction  that  we  can,  wit  Inn  certain 
imits,  employ  it  or  not  as  we  please.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
exercise  of  memory.  Some  past  impressions  recur  spontaneous- 
ly, or  are  suggested  by  some  object  or  circumstance  without  any 
conscious  effort  of  the  mind.  This  exercise  of  memory  has  been 
called  remembrance,  or  passive  memory.  But  all  former  imi)res- 
sions  do  not  recur  spontaneously.  Some  require  an  effort  for 
their  reproduction  ;  and  such  an  act  of  memory,  its  exercise  witli 
the  aid  of  a  mental  effort,  has  been  distinguished  with  the  name 
of  recollection,  or  active  memory.  Other  intellectual  faculties 
receive  more  force  or  acuteness  from  a  separate  mental  power 
exciting  or  increasing  their  activity.  That  power  which  calls 
forth  an  elfort  to  produce  certain  specific  movements  of  the  body 
and  actions  of  the  mind  is  wilL     Though  this  faculty  may  be 
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called  into  action  through  the  agency  of  the  senses,  it  is  often  a 
purely  intellectual  operation,  accompanied  with  a  motive  and 
attended  with  consciousness. 

Through  the  external  senses,  and'sometimes  from  the  internal 
operations  of  the  mind,  certain  real  or  imaginary  objects  of  desiie 
or  aversion  present  themselves,  followed  by  peculiar  manifesta- 
tions, sudden  in  their  rise,  and  often  rapid  in  their  progress. 
They  are  tlie  manifestations  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  the 
mind  receives  from  the  contemplation  of  an  object  or  subject, 
and  are  known  as  the  passions,  emotions  and  affections.  Thej 
constitute  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  do 
his  intellectual^  and  instinct  his  animal  nature,  and  their  operations 
are  made  manifest  by  consciousness,  experience  and  observation. 

These  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Instinct  though 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  lower  animals  also  appertains  to 
man.  Traces  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  found  in  the  lower 
animals,  but  the  general  exercise  af  the  intellect  termed  the 
reasoning  process  belongs  to  man.  The  brute  can  not  abstract 
or  generalize  ideas,  form  judgments,  or  regulate  his  conduct; 
man  can.  In  the  lower  animals  the  passions  are  directed  by  the 
blind  impulse  of  instinct,  and  appear  uncontrollable ;  in  man 
reason  can  restrain  if  it  can  not  control  them. 

UNITY   OF  THE  MIND. 

The  mental  faculties  are  not  separate  and  independent  parts 
of  the  mind,  but  the  powers  to  which  its  various  manifestations 
have  been  attributed,  or  under  which  its  phenomena  have  been 
classified.  Balmes  says,  the  mind  ^'  in  itself  is  one,  is  simple,  and 
therefore  disposed  to  assimilate  every  thing  to  itself  under  this 
same  unit}'  and  simplicity'.  It  feels  that  it  is  one  in  the  midst 
of  multiplicit}',  permanent  even  in  succession,  and  under  all  the 
vaiiety  of  sensible  phenomena,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  it 
unceasingly  experiences."  Bro  wn  tells  us  that  whatever  variety  of 
feelings  we  experience,  and  however  rapid  or  opposite  the  changes 
may  seem,  "  we  have  still  the  most  undoubted  belief  that  it  is 
the  same  individual  mind  which  is  affected  in  different  ways ;" 
^'  it  is  the  same  individual  mind  that  is  pleased  and  pain^,  is 
ignorant,  doubts,  reflects  and  knows.' '  ♦  Sir  Alexander  Morrison, 
mantains  that  the  mind  is  simple  and  indivisible,  though  mani- 
festing different  powers  or  faculties. f  While  the  intellectoal 
faculties  remain  unimpaired,  or  rather  while  the  instruments 
through  which  they  act  remain  perfect,  the  mind  can  not  be 
deprivedofthepower  of  investigation,  of  thought,  of  contempla- 
tion. Our  limbs  may  be  fettered,  our  bodies  deprived  of  freedom, 
but  the  power  of  obser\'ing  what  passes  within  us,  of  creating  and 
dwelling  in  a  universe  of  new  and  ever  varying  thoughts, 
remains.    What  is  the  nature  of  that  power  ? 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Haman  Hind,  by  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D. 

f  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by  Sir  Alexander  HorrisoD,  IC  D. 
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VIEWS   OF   DR.    MAUDSLET. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  what  is  called  a  phenomenon  of  mind 
is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  physical  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain ;  that  the  cerebrum  is  i)ot  the  instrument  but 
the  source  of  intelligence ;  that  all  mental  power  proceeds  from^ 
does  not  act  through,  this  particular  portion  of  the  brain ;  that 
the  mind  itself  has  no  separate  actual  existence,  is  nothing  but  a 
force  or  product  of  the  brain.  Among  modem  writers  who 
advance  these  views  is  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  of  London.  In  a 
recent  work*  he  denies  the  entity  and  immateriality  of  the 
human  mind ;  claims  that  it  is  not  only  a  mere  natural  force,  but 
"  the  most  dependent  of  all  natural  forces ;"  that  it  is  appre- 
ciable only  in  the  changes  of  matter  which  are  the  conditions  of 
its  manifestations ;  that  every  mental  phenomenon  is  the  result 
of  some  molecular,  chemical  or  vitad  change  in  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  brain,  and  is  as  dependent  upon  nervous  struc- 
ture as  the  action  of  the  liver  is  upon  hepatic  structure ;  that 
the  condition  of  thought  is  absolutely  physical,  and  its  manifes- 
tation the  evidence  of  a  change  or  destruction  of  nervous  ele- 
ment. The  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Maudsley  to  maintain  these 
opinions  and  demonstrate  that  the  various  powers  of  the  mind 
are  merely  results  of  different  material  processes,  is  that  the  cells 
of  the  brain  perform  a  similar  function  to  the  ganglionic  nerve 
cells  in  other  organs.  He  claims  that  the  cells  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  grasp  what  is  essential  in  our  perceptions^  and  form  them 
into  ideas.  This  makes  the  formation  of  an  idea  a  purely  physi- 
cal action.  He  also  makes  the  association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  a 
physical  necessity,  resulting  from  an  anatomical  connection  of 
cells  by  which  different  ideas  are  brought  together  by  "  an  anas- 
tamosing  process."  Not  only  are  ideas  physical  formations, 
but  their  association  is  made  the  necessary  consequence  of 
material  agency.  It  might  be  thought  that  memory  is  a  faculty 
not  easily  attributed  to  physical  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer.  He  tells 
us  that  after  impressions  are  received  by  the  sensory  centres, 
and  there  moulded  into  ideas,  and  dismissed  for  the  time,  there 
is  something  retained,  and  it  is  upon  the  residuum  thus  left  that 
memory  depends.  The  will,  as  generally  understood,  has,  accord- 
ing to  him,  no  freedom,  or  in  fact  real  existence.  He  says  that 
what  we  call  will  is  a  physical  reaction,  "  an  insensibly  organized 
result  of  varying  value,"  a  resultant  of  a  molecular  change  in 
the  nerve  centre ;  and  that  all  the  design  exhibited  by  it  is  the 
result  of  a  particular  organization.  The  whole  moral  nature  of 
man  is  disposed  of  by  the  assertion  that  an  emotion  is  the  joint 
production  of  an  organic  element  ^nd  an  external  stimulus. 
And  the  proof  of  all  this  is  that  chemical  analysis  has  discovered 

*  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Vlnd .    'By  HoDiy  ]f«idsle7»  IL  D. 
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a  change  or  waste  in  the  cerebral  substance  through  the  activity 
of  the  brain.  As  the  entire  body  changes  or  wastes  with  age,  it 
might  be  stronger  presumptive  proof  to  explain  why  mind  per- 
ceives, and  thinks,  and  reasons,  while  matter  possesses  none  of 
these  powers,  or  how  matter  can  impart  or  bestow  properties 
which  it  has  not. 

These  views  have  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty,  although 
they  are  advocated  by  the  followers  of  Dr.  Maudsley  as  late  dis- 
coveries in  physiology.  They  are  but  a  revival,  scarcely  modi- 
fied, of  the  materialism  of  French,  Geiman  and  other  infidel 
philosophers  of  the  past  and  present  centuries.  The  conclusion 
to  which  they  lead — that  mind  is  only  matter  etherialized — ^was 
taught  by  Condillac,  Diderot,  D'Alembeii;  and  Helvetius.  The 
theory  that  mind  has  no  actual  existence,  or  that  it  is  the  mere 
product  of  organization,  the  aggregate  result  of  physical  changes 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  differs  little,  if  any,  from  the  doe- 
trine  inculcated  by  Spinoza  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  denied  the  existence  of  intellect,  and  defined  mind 
to  be  nothing  but  an  idea  corresponding  to  an  affection  of  the 
liody.  The  doctrine  that  molecular,  chemical,  or  vital  changes 
in  the  brain  produce  intelligence,  is  only  a  modification  of  tn 
older  theory  that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  that  organ.  One  method 
heretofore  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  the  material  ori^n  of 
mind  to  establish  their  views,  was  to  decompose  man  into  sn 
inanimate  machine,  and  then  endow  him  with  one  sense  after 
another,  until  he  was  reconstructed  into  a  liAing,  thinking  being. 
If  not  identical  with,  this  method  is  similar  to,  that  practiced  bj 
materialists  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of 
breathing  vitality,  intellect  and  knowledge  into  a  statue,  after 
the  manner  of  Condillac,  has  now  few  if  any  advocates.  In  its 
stead,  however,  more  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  arrive 
at  similar  results  by  endowing  different  portions  of  the  nervons 
system  with  one  mental  faculty  after  another,  until  they  manu- 
facture intellect,  and  then  exelaiha,  behold  the  revelations  of 
physiology. 

GENERALLY  RECEIVED  VIEWS. 

It  is  scarcel}'  necessary  to  remark  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Maud- 
sley are  at  variance  with  those  not  only  of  the  most  distingrnished 
mental  philosophers,  but  also  with  tliose  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  who  have  given  the  subject  attention.  Locke  says. 
*'  sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  solid,  extended  sub- 
stances ;  and  reflection  that  there  are  thinking  ones :  cxi>erienci' 
assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one 
hiith  a  power  to  move  the  body  by  impulse,  and  the  other  by 
tliought."  Lord  Shaftsbur3^  admits  "  that  there  is  something 
undoubtedly  that  thinks ''  'although  he  adds  that  in  what  subject 
thought  consists  or  how  it  is  continued  one  and  the  same  through 
a  long  life  is  a  mystery.     Stewart  rcmaiks  that  the  various  the- 
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ories  of  perception  advanced  "  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  sup- 
position, suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  physics,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  exist  some  mediam  of  communication  between 
the  objects  of  perception  and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  they  all 
indicate  a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors  of  the  essential  des- 
tinction  between  mind  and  matter."  Instead  of  den3'ing  the 
existence  of  will,  or  making  it  a  mere  reflex  action,  he  says  that 
it  exerts  an  indirect  influence  over  certain  other  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  that  it  can  single  out  any  one  of  different  subjects  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  and  make  it  a  particular  object  of  atieniion; 
thart  it  can  reveal  past  events  to  the  memoiy,  and,  by  acting 
through  the  laws  of  associatiyn  of  ideas,  regulate  more  or  less  our 
train  of  thoughts,  or  even  change  one  train  of  thought  into 
another.  This  is  far  from  making  the  will  an  insensiblj'  organ- 
ized result  whose  design  or  motive  for  action  is  the  physical 
consequence  of  a  particular  change.  The  will  not  only  acts  upon 
the  body  but  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  intenial  operations  of 
the  mind.  Brown  teaches  '*  that  there  is  within  us  au  immortal 
spirit.  We  die  to  those  around  us,  indeed,  when  the  bodily 
frame  ceases  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  mind  which  it  obeyed ; 
but  though  the  body  moulders  into  earth,  that  spirit,  which  is 
of  purer  origin,  returns  to  its  purer  source."* 

The  opinion  of  physiologists  generally  upon  the  nature  of 
mind  are  not  less  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  than  are  those  of  psychologists.  Morrison  opposes  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mind  is  the  result  of  organization,  and  assigns 
arguments  derived  from  unassisted  reason,  aside  from  those 
obtained  from  Revelation,  to  show  that  the  mind  is  independent 
of  the  body  and  immaterial.  He  regards  memory  as  mental 
action,  reproducing  a  perception  or  idea  in  the  absence  of  the 
object  which  originally  causes  it.  Will,  he  considers,  a  mental  act 
excited  into  operation  by  a  motive.  There  is  no  residuum  here 
of  a  physical  change  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  memory, 
nor  any  mention  of  a  physical  reaction  or  blind  force  to  explain 
the  motive  or  design  exhibited  by  the  will.  Dr.  Draper  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  the  physiologist,  *'  whenever  the  oportunit}' 
offers,  to  assert  and  uphold  the  doctrines  of  the  oneness,  the 
immortalit}',  the  accountability  of  the  soul ;''  and  adds,  "  as 
there  is  but  one  God  in  the  universe,  so  there  is  but  one  spirit 
in  man."  Roijet  recoijnizes  an  "  essential  difference  between 
mind  and  matter,"  and  affirms  that  we  can  conceive  of  no  pro- 
perty common  to  both.f  Paine  denies  that  any  analogy  can  be 
dra^v^l  from  the  organic  functions  of  the  liver  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind.  He  maintains  that  "  mind  and  instinct  are 
entirely  wanting  in  ever\'  known  attribute  of  the  product  of  other 
organs ;"  that  '*  the  mind  is  not  a  product  of  the  functions  of 

*  Phil.  Human  Miiui. 

f  Outlines  of  Physiologj-,  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.  D. 
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the  brain,  but  a  distinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  in- 
stinctive principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  distinct  substance  from 
the  brain."  He  also  regards  the  wilf  as  a  property  of  mind  re- 
buking, by  its  phenomena,  the  materialism  which  can  discoYer 
nothing  but  physical  agencies  in  all  animal  life.  "  The  will " 
he  says  "  presides  in  animal  life ;  and  governs  the  movements, 
not  only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of 
the  other  mental  faculties."*  Barclay  tells  us  that  "  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  special  portions  of  matter  are  at  all  necessarily 
connected  with  particular  actions  of  mind."  The  force  of  this 
statement  is  illustrated  further  on  in  his  work,  where,  in  referring 
to  mental  alienation,  he  says,  ^^  without  speaking  dogmatically, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  scarcely  any  lesion  has  been  found  in 
cases  of  insanity  which  has  not  also  been  present  in  instances  in 
which  the  mind  has  been  perfectly  clear."  Dalton  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  mere  sensation  and  the  intellectual  process 
which  prompts  it.  Men  are  equally  ignorant  at  birth,  yet  some 
acquire  greater  intellectual  superiority.  But  this  superiority, 
he  believes,  "  lies  not  so  much  in  the  power  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects  and  events,  and  of  recognizing  the  connection 
between  them,  as  in  that  of  drawing  conclusions  from  one  flftct 
to  another,  and  of  adapting  to  new  combinations  the  knowledge 
which  has  already  been  acquired:"  that  is,  not  so  much  in  the 
impressions  received  through  the  senses,  as  in  the  exercise  of  a 
thinking  power  not  inherent  in  any  material  substance.  He  con- 
siders mental  action  dependent  on  the  development  and  perhaps 
quality  of  the  stnicture  of  the  brain,  but  does  not  therefore  deny 
the  mind  a  separate  existence,  or  claim  that  it  is  the  mere  result- 
ant of  physical  forces.  On  the  contrary,  he  declears,  "  when  we 
say  that  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
of  memory,  reason,  judgment  and  the  like,  we  do  not  mean  that 
these  faculties  are,  strictly  speaking  located  in  the  substance  of 
the  hemispheres,  or  that  they  belong  directly  to  the  matter  of 
which  the  hemispheres  are  composed.  The  liemispherical  ganglia 
are  simply  the  instruments  through  which  the  intellectual  powers 
manifest  themselves,  and  whicli  are  accordingly  necessary  to 
their  operation."!  Of  course  if  the  brain,  as  the  instrument  of 
the  mind  is  imperfect  or  impaired,  mental  action  will  be  corre- 
spondingly imperfect  or  impaired. 

These  have  been  the  opinions  of  physiolopsts  generally  as 
well  as  of  christian  philosophers.  And  how  are  tliej' refuted? 
It  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  tlie  introduction  of 
a  new,  or  the  revival  of  an  old  Iheorj-,  would  be  accompanied 
with  arguments  against  the  opinions  it  is  intended  to  overshow. 
But  we  look  in  vain  through  Maudsley  for  a  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  the  entity  and  immateriality  of  the  mind,  or  an  argument 

*  Institutes  of  Hodicine,  by  Martj-n  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Human  Physiology,  by  Jobu  C.  Dalton,  Jr.  If.  D. 
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that  has  not  already  been  anticipated  and  answered.  In  fact,  his 
main  attempt  at  refutation  consists  in  discrediting  consciousness 
as  a  means  of  evidence. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness  is  described  by  Morrison  to  be  "  that  power  we 
possess  of  observing  our  thoughts ;  of  being  sensible  that  we 
think  and  that  we  will."  Every  one,  he  adds,  is  conscious  of 
having  a  thinking  principle  within  him .  Dr.  Reid  makes  the 
object  of  our  consciousness  "  all  the  passions  and  all  the  actions 
and  operations  of  our  minds,  while  they  are  present."  Stewart 
tells  us  "it  is  by  the  immediate  evidence  of  our  consciousness 
that  we  are  assured  of  the  present  existence  of  our  various  sen- 
sations, of  the  objects  which,  during  our  waking  hours,  are  con- 
tinually passing  through  the  mind,  and  of  all  the  different  effects 
which  they  produce  in  furnishing  employment  to  our  intellectual 
faculties."  Roget  says  '*  of  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations, 
ideas,  thoughts  and  volitions,  we  have  the  highest  degree  of 
evidence  that  human  knowledge  can  admit  of — that  of  our  own 
consciousness."  And  again,  "  in  the  consciousness  of  our  men- 
tal existence  we  can  not  be  mistaken,  because  that  consciousness 
implies  the  very  fact  of  our  existence."  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  existence  and  operations  of  perception,  memory,  asso- 
ciation, imagination,  abstraction,  conception,  judgment,  or 
any  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  can  not  be  established  witli- 
out  the  evidence  of  consciousness.  As  this  witness  bears 
such  testimony  to  the  existence  and  operations  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  evi- 
dence would  be  disparaged  by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
intelligence  other  than  as  the  product  of  physical  forces.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  to  deny  the  reliability  of  consciousness  is  to 
deny  the  evidence  of  our  own  existence.  We  know  that  we  exist 
but  we  cannot  prove  it.  We  have  such  a  strong  consciousness 
of  it  as  to  leave  no  doubt ;  but  we  can  not  demonstrate  it  by 
reason,  because  reason  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  being  that 
reasons,  the  ver}-  thing  required  to  be  proven.  We  must  admit 
the  existence  of  this  reasoning  being,  that  is,  of  the  mind  itself, 
before  we  can  investigate  any  of  its  phenomena  or  examine  its 
nature,  and  this  existence  we  know  only  by  consciousness.  If 
we  deny  consciousness  we  can  not  investigate  a  single  thought ; 
we  can  not  be  assured  that  we  even  have  thought ;  we  know  as 
little  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  as  when  in  profound 
sleep  or  a  state  of  syncope.  Without  this  witness  we  can  not 
make  a  single  intelligent  observation,  or  advance  a  single  step  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  consciousness  of  itself  either  acquires  or 
furnishes  knowledge.  It  does  not  create  new  truths,  but  recog- 
nizes their  existence.  It  is  no  discoverer,  but  bears  testimony 
to  the  truths  which  the  mind  reveals.     It  produces  no  mental 
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phenomena,  but  furnishes  evidence  of  their  presence,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  action  of  the  mind.  The  testimony  of  conscions- 
ness,  however,  is  limited  to  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  is  therefore  no  argument  against  it  to  say  that  brutes  exhibit 
the  evidence  of  possessing  consciousness,  or  that  it  is  errone- 
ously emplo^'ed  by  the  insane.  Brutes  may  be  in  their  o.wii  way 
conscious  of  what  they  inwardly  experience,  without  contradict- 
ing tile  fact  that  such  consciousness  bears  testimony  to  a  posi- 
tive truth.  To  say  that  because  consciousness  in  a  lunatic  is 
unreliable,  therefore  its  testimony  in  all  cases  must  be  rejected, 
is  about  as  logical  as  to  assert  that  because  a  particular  sense  is 
impaired  in  a  given  case  on  account  of  disease  in  an  organ,  there- 
fore that  sense  is  to  be  regarded  as  morbid  in  every  case ;  or  be- 
cause a  particular  portion  of  the  cerebnim  is  diseased,  producing 
aphasia,  therefore  there  is  no  such  faculty  as  memory.  The 
consciousness  of  a  lunatic  is  an  evidence  of  what  passes  within 
his  own  mind.  It  is  known  that  the  insane  are  sometimes  con- 
scious of  the  error  of  their  thoughts  and  the  unreasonableness 
of  their  conduct;  and  the}'  are  not  unfrequently,  after  recovei}", 
conscious  of  their  previous  conditions,  and  even  of  the  hallucina- 
tions which  marked  their  paroxysms.  The  consciousness  of  a 
lunatic  is  an  evidence  of  what  passes  within  his  own  mind. 
There  may  be  error  in  the  objects  of  perception,  in  the  organs 
through  which  perceptions  takes  place,  or  in  the  instrumentalities 
through  which  reason  asserts  her  power,  but  none  in  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena  to  which  consciousness  bears  testimony. 

TESTIMONY   OF   THE   SKNSES   AND  ANALOGY. 

What  testimony  do  the  advocates  of  the  materialistic  origin  of  mind 
propose  to  substitue  for  that  of  consciousness  ?  Its  testiuiony,  we 
have  said,  is  limited  to  the  purely  intellectual  or  internal.  But  we 
have  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind  that  the  phenomena 
which  we  ourselves  experience  are  not  peculiar  to  the  individual,  that 
the  same  or  similar  powers  are  common  to  the  human  mind.  External 
facts  are  learned  from  observations  and  common  sense^  or,  what  Balmes 
calls  intellectual  instinct.  Observation  extends  to  all  external  objects 
or  subjects  upon  which  reason  is  cxecisod.  Common  sense  is  that  Uw 
of  our  nature  by  which  we  assent  to  facts  without  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  or  the  exercise  of  reason.  Materialists  tell  us  we  must 
obtain  our  knowledge  of  mind  through  the  senses  and  from  analogy. 
The  senses  can  furnish  no  knowledge  without  the  operation  of  a 
thinking  principle,  and  can  therefore  prove  nothing  in  the  absence 
of  mind.  This  does  not  deny  that  tliere  must  be  some  iiiiluenceto 
excite  intelligence.  If  the  mind  could  think  without  sensations,  or 
without  an  organ  through  which  they  might  bo  conveyed,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  a  body,  and  no  reason  for  that  mysterious  And  won- 
derful connection  which  exists  between  it  and  the  mind.  Impressions 
upon  the  healthy  hrain  arouse  mental  action  ;  pressure  causing  a  dis- 
turbance of  its  physiological  functions  is  attended  with  a  disturbance 
of  intellectual  power ;  a  destruction  of  its  structure  would  render 
mental  phenomena  impossible,     'i  heso  facts  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
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readily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  as  upon  the  theory  that  the  brain  creates  or  secretes  mind,  or 
that  it  is  a  mere  physical  force.  They  by  no  means  prove  that  a 
"  molecular,  chemical  or  vital  change  "  produces  thought.  This  is 
conceded  even  bv  the  advocates  of  such  changes.  Roget  who  believes 
that  "  certain  pnysical  changes  takes  place  in  some  portion  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  in  connection  with  various  mental  changes,"  does  not 
•claim  that  the  physical  throws  any  light  upon  the  nature  and  cauf'o 
of  the  mental  changes.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that  they  consti- 
tute distinct  and  separate  branches  of  science  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  arrive  by  totally  different  channels.  He  adds  further  that  '*  these 
two  subjects,  the  material  and  immaterial,  constitute  two  worlds, 
which  in  our  conception  must  forever  remain  totally  distinct ;  nor  is 
it  even  possible  for  us  to  conceive  how  any  knowledge  we  can  obtain 
with  relation  to  any  physical  changes  in  our  corporal  frame,  or  any 
physiological  laws  that  may  regulate  the  succession  of  those  changes, 
can  in  the  smallest  degree  assist  us  in  understanding  the  phenomena 
of  intellect  and  the  affecti6n8  of  the  soul." 

Without  denying  that  physical  changes  in  the  cerebrum  may  accom- 
pany intellectual  acts,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  have  a  more 
positive  proof  of  the  fact  than  any  yet  furnished.  Admitting  that 
chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  a  change  or  waste  with  functional 
activity  of  the  brain,  how  are  we  to  know  tclien  the  change  takes 
place.  Is  it  before  or  subsequent  to  the  mental  act?  Is  it  the  cause 
or  the  consequence  of  the  phenomena  ?  If  its  connection  with  the 
intellectual  operation  can  not  be  absolutely  demonstrated,  if  it  must 
be  inferred,  what  stronger  testimony  have  we  of  any  relation  than  con- 
sciousness furnishes  of  the  existence  of  mind  ?  If  all  our  ideas  and 
thoughts  are  the  results  of  successive  structural  changes,  how  are  they 
retained  for  years  after  the  objects  which  excited  them  have  passed 
away  ?  Why  do  the  results  of  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
disappear  and  again  recur  after  the  changes  have  ceased  ?  Is  memory 
the  mere  result  of  a  cerebral  change?  If  so  what  inciting  power,  if 
not  the  mind  itself,  arouses  it  to  renewed  action  in  reproducing  past 
impressions,  the  results  of  former  changes  ?  It  is  hardly  Fatisfactory 
to  say  with  Pihel  that  images  or  sensations  are  impressed  or  engraven 
on  the  lamellce  of  the  convolutions  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  hem- 
ispheres, in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  being  found  again  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years;  or,  with  Maudsloy,  that  after  an  impres- 
sion has  been  moulded  into  an  idea  and  dismissed,  there  is  a  some- 
thing retained  upon  which  memory  depends.  We  can  conceive  an 
image  of  a  tangible  object,  but  what  kind  of  an  image  can  we  form 
of  a  sound,  an  aroma,  or  the  taste  of  a  particular  substance  ?  What 
sort  of  a  picture  would  an  impressed  or  engraved  sensation  make? 
If  such  impressions  and  engravings  are  made  upon  the  lamellfeof  the 
hemispheres,  by  what  power  are  they  "  found  again  even  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  ?  Or  what  power  can  cause  the  residuum  of  an  impression 
to  produce  changes  in  the  brain  so  as  to  re-create  perceptions  ?  The 
theory,  if  admitted,  that  cerebral  alterations  are  associated  with  mental 
action,  can  not  demonstrate  that  they  are  the  cause  of  that  action,  can 
not  prove  that  they  produce  intelligence,  can  establish  no  fact  or 
principle  from  which  to  infer  the  materialistic  origin  of  mind. 

Nor  can  such  origin  be  inferred  from  analogy.  We  know  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  own  minds  from  consciousness.  We  learn  the  phenom- 
ena in  the  minds  of  others  from  observation,  from  noticing  the  mani- 
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festations  presented  by  the  actions  of  individuals.  But  this  observa- 
tion requires  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  reasoning  being  within  us.  To  form  judgments  from  analogy  reason 
must  be  exercised.  And  no  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  reason 
without  a  first  principle  or  self  evident  truth  to  start  from.  *'  This  is  as 
certain,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  as  that  every  house  must  have  a  foundation ; 
that  we  must  have  a  first  principle  from  which  to  reason  is  as  true  of  the 
other  sciences  as  of  that  of  the  mind.  The  mathematician  could  study. 
not  demonstrate  a  single  problem  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  lay  down 
his  propositions,  or  start  from  some  axion.  Laws  in  physics  are 
demonstrated  by  first  assuming  a  theory,  and  then  observmg  whether 
it  will  account  for  a  particular  class  of  phenomena.  Without  an  ad- 
mitted fact  to  start  from  there  can  be  no  advance  in  any  scieno& 
Whether  it  be  internal  or  external  the  fact  must  exist  If  it  be  ex- 
ternal, observation  or  common  sense  may  bear  testimony  to  its  exis- 
tence ;  if  internal,  consciousness  must  be  the  witness.  Observation 
or  common  sense  bears  no  testimony  to  the  existence  of  any  material 
substance  that  thinks ;  consciousness  doeS'bear  testimony  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  being  within  us  that  thinks.  This  fact  must  bo  recognized 
before  we  can  call  analogy  to  our  aid. 

Material  physiologists  begin  with  a  low  order  of  animal^life ;  notice 
the  alterations  and  additions  to  nervous  endowment  as  they  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  living  beings,  and  because  they  discover  the  evidence 
of  greater  mental  activity,  with  each  advancement  of  physical  devel- 
opment, claim  that  the  mind  has  no  actual  existence — tnat  it  is  the 
mere  product  of  organization.  Their  examination  of  nervous  systems, 
however  minute  and  scientific,  reveals  the  presence  of  no  material 
substance  that  thinks  and  feels,  and  can  consequently  furnish  no 
foundation  from  analogy  for  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  of  material 
origin.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  greater  physical  develop- 
ments accompany  greater  intellectual  and  mental' power,  these  de- 
velopments produce  mind.  A  more  rational  investigation  would  dii- 
cover  in  its  ascent  something  superadded  at  each  successive  stage  of 
physical  advancement  until  it  reached  the  highest  order  of  animated 
nature,  man,  in  whom  it  would  discover  not  only  vitality  as  in  plants 
with  instinct  superadded  as  in  the  lower  animals,  but  the  endowment 
of  higher  and  more  wonderful  power,  reason  ;  and  it  would  discover 
further,  that  greater  than  physical  forces  had  supplied  and  adapted 
instrumentalities  for  the  harmonious  and  perfect  operations  of  the 
laws  of  life,  instinct  and  intelligence. 

NATURE  OF  THE  MIND. 

We  can  not  survey  the  universe  without  perceiving  in  the  design, 
adaptation  and  wisdom  that  every  where  pervades  the  workings  of 
nature,  the  influence  of  a  power  greater  than  physical  forces.  No  in- 
organic body  possesses  the  properties  of  life,  or  can  be  made  to  assume 
those  properties  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  contrivance,  by  any 
mere  physical  force.  It  is  only  when  brought  under  the  influence  oif 
the  vital  power  that  it  becomes  organized  and  exhibits  vitality.  As  it 
is  admitted  that  matter  was  created,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  admit 
that  an  agency  which  we  call  the  vital  power  was  created,  nor  thai 
the  mind  has  a  separate  and  independent  existence  from  either  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  our  own 
thoughts,  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  our  perceptions,  and  reflect 
upon  what  passes  within  our  own  minds,  without  being  conscious  of 
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the  existence  of  a  power  which  no  material  suhstance  possesses.  No 
suhstance,  possessed  of  merely  physical  endowment,  can  receive, 
^  retain,  refine  and  spiritualize  impressions  so  as  to  make  them  ohjects 
of  memory  and  imagination,  and  at  last  of  pure  intellection."  There 
is  nothing  in  matter  adequate  to  the  production  of  thought  If  mat- 
ter, or  material  suhstances,  can  not  produce  thought,  the  power  or  he- 
ing  that  produces  it  can  not  he  material.  It  must  therefore  he  imma- 
terial, and  consequently  essentially  different  from  matter.  If  imma- 
terial and  different  from  matter,  it  has  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  doctrine  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  hrain  is  the  organ  through  which  it  acts,  explains  all  the 
various  mental  phenomena  we  experience  and  accounts  for  all  im- 
paired mental  action  through  injured  or  diseased  portions  of  the  brain ; 
no  materialistic  theory  does.  It  is  a  principle  in  jurisprudence  that  a 
hypothesis  that  can  not  reconcile  all  the  circumstances  of  a  case  is  not 
good ;  it  is  a  recognized  rule  in  natural  science  that  a  theory  that  can 
not  explain  or  account  for  all  the  facts  of  a  particular  class  of 
phenomena,  is  not  accepted  as  a  law  of  physics.  We  learn  from 
observation  that  this  immaterial,  separately  existing  power  called 
mind,  acta  through  different  organs,  producing  different  phenom- 
ena, according  as  it  acts  through  one  or  another.  Experience 
also  teaches  us  that  it  enters  into  itself  and  creates  new  objects, 
or  rather  a  new  and  almost  illimitable  world  of  objects  proving 
itself,  instead  of  the  most  dependent  of  all  physical  forces,  the 
most  active  of  all  the  powers  in  the  universe.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  existence  and  powers  of  mind  from  its  emotions  and  actions ;  we 
discover  its  mysterious  connection  with  the  body  from  its  manifesta- 
tions through  our  physical  organs,  we  can  learn  its  immaterial,  spirit- 
ual nature  from  the  light  of  reason  even  without  the  aid  of  Revela- 
tion, but  beyond  these  the  human  mind  is  a  mystery  to  science. 
Though  its  faculties,  like  the  functions  of  the  body,  may  be  partially 
comprehended,  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the  body,  the  char- 
acter by  which  it  imparts  pleasureable  or  disagreeable  emotions,  the 
power  by  which  it  communicates  knowledge,  investigates  its  own  ac- 
tions, and  creates  a  universe  of  ideas  and  thoughts  within  itself,  can 
not  be  detected  by  the  senses,  nor  established  by  any  process  ot 
reasoning,  from  analogy.  Any  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  essence  of 
the  intelligent  principle  by  physical  laws  must  be  fruitless.  Abstract 
science  has  limits  beyond  which  no  process  of  human  investigation 
can  extend  its  researches,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  mind  to 
stop  within  those  limits.  Physical  sciences  have  also  their  boundaries. 
We  can  comprehend  a  material  object  from  its  extension  and  other 
properties.  We  may  even  know  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. But  when  we  undertake  to  explain  the  character  of  the  pri- 
mary essence  of  matter,  we  attempt  to  explore  the  hidden  realms  of 
nature  only  to  find  ourselves  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  fancy. 
We  may  amuse  or  satisfy  ourselves  with  an  "atomic  theory,"  but 
this  is  only  hypothesis,  and  if  even  true  would  but  lead  to  another 
incomprehensible  fact  Even  Newton  could  not  go  beyond  the  great 
discovery  in  science  that  has  immortalized  his  name.  He  demons- 
trated the  law,  but  had  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance  of  the  cause. 

Until  materialism,  and  the  theory  that  the  mind  is  a  function,  a 
secretion,  or  a  mechanical  or  chemical  result  of  cerebral  changes,  and  is 
nothing  else,  is  supported  by  stronger  proofs  than  any  yet  advanced, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  hais  an  inde- 
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p(iiident-,  immaterial,  and  therefore  spiritual  existence.  With  any 
other  belief  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  is  a  responsible  being. 
If  an  external  agent  acting  upon  an  internal  organ  produces  a  power 
within  U3  that  directs  our  actions  and  regulates  our  conduct  accord- 
ing as  it  is  impelled  by  surrounding  circumstances,  how  are  we  to  be 
held  accountaole  for  our  acts?  If  this  power  lead  us  to  the  commw- 
sion  of  theft,  murder  or  other  crime,  is  it  not  the  fault  of  our  organism 
in  the  formation  of  which  we  had  no  voice,  and  the  extraneous  agents 
which  we  did  not  create  ?  Is  the  propensity  to  steal,  is  the  act  of  theft 
itself  any  thing  but  involuntary  reflex  action  excited  by  the  presence 
of  some  attractive  object  ?  And  is  this  not  what  is  practically  claiuied 
by  those  who  deny  that  reason  has  any  influence  upon  the  will  and 
assert  that  all  the  design  exhibited  by  the  latter  is  the  mere  physical 
result  of  a  particular  organization  ?  If  all  mental  action,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  lead,  are  unavoidable  physical  necessities,  there 
would  be  no  just  foundation  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  and  civil 
law.  And  this  is  virtually  admitted  by  Dr.  Maudsley  when  he  declares 
that  theology  and  jurisprudence  must  both  rest,  if  they  are  to  rest 
safely,  upon  the  study  of  man's  material  organization. 


KENTUCKY    LEGISLATURE. 

BILL  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  sections  of  this  bill,  and  find  them 
an  excellent  summary  of  provisions  intended  to  effect  the  purposes 
foreshadowed  in  its  title. 

The  measure  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  J.  Q.  Cheno- 
with,  who  made  a  very  able  and  conclusive  argument  in  its  support, 
showing  its  importance,  and  its  influence  in  many  aspects  upon  the 
general  welfare.  It  passed  that  body  by  a  large  majority ;  of  course 
it  was  sanctioned  by  all  the  intelligent  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ihroughout  tlie  commonwealth. 

Subsoquontly  the  Bill  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  house,  and 
was  lost  by  a  cunsidorablo  majority  ;  a  number  of  persons  calling  them- 
solves  doctors  voting  against  it. 

What  section  of  Owl  Creek  these  gentlemen  represent  we  have  not 
ascertain(»(l — most  probably  they  went  up  to  Frankfort  from  some 
region  where  a  schoolhoiise  would  be  an  anomaly,  and  where  '*yarb" 
and  steam  doctors  flourish  in  ])orpetual  verdure.  Their  votes  on  this 
rjuestion  show  that  tliey  only  want  the  necessary  length  of  ears  to  be 
class.Hl  with  a  certain  (jiiadrupod  of  illustrious  memory. 

Wo  hope  the  talented  young  Senator  from  Mercer  County  will  not 
be  discouraged,  that  he  will  be  backed  by  the  profession  throuirhout 
the  State,  and  that,  at  some  subsc^nuent  legislation,  he  will  succeed  in 
passing  this  important  measure.  .  J.  H.  TATR 


Ki.roitrs  ox  the  pROc.ur.ss  ok  Pkactical  and  Scientific  MEi>iciyB 
IX  different  tarts  of  the  World.    (For  the  Year  bej^iiinini^ 
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June  1, 1868,  and  ondinjf  June  1, 18G9.)  Edited  by  Horace  Dobell, 
M.  D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Dij?ea.«es  of  the 
Chest,  etc.  etc.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.    1870.    8vo.  pp.  G45. 

This  is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  Dr.  Dobell  will  not  only  receive 
for  it  the  thanks  of  the  ph5'sicians  of  his  own  country,  but  ol  tliose  of 
all  other  countries ;  and  if  we  can  say  so  much  for  this  the  first  volume, 
whicli  was  prepare<l  under  great  difficuties  and  disadvantages,  how 
much  more  can  be  said  of  the  forthcoming  yearly  num]>ers  when  the 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  will  have  been  |)erfected,  for  it  is  the 
purpo<e  to  issue  a  similar  publication  from  year  to  year. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  bring  together  in  the  English  language 
original  and  independent  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  written 
by  distinguished  men  resident  in  the  countries  which  they  represent. 
It  is  a  mirror,  in  fact,  in  which  the  physician  is  able  to  see  the  progre.>s 
of  medicine  wherever  the  science  is  cultivated.  In  the  volume  before 
us,  each  writer,  after  giving  the  topography  of  the  country  or  district 
from  which  he  writes,  and  describing  tne  climate,  etc  then  relates 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  epidemics  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  year,  and  such  other  information  as  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  of  interest. 

Among  the  papers  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be  found  the 
*•  Report  on  Mechanical  Appliances^  Instruments  and  Inventions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  icorld  by  Heather  Bigg,  Associate  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  etcJ'^  We  would  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some 
of  the  facts  of  interest  it  contains,  but  we  have  not  the  space  at  tlie 
present  time.  We  will  avail  oui*selves,  however,  of  the  opportunity  at 
anotlier  time.  Also  a  paper  of  very  ^reat  interest  is  the  report  on  the 
Pro<ci'css  of  Medicine  in  the  United  Kidgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Every  scientific  fact  of  interest  in  medicine  that  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  researches  of  the  learned  in  the  profession  of  the-^c 
countries  is  here  noted. 

The  editor  states  that  he  was  particidarly  desirous  that  America 
ghould  be  weU  represented  in  the  work,  and  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  a  new  society  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  '•lleport- 
in^  the  Progress  of  Medicine,"  but  it  was  in  a  too  embryonic  con- 
dition to  make  its  labors  available  for  the  present  volume.  He, 
however,  looks  forward  to  one  of  a  most  comprehensive  nature  in 
1870.  There  are  therefore  but  two  papers  from  this  country,  one  by 
Dr.  Brewer  Mattocks,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  "  Climatology  of 
Consumption  icith  sj>ecial  reference  to  Minnesota ;^^  and  one  by  Dr»  A. 
Buppaner,  of  New  \  ork  on  *'  Laryngoscopy  and  Bhinoscopy, 

The  Physiology  of  Man  ;  designed  to  represent  the  existing  state  of 
Physiological  Science,  as  applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human 
Bocly.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D«  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Micros- 
copy in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  3Iedical  College,  etc.    Secretion, 
Excretion,  Ductless  Glands,  Nutrition,  Animal  Heat,  Move- 
ments, Voice  and  Speech.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati ;  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  1870,  Svo.,  pp.  526. 
This  is  a  tliird  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  physiology  by  Dr.  Flint,  and 
with  it  all  the  subjects  belonging  to  that  department  that  are  usually 
taught  in  meilical  schools,  or  are  treated  of  in  systematic  works,  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  original  plan  of  the  work  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  three  volumes,  as  each  one  constitutes  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct treatise,  being  complete  in  itself,  while  the  full  series  is  intended 
to  cover  the  entire  subject  of  human  physiology.  In  recording  tlie 
success  of  the  parts  already  published,  the  author  states  that  he  feels 
his  labors  have  been  more  than  appreciated. 
Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  this  volume  have  been  investigate*! 
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by  the  author  by  original  experiments,  and  he  has  succeeded  In  de- 
veloping quite  a  number  of  new  facts.  The  most  prominent  points 
developed  by  original  investigation  in  the  present  volume  are,  the  dis- 
covery of  an  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  that  has  never  before  been 
described,  and  the  mechanism  of  glycogenesis,  a  question  that  seons 
now  to  be  definitely  settled,  notwitnstanding  the  apparently  opposite 
results  obtained  by  different  experimenters. 

In  regard  to  the  two  views  held  by  physiologists  as  to  the  origin  of 
cholesterine — whether  it  is  deposited  m  the  nervous  matter  from  the 
blood,  or  is  formed  in  the  brain  and  talcen  up  by  the  blood — Dr.  Flint, 
after  experimenting  upon  four  animals,  concluaed  that  cholesterine  ^ 
produced  in  the  brain,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
tills  organ.  But  as  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part  where  cholesterine  is 
produced,  he  states  that  it  is  rendered  very  probable  that,  in  the  general 
venous  system,  the  cholesterine  which  the  blood  contains  is  produccMl 
in  the  substance  of  the  nerves. 

In  proof  that  cholesterine  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  disassimila- 
tion  of  nervous  tissue,  and  that  its  formation  is  proportionate  in  activity 
to  the  nutrition  oi  the  nerves,  he  tested  the  blood  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons affected  with  paralysis.  The  results  of  these  experiments  is  very 
interesting.  Not  a  single  crystal  of  cholesterine  was  found  in  any  of 
the  three  specimens  of  olood  from  the  paralyzed  side,  while  about  the 
normal  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  from  the  sound  side. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  follow  our  author  still  further  in  his  original 
researches,  but  we  have  not  the  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  his  own 
investigations  he  has  discovered  a  number  of  new  facts  in  physiology 
and  settled  quite  a  number  of  points  that  were  formerly  in  doubt.  The 
book  is  the  most  readable  work  on  the  subject  we  ever  had  theprivil^^ 
of  perusing.    Indeed  it  is  quite  entertaining. 

The  Cell  Doctrine  :    Its  History  and  Present  State.    For  the  use  of 

students  in  Medicine  and  Dentistry.    Also  a  copious  Bibliography 

of  the  subject.    By  James  Tyson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy  in 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.     With  a  colored  plate  and 

other  illustrations.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     Cinciii- 

nati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.  1870, 12mo.  pp.  150. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  little  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 

every  physician  and  student  of  medicine.  Its  pages  contain  what  could 

otherwise  only  be  learned  by  the  perusal  of  many  works.    The  author 

has  sought  to  obtain  a  continuous  nistory  of  the  evolution  of  the  **  cell 

doctrine^'  up  to  its  present  state,  without  embarrassing  his  pagM 

with  a  large  number  of  isolated  facts.    He  has  attempted,  no  woven  to 

secure  a  completeness,  and  to  make  the  work  useful  to  physicians  and 

others  engaged  in  research,  by  careful  references,  and  the  addition  of 

a  bibliography,  which  he  has  sought  to  make  accurate  and  extended. 

We  have  here  given  us  sufficiently  in  detail  for  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea,  the  doctrines  in  regard  to  "cells"  of  Schleiden  &  Schwann; 
Henle,  in  1841;  Martin  Barry,  in  1840;  Huxley,  in  1863;  J.  Hughes 
Bennett,  in  1855;  Todd  &  Bowman,  in  1856;  Virchow,  in  1858;  Sar- 
code  of  Dujardin.  Protoplasm  of  Max  Schultze,  1835-61 ;  Dr.  Beale,  in 
1861 ;  liobln— F.  A.  Ponchet,  1867 ;  Prof.  Huxley,  1869 ;  and  the  author's 
views,  which  agree  pretty  much  with  those  of  Beale. 

The  author  holds  that  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  the  pabulum  comOB 
to  it  from  the  periphery ;  being  strained  through  the  formed  material 
and  the  new  germinal  matter  takes  its  place  in  or  near  the  centre  of 
the  original  mass,  constituting  a  new  centre  of  germinal  matter,  which 
may  !)e  the  nucleus,  if  no  other  circumscribed  centre  be  present,  orthe 
nucleolus  if  it  be  deposited  witliin  such  a  centre.  Other  new  centres 
may  again  take  position  within  these,  and  assume  the  relation  of  nu- 
cleolus to  the  original  nucleolus,  which  now  becomes  the  nucleus,  an 
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older  centre  of  germinal  matter;  while  the  original  nucleus  has  proba- 
bly been  converted  into  the  second  constituent  of  the  cell,  the  formed 

material.  

Manual  of  Choiical  Examination  of  the  Urine  in  Disease,  with 
brief  directions  for  the  examination  of  the  most  common  varieties 
of  Urinary  Calculi.    By  Austin  Flint,  jr.  M.  D.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.  76. 
This  IS  a  very  convenient  and  useful  little  volume  both  for  the  phy- 
sician and  the  student.    The  author  very  well  describes  the  scope  of 
the  work :  "  My  chief  aim,  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  work,  has 
been  to  enable  the  busy  practitioner  to  make  for*  himself  rapidly  and 
easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  urine,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  my  own  experience  in  eliminating  little  difficulties  in  the  manipu- 
lations, and  in  reducing  processes  ofanalysis  to  the  utmost  simplicity 
that  is  consistent  with  accuracy.    Having  for  many  years  been  daily 
in  the  habit  of  making  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
urine  for  physicians,  ffelt  that  I  was  able  to  appreciate  pretty  thorough- 
ly what  is  required  in  ordinary  practice." 


Clilit(rvi%t. 


Academy  of  Medicine.— At  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  held  the  first  Monday  of 
March,  Dr.  Wm.  Carson  was 
elected  President.  The  choice  is  a 
very  good  one.  Not  having  a  list 
before  us,  we  are  unable  to  give 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  select- 
ed for  the  other  offices. 


American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.—The  Twenty-first  Annual 
Session  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  May  3,  1870,  at  11  A.  M. 

The  following  Committees  are  ex- 
pected to  report:— On  Cultivation 
of  the  Cinchona  Tree,  Dr.  Lemuel 
J.  Deal,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman ; 
on  the  Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Dis- 
ease with  special  reference  to  re- 
cent microscopic  investigations  on 
that  subject,  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  U. 
S.  A.,  Chairman ;  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Force,  Physical  and  Vital,  Dr. 
John  Waters,  Missouri,  Chairman : 
on  Variola,  Dr.  Joseph  Jones, 
Louisiana,  Chairman ;  on  the  Rela- 
tive Advantages  of  Syme's  and 
PirogoflTs  mode  of  Amputating  at 
the  Ankle,  Dr.  G.  A.  Otis,  U.  8.  A., 
Chairman ;  on  a  National  Medical 
School,  Dr.  P.  G.  Smith,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman ;  on  Commission- 
ers to  aid  in  Trials  Involving 
Scientific  Testimony,  Dr.  John 
Ordronaux,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 


On  the  Climatology  and  Epidem- 
ics of— Maine,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston; 
New  Hampshire,  Dr.  A.  P.  Stack- 

Sole ;  Vermont,  Dr.  Henry  Janes ; 
[assachu setts.  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch ; 
Rhode  Island,  Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons ; 
Connecticut,  Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt ;  New 
York,  Dr.  W.  F.  Thoms ;  New  Jer- 
sey, Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  D. F. Condie:  Maiyland, 
Dr.  O.  S.  Mahon;  Georgia,  Dr. 
Juriah  Harriss ;  Missouri,  Dr.  Geo. 
Englemau;  Alabama.  Dr.  R.  F. 
MiSiel;  Texas,  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard; 
Illinois,  Dr.  R.  C.  Hamll ;  Indiana, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Hlbberd ;  District  of  Col- 
umbia, Dr.  T.  Antisell ;  Iowa.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Hughes;  Michigan,  Dr.  Abm. 
Sager ;  Ohio,  Dr.  T.  L.  Neal ;  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch;  Tennes- 
see, Dr.  B.  W.  Avent;  West  Virgi- 
nia, Dr.  E.  A.  HUdreth ;  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Samuel  WlUey;  Virginia,  Dr. 
W.  O.  Owen ;  Delaware,  Dr.  L.  B. 
Bush;  Arkansas,  Dr.  G.  W.  Law- 
rence: Mississippi,  Dr.  W.  Comp- 
ton;  Louisiana,  Dr.  L.  T.  Pimm; 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  J.  K.  Bartlett ;  Ken- 
tucky, Dr.  J.  D.  Jackson. 

On  Veterinary  Colleges,  Dr. 
Thomas  Antisell,  D.  C,  Chairman ; 
on  Medical  Ethics,  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Sayre,  N.  Y«,  Chairman ;  on  Amer- 
ican Necrology,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox, 
Maryland,  Chairman:  to  Memor- 
ialize State  Medical  Societies,  Dr. 
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X.  S.  Davis,  Illinoif!,  Chainuan;  on 
Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  Dr.  F. 
G.  Smith,  Pennsylvania,  Cliairman ; 
on  Medical  P^lucation,  Dr.  T.  (>. 
Uicliarilson,  Louisiana,  Chairman ; 
on  Medical  Literature,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  U.  S.  A.,  Chairman; 
on  Prize  P^ssays,  Dr.  Grafton  Tyler, 
D.  C«  Chairman.  Voluntary  com- 
munications will  be  presented  by 
— Dr.  John  Curwen,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Proper  Treatment  oi*  the  In- 
sane; Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Physiological  Laws 
of  Human  Increase. 

Secretaries  of  all  medical  organ- 
izations are  requested  to  forward 
lists  of  their  Delegates  as  soon  as 
elected,to  thePermanent  Secretary. 

Any  respectable  physician  who 
may  clesire  to  attend,  but  cannot  do 
so  as  a  delegate,  may  be  made  a 
member  by  invitation,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

W.  B.  Atkin'sox 

Permanent  Secy. 
1400  Pine  St,,  Philadelphia, 

COLLKGE  COMMKNCKMENTS.— Our 

March  number  was  too  far  advanc- 
ed, at  the  time  the.v  took  place,  to 
mention  the  Commencement  Kx- 
(^•oises  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  and  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lefje.  The  latter  occurred  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  28. 

Tlie  Medical  College  of  Ohio  held 
iU  Annual  Commencoment  at  the 
College,  Tuesday  morning,  March 
1,  at  II  o'clock.  Kev.  Mr.  Ilaly 
opened  the  exercises  with  praver, 
and  Judge  Dickson,  as  President 
pro  tern  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
addressed  the  graduates  and  deliv- 
ered the  diplomas.  Prof  C.  D.  Pal- 
mer delivenul  the  Valedictory  Ad- 
dn^ss.  His  sul)ject  was  •'I'rofos- 
sional  Success,"*aiid  we  understand 
he  treated  it  in  an  able  manner. 

LONMJVIKW  AsYLi'M.—Prof.  II.  E. 
Foote,  Professor  in  the  Miami  Med- 
ical Colh'gp^  has  been  appointed, 
and  has  accepted,  we  understand, 
assistant  phvsician  to  Longview 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Cinchona.— The  London  Lancet 


says  that  the  range  of  growth  of 
this  plant  is  being  rapidly  extend- 
ed. During  the  Indian  niutinjr  the 
enormous  price  given  for  quialne 
at  Bombay,  and  elsewhere  in  tliat 
presidency,  proved  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  cinchona  plant 
in  that  country,  and  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  since  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  A  new 
variety,  yielding  a  larger  i>er  cen- 
tage  of  quinine  than  any  species 
yet  analysed,  has  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Broughton,  the  <iuinolog[i«C 
to  the  Madras  Government ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  collected  in  the  Loxa  UL^trict 
of  the  Andes.  About  four  thous- 
and  cinchona  trees  have  latelv  been 
planted  in  the  island  of  St.  llelena, 
and  as  the  climate  is  specially 
favorable,  and  the  inhabitants  skxlt- 
ful  in  the  management  of  the  trees 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  place 
of  call  for  many  vessels  ^should  not, 
in  this  way,  supplement  uscfuUy 
her  somewhat  scanty  revenues. 
The  epidemic  at  Mauritius  in  1867. 
showed  sulliciently  the  importance 
of  cheapening  quinine  at  home  and 
abroad  in  every  possible  way. 

The  European  Mail.*— Tliis  is  a 
weeklv  journal  published  In  Lon- 
don, I^ngland,  and  is  designed  for 
foreign  circulation.  AniericaD 
readers  will  find  it  the  best  foreij(D 
newspaper  the}'  can  take,  as  it  con* 
tains  a  complete  summary  of  news 
of  every  description.  Each  num- 
ber, besides  containin*j  the  latest 
intelligence  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  announces  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  steamers  and  lists 
t)f  passentrers,  and  many  items  of 
personal  interest.  Each  number 
also  CO u tains  a  literary  supplement 
giving  quite  full  reviews  ot  all  new 
books.  Subscription,  inclusive  ol 
postage,  3Us.  per  annum. 


Oi-ivEu  Optics  Maoazixe.— This 


I 


in  monthly  parts.  In  its  uowdreas 
it  i)resents  a  very  tastcAil  appear- 
ance. It  is  still  published  in  weekly 
parts.  We  can  cordiallv  recom- 
mend it  to  all.    Trice  $2.oO  a  year. 
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ON  ABSCESS  IN  BONE. 

By  Geo.  C.  Blackmak,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Medical  College 

of  Ohio,  etc. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  journal  I  reported  instances 
in  which  trephining  had  relieved  and  cured  cases  of  abscess  in 
bone,  and  after  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  operation  of  trephining  for  amputation  in  this  disease, 
remarked  that,  in  certain  instances,  we  had  amputated  at  the 
knee  joint  for  extensive  abscess  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
which  was  about  to  invade  the  knee  joint ;  as  we  had  also  through 
the  thigh  for  chronic  abscess  in  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 
We  give  the  details  of  a  case  in  which  we  performed  Garden's 
amputation  at  the  knee  joint,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1868. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Miller,  aet.  33,  emaciated,  and  countenance  indica- 
tive of  great  sufTering.  Some  fifteen  years  before  received  a 
wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  from  the  blade  of  a  pen 
knife,  which,  in  falling,  struck  the  bone,  bending  the  point  of  the 
blade.  For  several  years  he  at  times  experienced  numb,  prick- 
ling sensations  at  the  seat  of  injury,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  expansion  of  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  dull,  deep-seated  pain.  The  int^u- 
ments  retained  their  natural  color.  Iron,  iodine,  with  various 
remedies,  were  used  freely,  without  producing  any  change  in 
the  bone,  and  temporary  relief  could  be  obtained  only  through 
the  effects  of  the  preparations  of  opium.  The  pain  became  so 
severe,  and  his  health  so  impaired,  that  he  consulted  Dr.  Thacker, 
of  Fort  Wa,yne,  Ind.  who,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1868,  laid  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  tibia  freely  open,  and  gouged  out  the  cavity, 
which  contained  pus  with  carious  bone.  This  operation  gave- 
14— Vol.  IH. 
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relief  for  some  two  months,  during  which  time  the  wound  con- 
tinued to  discharge  a  little.  About  the  end  of  the  third  month 
the  opening  closed,  and  the  pain  again  became  intolerable,  and 
so  continued  until  the  amputation  on  the  16th  October,  1808. 
Although  the  articular  cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  tibia 
had  not  been  perforated,  it  was  the  only  boundary  remaining 
between  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  articulation.  The 
wound  made  by  the  amputation  healed  very  kindly,  but  for 
several  weeks  our  patient  remained  greatly  prostrated,  with  indi- 
cations of  pulmonary  trouble.  He  left  the  city  about  six  weeks 
after  the  operation,  and  in  a  short  time  his  health  began  to  im- 
prove, and  in  June  he  was  able  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Synod 
(Ger.  Ref.)  in  Wisconsin.  The  atmosphere  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin seemed  greatly  to  invigorate  him,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home,  Miamisburgh,  O.,  in  better  health  than  he  had  been  for 
many  years.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  some  two  weeks 
since,  with  an  artificial  limb  applied  by  Palmer,  and  with  abun- 
dant strength  to  enter  again  upon  his  labors. 

The  extent  of  the  cavity,  some  four  inches  in  length  and  three 
inches  in  width,  together  with  the  previous  operation  performed 
by  that  excellent  physician.  Dr.  Thacker,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arc 
sufficient  evidence  that  amputation  was  the  only  alternative. 

In  another  case  of  chronic  abscess  in  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  with  a  very  narrow  sinus  communicating  with  the 
cavity,  so  intense  was  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and  so  ema- 
ciated his  condition,  I  resorted  to  amputation  of  the  thigh ;  but 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was 
exhausted,  and  the  hygienic  condition  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  unfavorable,  he  survived  but  for  a  few  da3'^8.  In 
this  case  neither  motion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  nor  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  gave  rise  to  pain.  The  abscess  was 
limited  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  the  walls  of  which 
were  expanded,  and  the  cartilage  covering  the  end  of  the  femur 
was  nearly  perforated  by  the  ulceration  which  must  have  soon 
communicated  with  the  joint. 

In  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Oazeite,  Feb.  25,  1854,  is  the 
report  of  a  very  interesting  case  of  abscess  in  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur  worthy  of  record  in  connection  with  the  one 
above  mentioned.  The  patient,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  was  a  **  very  strumous  "  boj,  who 
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died  of  pneumoDia  after  he  left  the  hospital,  where  he  had  been 
treated  for  diseased  knee-joint.  "  At  the  autopsy  but  a  small 
quantity  of  pus  was  found  in  the  joint,  and  no  general  inflamma- 
tion. The  cartilages  were  sound  in  all  pai*t8,  excepting  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  external  condyle,  where  it  had  disappeared, 
and  a  sinus,  capable  of  admitting  a  qulU,  led  into  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  bone.  The  section  of  the  articular  head  showed 
a  cavity  capable  of  containing  a  walnut,  in  which  was  found 
f  us,  and  a  portion  of  completely  detached  bone,  which  about 
half  filled  it.  The  report  adds  that  the  bone  around  the  cavity 
was  much  indurated,  and  its  cancelli  filled,  but  there  was  no 
"  lymph  "  membrane  lining  the  cavity.  There  were  specks  here 
and  there  looking  like  tubercle,  although  the  microscope  failed  to 
make  the  matter  certain. 

In  the  London  Medical  Times  and  OazHi€y  Augnst  15, 1863, 
there  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  pain  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
relieved  by  operation  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paget.  The  case 
possesses  decided  interest,  as  illustrating  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  cases.  The 
following  is  an  abstract : 

"  G.  C.  aged  thirty-two,  a  farm  laborer,  was  in  good  health  udUI  his 
fifteenth  year,  when,  after  being  exposed  to  wet  weather,  and  after 
kneeling  for  some  time  on  damp  ground,  he  was  suddenly  laid  up  on 
account  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  knee-joint,  and  lower  part  of  the 
thigh.  Abscesses  formed  slowly,  and  opened  above  the  joint  over  each 
condyle  of  the  femur :  but  after  about  four  months'  confinement  to 
the  house,  he  returned  to  his  work. 

"  Seven  years  after  this  several  large  spicuUe  of  bone  "  worked  out" 
through  the  original  sinuses,  which  had  never  healed,  but  which  had 
not  caused  him  much  trouble,  nor  had  oblig^  him  to  leave  his  work 
during  any  part  of  all  this  tima  These  sinuses,  however,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  dead  bones,  healed,  and  the  limb  became  as  useful 
as  everj  and  remained  sound  until  about  eight  months  before  his 
admission  into  the  Hospital,  when  he  was  again  laid  up  with  pain  at 
the  original  seat  of  the  mischief.  He  has  not  been  able  to  work 
since. 

*'  When  he  was  admitted,  the  right  leg  could  not  be  straightened,  and 
he  complained  of  great  pain,  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  especially  at 
night,  about  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh.  There  was  some  slight  effusion 
into  the  knee-joint,  and  the  soft  parts  around  were  a  little  hot 
and  tender.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur,  too,  felt  as  if  somewhat 
thickened. 

**  The  limb  was  put  up  in  splints,  etc.  so  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  quiet 
and  level.  Compound  mercurial  liniment  was  applied  to  the  painful 
parts.  But  no  good  seemed  to  be  derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  most  prominent  symptons,  viz..  the  consitant, 
fixed,  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  was  concerned. 
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Subsequently,  under  the  suspicioni  rather  strengthened  by  the  feeling 
of  thickening  around  the  bone,  that  the  pain  might  be  due  to  a 
periosteal  affection,  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  adminis- 
tered, but  with  no  benefit  whatever,  and  the  pain  still  remained 
wholly  unrelieved  after  calomel  and  opium  had  been  given  until  the 
gums  were  slightly  affected. 

"  Mr.  Pi^et  therefore  made  an  incision  in  the  outer  and  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  through  the  integuments  and  muscles,  down  to  tiie 
bone,  and  cut  through  the  periosteum.  With  the  exception  of  slight 
thickening  and  roughening  from  the  deposit  of  the  new  bone,  no 
abnormal  condition  of  this  or  any  of  the  superficial  structures  was 
exposed  by  the  operation.  Nothing  further  was  therefore  done,  aiMi 
the  patient  was  sent  back  to  bed. 

"  March  2. — He  has  had  little  or  no  pain  since  the  operation,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  six  weeks  after  it,  he  is  in  good  health  with  the 
wound  healing  well 

"  July,  1863. — He  left  the  Hospital  some  time  ago  quite  well,  and  free 
from  pain,  of  which  he  had  had  no  return  since  the  operation." 

Mr.  Hancock  amputated  the  thigh  in  the  case  of  a  circum- 
scribed abscess  of  the  femur.  We  take  the  following  report  of 
the  case  from  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Nov.  1852» 
and  which  is  the  substance  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Avery 
as  he  presented  the  specimen  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Pathological  Society,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  cases  of  circumscribed  abscess  of  the  femur,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Hancock's  case  to  lead  to  the  inference, 
until  after  the  operation,  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  necrosis. 

"  The  patient,  a  jeweler,  aged  thirty,  had  suffered  from  more  or  lew 
pain  eleven  months.  The  pain  had  never  been  very  severe,  and  he 
was  not  aware  he  had  ever  received  a  blow  on  the  part  Abaoessea 
had  formed ;  and  on  several  occasions  free  iifcisions  nad  been  made 
down  to  the  bone.  A  probe  could  be  passed  fairly  into  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  but  no.loose^equestra  were  felt  The  two  lower  thirds  of 
the  bone  were  greatly  enlarged.  As  he  was  much  reduced  by  repeated 
attacks  of  general  disturbance,  and  was  getting  daily  worse,  it  wia 
judged  advisable  at  once  to  remove  the  limb.  On  making  a  sectioii 
of  the  femur,  no  dead  bone  was  found;  but  a  sinus  was  observed,  aor* 
rounded  bv  a  deposit  of  new  bone,  an  inch  in  thickness^  leading  into 
a  well-defined  cavity  in  its  shaft,  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  with  the 
lower  third.  This  cavity  contained  pus,  was  large  enough  to  hold  a 
couple  of  almonds,  and  was  lined  by  a  distinct  pyogenic  membrane. 
A  very  considerable  deposit  of  new  bone  had  taken  place  under  the 
periosteum  of  the  entire  lower  two  thirds  of  the  femur,  and  the  noradnl- 
lary  cavity  was  filled  with  a  similar  material" 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Tramactions  of  the  Paihologicd 
Society  of  London  there  is  a  notice  of  a  specimen  presented  hy 
Mr.  Price,  after  excision  of  the  knee-jobit  for  abscess  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur. 
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In  Tol.  XV.  of  the  same  work  is  a  description  of  a  specimen 
of  circamscribed  abscess  in  the  extremity  of  the  nlna,  in  whieli 
excision  of  the  elbow-ioint  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  May^ 
1856,  Professor  Willard  Parker  presented  a  leg,  which  he  had 
removed  from  a  man  aged  thirty-five  years.  ''He  was  of  good 
constitution,  and  fifteen  years  ago  had  sprained  his  left  ankle. 
Five  years  after  the  accident  he  consulted  Dr.  P.,  who  directed 
the  usual  remedies  for  inflammation,  and  enjoined  repose.  In 
January  last  he  had  inflammation  in  the  joint,  and  three  months 
ago  the  doctor  was  called  to  amputate.  He  advised  delay,  and 
found  no  ulcer,  but  some  pus  over  the  internal  malleolus,  which 
he  discharged.  ^  '^ithin  ten  days  past  he  has  had  a  return  of  the 
violent  sympto»^^<^ince  which  time  his  suffering  has  beenintense, 
nearly  equate  full  U  of  tetanus.  On  examination  of  the  limb 
after  amp/  in  whithe  tibia  was  found  to  contain  an  abscess,  such 
as  is  pij^mput^ly  described  by  Brodie.  No  pain  had  been 
produced^At^l^ssure  of  the  foot  against  the  leg.  Dr.  Parker 
had  seen  iN^imilar  abscess  in  the  femur  of  a  woman  some  years 
ago."  A  curious  and  instructive  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Mr.  Paget  We  give  the  report  as  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Timet  and  OazeUe,  Feb.  25, 1854 : 

"On  Saturday  week  (Feb.  11)  a  rather  delicate  looking  lad,  aged 
twelve,  was  brought  into  the  operating  theatre  of  this  no8pitftl,in 
order  to  have  an  operation  performed,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
abscess  Within  the  lower  extremity  of  his  right  tibia.  Mr.  Paget, 
under  whose  care  he  was,  had  just  previously  made  some  observations 
to  those  present  on  the  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  boy  had  been  in 
the  hospital  for  ten  weeks,  having  been  admitted  for  a  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  bone  just  abo^e  the  ankle,  of  fourteen  months'  duration, 
and  said  to  have  been  first  excited  by  a  kick.  Soon  after  admission, 
in  the  hope  that  the  disease  might  be  superficial  to  the  bone  itseU^ 
the  periosteum  had  been  freely  aivided,  but  without  any  relief  what- 
ever resulting  The  incisions  had  now  almost  healed,  and  from  the 
fact^  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  was 
obviously  enlarged,  the  ankle-joint  being  unaffected,  and  that  the  boy 
had  suffered  from  pain  of  a  continuance  and  severity  otherwise  inex- 
plicable, Mr.  Paget  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  pro- 
bably an  abscess  witiiin  the  bone  itself.  To  the  eye,  at  first  glance, 
the  appearance  of  the  foot  suggested  inflammation  of  the  ankle,  there 
being  general  rounded  tumefaction  of  the  part ;  but,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  was  seen  that  the  swelling  was  not  at  the  joint,  but  Just  above 
it;  there  was  a  cicatrix,  with  a  small  unhealed  part  in  its  centre, 
extending  alone  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  from  over  the  malleo- 
lus to  three  inches  above  it    Chloroform  having  been  administered, 
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Mr.  Paget  commenced  his  operation  at  the  sight  of  the  former  inci- 
sion, by  dissecting  up  a  curved  flap  of  skin,  together  with  the  perioBteum 
from  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  shin.  The  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis 
was  now  found  investing  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tibia,  ana  it  nay- 
ing  been  shaved  away,  the  bone  itself  was  exposed.  A  discolored 
spot  was  noticed  on  its  surface,  in  which  the  vessels  were  of  unusual 
size,  and  the  bone  structure  evidently  congested,  and  this  was,  there- 
fore, selected  as  the  one  most  promising  for  the  application  of  the 
trephine.  The  instrument  used  was  one  of  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  with  it  the  bone  wall,  although  nluch  thickened  and 
condensed,  was  easily  cut  through.  The  pellet  of  bone  removed  did 
not  present  anything  on  its  under  surface  like  the  lining  membrane 
of  an  abscess,  and  no  pus  escaped  when  it  was  lifted  out  While 
probing,  however,  jus  1;  afterwards,  the  thin  abscess  wall,  which  had 
oeen  exposed,  but  not  perforated,  gave  way,  and  nearly  half  a  drachm 
of  thick,  healthy  pus  escaped.  The  cavity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  probe,  was  circumscribed,  and  aboui<capable  of  holding 
a  hazel-nut.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  €F  ^i  bone  within  it 
The  womd  was  covered  with  wet  lint,  and  ^^©'paap^*^*  returned  to 
bed.  He  has  hitherto  progressed  satisfactorilji^Vftin  has  been 
quite  relieved,  and  the  exposed  bone  is  granulatin[owing  ily." 

In  the  TransacHons  of  the  Pathological  Sodet^/y^^  *Jkdon,  vol. 
ii.  there  is  a  brief  description  of  a  specimen  pi^T^  ed  by  Mr. 
Partridge,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  but  it  is  not  stlRJd  whether 
the  limb  was  amputated ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  such 
was  the  case.  In  this  there  was  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tibia,  and  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  surface. 
It  is  mentioned  that,  in  the  fistulous  passage  was  found  a  small 
piece  of  necrosed  bone,  which  was  '^  probably,  as  in  similar  casee* 
the  cause  of  the  abscess." 

In  the  St  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  1869,  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  five  cases  of  chronic  abscess  of  the  tibU 
was  treated  in  that  Institution,  and  that  one  was  subjected  to 
amputation.  In  another,  in  which  the  absc.ess  in  the  head  of  the 
tibia  was  very  large,  and,  from  the  report,  the  condition  in  the 
main  similar  to  what  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, trephining  was  resorted  to,  but  pyaemia  supervened'  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  operation,  and  In  five  days  the  patient  died. 

Did  time  permit  we  should  like  to  notice  that  class  of  cases 
described  by  Mr.  Paget,  under  the  head  of  Residual  Abseesses, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1809. 
He  mentions  instances  of  successful  trephining  in  cases  of  old 
sequestrum  cavities,  ^'  with  rigid  walls  and  suppurating  linings, 
just  that  in  which  we  might  expect  an  incomplete  filling-up  with 
new  tissue,  and  remaining  spaces  filled  with  pus."    We  should 
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be  glad  also  to  examine  the  relations  existing  in  certain  cases  of 
circumscribed  abscesses  of  bone,  with  the  cavities  formed  by 
"  tubercle"  in  the  same  structure ;  but  we  must  conclude  our 
hastily  drawn  up  paper — ^not,  however,  without  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  trephining  for  abscess  in  bone,  as  mentioned  by  M. 
Paul  Broca,  under  the  head  of  Osteitis,  in  Costello's  Cyclopsedia 
of  Practical  Surgery.  Up  to  the  year  1856,  he  asserts  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  a  single  operation  of  the  kind  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  he  gives,  as  have  the  majority  of  writers,  the 
credit  of  priority  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  In  the  February 
number  of  this  journal,  p.  59,  we  showed  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  statement,  but  at  that  time  had  not  seen  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1853. 
In  this  are  the  full  particulars  of  a  case  of  '*  Pus  in  the  shaft  of 
the  Tibia,"  in  which  Dr.  Strong  had,  by  trephining,  saved  a  limb 
in  which  amputation  was  about  to  be  performed.  Dr.  Strong 
remarks  that  he  had  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Nathan  Smith, 
then  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  that  he  had  seen  him  in  many 
cases  of  the  kind  resort  to  a  similar  operation.  This  statement 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  read  our  previous  paper, 
and  who  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  contributions  of  our  own  country- 
men to  conservative  surgery. 


HEPATIC    COLIC. 

By  J.  B.  A.  KiSK,  M.  D.,  Morgan,  Ky. 

Four  remarkable  cases  of  hepatic  colic  have  come  under  my 
observation,  and  were  studied  in  reference  to  a  more  definite 
plan  of  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  proposed  foiHhe  expul- 
sion of  biliary  calculi.  The  result  has  been  a  more  reliable  and 
satisfactory  mode ;  although  one  of  the  latest  and  best  authors  *■ 
says :  ''  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  done  by  dieans  of  these  or  an}' 
other  remedies  to  expedite  their  passage,"  i.  0.,  the  passage  of 
the  gall  stones.  And  modem  medical  literature,  too,  appears 
to  abound  with  similar  expressions.  Nevertheless  it  is  hoped 
that  the  experience  of  the  medical  profession  will  soon  corrobor^ 
ate  some  of  the  views  offered  in  this  paper. 

*  Vide  pag«  438  of  Prof«ssor  A.  Flint*!  PrlndplM  and  Practic«  of  Mtdidnt. 
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The  subject  of  hepatic  colic  can  be  conveniently  presented  in 
five  departments.  1st.  ^he  calculi  which  are  the  cause  of  hepa- 
tic colic ;  2d.  An  exposition  of  the  subject ;  3d.  The  clinical 
history ;  4th.  Diagnosis ;  and  5th.  Treatment. 

Calculi. — ^These  bodies  are  found  in  the  human  subject,  ore 
of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of 
a  quail's  egg.  Their  form  is  globular,  ovoid  or  polyhedral, 
the  latter  having  polished,  flat  surfaces.  The  polyhedral  have  a 
number  of  small  facets  corresponding  with  those  with  which 
they  have  been  in  contact.  Hence  a  calculus  obtained  having 
several  smooth,  flat  surfaces,  indicates  there  are  others  still 
remaining  with  which  it  was  in  contact  These  stones  appear  to 
be  made  of  concentric  layers,  between  which  are  minute  am- 
phractured  cavities  containing  a  halitus  which  makes  them  very 
buoyant  in  water.    They  are,  however,  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Cholesterine  «=  C  25  H  22  0,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  these 
bodies,  colored  with  bile  pigment,  and  possessing  the  several 
colors — ^pale  yellow,  yellow  brown,  and  muddy  green.  This 
substance  is  obtained  by  an  ordinary  process  as  follows :  pul- 
verize some  calculi ;  boil  in  alcohol  for  a  short  time ;  filter  while 
hot ;  on  cooling,  cholesterine  will  make  its  appearance  in  resplen- 
dent colorless  plates,  the  beauty  of  which  is  hardly  equaled  by 
any  other  substance  in  nature.  Among  the  number  of  calculi  I 
collected  from  the  cases  under  my  care,  one  was  purely  of  this 
substance,  without  the  least  coloring  principle  of  the  bile,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  having  a  beautiful  brilliancy  when  exposed 
to  a  strong  light.  Another  element  of  these  stones  is  lime  in 
minute  quantities,  etc. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  substances  ai*e  not  peculiar  to  man 
only,  but  are  to  be  found  in  other  animals,  especially  the  ox,  and 
in  these  the  student  of  medicine  as  well  as  the  physiologist  has 
ample  opportunities  for  studying  them,  and  it  will  fully  repay 
him  for  the  time  expended. 

So  long  as  these  bodies  remain  in  the  gall  bladder  they  appear 
to  be  harmless ;  but  when  they  enter  the  cystic  or  common  duct, 
their  presence  is  manifested  by  more  or  less  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  this  pain  or  suffering  continues  until  they  either 
pass  into  the  duodenum,  or,  by  some  favorable  circumstance,  pass 
backwards  into  the  biliary  receptacle.  The  latter  proceeding, 
however,  is  very  doubtful,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
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the  cystic  dnct  possesses  any  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  to 
effect  the  movements  of  the  bile ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  bodies  are  forced  either  way  by  the  vis  a  tergo  communicated 
to  the  bile,  as  will  be  presently  seen.  The  surfaces  and  angles  pre- 
sented to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder  are  smooth  and 
rounded,  so  that  their  contact  does  not  produce  any  uneasiness ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  duct  pdn  is  manifested.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  duct  contracts 
firmly  upon  these  bodies,  and  in  this  way  their  presence,  by  irri- 
tation, further  stimulates  to  increased  contraction,  and  conse- 
quently increased  pain.  This  little  tube  not  having  the  faculty 
tbe  oesophagus  possesses,  i,  e.  the  power  of  propelling  the  body 
present  onwards,  contracts  every  way  alike,  so  that  its  calibre  is 
uniformly  diminished,  except  when  the  stone  is  imprisoned. 

The  sensitive  mucous  membrane  being  firmly  grasped  or 
pinched  between  the  hard  stone  and  the  contracted  muscular 
coat,  accounts  for  the  severe  pain  and  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
This  lesion  being  near  the  solar  plexus  accounts,  too,  for  the 
distant  sympathies.  Relaxation  of  the  tube  gives  corresponding 
intervals  of  ease,  etc. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  about  one  inch  long,  that  of  the  cystic 
two ;  they  unite  into  one  tube— the  ductus  communis  choledicus 
— ^which  is  about  three  inches.  At  its  duodenal  extremity  the 
mucous  membrane  is  folded  into  a  sort  of  sphincter,  which  pre- 
vents the  bile,  when  not  required  by  the  products  of  digestion, 
from  flowing  into  that  viscus.  The  bile  not  being  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  valve,  passes  from  the  hepatic  through  the 
cystic  duct  into  the  biliary  receptacle.  Therefore,  if  the  stone 
should  be  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct  and  remain  some  length 
of  time,  the  bile  flowing  from  the  hepatic  would  have  a  tendency 
to  force  the  stone  back  into  the  gall  bladder.  But  if  it  should 
get  into  the  ductus  communis  and  here  remain,  the  accumulation 
of  this  fluid  behind,  and  the  contraction  of  the  bile  cyst,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  force  it  onwards  as  fast  as  the  tube  would 
relax  its'  hold  upon  the  body,  to  be  discharged  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

K  this  be  a  true  exposition,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  when 
the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  cystic  duct  the  practitioner  will  not  be 
surprised  if  he  fail  to  find,  alter  a  "  spell,"  a  calculus  in  the  alvine 
evacuations. 
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As  soon  as  the  products  of  digestion  reach  the  duodenum, 
the  bile  which  had  been  previously  stored  up  is  poured  into  this 
Yiscus  by  virtue  of  reflex  action ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gall  bladder 
contracts  simultaneously  with  the  relaxation  of  the  tube  and 
sphincter ;  firm  contraction,  therefore,  of  the  distended  bladder 
will  cause  an  easy  and  free  flow  of  this  fluid,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  digested  food  be  large,  and  a  sufficiency  of  biliary  matter  to 
answer  nature's  purposes  be  present,  the  calibre  of  the  tube  will 
be  proportionally  enlarged  and  the  stream  copious. 

This  may  be  fonnulized  thus :  In  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  bile  in  the  bladder  and  the  duodenum  stimulated,  either  by 
digested  food  or  medicine  having  the  same  effect,  will  be  the 
expansion  of  the  tube  and  size  of  the  stream  of  bile. 

From  the  foregoing  an  important  "  principle  "  can  be  deduced 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  biliary  calculi,  s.o  that, 
if  a  case  is  judiciously  managed  by  medication,  the  gall 
bladder  shall  be  filled  with  bile,  at  the  same  time  withholding 
anything  which  would  stimulate  the  duodenum  and  cause  a  loss 
of  bile;  and  after  freely  exciting  this  viscus,  by  which  the 
cyst  would  be  stimulated  and  the  cystic  and  common  dnct 
expanded,  a  copious  stream  will  pass,  and  carry,  with  facility 
and  without  pain,  the  calculus  into  the  intestine,  thus  avoiding 
the  spasmodic  contraction  of  that  tube  which  these  bodies  by 
forcible  contact  excite.  To  attain  this  object  some  form  of  mer- 
cury must  be  given  every  four  hours  during  the  space  of  twelve 
hours  to  stimulate  the  liver  to  an  increased  secretion  of  bile, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  quiet  by  allowing 
but  little  food ;  then  give  freely  of  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  in  bulk,  in  doses  of  a 
tablespoonful  or  less  every  four  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  free- 
ly evacuated.  Each  dejection  should  then  be  inspected  for  cal- 
culi by  diluting  the  feculent  matter  with  water,  and  as  these 
bodies  are  of  low  specific  gravity,  they  will  be  found  floating  on 
the  top.  It  were  better,  however,  to  filter  the  dilution  through 
some  porous  fabric,  and  then  make  search  for  them. 

This  plan  has  been  uniformly  successful,  with  perhaps  one 
exception.  It  can  only  fail  in  bringing  these  bodies  when  they 
are  lodged  in  the  cystic  duct.  The  patient  is,  however,  relieved 
by  the  calculus  being  forced  back  into  the  bladder.  This  treat- 
ment is  definite  and  satisfactory,  so  much  so  that  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  commending  it  to  the  profession.  In  my  first  case, 
every  effort  in  this  way  brought  away  calculi,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out pain,  until  toward  the  last  the  patient  seemed  no  longer 
to  be  annoyed  by  these  pestiferous  bodies.  They  therefore 
appeared  to  be  all  evacuated.  In  this  case  the  patient  reported 
at  different  times  the  number  evacuated,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  She  had  been  subject  to  hepatic  colic  for  ten 
years,  and  had  her  paroxysm  every  four  or  five  weeks.  She  was 
very  large  and  fleshy,  with  a  temperament  nervo-bilious,  and  dis- 
posed to  neuralgia  and  paralysis.  I  should  here  state  that  Dr. 
J.  M.  Risk,  as  well  as  myself,  was  a  regular  attendant  in  this 
case,  and  our  views  the  same. 

In  another  case  a  woman,  who  was  very  corpulent,  had  been 
suffering  six  years  with  paroxysms  of  intense  suffering  at  inter- 
vals of  five  and  six  months,  was  relieved  promptly  by  this  method 
of  medication,  passing  six  very  large  calculum. 

Clinical  History. — The  first  that  claims  attention  in  the  clini- 
cal history  of  hepatic  colic  is  the  severe  pain  which  attends  the 
passage  of  gall  stones  through  the  cystic  and  ductus  communis 
choledicus.  In  the  four  cases  that  came  under  my  observation 
the  pain  was  the  most  prominent  sj^mptom,  worse  and  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  of  gastralgia  or  common  colic.  It  com- 
mences in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium,  and  appears 
to  radiate  in  every  direction.  It  is  felt  as  high  as  the  right 
shoulder,  and  sometimes  in  the  prsecordia,  as  was  manifested  in 
the  first  case,  nearly  as  prominent  as  that  felt  about  the  site  of 
the  gall  bladder.  Sometimes  there  is  a  persistent  pain  for  hours 
about  the  umbilicus,  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  fourth  case ; 
occasionally  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  inguinal  region. 

The  character  of  the  pain  in  regard  to  intensity  at  first  may  be 
dull,  but  very  soon  it  becomes  excruciating,  the  patient  moans, 
groans  and  writhes  from  side  to  side,  seeking  in  vain  every  pos- 
sible position  by  which  to  obtain  ease.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysm  of  pain  may  last  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may 
continue  for  hours  or  even  days  before  its  entire  subsidence.  The 
pain  is  persistent,  with  only  slight  intervals  of  ease.  There  may 
be  several  paroxysms  in  one  day,  or  they  may  continue  for  days  at 
a  time.  They  recur  once  every  three  or  four  weeks,  as  was  the 
fact  in  the  first  instance ;  in  the  second,  an  occurrence  of  an 
attack  would  take  place  once  in  five  or  six  months,  and  continue 
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for  a  day  and  night.  In  the  fourth  case  the  hepatic  colic  wonld 
return  once  in  three  or  four  months  ;  this  patient  would  Bofllnr 
two  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  in  one  attack  he  suffered  most 
intensely  for  four  days,  and  came  very  near  dying. 

The  tongue  may  at  first  be  clean,  but  if  the  paroxysm  continiie 
any  length  of  time,  it  will  become  coated  with  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  fur.  The  pulse  may  be  retarded  for  a  time ;  but  if  the 
fit  of  pain  should  be  protracted,  it  will  become  frequent  and 
small,  not  over  perhaps  100,  unless  the  patient  should  be  of  an 
irritable  temperament,  or  jaundice  should  supervene.  Althong^ 
the  patient  may  complain  much  about  the  region  of  the  heart, 
yet  the  pulse  seems  to  be  little  disturbed  by  that  symptom,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  first  case.  Vomiting  may  take  place, 
and  in  some  instances  become  a  prominent  symptom  with  the 
pain.  Everything  taken  in  the  stomach  is  rejected,  except  pei^ 
haps  solid  opium.  The  vomiting  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  increased  pain,  i.  «.,  the  pain  with  which  the  patient  ia  suf- 
fering is  not  augmented,  nor  does  respiration  seem  to  be  but 
little  disturbed.  Decubitus  is  usually  upon  the  back.  The  akin 
is  dry,  and  chilly  sensations  are  felt;  occasionally  persistent 
cold  feet  and  hands. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  especially  if  there  be  much  vomiting.  If 
the  calculus  should  be  impacted  in  the  common  duct  for  some 
length  of  time,  the  urine  becomes  highly  jaundiced  and  the  skm 
ictcrous,  and  the  urine  may  become  of  a  dark  brown  hue,  or  the 
color  of  strong  coffee.  The  urinary  bladder  will  now  show 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  patient  will  complain  of  urina- 
tion. When  the  urine  assumes  this  color,  transient  delirium  and 
more  or  less  stupor  will  be  manifested,  and  hence  the  prognoaii 
will  become  proportionately  grave.  The  bowels  from  the  first 
are  constipated,  evincing  some  obstinacy  in  being  moved.  If  the 
stone,  as  before  stated,  be  confined  in  the  common  duct,  the 
evacuations  will  be  pale,  of  an  ashy  color,  more  like  wood  ashes 
moistened  with  water  than  feculent  matter.  But  if  the  sUme 
should  be  arrested  in  the  cystic  duct,  ahd  there  confined,  die 
dejections  may  show  the  usual  healthy  color,  as  there  is  no 
obstruction  between  the  liver  and  duodenum,  and  consequently 
the  bowels  are  not  so  much  bound,  or  they  may  act  more  fnr 
quently.  The  urine  in  this  case  is  not  tinged  with  bile,  or  but 
little  so,  nor  is  the  skin  jaundiced.    Hence  it  is  that  the  sitnstioB 
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of  the  stone,  whether  in  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  and  satisfaction. 

There  is  more  or  less  fullness  about  the  epigastriam,  of  which 
the  patient  complains  much.  Pressure  on  the  stomach  at  the 
commencement  gives  a  certain  measure  of  relief,  but  sooner  or 
later  tenderness  will  be  manifested. 

Jaundice  is  another  prominent  indication  of  the  passage  of 
calculi,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  others  already  given, 
as  was  observed  in  two  cases  which  came  under  my  notice.  If 
the  stone  should  become  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  there 
will  of  course  be  retention  and  accumulation  of  the  hepatic  secre- 
tion. Hence  jaundice  will  sooner  or  later  make  its  appearance. 
And  if  the  calculus  remains  in  this  situation  for  a  day,  the  bile 
accumulated  will,  according  to  one  physiologist,  amount  to  seven 
ounces ;  or  if  we  acc^t  the  results  of  Bidder's  and  Schmit's 
experimental  researches  as  the  rule,  it  will  amount  to  fifty-six 
ounces.  It  appears  that  physiologists  are  not  as  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  quantity  in  that  time  does  not  exceed  much  over 
sixteen  ounces  in  a  large,  hearty  man.  This  statement  is  made 
advisedly.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows,  therefore,  in  four  days 
there  will  be  the  enormous  quantity  of  two  quarts  pent  up  in  this 
receptacle.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  meantime, 
while  this  is  going  on,  there  is  an  absorption  of  the  bile  and  its 
metastasis  to  other  parts,  especially  to  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
thereby  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  over-distention  of 
the  gall  bladder,  and  the  destruction  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
liver.  If  the  bile  is  not  thrown  out  by  the  emunctories  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  cholsemia,  delirium  and  stupor  will  very  soon 
be  manifested,  as  was  observed  in  the  fourth  case  under  treat- 
ment 

Other  sequels  beside  Jaundice  could  here  be  adduced,  such  as 
a  large  accumulation  of  these  bodies  causing  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  circumscribed  adhesions  of 
the  peritoneum,  whence  making  their  appearance  externally  in 
well  defined  abscesses  to  be  discharged  internally,*  or  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  producing  a  fatal 
form  of  peritonitis ;  or  ulceration  and  perforation  may  take  place, 

*  Vide  Pirofestor  Jimea  P.  White's  artidt  in  tht  BalTalo  Mbdical  Ain>  Suboical  Joubitai., 
June,  1868. 
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and  the  stone  or  stones  be  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal; 
but  these  are,  I  believe,  very  rare  complication. 

Diagnosis. — Hepatic  colic,  or  the  passage  of  the  biliary  calculi, 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  other  complaints,  such  as  gas- 
tralgia,  gastritis,  intestinal  colic,  enteritis,  intusauaception  and 
peritonitis,  especially  on  account  of  these  affectiona  hariog 
symptoms  in  common  with  each  other.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  sot 
always  easy  at  once  to  make  the  necessary  distinction.  lu  otdet 
to  bring  to  view  all  the  phenomena,  a  full  exposition  of  the 
clinical  history  of  each  of  them  is  necessary ;  but  the  followiiig 
points  of  difference  will  usually  suffice  to  identify  the  compUunt 
under  consideration. 

Clinical  experience  has  already  taught  that  the  points  of  di£fer- 
ence  between  hepatic  colic  and  acute  gastralgia  are  not  at  once 
obvious.  In  practice,  the  phenomena  of  both  complaints  so 
much  resemble  each  other,  that  the  most  erudite  diagnostician  is 
perplexed  in  differentiating  the  diseases.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference:  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic  comes  on  without  any 
obvious  cause,  but  acute  gastralgia  is  frequently  induced  by 
some  error  in  diet.  I  knew  an  individual  that  would  have  a 
severe  attack  from  eating  hone}'.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  severe 
cramping  sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  accompanies  the 
paroxysm  of  pain,  and  which  seldom,  if  ever,  attends  the  former. 
If  the  pain  is  from  an  error  in  diet,  vomiting  usuaUy  giYea  im- 
mediate  relief,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  it  be  the  passage  of 
gpll  stones.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium  in  hepatic  colic ;  in  gastrodynia  it  is  referred  to 
the  stomach,  especially  its  cardiac  extremity. 

Acute  gastritis  is  excluded  by  the  great  tendcniess  about  the 
epigastrium,  the  increased  pain  from  vomiting,  the  painful  sense 
of  constriction  about  the  throat,  the  incessant  nausea  and  vomitr 
ing  increased  by  the  presence  of  any  substance  on  the  stomach, 
the  frequency  and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  general  pros- 
tration. 

Intestinal  colic  is  characterized,  and  differs  from  hepatic  colic 
by  an  intense  cramping,  twisting  pain  about  the  umbilicus,  caus* 
ing  the  patient  to  bend  forward,  and  having  distinct  exascerfas- 
tious  and  intervals  of  easing,  only  to  return  again  with  the  same 
severity.  These  paroxysms  continue  till  an  action  on  the  bowds 
gives  relief.    There  is  in  almost  every  case  of  enteritis  diairiiea 
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frequent  watery  discharges,  a  deep-seated,  dall,  aching  pain 
about  the  umbilicus,  but  not  of  that  severity  which  characterizes 
the  so-called  "  liver  colic." 

Intussusception,  or  intestinal  invagination,  is  to  be  discrimi- 
nated by  the  persistent  pain,  though  it  may  at  first  be  parox- 
ysmal. The  pain  is  referred  to  the  illio-coecal  valve,  or  just 
above  that  region,  and  in  this  site  very  soon  a  notable  fullness 
is  manifested.  By  obstinate  constipation,  together  with  a  greater 
gravity  of  the  general  symptoms,  peritonitis  is  to  be  excluded 
by  the  pain  commencing  at  some  particular  spot  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  the  inflammation  spreading  throughout  the  peritoneal 
membrane;  by  the  burning  sensation  which  attends  it  and 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  by  the  breathing  becoming 
thoracic,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  running  from  100  to  130 
or  140  per  minute. 

Treatment. — In  the  exposition  of  hepatic  colic  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  expulsion  of  biliary  calculi  was  given,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  was  to  be  done  was  hinted  at ;  it  only  now 
remains  for  the  treatment  to  be  given  in  a  more  extended  detail. 

The  physician  is  not  likely  to  be  called  to  a  case  of  this  sort 
till  the  paroxysm  has  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
severity,  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves  sufficiently  to 
characterize  the  complaint,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  demands 
treatment  Experience  has  taught  that  among  all  the  reme- 
dial agents  opium  in  some  form  is  the  primordium,  and  should 
be  given  repeatedly  in  large  doses  until  the  pain  is  greatly  miti- 
gated, if  not  entirely  subdued.  Given  in  this  way,  the  opiate 
will  exercise  a  happy  influence  in  relaxing  the  tube  in  which  the 
calculus  is  impacted.  Solid  opium  appears  to  be  the  best  in 
some  cases,  given  to  an  adult  in  doses  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  iij.  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  until  its  full  efibcts  are  realized.  In  other 
cases  morphine  will  be  better  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  a 
large  dose  should  be  given  at  once ;  a  half  grain  may  be  given, 
and  then  repeated  in  one-fourtii  grain  doses  every  two  or  four 
hours,  until  the  pain  is  subdued,  or  symptoms  of  slight  narco- 
tism make  their  appearance.  When  there  is  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering, there  must  be  more  or  less  irritation  and  consequent 
affiux  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  therefore  some  derivative  should 
be  used,  such  as  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping,  and 
this  should  be  done  repeatedly  about  the  site  of  the  gall  bladder. 
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Mercury  can  be  given  with  advantage  daring  the  paroxysm, 
but  not  in  quantities  to  ptyalize  the  mouth.  This  agent  will 
promote  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  removal  of 
the  calculus  from  its  unhappy  position.  After  the  pain  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  patient  convalescing,  a  cathartic  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  jalap  should  be  given,  and  repeated  every  four  hours,  untO 
a  free  action  on  the  bowels  takes  place.  Each  dejection  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  for  the  calculi,  and  if  one  is  found  of  a 
smooth,  globular  shape,  having  no  facets,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  is  a  solitary  one,  and  the  patient,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered relieved.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  flat  snr&oes, 
the  probability  is  that  there  are  others  still  remaining,  and 
the  patient  will  have  to  undergo  further  treatment  for  their 
elimination. 

After  the  patient  has  recuperated  from  the  attack  of  hepatic 
colic,  and  the  presumption  is  that  there  are  more  lurking  behind, 
another  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  away.  Pill  hydraig., 
the  submuriate  of  mercury,  or  the  two  combined,  or  hydraig. 
cum  creta  should  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  every  four  hours 
to  stimulate  the  liver  to  a  free  secretion,  so  as  to  fill  the  gall 
bladder  to  its  fiiU  capacity.  For  this  purpose  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  suffices ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  patient  is  not  allowed  but  little  nourishment,  and  that 
of  the  blandest  kind.  After  the  mercury  has  been  pushed  far 
enough,  bi- tartrate  potassa  and  jalap  should  be  given  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  freely  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  then  means  insti- 
tuted to  discover  the  objects  of  treatment  After  ten  or  fifteen 
days  have  elapsed  another  trial  should  be  made,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  completion  of  the  cure. 

Jaundice  is  in  some  cases  a  troublesome  symptom ;  bile  aeca- 
mulating  in  the  circulatory  system,  and  hazarding  the  patienfs 
life  by  toxsemia.  Hence  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  this 
should  be  eliminated  Arom  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible— 
the  accumulating  poison.  For  this  purpose  diuretics  should 
have  the  prominence  in  the  treatment.  Uva  ursi  tea  drank  ^ 
libiiumj  with  a  few  doses  of  nitrate  potassa  daily,  has  a  good 
effect  in  urging  the  kidneys  to  a  greater  activity,  and  the  oonie- 
quent  removal  by  the  urine  of  much  of  the  bile  which  has  already 
accumulated  in  the  system ;  for  experience  has  taught  that  in 
this  disease  the  urine  is  usually  surcharged  with  the  bile  de- 
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ments,  and  the  perspiration  has  been  known  to  stain  the  clothing 
of  yellowish  hue.  Diaphoretics  may  therefore  be  given  with 
advantage,  and  among  these  the  nitrate  potassa  has  the  prefer- 
ence, it  being  a  diuretic  also. 

Venous  blood  is  made  to  give  up  its  carbon  and  become  arte- 
rialized  through  the  instrumentality  of  oxygen,  and  as  one  of  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  bile,  has  a  preponderance  in  carbon, 
to  which  it  owes  its  toxical  properties,  and  as  oxj'^gen  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  this  element  in  the  system,  as  shown  in  the 
system  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat  with  oils  and  fats  present 
in  the  blood,  it  follows  that  the  introduction  of  nitric  acid  into 
the  system  as  rapidly  as  possible  will  prevent,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  bile's  toxical  effects.  The  good  effects  of  this  acid  in 
the  removing  of  jaundice  has  been  repeatedly  verified  by  clinical 
experience,  and  no  one  now  doubts,  I  believe,  its  utility  and 
advantage.  I  have  seen  the  most  obdurate  cases  of  this  disease 
yield  to  the  persistent  use  of  this  medicine.  Muriatic  acid  has 
also  been  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose ;  and  the  two  com- 
bined, according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  are  very  potent^ 
being  a  gentle  hepatic  excitant 


CASE    OF    INSANITY. 


By  J.  H.  CiXL,  M.  D.,  West  Liberty,  West  Va. 

The  subject  of  insanity  is  one  on  which  physicians  have  little 
interchange  of  thought  in  our  medical  journals.  The  cause  of 
this  may  depend  on  this  fact,  that  few  are  well  acquainted  with 
its  pathological  conditions  and  treatment.  When  a  case  occurs, 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  generally  hurried  to  the  county  jail, 
and,  when  the  authorities  make  it  convenient,  taken  to  an 
asylum,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  those  whom  political  pre- 
ferment has  placed  there ;  and  the  case  is  no  longer  accessible  to 
the  student,  or  of  much  benefit  to  the  profession.  These  causes 
offer  a  good  excuse  for  our  ignorance.  Although  not  veiy  familiar 
with  the  subject,  I  offer  the  following  ease  for  the  thought  and 
comment  of  others,  and  with  a  view  of  receiving  instruction 
from  those  whose  circumstances  have  rendered  their  opinions 
worthy  of  confidence. 

i6_VoL.  in. 
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I 

On  12th  Aug.  1868, 1  was  called  in  consultation  with  Dr.  B. 

Smith  to  see  Miss  R.  S ,  set.  47.    The  patient  had  alwajB 

lived  in  the  country  in  moderate  circumstances,  been  of  an  ac- 
tive hard  working  habit,  and  of  a  disposition  to  seclude  herself 
A*om  strange  society.  The  menses  had  disappeared  for  the  last 
two  years,  until  the  last  eight  weeks,  when  they  appeared  odob 
for  a  day.  She  had  long  suffered  ftrom  liver  derangemeftity 
gastralgia,  attended  perhaps  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  and  constipation,  for  the  relief  of  which  she  had  taken 
large  quantities  of  patent  pills  of  various  kinds.  For  six  or 
eight  months  the  family  noticed  her  becoming  peculiar,  gloomyy 
and  at  times  buying  quantities  of  things  she  did  not  stand  in  need 
of;  and  for  three  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  had  become  insane. 
She  became  irascible,  uncontrollable,  and,  from  some  of  her  tftlk» 
was  thought  to  entertain  homicidal  notions;  at  times  would 
halloo  to  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  mimic  a  cat,  making'  wxy 
faces  of  a  peculiar  character;  was  estranged  to  her  nearest 
fHends,  and  had  no  sleep.  At  other  times,  would  speak 
with  great  wonder :  **  How  dark  it  is  getting."  She  ate  evciy- 
thing  in  her  reach  of  food  kind,  devouring  large  quantities  of 
unripe  peaches  and  apples,  her  morbid  appetite  never  being  sat- 
isfied. 

Dr.  Smith,  whom  she  had  before  regarded  with  eonfidenoe 

and  esteem,  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  for  or  approach 
her  without  exciting  resentment ;  and  he,  being  aged,  and  kind- 
ness his  predominating  disposition,  declined  using  force.  C6n- 
scquently  the  case  had  not  been  treated.  Upon  approaching 
her,  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  examination  without  her  takin|f 
much  account  of  me.  Her  head  was  cool,  skin  a  little  relaxed, 
pupils  natural,  pulse  seventy,  tongue  loaded,  and  mouth  in  i 
srlutinous  condition. 

On  consultation  we  concluded  that  the  remote  causes  of  tlMf 
mental  derangement  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  brain  sympathise 
ing  with  disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  probably  to  an 
influence  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  close  of  the  menstrual 
period. 

Tnattnent. — The  indications  appeared  to  be  to  unload  tlie 
stomach  and  bowels,  quiet  and  tone  the  nervous  sj^st^m,  and 
excite  healthy  secretion. 

{Six  grs.  tart.  pota».  et  antim.  were  administered,  and  after  Hi 
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operation  fifteen  grs.  calomel.  For  some  honrs  she  was  rest- 
less,  quietly  moving  about  the  room,  at  times  trying  the  door- 
latch  to  get  out ;  and  would  sometimes  go  to  the  window  and 
say,  "  How  dark  it  is  getting!"  There  was  then  a  full  dose  of 
morphine  and  aconite  forced  down  her,  whiph  caused  her  to 
sleep  for  several  hours,  the  first  she  had  been  known  to  rest  for 
several  days. 

The  next  day  she  was  more  composed  and  rational.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  keep  her  under  the  influence  of  morphine  and 
aconite,  apply  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  induce  a 
mild  mercurial  impression.  Under  this  treatment  she  remained 
quiet  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  ate  moderately,  ceased 
to  speak  of  darkness  and  make  wry  faces,  took  her  medicine 
without  being  forced,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  rational,  but 
appeared  in  a  confhsed  condition.  She  arrived  at  a  point  of 
improvement,  but  appeared  to  progress  no  further ;  and  her  fail- 
ing strength  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  tonic.  Strychnia, 
quinine,  bismuth  and  iron,  were  administered,  with  morphine 
and  aconite  at  night.  Under  this  treatment  she  improved 
remarkably,  became  more  rationid,  but  sometimes  spoke  of  com- 
ing to  want. 

She  attended  to  some  housework  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
(August),  and  was  considered  so  far  convalescent  that  our  prog- 
nosis became  very  favorable.  But,  about  the  first  of  September, 
signs  of  increasing  disease  showed  themselves ;  and  her  insa- 
tiable appetite,  with  all  her  bad  symptoms,  returned  without 
any  assignable  cause,  other  than  a  giving  way  of  the  system ; 
and  by  our  advice,  she  was  taken  to  Dixpont  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

The  history  of  the  case  while  there  is  not  in  our  possession ; 
only  to  inquiries  there  was  word — "  she  has  become  more  quiet :" 
"  Her  appetite  is  better,  but  she  remains  gloomy :"  "  She  is 
improving;"  and,  finally,  after  nine  months  treatment  (by  tele- 
graph) "  she  has  very  suddenly  died." 

In  this  case  there  are  many  points  of  interest  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  discuss,  some  of  which  are,  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  disease?  Was  the  darkness  complained  of  the  result  of 
disease  intermittingly  acting  on  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic 
nervous  apparatus,  or  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  or  was  the 
symptom  to  be  accounted  for  in  another  way  ?  Was  the  insanity 
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the  result  of  long  sympathy  of  the  brain  with  other  diseased 
organs,  finally  producing  disease  and  pathological  changes  of 
structure  in  itself,  and  was  the  treatment  correct,  and  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted  ? 

[Without  stopping  to  give  Dr.  Cox's  queries  much  reflection, 
we  would  reply  that  the  disease  was  acute  mania,  brought  abovt 
by  '*  reflex  irritation."  Like  any  other  part  of  the  organlfim,  fbe 
vesicular  structure  of  the  brain  may  be  deranged  by  reason  of  • 
morbid  cause  of  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  and 
that  such  morbid  cause  did  exist  in  the  case  related  is  evidenced 
from  the  fioct  that,  until  within  eight  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  insanity,  the  patient  had  not  menstruated;  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  derangements  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  etc.  The  darkness  complained  of  was  an  illusioii 
— probably  altogether  intellectual — and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  either  the  optic  nerve  or  retina  was  involved  hy  synt- 
pathy,  or  that  false  sensations  were  otherwise  produced.  Alteratfve 
remedies  are  undoubtedly  frequently  of  benefit  in  acute  maaia» 
but  it  is  never  necessary  to  produce  ptyalism.  Bromide  of  pot- 
ash is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  opiates ;  oftentimes  the  two 
combined  act  well. — Ed.] 


THE  COLD  WATER  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

From  the  German  by  £.  Vogel. 

Herman  v.  Boeck,  house  physician  of  the  municipal  infirmaij 
'of  Munich  (Bavaria)  has  published,  after  one  yearns  experience 
in  that  institution,  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
by  cold  water. 

To  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin  (Prussia)  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing first  brought  to  proper  notice  that  treatment  by  which  now 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  symptons  of  typhoid  fever,  the  ex- 
cessive fever  heat,  is  successfully  combated. 

The  exact  experiments  of  Jurgenson  of  Kiel  regarding 
the  effects  of  bathing,  and  the  pathologico-anatomical  studies 
of  Liebermeister  concerning  the  influence  of  high  temperatora 
in  fever,  have  contributed  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  have 
placed  it  on  scientific  ground.    Liebermeister*s  careftil  investiga- 
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tions  show  that  the  effects  of  exorbitant  temperatare  of  the  body 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  parenchymatous  organs  and  particu- 
larly to  the  heart.  These  effects  consist  in  fatty  degeneration. 
Heart,  kidneys  and  liver  are  affected  in  preference.  Dependent 
on  degeneration  of  the  heart  is,  notwithstanding  increase  of  con- 
tractions, a  diminution  of  labor,  fh>m  which  results  congestion 
in  different  organs,  producing  decubitus,  hypostatic  pneumonia, 
pulmonal  infarcts,  delirium  (venous  congestion  of  the  brain). 
The  severer  forms  of  alteration  oi  the  kidneys  found  after  death 
from  violent  fever  are,  according  to  Liebermeister,  likewise  attri- 
butable to  excessive  height  of  temperature. 

A  treatment,  succeeding  in  keeping  down  the  fever  heat  within 
eertain  limits,  might  therefore  be  expected  to  save  all  those 
eases  that  otherwise  would  die,  fisma^iiudine  morhi;  and  further- 
more, to  diminish  delirium,  hemorrhagic  infarcts,  h3rpostatic 
pneumonia,  decubitus,  meteorism,  dryness  of  tongue,  albuminu- 
ria, myorrhexia,  abscesses,  ositis  interna,  bleeding  of  the  nose, 
excessive  frequency  of  pulse,  etc.,  while  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
and  their  perforation  would  perhaps  not  be  prevented.  As  to 
the  objection  that  the  application  of  cold  might  bring  on  pneu- 
monia, angina,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  collapse,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  etc.  experience  has  thus  far  shown  so  little  harm 
and  so  eminent  success,  that  apprehension  on  this  point  may  be 
dismissed.  The  cold  water,  or  better,  the  heat  reducing  treat- 
ment, is  therefore  as  efficacious  as  quinine  whose  anteperiodic 
▼alue  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  powerful  means  for  counteracting  the 

effects  of  fever. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  clinical  hospitals. 

In  the  above  named  institution,  the  water  is  generally  taken 

first  as  it  comes  from  the  well  at  50deg.  55  deg.  64  deg.  F.    The 

patient,  denuded — women  covered  with  bathing  shirt — is  put  into 

a  bathing  tub  one-third  full  and  abundantly  sponged  over  with  a 

large  sponge.    If  no  counter-indication  exists,  water  is  poured 

over  his  head.    While  this  procedure  is  repeated  the  patient  is 

admonished  to  exercise,  to  rub  his  feet  and  body,  to  stir,  ete. 

He  remains  in  the  water  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  sometimes  from 

twenty  to  thirty  minutes.    The  first  cold  drenching  is  to  most 

patients  very  disagreeable.      They  complain  of  feeling  very 

chilly  and  want  to  get  out  of  the  bath.     Soon  they  commence 

shivering  and  shaking,  their  whole  frame  quivering,  and  teeth 
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chattering,  the  skm  quite  cold  to  the  tonch.  At  that  stage  thej 
are  remoyed.  A  large  sheet  is  spread  over  the  bed,  and  Hie 
patient  enveloped  in  it;  his  feet  are  covered  with  a  woolen  blankety 
and  he  soon  feels  comfortable,  when  his  shirt  is  put  on  and  he 
lightly  covered. 

As  this  treatment  is  as  difficult  for  physicians  and  nurses  as 
it  is  onerous  to  patients,  bladders  filled  with  ice  (not  too  heavy) 
have  been  applied  to  head,  chest  and  abdomen  with  the  effeot  of 
reducing  considerable  the  number  of  baths  necessary.  Large 
doses  of  quinine  may  be  used  to  increase  the  good  effects  of  th^  ba^ 

As  to  the  frequency  of  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the 
axilla  was  ascertained  once  every  two  hours,  and  one  himdzed 
and  three  degrees  F.  considered  an  absolute  indication  for  • 
bath,  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  always  being  one  deg.  F. 
above  that  of  the  axilla.  A  long  continued  moderately  high  tenir 
perature  and  a  short  continuance  of  excessive  heat  (over  one 
hundred  and  five  deg.  F.)are  very  dangerous  to  life.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  subdue  the  heat  ^^eoup  sur  coup*^  and  notki- 
ing  can  be  gained  by  ordering  in  an  every  day  style  a  oertys 
number  of  baths,  say  for  instance  Hwo  every  day."  The  maxiin 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  municipal  infirmary  was,  to  bathe 
whenever  the  temperature  remained  for  hours  above  one  hundred 
and  two  deg.  F.  and  was  gradually  rising. 

The  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  with  cold  water 
from  Oct.  1st,  1868,  to  Sept  29th,  1869,  was  one  hundred  and 
two,  seventy  three  men  and  twenty  nine  women,  ages  ranginf 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  years.  The  duration  of  treatment  was  fh>fli 
ten  (all  fatal  cases)  to  over  sixty  days — at  the  average,  twenty- 
nine  days.  Number  of  deaths  nine.  One  very  severe  case 
recovered  after  seventy-two  baths  having  been  given  in  fourteen 
days,  seven  to  eight  in  twenty -four  hours  for  eight  days.  In  aU 
cases  persuasion  and  occasionally  a  mild  rebuke  overcame  tbe 
aversion  of  the  patients.  No  coercion  was  resorted  to.  The 
author  thinks  there  is  no  typhoid  fever  patient  who  will  not,  half 
an  hour  after  the  bath,  admit  that  he  feels  comfortable,  however 
much  he  ma}'  detest  the  operation. 

Collapsed  patients  first  undergo  a  stimulating  treatment,  and 
only  after  danger  id  removed  efforts  are  made  for  abating  tlie 
violence  of  fever.  In  intestinal  hemorrhage,  impending  perfor»> 
tion  and  extreme  debility  the  patients  are  sponged  over  from 
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quarter  to  half  an  hour  with  ice  water,  or,  for  one  hour,  envel- 
oped every  ten  minutes  in  a  wet  sheet.  The  intervention  of  the 
menses,  of  pneumonia,  of  violent  bronchitis  are  not  considered 
counter-indications  of  the  bath,  this  proving  sometimes  even  the 
sole  and  sovereign  remedy. 

BatMng  at  night  time  cannot  be  avoided,  but  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  proper  distribution. 

There  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  etc., 
consuming  the  patient  by  excessive  heat  in  a  few  days.  The 
success  of  the  cold  water  treatment  depends  therefore  to  a  great 
extend  on  its  timely  application.  Whenever,  in  a  new  case 
attended  with  high  fever,  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  diagnosis^ 
whether  it  was  typhoid  fever,  or  pneumonia,  small  pox,  measels, 
scarlet  fever,  intestinal  catarrh,  etc.,  the  cold  wat^  treatment  was 
brought  into  use  at  once.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
of  a  recession  of  the  exanthema  or  of  metastasis.  No  harm  has 
ei^tr  been  done,  and  even  facial  erysipelas  with  high  fever  has 
been  alleviated  by  bath  and  ice. 

A  nutritious  diet  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  eggs,  milk, 
liebig's  meat  extract,  wine,  beer,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  have 
been  given.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment is,  ihat  moU  patients  undergoing  ii  Hie  to  take  food. 

The  cold  bath  acts  as  6  powerful  irritant  to  the  superficial  vcmo- 
moioi  nerves,  and  may  effect  complete  contraction  of  the  radial 
artery,  extinguishing  the  pulse.  This  ought  to  give  no  alarm, 
nor  is  there  any  cause  for  uneasiness  if,  as  sometimes  is  observed, 
violent  cold  dulls  occur  several  hours'  after  bathing.  No  evil 
has  ever  resulted  from  it. 

There  has  been  no  case  of  collapse. 

The  prognosis  and  the  course  of  the  disease  are  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  with  other  treatments.  The  patient  keeps  quiet  in 
bed,  has  little  headache,  a  moist  tongue,  moderate  bronchitis,  little 
meteorism,  no  decubitus,  no  violent  delirium ;  being  all  the  time 
in  a  conscious  state  there  is  almost  no  involuntary  discharges; 
lining  or  oanying  of  the  patients  are  of  rare  occurrance. 

Leaving  out  cases  hopeless  from  the  beginning  or  otherwise 
complicated,  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  with  cold 
water  treatment  has  been  four  per  cent. 
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A  CURIOUS   CASE. 
By  Chas.  a.  Ltkd,  M.  D^  Cincinnati. 

I  was  called  late  at  night  to  see  Margaret  D.,  and  fouid  a 
woman,  aged  about  sixty-three,  almost  completely  prostrated; 
pulsations  of  heart  very  feeble  and  irregular ;  breathing  burned 
and  oppressed.  Auscultation  revealed  a  heavy  mucous  rdb  in 
almost  all  of  both  lungs ;  and  in  the  right  lung  there  appeared 
to  be  quite  a  large  cavity.  The  feet  and  legs  were  very  oddena- 
tous ;  abdomen  a  little  tumid ;  some  slight  trouble  in  paanng 
urine,  but  not  much.  Bowels  had  been  open  freely  under  fte 
influence  of  medicine,  and  were  now  r^^ular ;  but  each  passage 
was  streaked  with  a  little  blood ;  no  pain  on  pressure  in  mj 
part,  and  the  patient  complained  of  none. 

She  said  that,  on  January  30,  while  sucking  an  orange,  she 
swallowed  some  of  the  juice,  and  was  instantly  seized  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  f^om  that  time  wm 
unable  to  take  anything,  medicine,  food,  or  water,  without  a 
return  of  this  pain,  which  became  so  severe  by  February  2,  that 
each  time  she  took  even  a  drop  of  water  into  the  stomach,  ike 
would  be  thrown  into  a  violent  spasm,  endangering  life  by  its 
severity.  No  vomiting,  no  pain  upon  pressure,  and  no  more 
soreness  than  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  such  spasms. 

From  February  3,  until  the  end  of  February  5,  (three  days,} 
she  has  neither  tasted  food  nor  swallowed  water,  and  was,  when 
I  first  saw  her,  almost  completely  prostrated  by  fasting.  To 
revive  her  I  ordered  aqua  comphorse  et  spiritus  vini  GraOid, 
which,  diluted  in  water,  she  held  in  her  mouth,  and  with  whieh 
her  lips  and  face  were  fjrequently  bathed.  Under  this  treatment 
she  revived,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  quiet  sle^ 
Same  treatment  was  continued  through  the  next  day. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  in  the  case  strongly  indicated  serioui 
organic  and  functional  derangement ;  and  the  trouble  seemed  to 
be  in  the  stomach  alone,  for  she  could  swallow  without  difficQlty; 
but  the  instant  the  substance  entered  the  stomach  the  spasm 
began. 

The  following  day  I  began  to  support  her  by  ii^ections  ptr 
mnum  of  beef  essence  and  milk  alternately  every  three  hours.  In 
each  injection  of  the  essence  I  put  fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of 
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potass,  and  with  each  injection  of  milk  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
sulph.  of  morphia.  For  two  days  she  revived,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  third  day  the  spasmodic  tendency  was  overcome,  so  that  she 
could  eat  food  once  more  without  pain.  She  was  fed  from  this 
time  until  her  death,  which  occurred  five  days  after  the  spasms 
had  been  overcome,  upon  cream  and  beef  essence — small  quanti- 
ties frequently  repeated.  She  was  also  given  port  wine,  but  did 
not  seem  to  gain  much  in  strength. 

Her  death  was  a  quiet  one,  free  from  all  spasm. 

I  performed  a  post-mortem  upon  her  body,  in  the  presence  of 
other  physicians,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

The  developments  of  the  examination  were  as  follows :  There 

was  an  abundance  of  adipose  tissue,  too  much  entirely  to  admit 

of  the  idea  of  advanced  pthisis  or  starvation.    The  liver  was  in 

a  very  healthy  condition ;  the  gall  bladder  was  about  one  half 

full  of  bile  and  free  from  all  obstructions,  as  were  the  biliary 

ducts. 

The  stomach  was  completely  empty,  showing  that  the  food 

had  been  promptly  appropriated,  and  that  its  function  was  unim- 
paired. In  the  cardiac  half  it  was  slightly  congested,  while  its 
pyloric  half  was  perfectly  normal,  excepting  a  tuberculous  mass, 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  situated  just  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  inflammation,  recent  or  remote^ 
around  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  spasmodic  trouble  began  at 
or  about  the  pylorus :  it  was  here  the  pain  was  most  intense 
during  the  paroxysm;  and  yet  the  examination  revealed  no 
abnormal  condition  of  the  stomach,  or  its  adjacent  parts,  which 
could  cause  such  spasms. 

The  lungs  were  in  a  highly  congested  condition,  and  almost 
completely  adherent  in  their  anterior  aspect  to  the  thorax,  with 
two  large  cavities  in  right  lung,  but  evidently  ancient.  The 
heart  was  in  an  abnormal  condition,  being  coated  with  fat  fully 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

The  interest  in  this  case  centres  in  the  peculiar  gastric  trouble, 
which  was  so  severe  it  would  seem  that  it  could  be  caused  only  by 
the  most  intense  inflammatory  action,  or  the  most  positive 
obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice ;  while  the  post-mortem  revealed 
the  entire  absence  of  any  such  trouble. 
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This  case  is  but  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
tends  to  show  the  immense  influence  the  nervaui  system  exerts 
over  the  whole  economy. 

In  this  instance  it  was  so  great  as  to  compel  the  body  to 
refuse  its  sustenance,  and  shut  up  all  the  usual  avenues  of  notri- 
tion,  and  to  threaten  death  by  inanition;  and  it  was  greatly 
feared  such  would  be  the  result  unless  the  gastric  pkenomeoa 
were  overcome. 

The  spasm  of  the  system,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  any  sub- 
stance into  the  stomach,  in  my  opinion,  could  have  existed  only 
in  what  is  called  reflex  nervous  action.  Some  preceding  impraa- 
sion  antagonistic  to  the  reception  of  food  must  have  been  mads 
upon  the  mind,  and  thus,  when  food  was  offered,  excited  in  the 
stomach,  far  removed  from,  though  intimately  connected  withi 
the  brain,  its  own  antagonism  in  the  form  of  spasm — ^beginningi 
it  may  seem,  in  the  stomach,  but  rapidly  diffusing  or  extending 
itself  to  every  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  impression  of  the  brain  had,  of  course,  in  her  enfeebM 
and  nervous  condition,  but  a  small  general  power  of  resistanoe 
to  combat,  and  hence  its  instantaneous  general  effect. 

She  had  suffered  in  earlier  years  from  the  spasmodic  foim  c( 
hysteria,  and  this  phenomenon  was,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  sequda 
of  that  disease :  that  it  was,  for  the  moment,  a  re-excitation  ol 
the  old  habit 

If  my  views  be  correct,  it  opens  an  almost  new  field  of  inquiiyi 
and  should  lead  to  a  still  more  critical  examination  in  every  case 
of  aD  the  antecedents  likely  to  qualify  or  change  the  gravity  of 
any  condition  of  disease  presented  us.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  materially  modify  our  treatment ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  how 
terrible  will  be  the  result  of  mistaking  a  pui'dy  nervous  compli- 
cation for  serious  organic  disease. 

I  think  the  more  of  such  cases  that  are  reported  the  better  for 
us ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  possible  upon  the  subject,  that  the  danger  of  confound- 
ing nervous  and  organic,  or  functional  symptoms,  may  b6 
lessened.  So  intimate  is  the  connection  of  this  nervous  with 
organic  Iffe,  that  no  labor  or  experience  is  too  dear  that  will 
assist  in  clearly  defining  their  latitude  and  reciprocal  bearing. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  the  Editor. 

lNFAJrni«E    PAXALT6I8    AND    PARALYTIC    GoNTBACTIOVS.  —  The 

number  of  the  Loudon  Lancet  (London  edition)  for  February  19, 
has  an  article  with  the  above  title  translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Richard  Volkmann  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Volkmann  reports 
several  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  One  a  little  girl,  who  is  now 
four  years  old,  was  healthy  and  well  developed  to  the  age  of 
eleyen  months,  when,  after  a  day  or  two  of  ailing,  with  a  hot 
head  and  indifference  to  the  breast,  it  was  observed  one  morning 
that  her  right  arm  and  leg  was  completdj  paralyzed.  They 
hung  down  lax  and  helpless,  the  child  in  other  respects  being 
well  again.  The  paralyais  of  the  arm  disappeared  completely  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  has  left  no  trace.  The  paralysis 
of  the  foot  improved  to  some  extent,  but  then  remained  station- 
ary, and  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
dub  foot 

In  a  second  case,  that  of  a  strong  boy,  who  is  now  fourteen 
years  old,  the  disease  that  occasioned  the  paralysis  was  of  a 
much  more  serious  character.  He  was  almost  two  years  old, 
and  Qould  run  very  well,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
severe  convulsions.  When  they  ceased,  they  left  behind  a 
paralysis  of  the  right  foot,  and  this  paralysis  was  at  first  com- 
plete, so  that  when  the  child  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
leg  flexed  and  hanging  down,  he  was  unable  to  raise  it  in  the 
least  This  state,  which  must  have  depended  on  paralysis  of 
the  quadiiceps  extensor  cruris,  soon  began  to  improve ;  and  now 
only  a  slight  weakness  of  that  group  of  muscles  is  discoverable, 
although  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot  remain  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

This  remarkable  disease,  says  Dr.  Volkmaun,  by  which  the 
functions  of  a  limb  may  be  so  rapidly  impaired  or  destroyed,  is 
observed  only  in  young  children ;  and,  for  lack  of  any  definite 
knowledge  of  its  nature,  has  been  designated  infantile  or  essen- 
tial paralysis,  or,  by  some,  spinal  paralysis.  The  last  appella* 
tion,  he  thinks,  goes  altogether  beyond  our  present  certainties. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
the  seat  of  the  permanent  change,  but  positive  proof  is  wanting. 
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He  believes,  moreover,  that  at  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease 
it  is  more  general,  and  that  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  im- 
plicated ;  but  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  morbid  process  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  traces  of  irrita- 
tion so  rapidly  subside,  or  even  that  they  may  never  appear, 
The  disease  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  frequent  occorrenoei  as, 
he  has  seen  many  more  than  one  hundred  examples  of  it. 

The  affection  commonly  occurs  betw^n  the  ages  of  seven 
months  and  two  years.  Many  of  the  patients  are  seriously  ill  at 
first,  but  usually  only  for  a  few  days.  Sometimes  there  aie 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  even  of  slight  nieniiigitu; 
more  or  less  severe  convulsions.  Other  children  show  only  aa 
indefinite  malaise,  with  a  little  feverishness  for  a  day  or  two, 
such  as  commonly  occurs  from  slight  causes  and  leads  to  bo 
result,  but  which  in  their  cases  is  followed  by  paralysis.  In  Us 
experience  this  is  the  most  frequent  history.  Others,  agaiiiv 
wake  paralyzed  in  the  morning,  having  gone  to  bed  in  good 
health,  and  showing  no  other  symptoms  of  illness ;  and,  in  Bom 
cases,  the  parents  aie  unable  to  tell  when  or  how  the  diaoidflK 
had  its  origin. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  only  one  limb  is  affected ;  and  fUi 
form  may  be  called  "  monoplegia."  The  single  limb  is  most 
commonly  a  foot ;  frequently  the  right  foot ;  less  freqnoitlf  a 
single  arm.  In  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  paraplegio^ 
attacking  both  feet ;  or  hemiplegic,  attacking  the  hand  and  IboC 
of  the  same  side ;  or  it  may  affect  three,  and,  in  very  rare  oinoi, 
even  all  four  extremities. 

A  partial  recovery  is  extremely  characteristic  of  infkatik 
paralysis,  but  it  is  extremely  irregular  in  it  occurrence.  It  ii 
impossible  in  any  case  to  foresee  when  and  in  what  degree  weik* 
ncss  will  continue.  He  has  seen  one  instance  of  complete  para- 
plegia in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  all  the  mnactai 
again  acted,  although  somewhat  sluggishly,  except  the  tibialis 
anticus  of  one  side,  which  remained  permanently  paralynd. 
Also  another,  in  whioh  all  the  muscles  of  both  legs  eontiBBed 
paralyzed,  except  the  tibiales  antici,  and  they  regained  tiidr 
powers.  £ven  in  the  unusual  instances  in  which  all  four  ex- 
tremities are  at  first  affected,  and  even  the  head  falls  helplestly, 
such  general  paralysis  never  continues,  and  often  leaves  only 
incomplete  palsy  of  a  single  extremity. 
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The  motor  paralysis  of  the  affected  limb  is  therefore  at  first 
almost  always  either  complete,  or  at  least  very  extensive,  and 
then  rapidly  diminishes.  Almost  without  exception  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  tbe  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to  pronounce  what  muscles 
will  be  permanently  injured ;  and  even  when  improvement  has 
been  very  tardy,  no  important  change  must  be  expected  after 
the  lapse  of  from  six  months  to  a  year. 

The  sensibility  in  infantile  paralysis  is  scarcely  ever  disordered. 
This  is  easily  shown  by  testing  with  an  electric  current,  at  which 
little  children  invariably  cry  lustily.  The  bladder  and  rectum 
are  never  implicated,  and  the  sexual  functions  are  unaffected. 
He  has  had  occasion  to  see  many  adults  with  the  severest  forms 
of  paraplegia  left  behind  by  infantile  paralysis,  and  they  were 
all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  sexual  power.  The  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  also  wholly  unaffected. 

The  treatment  of  in&ntile  paralysis,  so  far  as  any  endeavor  to 

cure  or  improve  the  actual  palsy  is  concerned,  may  be  considered 

hopeless.    He  has  never  seen  any  important  change  produced  in 

a  condition  that  had  already  continued  six  months  or  a  year. 

Even  with  the  much  vaunted  electricity  there  is  but  little  to  be 

accomplished,  whether  we  employ  the  induced  or  continuous 

current. 

In  infantile  paralysis,  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  condition 

in  which  the  connection  between  the  centres  and  the  motor 
i^pparatus  is  interrupted,  we  may  observe  very  important  second- 
ary derangements ;  and  chief  among  them  will  be  an  impairment 
of  the  general  nutrition  of  the  limb.  This  occurs  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The 
part  is  cold,  bluish,  its  pulses  are  smaller,  and  the  skin  becomes 
flaccid  and  wrinkled.  The  adipose  tissue  and  muscles,  especially 
the  muscles,  waste  rapidly ;  so  that  the  osseous  processes  and 
the  joints  become  prominent,  and  the  limb  loses  its  natural 
roundness.  Fortunately,  the  difference  is  seldom  considerable, 
so  that,  even  in  adults,  it  does  not  often  amount  to  more  than 
from  one  half  to  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  In  exceptional  cases 
very  marked  shortening  may  occur. 

The  Treatment  of  Pa&altsis  bt  Htpoderkic  Injections  op 
Strychnia. — In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  qf  Psychdogiedl 
Medicine  i«  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Reuben  A.  Vance, 
of  New  York.    After  reporting  a  number  of  cases  of  hemipl^ia 
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treated  hypodermically  by  strychnia,  he  comes  to  the  following 
conclasion:  "  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  examples  of  hemiplegia  is,  that  in  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  strychnia  we  possess  a  remedy  of  great  power 
and  usefulness,  and  that  no  case  should  be  pronounced  inoormUe 
until  it  has  been  fully  and  fairly  tested.  The  only  instances  in 
which  no  result  of  a  favorable  character  wasobtained,  were  those 
cases  in  which  the  muscles  became  permanently  contracted  and 
shortened  at  a  late  period  after  the  first  manifestation  of  die 
disease^— that  variety  designated  by  Todd  as  hemiplegia  wtt 
late  rigidity,  in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which  this  pheno- 
menon was  an  early  manifestation.  .  .  .  Cases  of  hemiplegis 
present  themselves  in  one  of  three  conditions  as  regards  the  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pandyzed  limbs ;  and  these  conditions  aie 
valuable  aids  to  a  correct  prognosis.  In  one  class  of  oases  there 
may  simply  be  motor  paralysis,  and  the  character  of  the  defixni- 
ity  and  mode  of  progression  is  such  as  results  from  a  want  of 
voluntar}'  muscular  power.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is  nnahk 
to  dress  or  feed  himself;  or^  depending  upon  the  extent  of  Ae 
paralysis,  to  perform  any  of  the  simple  movements  so  constea^f 
used  in  executing  the  ordinary  offices  of  daily  life.  He  can  not 
bend  his  arm,  flex  his  fingers,  or  elevate  his  toes,  simply  becanH 
his  volitional  impulses  can  Hot  act  upon  the  mnsdes,  the  oca- 
traction  of  which  is  essential  to  the  execution  of  these  move* 
ments,  and  a  process  of  atrophy  is  the  result  of  their  forced 
inaction.  In  these  cases  the  arm  hangs  uselessly  by  the  side, 
and  the  lower  extremity  is  of  but  little  aid  in  walking. 

In  another  variety  of  cases  the  arm  and  leg  are  paralyied, 
and,  from  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  flexor  mnsdei, 
assume  certain  positions  that  are  common  to  this  and  the  remain- 
ing class.  In  these  cases,  however,  although  the  fingers,  wrist, 
and  forearm  are  flexed,  yet  they  can  be  readily  straightened  hj 
the  application  of  a  slight  amount  of  power,  and  this  ctienii^ 
stance  is  the  diagnostic  mark  between  the  two  divisions. 

The  third  class  of  cases  are  examples  of  what  are  known  as 
^  secondary  contractions.'  The  extensor  muscles,  especially  of 
the  arm,  arc  completely  paralyzed,  and  the  flexors  are  shortened 
and  rigid.  The  shoulder  is  elevated  from  changes  in  the  lerator 
anguli  scapula ;  the  arm  is  adducted  and  rotated  inward ;  tiic 
forearm  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  tht^hand 
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and  fingers  strongly  flexed — ^the  latter,  in  some  cases,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  canse  injury  to  the  palm  from  pressure  of  the  nails. 
The  hamstring  muscles  may  be  the  only  ones  affected  in  the 
lower  extremity,  and  can  be  felt  as  hard  cords  beneath  the 
integument,  extending  jf^om  their  origin  to  their  intersection. 
The  diagnostic  mark  between  this  and  the  preceding  variety  is, 
tbat  no  reasonable  amount  of  force  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
these  contractions,  and  restore  the  limbs  to  their  normal  position. 

Cases  of  hemiplegia,  belonging  to  either  of  the  first  two 
classes,  are  susceptible  of  relief  from  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  strychnia.  A  favorable  prognosis  can  be  given  in  any  case 
in  which  the  limbs  have  not  undergone  these  secondary  contrac- 
tions,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  examples,  the  fact 
that  strychnia  internally  has  been  of  no  avail,  does  not  argue 
against  its  efficacy  when  administered  hypodermically. 

TrrAirus. — In  r^ard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disorder  Dr.  J. 
Russell  Reynolds  says  that,  ^Tor  my  own  part,  I  should  certainly 
be  more  disposed  to  trust  to  alcohol  than  to  any  other  drug ; 
Init^  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  place  no  confi- 
dence in  drugs.  I  should  certainly  place  no  confidence  in  any 
sedative  or  narcotic  given  by  the  stomach  in  sedative  or  narcotic 
doses ;  but,  on  empirical  as  well  as  theoretical  grounds,  I  shoold 
8sy  that  opium  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  chloro- 
ftMrm  or  ether  inhalations  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  relieving 
pidn  and  spasm,  and  that  too  without  compromising  the  chances 
ef  recovery,  if  care  be  taken  to  pour  in  wine  and  to  supply  nour- 
ishment at  the  same  time  so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  wak- 
ing up  almost  immediately  after  the  inhalation. 

If  the  rationale  of  spasm  be  tiiat  which  is  hinted  at  in  the  pre- 
liminary remarks,  the  great  indication  of  treatment  must  be 
fiot  to  depress  the  circulation,  but  to  arouse  it  into  greater  activ- 
ity ;  and  one  reason  why  the  treatment  of  tetanus  has  been  so 
eminently  unsatisfactory  may  be  that  this  indication  has  not 
been  fully  realized  and  carried  out.  In  tetanus  much  wine  may 
be  given  without  producing  any  thing  like  intoxication,  or  with- 
out relaxing  the  spasm  in  any  degree.  The  sydtem  In  this  dis- 
ease is  altogether  insensible  to  the  action  of  wine  in  ordinary 
doses.    As  to  this  there  6an  be  no  doubts 

Treatment  op  Lunatics. — ^The  London  Lancet  of  January  22, 
bto  the  following:  *^The  post-mortem  discovery  of  crushed  ribs 
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and  breastbones  in  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  lunatics  who 
die  in  our  public  asylums  is  becoming  quite  a  matter  of  ordinary 
routine.  It  is  said  that  the  common  asylum  custom  is  for  stoiit 
attendants  to  travel  upon  their  knees  up  and  down  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  unpleasant  patients,  by  way  of  giving  them  a  hint  ta 
cease  from  troubling.  Juries  are  calmly  told  that  a  fracture  of 
the  sternum  and  of  six  ribs  on  each  side  was  caused  by  the  act 
of  the  lunatic.  Either  he  sat  down  suddenly  in  a  chair  fttm 
which  the  cushion  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  or  he  '  strained 
himself  in  coughing,  or  he  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  himsdf 
with  his  hands.  It  is  high  time  that  a  stop  should  be  po(  to 
this  kind  of  thing." 

From  what  we  can  learn  unfortunate  inmates  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums die  in  this  country  from  crushed  ribs  as  well  as  in  England. 
We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  long  ago 
assistant  physician  to  an  asylum  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  that  he  knew  of  an  instance  of  an  inmate^s  dying 
from  fractured  ribs,  but  the  coroner's  jury  was  kept  ignorant  ct 
the  fact  by  the  superintendent  succeeding  in  staving  off  a  post* 
mortem  examination.  The  fact  that  inmates  of  lunatic  asylmni 
not  unfrequently  die  from  broken  ribs  is  very  consoling,  we  woold 
suppose,  to  those  having  a  prospect  of  becoming  inmates  it 
such  institutions  themselves,  or  who  have  friends  who  might 
But  let  us  hope  in  our  Longvicw,  with  Dr.  O.  M.  Liangdon  as 
superintendent.  Dr.  H.  £;  Foote,  as  assistant  physician,  and 
Hon.  J.  F.  Torrence  just  reelected  for  three  years  as  trnatee, 
staid,  exemplary  gentlemen  and  noted  humanitarians. 

Ophthalmoscope.  Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond  says  that  this  instru- 
ment, so  indispensable  to  the  oculist,  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  of 
fully  as  much  service  to  the  physician  in  investigating  the  morbid 
changes  within  the  cranium  as  it  is  to  the  former  in  determimng 
the  diseases  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  eye.  When  we  refleeti 
he  says,  upon  the  field  it  exposes  to  observation — how,  that  at 
one  glance  it  enables  us  to  examine  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  stmc^ 
tures  directly  continuous  with  the  brain,  and  to  study  changes 
in  the  cerebral  circulation  as  indicated  by  the  varying  calibre  of 
the  retinal  vessels — we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  em- 
ploj'ment  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  suspected  brsia 
disease. 

Trophic  Disturhaneei  in  Neuralgia,    M.  Nothnagle,   says  the 
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London  Lancet  of  Feb.  12,  contributes  a  paper  to  Griesinger's 
Arckiv.fur  Fsyehiairie^  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  gives  the  details 
of  two  cases  of  sciatica,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  symptoms, 
there  were  well  mai'ked  evidences  of  vascular  contraction  or 
cramp  occurring  coincidently  with  the  attacks  of  pain.    The  con- 
dition was  favorably  influenced  by  warmth,  unfavorably  by  cold. 
He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  emaciation  of  the 
extremities  which  so  often  follows  neuralgia  when  protracted. 
The  ordinary  statement  that  it  results  from  the  condition  of  rest 
and  immobility  into  which  the  leg  naturally  falls  on  account  of 
the  pain,  is  no  doubt  correct  in  many  cases;  but  does  not  explain 
it  in  all ;  for  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  pains  are  of  a  vio- 
lent and  persistent  character,  no  atrophy  is  observed,  whilst  in 
others  atrophy  occurs  though  the  pain  is  so  slight  as  not  to  inca- 
pacitate the  patient  from  using  the  limb.    Now,  M.  Nothnagle  con- 
siders we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  presence  of  any  disease 
of  the  so-called  trophic  nerves  until  the  existence  of  these  nerves 
ha««  been  demonstrated.    According  to  his  obsevations,  made 
on  thirty  patients  affected  with  sciatica,  of  whom  five  suffered 
from  atrophy,  and  four  of  these  were  complicated  with  vascular 
cramp,  he  believes  he  is  justified  in  concluding  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  atrophy  accompaning  neuralgia  may  be  re- 
ferred to  coincident  affection  of  the  vascular  nerves.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that,  so  far  as  these  nerves  influence  the  diameter 
of  the  arterial  tubes,  they  must  modify  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion.   And,  since  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  probably  in  most 
instances  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  effects 
— an  insufficient  supply  of  blood — should  be  perceptible,  not 
only  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  muscles,  which  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  mass  of  the  limb. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  how  periodic  vascular  cramp  can 
occasion  atrophy  is  met  by  M.  Nothnagle,  firstly,  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  early  stages  of  the,  disease  the  pains  are  both 
violent  and  continuous ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  reference  to  the 
experiment  of  Stevenson,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  effects  of 
arterial  compression  do  not  immediately  disappear  when  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn.  M.  Nothnagle  remarks,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  observed  vascular  cramps  in  no  other  cases  than  in  those 
with  which  atrophy  of  the  limb  was  associated. 
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PHLEGMONOUS  PHARYNGITIS— CEDEM A  OF  THE  GLOTTIS- 
SUDDEN    DEATH. 

The  Case  of  William  J.  Wade. 

By  KoBERTs  Bartholow,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Medical 

College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Bead  before  teie  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  28. 

Mr.  Wade  was  about  23  years  of  age.  Of  his  personal  histoij 
and  habits  I  know  nothing  more  than  thai  he  had  had  trouble  in 
his  throat  at  various  times ;  that  both  tonsils  had  been  excised, 
and  that  he  had,  also,  suffered  with  a  chronic  affection  of  tiie 
nasal  mucous  membrane  (chronic  rhinitis.) 

I  visited  him  for  the  first  time,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th« 
inst.  (March.)  He  had  then  l^een  confined  to  his  room  for  three 
days,  with  an  affection  of  the  throat.  His  condition  was  as 
follows : 

He  was  sitting  upright  in  bed,  supporting  his  head  upon  his 
left  hand.  Tlie  left  eye  was  deeply  injected,  and  the  lids  parUj 
closed  to  exclude  the  light.  The  left  auditory  canal  was  stuffed 
with  cotton.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  spoke  with  great 
difficulty  and  in  a  nasal  and  rather  hoarse  tone.  &e  informed 
me  that  he  had  not  slept  for  two  nights  in  consequence  of  intense 
pain  in  his  throat,  face,  ear,  eye,  and  head.  Swallowing  was 
very  painful  and  very  difficult.  His  face  and  head  were  hot; 
])ulse  a  little  accelerated;  breathing  not  much  embarrassed. 
He  was  constantly  engaged  in  freeing  his  throat  of  a  thick,  tent- 
tious  mucus,  which  rapidly  accumulated.  Without  doing  so, 
respiration  became  much  obstructed. 

On  examining  his  throat  I  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  of  a  dusky  red  hue ;  both  tonsils  were  enlarged ;  the  left 
tonsil  was,  however,  much  the  larger,  and  extended  across  the 
median  line,  encroaching  upon  its  fellow  of  the  other  side.  Tlie 
soft  palate  and  the  pendulum  were  swollen  and  pushed  forwwd, 
especially  by  the  left  tonsil.  Passing  my  finger  into  his  throati 
I  came  upon  a  large,  perfectly  hard,  and  very  painful  swelling, 
which  extended  upward  and  downward  as  far  as  I  could  reach. 
The  epiglottis,  which  I  could  feel  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  was 
erect  and  considerably  swollen. 

Besides  being  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  had  a  generally  swollen  and  sodden  appearance.  Thoe 
were  no  diphtheritic  patches  on  any  part  of  the  throat.  Some 
tumefaction  existed  imder  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  on  both  sides, 
but  was  more  marked  on  the  left. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  pain  and  difficulty  which  atten- 
ded the  act  of  swallowing,  Mr.  Wade  had  taken  very  little  food 
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for  two  days,     He  also  avoided  speaking,   and  communicated 
with  his  friends  by  writing. 

After  careful  considerations  of  all  the  symptoms,  I  concluded 
that  the  case  was  not  diphtheria,  but  a  phlegmonous  Inflammation 
of  the  fauces— quincy,  in  common  language — but  in  the  most 
serious  form.     I  advised  the  following  treatment : 

To  take  milk  and  egg-nogg  freely.  To  hold  ice  in  the  mouth, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  parts.  To 
have  applied  a  cold  wet  pack  to  the  neck.  I  prescribed  for  in- 
ternal use  a  mixture  containing  twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  to  the  dose,  which  was  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 
To  relieve  the  neuralgia  of  the  5th — the  hemicrania — I  adminis- 
tered a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  and  atropia,  1-6  of  a 
grain  of  the  former,  1-128  of  a  grain  of  the  latter. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  16th),  I  received  another  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Wade.  I  found  him  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
previous  evening.  The  hypodermic  injection  had  not  quieted 
his  pains;  he  had  not  slept;  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  had 
continued. 

I  advised  that  the  same  treatment  be  pursued  faithfully.  At 
5  p.  M.  I  again  saw  Mr.  Wade.  He  then  appeared  somewhat 
more  comfortable,  but  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  tie  douloureux^ 
the  excessive  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  of  a  sense  of  sutfoca- 
tion.  He  was  constantly  engaged  at  this  time  in  dislodging  the 
tenacious  mucus,  which  collected  rapidly  in  his  throat.  On  ess 
amining  his  fauces,  I  found  'that  the  swelling  of  the  right  tonsil 
had  receded  somewhat ,  and  there  was  consequently  a  little  more 
space.  I  had  determined,  should  there  be  no  diminution  of  the 
infiltration,  to  incise  freely  the  tonsils  and  epiglottis,  but  there 
seemed  at  this  time  to  be  no  decided  necessity  for  this  severe 
and  alarming  measure,  and  I  hence  postponed  it  until  morning. 
Mr.  Wade  now  insisted  upon  some  relief  to  his  pain»  He  declared 
that  he  could  not  exist  through  another  night  without  sleep.  I 
then  administered,  by.  hypodermic  injection,  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  morphia,  and  one-ninety-sixth  of  a  grain  of  atrophia. 
I  also  wrote  a  prescription  for  two  doses  of  chloral  hydrate,  of 
iifteen  grains  each,  which  I  directed  to  be  sent  for,  should  the 
injection  fail  to  relieve  him.  I  however,  expressly  informed  his 
friends  present,  that  the  injection  would  in  all  probability  be 
quite  sufficient  to  relieve  his  pain  and  pi^ocui'e  some  sleep,  and 
that  the  relief  to  the  pain  would  continue  about  twelve  hours. 
Should  the  relief  be  as  decided  as  I  anticipated,  the  chloral  was 
not  to  be  administered. 

.  At  6  o'clock  Mr.  Wade  ate  some  ice  cream.  He  soon  after 
fell  asleep,  and  continued  to  sleep  quietly  until  8^  P.  M.,  whoa 
he  awoke  spontaneously.  At  this  time,  he  remarked  to  his  wife, 
who  had  been  unremitting  in  her  attention  day  and  night,  and 
who  was  consequently  much  exhausted^  that  she  had  better  re- 
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tire ;  that  his  pain  was  relieved,  and  that  he  felt  he  would  have 
a  comfortable  night  • 

Mrs.  Wade  retired  soon  after,  laying  down  npon  the  bed  by 
his  side.  Before  falling  asleep,  pcobably  about  9  p.  m.,  she  ob- 
served  that  his  respiration  had  a  pecaliar  character — crowing, 
or  snoring — ^but  as  he  had  always  snored,  in  consequence  of  the 
chronic  affection  of  the  fauces  with  which  he  was  afliicted,  she 
thought  it  not  singular.  At  11  p.  m.  she  awoke  with  indefin** 
ble  fear,  and  found  that  her  husband  had  expired.  Her  awaken* 
ing  was  immediately  subsequent  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  this 
loud,  crowing  respiration.  It  was  the  sudden  oilence  iindoiibt^ 
ediy  that  awakened  her. 

I  was  immediately  sent  for,  as  also  Dr.  Norton,  who  pronoun-' 
ced  tlio  patient  dead.  On  my  arrival,  his  skin  was  warm  and 
dry ;  pupils  dilated.  I  at  once  applied  the  test — atropia  to  the 
•eye — for  those  cases  of  suspended  animation  in  which  respiralfon 
and  circulation  have  ceased,  without  life  being  entirely  eztinet, 
and  thought  I  perceived  some  dilation  of  the  pupil  take  jdaoa 
I  then  tried  artificial  respiration,  but  without  avail. 

Such  is  a  history  of  one  of  tiiose  cases  for  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  which  the  physician  is  so  frequently  blamed.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  measures  which  he  has  applied  for  the  rdief 
of  his  patient  are  considered  improper  or  inadequate ;  on  the 
other,  he  is  charged  with  neglect  of  means  which  mi^ht  have 
achieved  a  different  result  The  case  is  one,  in  itself,  of  co&aid- 
>erable  interest.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  mem- 
branous croup,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  are  among  the  most  hope- 
less and  difiicult  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  Who  amongst  us 
tias  not  had  to  look  on  with  utter  helplessness  as  our  patients 
afflicted  with  these  lesions  have  struggled  in  vain  for  breathy 
as  the  inexorable  disease  closed  up  the  avenue  to  the  lungs  ? 

From  all  points  of  view,  then,  must  this  case  of  Mr.  Wade 
possess  for  every  physician  a  real  and  abiding  interest. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Wade  had  a  phlegmonous  inflaan- 
mation  of  the  fauces,  which  involved  the  tonsils,  the  a^Jaceat 
areolar  tissue,  the  soft  palate,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  superior 
vocal  cords.  An  oedematous  state  of  the  aryteno-epiglotUdeoa 
folds  ensued,  constituting  that  condition  known  as  cBdenut  qf  ikt 

ghUia. 

The  mode  of  death  was  by  apnmay  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  effusion  suddenly  taking  place  while  he  was  asleep. 

This  affection  should  not  be  confounded  with  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  fauces.  Even  Bretonneau  recognizes  phl^- 
monous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  as  a  malady  quite  distil^ 
from  diphtheria. 

In  the  convalescent  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  in  erysipelas  of  the 
head,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  various  acute  and  some  chronic  affee- 
.tions,  life  is  sometimes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
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by  oedema  of  the  glottis.    This  is  so  well  understood,  I  need 
bring  forward  no  proofs  in  support  of  the  statement. 

CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  also  a  source  of  danger  in  phlegmon- 
ous inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  although  not  a  common  ac- 
cident, does  occasionally  occur,  causing  death  by  apnaa.  This 
statement  I  propose  to  substantiate,  by  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence of  German,  French,  English  and  American  authorities. 

Trousseau,  t^e  distinguished  French  clinician,  has  clearly 
set  forth  the  nature  of  this  affection  which  he  has  named  ^'  oedema- 
tous  laryngeal  angina."  *^  It  may  be,"  he  says, ''  primitive  or 
consecutive;  primitive  when  it  results  fron  an  inflammatory 
movement  towards  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  and  simultaneous  on 
the  ayrteno-epiglottic  ligaments."  (Vol.  1,  p.  534.)  Thus  (p. 
535,)  catarrhal  pharyngitis  may  be  a  cause  of  oedematous  laryn- 
gitis. In  a  general  way  all  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  or  throat, 
whatever  their  nature  or  seat,  may  cause  this  affection.  A  phleg- 
monous angia,  a  phlegmon  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  an  inflam- 
mation determined  by  the  presence  of  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the 
tongue,  may  cause  in  some  cases  oedema  of  the  glottis,  when  the 
inflammatory  effusion  extends  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  aryteno- 
epiglottic  ligaments."  The  description  of  Trousseau  accurately 
represents  Mr.  Wade's  malady. 

An  equally  eminent,  and  a  contemporary  German  author,  Nie- 
mcyer,  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
makes  a  similar  statement.  ''  Lastly,  in  occasional  cases,"  says 
Niemeyer,  '*  a  severe  angina,  an  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
submucous  tissue  of  the  fauces,  and  also  facial  erysipelas,  may 
endanger  life  by  causing  an  oedema  of  the  glottis." 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  great  English  physician,  is  not  less 
emphatic  on  this  point.  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  he  says^ 
'^  that  cynanche  tonsillaris  does,  sometimes,  by  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  neighborhig  parts,  superinduce  that  very 
formidable  species  of  cynanche  of  which  I  am  soon  to  speak,  the 
cynanche  laryngea,^^ 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge- 
on  the  subject  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  are  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Gordon  Buck,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Buck  especially  calls  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  as  an  evidence  of  oedema  of 
the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  He  considers  "  swelling  of  the 
epiglottis "  as  *^  pathognomonic."  This  was  a  marked  feature 
in  Mr.  Wade's  case. 

Although  oedema  of  the  glottis  ma^,  and  does  supervene  upon 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  it  can  not  be  considered) 
a  common  or  ordinary  accident.  Thus  the  large  experience  of 
Prof.  Austin  Flint,  sr.,  of  New  York,  has  supplied  him  with  but  a 
single  instance.  During  a  course  of  rather  extensive  pathologi- 
cal observation,  I  have  seen  in  the  dead-house  two  instances  oZ 
this  affection,  death  having  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ensued 
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in  both.  K  oedema  of  the  glottis,  usually'  or  even  frequently 
occurring  in  these  cases,  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
would  assume  a  very  different  importance,  and  our  remedial 
measures  would  have  taken  a  new  direction. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wade's  malady,  the 
question  remaining  for  consideration  is,  Was  the  treatment  pur- 
sued adequate  or  proper  ?  Were  there  any  errors  of  omiBsicm 
or  commission  in  the  therapeutical  management  of  the  case  ? 

The  means  employed  were  local  and  systematic. 

The  local  means  consisted  in  the  application  of  cold  externally 
and  ice  to  the  fauces.  He  was  directed  to  keep  the  ice,  as  con- 
stantly as  possible,  in  his  mouth,  permitting  it  to  remain  in  con* 
tact  with  the  affected  parts.  By  the  physicians  of  Germany  tlds 
plan  of  using  ice  is  now  largely  employed  in  such  affections  of 
the  throat  as  phlegmonous  angina,  diphtherite,  'croup  and  laiyn- 
gitis.  **  The  effects  of  ice  slowly  dissolved  in  the  fauces  aie 
most  advantageous,"  says  Niemeyer.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  one  of  my  colleagues  recover  by  the  use  of  this  meant, 
when  he  was  so  near  suffocation  that  we  thought  tracheotomy 
could  hardly  be  avoided."  Scarification  of  the  inflamed  partSf 
and  especially  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  is  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck.  I  had  resolved  to. make  free  scari- 
fications on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  but  at  my  visit  at  5  o'clock 
there  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  space  for  the  entrance  of 
air  than  had  previously  existed.  At  no  time  was  there  any  sense 
of  fluctuation,  but  the  swelling  continued  hard  and  brawny.  Tlie 
incisions,  hence,  would  have  had  two  objects:  to  procure  firee 
bleeding,  and  to  permit  escape  of  serum  from  the  swollen  sab- 
mucous  tissue.  Although  there  were  such  indications  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  as  swelling  of  the 
epiglottis  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  the  distress  was  not  sufB- 
cient  to  warrant  any  extreme  measures,  and  I  would  not  haie 
been  supported  had  I  proposed  them. 

When  Mr.  Wade  manifested  a  disposition  to  sleep,  he  should 
have  been  carefully  watched,  and  when  the  peculiar  crowing 
inspiration  characteristic  of  extreme  oedema  glottidU  came  on,  I 
should  at  once  have  been  summoned.  It  is  in  this  condition  of 
things  that  the  prompt  performance  of  tracheotomy  will  some- 
times save  life.  In  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  Niemeyer  indicates,  that  when  the  symptoms  of  carbonic 
acid  poisoning  arise  and  stupor  comes  on,  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  should  no  longer  be  deferred.  In  this  country  wt 
rarely  succeed  in  procuring  consent  to  this  apparently  formidable 
operation  until  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Of  the  systematic  means  of  treatment  I  relied  much  on  the 
bromide  of  ammonium.  It  was  Dr.  Gibb,  of  London,  "who  first 
called  attention  to  the  action  of  this  agent  as  an  antiesthctic  to 
the  throat.    Tbis  effect  has  since  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  one  of  the  points 
of  elimination  of  the  bromides.  Starting  from  this  physiologi- 
cal fact,  I  have  used  the  bromide  of  ammonium  with  great  suc- 
cess in  certain  affections  of  the  throat.  There  is  no  remedy 
which  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  effective  as  this  in  acute  ton- 
silitis,  phlegmonous  pharyngitis,  and  diphtheria.  Accordingly, 
in  my  prize  essay  on  the  bromides,  I  have  urged  the  free  use  of 
tliis  agent  in  these  affections. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  I  used  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  and  atropia,  to  which,  I  am  told,  the  death  of  my 
patient  has  been  attributed.  Such  a  charge  as  this  is  hardly 
worthy  of  a  serious  refutation,  but  as  the  questions  involved  are 
of  serious  practical  importance,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  enter 
into  some  details  in  regard  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  injected  was  insufficient  to  produce  decided  narcotism ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  history  shows  that  after  two  hours  of 
sleep,  the  patient  awoke  spontaneously,  a  fact  irreconcilable  with 
the  supposition  of  a  fatal  morphia  narcosis.  Moreover,  I  em- 
ployed a  mixed  solution  of  morphia  and  atropia  in  proportions 
to  antagonize  the  toxic  action  of  each.  It  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  that  these  agents  are  physiologically  antagonistic, 
and  that  one  may  be  used  against  the  poisoning  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  other.  Indeed,  cases  have  occurred  in  this  city, 
and  have  been  reported  in  this  Society,  in  which  toxaemia 
caused  by  one  of  these  agents,  has  been  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  other.  I  have  always  enjoined  and  practiced  the  simultane- 
ous use  of  these  agents,  for  the  reaapn  that  not  only  is  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  thereby  rendered  safe,  but  the  curative  power 
is  increased. 

My  reasons  for  administering  the  hypodermic  injection  were 
these  :  The  patient  suffered  acute  pain,  and  needed  rest ;  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing  was  so  great  that  it  was  unwise  to  add 
anything  more  to  the  material  he  was  already  taking ;  a  viscid 
secretion  continually  formed  in  his  throat,  greatly  obstmcting 
respiration.  I  need  not  say  to  so  intelligent  a  body  of  men,  that 
these  were  sufficient  reasons  for  administering  the  hypodermic 
injection — especially  the  last  mentioned  reason — for  the  power 
of  morphia  and  atrophia  to  arrest  secretion  of  the  larynx  and 
fauces,  is  a  fact  beyond  question. 

Mr.  Wade  really  manifested  little  physiological  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  morphia  and  atropia.  The  first  injection,  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  produced  no  appreciable  effect  After 
receiving  the  second  injection  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phia and  one-ninety-sixth  of  atropia,  about  5  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  he  remained  awake  one  hour ;  then  slept 
two  hours  and  a  half,  when  he  awoke  spontaneously,  and  had  a 
conversation  with  his  wife.  At  this  time,  the  effect  of  the  injec- 
tion, never  very  decided,  must  have  begun  to  decline.    Referring 
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to  my  obsertrations  made  on  Dr.  De  Courcey,  it  will  be  seen  tiial 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  morphia  and  atropia  .injection  is 
attained  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  at  the  end  of  three  and  a 
half  hours  begins  to  decline.  The  physiological  effects,  as  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded  in  the  case  of  Dr.  De  Cooroey, 
correspond  to  the  history  of  the  action  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wade. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  my  experience  in  this  case  is 
this :  It  is  impolitic  to  use  a  hypodermic  injection  in  a  disease 
which  is  likely  suddenly  to  grow  worse  or  prove  fataL  The 
progress  and  results  of  tiie  disease  will  be  attributed  to  the  injec- 
tion, and  the  physician  be  accused  of  being,  in  the  language  of 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  "  a  hypocritical  murderer." 

The  eminent  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  well  known  in  this  conntiy 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  physician 
to  the  Brompton  Hospital,  was  but  a  few  months  ago  in  attend- 
ance upon  Earl  St.  Maur,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somer 
set.  The  Earl  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of  laryn^^UU,  Dr. 
Williams,  to  avert  sudden  death  in  an  attack  of  spasm  of  fl(e 
larynx,  had  performed,  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy.  As  his  patient  died,  the  doctor  became  *^  a  hypo- 
critical murderer ;"  if  the  Earl  had  survived  and  recovered,  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  would  have  filled  London  with  praises  of 
Dr.  Williams'  skill.  Not  willing  to  rest  under  the  impntatioitt 
thus  cast  upon  him.  Dr.  Williams  brought  suit  for  defamation  of 
character.  I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Thnm  md 
Gazette  that  apologies  have  been  tendered  and  received,  and  the 
suit  withdrawn.  No  instance  could  be  more  striking  than  this, 
of  how  the  wisest  and  best  directed  skill  may  be  powerless  to 
save  life,  and  how  the  anxious  and  hard  worked  doctor  is  held 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  incompleteness  of  medical  sciences 
but  for  the  very  failures  of  nature  herself. 


THE  IliFLUENCE  OF   ALCOHOL  UPON   THE  TEMPERATURE  OF 

THE  BODY. 

Dr.  C.  Binz,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  gives  (the 
Practitioner^  Sept.  1869)  some  of  the  results  of  exfyeriments 
undertaken  at  his  instigation,  by  students  who  are  working  in 
his  pharmacological  laboratory.  In  all  about  forty-nine  experi- 
ments were  made.  In  all  these  cases  the  temperature  of  tiie 
rectum  was  alone  taken.  An  experiment  made  on  a  man  in 
whom  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  anus  were  coincidentiy 
taken  by  the  introduction  of  a  thermometer  into  each,  showed 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  them,  and  that  consequent- 
ly the  place  where  the  temperature  was  taken  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance.    The  same  result  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  rab* 
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bit,  in  which  one  thermometer  was  introduced  in  anoy  and 
another  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  investigations,  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion may  assume  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  introduction 
of  the  thermometer  into  medical  practice,  to  which  only  the  un- 
fltcientific  will  obiect,  has  taught  us  that  high  temperature  in  the 
febrile  state  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  in 
various  diseases.  Alcohol  is  thus  frequently  called  upon  to  act 
as  a  preservative  of  life  by  its  antipyretic  properties.  It  removes 
the  conditions  which  induce  paralysis  of  the  brain  and  heart ; 
and  it  should  be  employed  in  those  cases  especially  where  the 
thermometer  shows  that  too  high  a  temperature  is  present  In 
this  respect  it  approximates  to  quinine  in  its  action,  but  at  the 
same  time  possesses,  in  addition^  its  well-known  stimulating  action 
on  the  central  nervous  system  and  upon  the  heart.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  its  value  in  this  respect  is  not  in  any  way  impaired 
by  its  antipyretic  properties.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  system  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  passes  off 
when  it  falls. 

Two  circumstances  are  opposed  to  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  alcohol  in  acute  diseases :  first,  its  effect  upon  the  pulse ; 
and  secondly,  its  influence  on  the  tone  and  diameter  of  the 
vessels. 

In  all  our  experiments,  the  number,  and  it  appeared  also  the 
strength,  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  rose.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, such  an  effect  from  any  cause  is  to  be  feared,  alcohol  is 
obviously  an  improper  remedy  to  be  employed. 

According  to  Waller  and  the  remarkable  researches  of  Cohn- 
heim,  pus  originates  in  the  passage  of  the  moderately  enlarged 
white  cells  through  the  relaxed  waJls  of  the  dilated  blood-vessels. 
I  have  convinced  myself  by  direct  observation  of  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  Cohnheim,  though  they  are  still 
contested  by  some  investigators,  and  have  elsewhere,  though 
undoubtedly  With  another  object  in  view,  furnished  a  sketch  of 
my  own.  Alcohol  induces  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of  various 
regions  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  those  of  the  head,  with 
great  precision  and  certainty.  And  perhaps  it  may  even  be  said 
that  it  causes  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body. 
If  now  there  be  already  present  a  strong  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  it  may  be  materially  favor^  by  the  administration 
of  alcohol.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  attribute  the  inju- 
rious effects  which  now  and  again  have  been  observed  to  follow 
the  employment  of  alcohol  to  these  actions.  Alcohol  holds  a 
secondary  position  as  an  antipyretic  as  compared  with  quiuine, 
because  the  latter  does  not  possess  these  disadvantages. 

It  remains  for  us  still  to  consider  to  what  causes  we  are  to 
attribute  the  refrigerating  influence  of  alcohol,  and  there  appear 
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to  be  three  possibilities — that  it  may  operate  upon  the  nervous 
system ;  that  it  may  act  on  the  means  which  the  system  possesses 
of  regulating  its  temperature  by  the  perspiration ;  or,  lastly,  that 
it  may  exert  its  influence  directly  on  the  oxidizing  processes 
which  take  place  in  the  juices.  After  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  the  last  action  which  seems  to  be  by  far  th^ 
most  probable. 

Further  and  more  extended  series  of  experiments,  which 
have  already  been  commenced,  will,  we  hope,  enable  this  ques- 
tion to  be  decided. 


HARD  CIDER  AS  A  TONIC  AND  ANTISEPTIC. 

By  Wm.  Hays,  M.  D.,  Milfordton,  O. 

Some  ten  years  ago  (1860, 1  think)  I  was  called  to  sec  an  old 
gentleman  suffering  from  a  relapse  of  scarlatina  maligna.  My 
son  made  the  first  visit,  and,  concluding  on  a  fatal  teriniiiatioD, 
had  me  sent  for.  On  examination  found  the  fauces  badly 
swollen,  and,  just  in  front  of  the  uvula,  a  spot  large  as  a  plumb, 
of  a  bliiish-purple  color,  and  convex  instead  of  concave.  At  this 
point  I  thought  gangrene  would  be  soon  developed.  Articula- 
tion was  difficult,  and  deglutition  more  so.  It  was  painful  to 
hear  the  old  gentleman  try  to  talk  or  to  see  him  swallow. 

Treatment, — To  quicken  the  action  of  the  absorbents  I  gave  an 
emetic  of  ipecac,  which  operated  through  each  nosti'il,  not  find- 
ing a  passage  through  the  fauces.  Next  I  directed  iodid.  potass. 
3ss.  to  be  dissolved  in  a  half  tumblerful  of  water — ^tablespoonfUl 
every  two  hours. 

I  now  told  my  patient  the  danger  of  mortification,  and  the 
necessity  of  drinking  all  the  hard  cider  he  could  possibly  get 
down  as  a  preventive. 

Being  10  p.  m.  I  retired  till  4  a.  m.  not  expecting  to  find  much 
improvement  by  that  time.  Then,  on  examination,  I  found  the 
swelling  reduced,  articulation  and  deglutition  both  improved. 
On  looking  after  my  medicine  found  tumbler  emptj',  patient  hav- 
ing, in  mistake  for  water  only,  drank  all  the  iodide  at  one  dose» 
winding  up  on  all  the  hard  cider  he  could  swallow.  Now^  it  was 
either  the  thirty  grains  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  cider,  or 
likelj-  })oth,  that  set  the  absorbents  at  work  and  saved  the  man. 
I  continued  both  in  more  moderate  doses,  and  he  recovered. 
Had  the  patient  been  a  child,  he  would  likely  have  died  &mB 
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the  impossibility  there  probably  would  have  been  in  getting  him 
to  take  the  medicine ;  for  he  stated  that  swallowing  was  s6  pain- 
ful, that  unless  he  had  been  impressed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
life   and  death  with  him,  he  would    certainly  have    refused 

attempting  it. 

,  » 

Absorption  of  Nutritive  Substances  introduced  into  the  Subcutaneous 

Cellular  Tissue. 


Menzel  and  Perco  (  Wein.  Med,  Wbckenschr,  1869,)  No.  31,  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin  various  kinds  of  nutritive  matters,  in  a 
fluid  state,  with  the  intent  to  determine  whether  they  would  be 
absorbed.  At  first,  fatty  substances — almond  oil,  olive  oil,  train 
oil,  and  the  like — were  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
dogs,  beginning  with  one  drachm  and  increasing  gi'adually  to 
one  ounce.  Though  fatty  substances  were  found  to  be  less  read- 
ily absorbed  than  other  forms  of  fluid  aliment,  yet  finally  they 
also  were  entirely  taken  up.  At  the  end  of,  at  the  furthest, 
forty-eight  hours,  no  trace  of  them  was  discoverable.  Milk,  the 
yolk  of  a  fresh  egg,  and  dissolved  sugar  were  more  quickly  ab- 
sorbed. The  subcutaneous  injection  of  fatty  substances  in  the 
human  subject  gave  rise  to  no  serious  local  symptoms,  nor  to  any 
Serious  disturbance  of  the  general  system. 


CLEFT  PALATE. 

The  Lancet  states  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society 
of  London,  *'  Mr.  Marsh  described  a  successful  case  of  operation 
for  cleft  palate,  in  wich  Mr.  Thomas  Smith's  gag  was  used.  He 
intimated  that  the  age  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  was 
the  best  for  operating,  and  said  that  instances  were  on  record  in 
which  the  operation  had  been  successfully  performed  at  the  ages 
respectively  of  six  and  nine  months. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  opening  the  discussion,  gave  an 
analysis  of  forty-two  cases  in  which  he  had  performed  this  oper- 
ation. About  half  this  number  were  under  the  age  of  seven  ; 
one  failure  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  child  ten  months  old,  two  at 
three,  and  one  at  thii-teen  years  old.  Of  those  operations  per- 
formed on  patients  more  than  eight  years  old,  only  one  failed. 
The  speaker  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  operation  succeeds 
better  if  not  performed  at  a  very  early  age. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  remarked  that  the  experience  of  Parisian 
surgeons  was  against  this  operation,  because  speech  appeared 
to  be  so  little  improved. 

*'  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  shape  of  the  palate  had  much  to  do 
with  the  result,  and  that  children  after  operation  speak  better 
than  adults." 
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Modern  Thebapeutxcs  :  A  compeudium  of  Becent  FonnalsB  and  Sotdr 
tic  Therapeutical  Directions.  By  Geo.  H.  Napheys,  A.  M^  IL  D. 
Philadelphia :   S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  16mo.  p.  390. 

The  arrangement  of  the  formulse,  etc.,  in  this  work  is  upon  the  immd- 
lo^ical  plan,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Miedlca 
as  In  all  previous  collections  of  therapeutical  facts.  This  is  mudnnoie 
convenient,  as  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  turn  at  once  to  the  tbeiar 
peusis  of  a  disease. 

Some  persons  speak  derogatorily  of  works  of  the  kind,  but  we  tidnk 
without  reason.  Prescribing  is  an  art,  as  much  so  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  and  must  be  learned ;  and  we  know  of  no  better 
method  than  studying  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  phygidant. 
The  practitioner  who  is  not  able  to  direct  his  remedies  eompounded  ia 
an  elegant  manner  loses  much  of  tiieir  efficacy. 

This  work,  however,  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  preacriptioiia,  bat 
affords  very  much  therapeutical  information -Hsontalninff  not  mmy 
recent  formulae,  but  specific  therapeutical  directions,  and;  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  philosophy  thereof  in  the  management  of  disease.  We  recH 
mend  it  to  practitioners  and  students  wi&  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 


The  Indigestions;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  Fnvo- 
TioNALLY  Treated.  By  Thos.  R.  Chambers,  M.  D.  Tliird  Ameri- 
can Edition.  Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Lea.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  ft 
Co.    8vo.  pp.  383. 

The  fact  of  the  very  short  interval  that  has  elapsed  between  the 
i8.?uing  of  the  second  and  third  edition  of  this  work  in  this  conntiy 
shows  in  how  high  estimation  the  worlc  is  held  by  the  profession.  AM 
has-been  stated,  the  library  of  every  physician  should  contain  it.  lii- 
deed  we  consider  it  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

The  following  subjects  ai'e  treated  of  ilndigestiona^  Acute  and  Ckramk; 
Indigestions  of  Various  Foods;  Local  Pains  in  the  Stomach  arising fnm 
Indigestions;  Vomiting;  Flatulence;  Diarrhea;  Constipation  and  CoS' 
tiveness;  Nerve  Disorders  connected  toith  Indigestions;  Causes  €(f  tk$ 
Indigestions, 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition,  the  author  has  inserted  upwards 
of  ten  dozen  cases,  and  has  rearranged,  and  in  part  rewritten,  tlie  com- 
ments upon  them. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  FOK- 
STTH  Meigs,  M.  D.,  and  William  Pepper,  M.  D.  Fourth  edition 
of  Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Cincinnati:  R.  w.  CarroB  ft 
Co.    Pp.921.    1870. 

In  their  preface  the  authors  state  that  many  articles  have  been  CB* 
larged,  some  rewritten,  and  seventeen  new  articles  have  been  adcM. 
In  consequence  of  these  clianges  and  additions,  the  worlc  has  been  mach 
increased  in  size  and  in  utility. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  too,  that  the  authors  have  broug^ht  up  their 
work  to  the  level  of  the  pathological  Icnowledge  of  the  day,  ana  that 
their  theraptMitical  notions  are  equally  advanced.  Their  attention  to 
the  most  recent  pathological  views  is  shown  In  the  article  on  *•  Atrophic 
Infantile  Paralysis,"  a  very  excellent  treatment  of  this  subject.  Under 
the  head  of  Pneumonia  we  find  a  confession  of  faith  in  regard  to 
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ment,  which  shows  that  the  authors  are  enrolled  amongst  the  more 
enlightened  and  advanced  therapeutists  of  our  time.  They  are  opposed, 
unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  con- 
demn the  use  of  antimony  in  this  disease.  One  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
throughout  the  treatise  with  the  very  Judicious  advice  given  by  the 
Authors  on  various  points  of  treatment. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  so  many  creditable  works  put  forth  by  American  physicians. 
The  medical  profession  should  encourage  these  efforts,  and  show  by 
buying  and  reading  these  works  that  they  appreciate  the  labors  of  their 
countrymen.  We  are  sure  that  any  one  of  our  readers  purchasing  this 
work  will  ber  pleased  with  it,  and  will  not  feel  that  his  money  had  been 
better  expended  in  purchasing  a  translation  of  a  foreign,  or  a  repub- 
lication of  an  English  book.  R.  B. 

The  Journal  op  the  GTNiBCOLOGiCAL  Society  op  Boston. 

This  is  a  monthly  journal  of  64  pages,  devoted  to  the  specialty  of 
diseases  of  women,  and  edited  by  wfiislow  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Horatio  R. 
Storer,  M.  D.,  and  Greo.  H.  Bixby,  M.  D.  The  first  volume,  consisting 
of  the  six  numbers  from  July  to  December,  1869,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  and  making  a  work  of  386  pages,  is  on  our  table.  It  is  ably 
edited,  and  must  hold  a  high  position  m  the  estimation  of  every  intelli- 
gent physician  who  is  interested  in  the  department  of  medicine  to 
which  it  is  devoted,  and  we  know  of  no  physician  who  has  not  more  or 
less  to  do  with  diseases  of  women.  The  fact  that  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  gynaecologists  of  the  country,  is  the  active 
editor,  is  an  assurance  that  the  journal  is  of  the  highest  order.  Pub- 
lished by  James  Campbell,  of  lioston,  at  $3  a-year. 

The  Question  op  the  Hour:  the  Bible  and  the  School  Fund.    By 
Rupus  W.  Clark,  D.  D.    Boston :  Lee  A  Shepard.  Paper,  12mo. 
pp.  127. 
The  question  of  the  Bible  In  the  Common  Schools  has  been  agitating 
all  classes  of  the  community  for  several  months  past,  and  much  con- 
trariety of  opinion  has  sprung  up.    The  little  book  before  us  takes 
ground  in  favor  of  maintainingthe  Bible  in  the  Common  Schools,  and 
argues  the  case  very  forcibly.  Those  holding  the  same  views  will  have 
them  greatly  strengthened  m  its  perusal  by  the  strong  reasoning  which 
k  brought  forward  in  their  support. 


(B&H$thL 


Notice.— We  hope  that  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears 
will  do  us  the  favor  of  remitting  to 
us  soon  the  subscription  price  of 
the  Repertory  for  1870.  We  do 
not  like  to  dun,  but  as  our  printer 
duns  us  every  month,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  indulge  in  it  occasionally 
in  order  to  keep  square  with  the 
world.  Please  take  thehintwho  owe 
us,  and  rejoice  us  with  your  $14S0. 


Is  One  Day  in  Seven  Necessary 
POR  Rest?— It  was  stated  in  an 
Eastern  Journal  recently  that  a 
medical  society  in  the  East,  at  the 
request  of  some  clergymen,  pro- 
nounced it  as  their  opinion  that  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  was  necessary 
for  good  health.  We  fear  that  our 
bretnren  in  taking  this  action  were 
influenced  not  by  any  scientific 
knowledge  they  possessed  upon  the 
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subject,  but  by  their  theological 
notions,  which  have  no  right  to 
come  in  to  assist  in  settling  ques- 
tions of  science ;  for  we  feel  very 
sure  tliat  science  furnishes  no  data 
upon  which  to  base  such  a  judg- 
ment. If  they  maintain,  as  a  reli- 
gious dogma,  that  one  seventh  of  a 
man's  time  sliould  be  passed  in  a 
quiescent  state  mentally  and  phy- 
sically— although  an  unceasing 
state  of  activity  will  go  on  in  the 
first  instance  in  spite  of  one's  self 
—we  have  not  tlie  si iglitest  objec- 
tion, but  w^e  do  object  to  their  pro- 
claiming sucn  doctrines  as  the 
teachings  of  medicine;  for  it  is 
contrary  to  the  facts  from  every 
]x>int  of  view,  so  much  so  that  it 
seems  to  us  that  impartial  minds 
can  have  but  a  single  opinion  in 
the  matter. 

\\Tiatever  operations  in  the  body 
are  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
man's  being  are  put  beyond  his 
control — are  so  circumstanced  that 
volition  cannot  affect  them.  Na- 
ture, distrustful  of  man's  ability  to 
properly  take  care  of  himself,  not- 
withstanding she  has  endowed  him 
with  intelligence,  entrusts  him  with 
no  functions  to  perform  vital  to  his 
well  beino:,  but  provides  for  their 
faithful  discharge  without  his  hav- 
ing a  care  about  them.  The  heart 
beats  steadily  on  day  and  night 
whether  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
consciousness  or  not,  measuring  its 
beats  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
to  the  wants  of  the  system— rapidly 
increasing  them  under  some  cir- 
cumstiince^  and  diminishing  them 
under  others.  Though  volition 
may  exert  all  its  power,  yet  it  can- 
not make  one  pulsation  more  or 
less.  What  we  say  in  regard  to  the 
heart  may  also  be  said  in  respect  to 
the  lungs— their  functions  proceed 
whether  we  will  or  not.  For  the 
purposes  of  conversation  it  is  neces- 
sar>'  occaslonallv  that  respiration 
be  suspendendecl  for  a  moment  or 
so,  anil  for  that  period  we  can  hold 
our  breath;  but  after  that  time 
breathing  proceeds  in  spite  of 
every  cttort  of  the  \^lll  to  the  con- 
trary. And  thus  with  all  the  vital 
operations  of  the  system — the  pro- 
priety ot  their  j)roeeeding  is  not  i 
IctX  to  an  individuars  judgment,! 


but  they  are  placed  beyond  the  ac- 
tion of  the  will,  and  can  not  be  af- 
fected unless  a  person  commits  vio- 
lence upon  himself,  and  even  in 
that  he  is  protected  by  a  stronf 
instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
causes  him  to  snrink  from  taldng 
his  own  life.    In  fact,  a  man  wiU 

give  every  thing  he  possesses  for 
is  life;  not  only  property,  but 
character,  honor,  gloiy,  claims  of 
affection,  etc.  Even  if,  in  the  coone 
of  nature,  life  can  last  but  a  yetr 
or  two,  and  that  short  time  wfll  be 
marked  by  pains  and  discomforts, 
yet  will  every  sacrifice  be  made  to 
hold  on  to  that  short  span,  au^  the 
stronger  claims  of  the  far  more 
youthful  and  robust  will  be  disre- 
garded if,  perchance,  they  should 
come  in  competition.  Inmaintshi- 
ing  the  species,  too,  we  see  how 
nature  takes  the  matter  in  her  own 
hands,  and  leaves  but  very  little 
for  man  voluntarily  to  do.  If 
begetting  children  was  dependent 
on  men's  wills  the  race  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  hot 
as  it  is  men  and  women  are  led  to 
marriage  by  an  instinct  so  great 
that  little  devolves  u^jon  them  but 
to  seek  the  means  by  which  it  mar 
be  consummated. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
vital  offices  of  the  system  and  the 
instincts  with  which  it  is  endowed 
to  prove  that  nature  intrusts  noth- 
ing to  man's  intelligence  that  Is 
necessary  for  his  well-being,  but 
provides  that  it  will  be  done  wlieth* 
er  he  wills  or  not,  or  drives  him  to 
do  it  himself  by  a  force  that  is 
irresistible.  A  portion  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  is  necessary  for 
the  recuperation  of  body  and  mind, 
and  what  is  the  result V  Are  men 
left  to  find  this  out  by  some  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  in  Which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  might  spring  up; 
and  in  case  an  eiTor  of  judgment 
be  committed,  the  body  and  mind 
suffer?  By  no  means.  Theneces- 
sity  is  made  so  evident  that  the 
veriest  savage  can  not  mistake,  and 
no  one  can  help  but  obey.  At  tht 
appointed  time  for  rest  ni||^t 
throws  her  shadows  over  the  earth 
and  darkness  puts  an  end  to  activ- 
ity, or  so  embarrasses  it  that  it  can 
be  but  with  difficulty  carried  on. 
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Besides,  Morpheus  sallies  forth  witb 

his  vsae  in  one  hand  and  poppies 
In  the  otlicr,  and  administers  to 
every  one  a  dose  that  compels 
Bleep  in  ^plte  of  resistance.  A  few 
hours  rest  every  day  every  one 
must  liave,  and  tne drowsy  godsees 
to  it  that  he  has  it.  A  lethargy 
comes  creeping  over  the  limbs,  the 
■enses  become  dulled,  the  mind 
ceases  to  act,  and  the  individual  is 
stretched  out  prostrate  with  only 
those  functions  proceeding  that  ' 
ai'e  necessary  for  the  maintenance  i 
of  life  and  administerins  to  repair.  I 
The  rest  is  not  a  partial  rest— a  ' 
partial  ceasinfc  of  muscular  action 
while  the  mind  is  as  active  as  ever, 
but  It  is  a  complete  rest;  a  rest  of 
body  and  mind  also. 

Itoiieday  in  every  seven  days  is 
necessary  lor  rest  for  the  pliysical 
well-betngoftheindividtial,  nature 
exhibits  a  remissness  in  not  mark. 
log  uut  the  time  unmistaiiably  that 
ive  find  she  does  not  exhibit  in  any 
Other  respect;  and  we  would  be  i 
sorry  to  believe  that  she  Is  in  any 
vray  imperfect  in  any  thing  that 
8h«  does,  or  inflicts  penalties  for 
the  infraction  of  laws  that  can  only 
be  known  except  through  the  de- 
liverance of  some  medical  or  tbeo- 
lOfical  organization.  The  savage 
orthe  forest  esteems  all  daya  alike. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the 
weelc  he  pursues  the  chase  unceas- 
ingly, subject  to  the  most  violent 
muscular  exertions,  and  yet  he 
irrowB  strong  by  the  exertion  and 
lives  to  a  good  old  age.  And  not 
only  to  a  large  extent  in  Christen- 
dora,  but  altoi^ther  outside  of  it, 
men  labor  bodily  and  mentally  eev' 
en  days  in  the  weelt,  and  live  as 
long  and  as  healthily  as  the  most 
strict  Sabbatarian.  What  class  of' 
men  are  capable  of  enduring  great-  i 
er  exertions  and  suffering  greater  ■ 
privations  than  the  old  Greek  and 
unman  soldiers,  and  yet  they  did 
not  know  one  day  of  rest  above  an- 
other? 

That  the  religionist  should  ab- 
stain one  day  In  seven  ttom  his 
usual  business  and  devote  himself 
to  the  worship  of  the  Creator,  re-  ' 
ligious  ediflcatlon,  and  pious  acts  j 
is  all  very  proper,  but  tlien  he 
should  base  hie  religious  observ-  ' 


1 ances  of  the  day  upon  the  duty 
'  which  he  fcels  religion  calls  upon 
him  to  perform.  When  the  rest  is 
I  enforced  as  a  sanitary  police  regu- 
lation Its  saercdness  is  destroyed, 
,  and  no  merit  follows  its  keeping. 
I  Pliyslcians  stultify  themselves 
I  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  outside 
parties,  they  giveanswerstoqucries 
in  accoi-dance  with  their  desires 
and  science  furnishes  no  data  to 
base  such  replies  upon,  but  in  fact 
t«aches  the  contrai^-.  It  is  higiily 
essential  that  good  morula  should 
be  encouraged  among  the  ma^^seri, 
but  it  is  very  doubtftil  if  moralitj- 
will  be  subserved  by  announcinj; 
as  scientitic  truths  what  are  not. 
lict  theologians  determine  ques- 
tions in  theology  in  accordance 
with  its  instructions,  and  medical 
men  sanitary  and  other  matters  In 
accordance  with  their  sclenee,  and 
we  guarantee  that  the  facts  of  the 
one  will  not  clash  with  those  of  tlie 
other,  and  religion  will  not  Buffer 
but  rather  be  advanced.  It  was 
once  thought  that  if  it  was  taught 
that  the  earth  moved  on  its  axis 
that  religion  would  be  injured,  but 
enlightened  views  afterwards  per- 
ceived that  the  apprehensions  were 
groundless.    The  earth  moved  on. 


DissBCTiNO  Law.— The  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Oiiio  has  paaseil 
the  following  dissecting  law.  It 
fails  short  of  what  tJie  iHends  of 
sncli  a  law  desired,  but  still  it  mar 
be  regarded  as  a  move  in  the  riglit 
direction.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  prejudices  of  so 
[oiig  standing  would  be  yielded  up 
(n  toto  at  once.  The  profession  Is 
under  obligations  to  Dr.  Selden,  of 
ZanesvlUe.  chairman  of  the  coni- 
aiittee  on  the  part  of  the  State  So- 
ciety, and  to  Dr.  Jeuner  of  tlic 
Senate : 
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ir  the  puTpoeo  of  medlcul  or 
■niildea.  Uiil  uld  rEoulni  i 


fri™d°Sbil]be  >°  deliicrtdar  rccslvad  wjih- 
DTDHded.  UuttheremilDiot  no  obi  deUined 

mjay  Ume  that  big  or  bar  bwL;  nuy  b«  loUrredi 

ftlflo.  thMln  CAM  Ihe  rfinlAlnfl  of  toy  pvrflDb 
to  delivered  DT  rwfllved  ilitll  be  iubsequenUv 
clulmsd  by  .ny  lurvl.ing  reUtiic  or  friend, 
tUBf  •hill  be  E^'sn  oP  <°  ■■''l  i^ltUve  or  mand 


tian  ot  Uilt  uro'vislon  oC  Ibla  net.  the  party  to 
negl^UiiB  "SiH  forfBii  wd  pij  ■  j"""^?  "f  ""' 


parpoeetof  medlu]  and  nrfftciil  etmWaloDO. 
tuA  In  thia  SlBle  onlj^  and  whoever  sbAl]  nae 
tuch  rvmijiiafor  tny  other  pnrpQHi  vr  lliljt 
Ttmoyt  luchremAlna  bftyond  tbe  Umlta  of  Ihla 

■ball,  on  conviction,  be  Imprisoned  tuT  i  temi 
not  e>»edli.g  oae  jmt  In  n  ci>onIj]ml1. 
■■fifo.3.  Kveiypetaon  oho  ahair  deliver  np 


Ibiill,  upon  lodlotmeal  uiU  conrictiDO.  be  Dned 

iDtiieconDty  jHilnol  more  iban  olx  monthly 
■adit  BhHlLbelhedaly  orthejadgouf  UieCoart 
■(Common  Pleu,  at  every  term  Ihsreol,  In  tiie 
<*irge  w  the  gr«nd  Jinr  to  K\ye  eipeciaily  In 

■ner  ita  paMage.    Nnthlog  conlalceil  herein 


cifer  Uolxh.elc.  Publlsbed  montli- 


Thb  Eclkctic— This  Is  a  mmilli- 
ly  family  miigaEine  pnbltabed  in 
thU  city  and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Scudder.  It  contains  64  yery  Itifte 
doubie  column  pages,  aud  is  alliwtl- 
ed  at  the  very  low  price  of  n  ■- 
year— a  price  cerCafnly  that  does 
not  yield  much  profit. 

The  magailne  la  divided  Into  dif- 
ferent departments:  Health,  Do- 
mestic Economy,  Science  and  Art, 
Religion  and  Morals,  Lei  sure  Hours, 
Children's  Department.  With  tbe 
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CASE  CF  OVARIOTOMY. 

The  tumor  weighs  Thirty-five  pounds— Peritoneum  extensively  torn 
fh*om  the  abdominal  walls— Perfect  recovery. 

By  Jno.  H.  Tate,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

August  Ist,  1864,  was  called  over  to  Newport,  Kentucky,  to 

see  Mrs.  De  F a  widow,  aged  fifty-six  years,  a  tall,  spare 

woman,  of  sanguino-nervous  temperament,  the  mother  of  thrcf 
children.  She  told  me  that  nine  years  before  she  had  observed 
a  small  tumor  rising  in  her  right  side  (right  iliac  region)  ;  for 
a  long  time  it  was  comparatively  small,  gave  her  no  uneaBiness, 
and  was  movable  from  side  to  side  till  some  three  years  ago, 
when  it  had  grown  so  large  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  Now,  she  appeared  larger  than  a  woman  at  the  full 
term  of  utero  gestation. 

She  believes  the  tumor  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  caustic 
injection  into  the  womb,  which  was  given  her  by  a  surgeon  for 
the  cure  of  leucorrhea.  She  had  passed  the  change  of  life.  I 
found  she  had  been  seen  by  a  great  number  of  physicians ;  and 
among  the  rest,  about  three  years  ago,  was  examined  by  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  of  Qncinnati,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  tumor  had  grown  so  fast  all  around,  that  its  removal  by 
the  knife  would  be  necessarily  fatal.  Recently  she  has  been 
visited  by  a  notorious  empiric  of  the  same  city,  who  agi*ees  with 
the  surgeon  as  to  the  fatality  of  an  operation,  and  proposed  to 
disperse  the  tumor  and  dropsy  by  the  use  of  his  electrical 
battery. 

The  patient  was  now  experiencing  all  the  ill  eflects  whieh  must 
17— Vol.  III. 
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result  from  the  growth  of  a  large  body  gradually  developing 
itself  within  the  abdominal  cavity — its  pressure  upon  the  dia- 
phragm above  impeding  respiration,  and  below,  on  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  interrupting  defecation  and  urination. 

The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  by  reason  of  their  great  distension, 
had  become  unusually  thin,  and  through  them  could  be  detected 
the  motions  of  a  fluid ;  as  also  two  hard  bodies,  one  lying  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  the  other  in  the  left  ilio-lumbar.  The 
patient  had  not  been  debilitated  by  diarrhea,  night  sweats,  or  loas 
of  appetite. 

I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  case  was  one  of  an  ovarian 
tumor,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  cure  it  except  to 
extirpate  it  I  told  her,  however,  that  she  might  perhaps  get 
some  temporary  relief  by  having  the  fluid  evacuated.  This  she 
desired  to  have  done,  and  the  next  day  (Aug.  2d)  I  tapped  the 
abdomen  with  a  trocar,  and  took  away  two  gallons  of  a  dszk 
brown  fluid,  which  looked  very  much  like  sugar-house  molasses. 
This  gave  her  great  relief,  and  was  followed  by  no  untowai^ 
circumstance. 

I  continued  occasionally  to  see  her  for  a  few  weeks,  when  I 
reiterated  my  former  convictions  about  her  case,  and  told  her4 
would  operate  upon  her  if  she  wished  it :  my  visits  were  thea 

discontinued. 

Oct.  7th.  I  was  sent  for  again,  when  1  found  the  abdomen  ii 
large  as  at  flrst.    She  informed  me  her  distress  was  so  great  thit 

^hc  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  that  she  had  concluded  to 

risk  the  operation  if  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  for  her  to  gH 

through. 
The  next  day  I  invited  my  friends,  Drs.  Fries  and  Wood,  to 

sec  the  case,  and  they  agi*eed  with  me  as  to  its  nature,  and  that 

an  operation  was  proper,  although  not  a  very  favorablo  case  for 

its  success. 
Oct  13, 1864.    I  went  over  to  visit  my  patient  with  a  view  <tf 

operating,    accompanied    by    Drs.    Fries,    Foster, 

Stevens,  Dawson,  Thornton,  and  Carson. 
The  operation  was  begun  at  three  p.  m.,  and  entirel^r  condnded 

l)y  four. 
The  patient  was  put  under  chloroform  by  Dr.  Carson.    At 

this  time  the  abdomen  measured  from  the  cnsiform   oarUlageto 

the  pubcs  thirty-five  inches ;  ai*ound  the  body,  over  the  ambUi- 
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CU8,  forty-four  inches.  The  incision  was  begun  about  two 
inches  above  the  pubes,  and  extended  towards  the  umbilicus* 
When  I  came  down  upon  the  peritoneum,  I  found  it  so  adherent 
to  the  sac,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  or  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  I  endeavored  to  effect  the  separation  by  spread- 
ing out  the  hand,  and  pushing  the  fingers  along  to  break  away 
the  connection  between  the  sac  and  the  peritoneum.  Failing 
in  this,  I 'concluded  to  extend  the  incision  to  a  point  half  way 
between  the  umbilicus  and  ensiform  caitilagc.  Here  I  found  a 
point  had  been  reached  beyond  the  adhesions — the  peritoneum 
was  easily  distinguished,  and  peneti'ated,  and  on  passing  down- 
wards towards  the  symphysis,  I  could  readily  separate  the  sac 
from  the  serous  membrane.  It  was  now  discovered  that  in  the 
previous  manipulations  the  hand  had  not  passed  between  the 
sac  and  peritoneum,  but  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  supra- 
jacent  cellular  and  muscular  structure,  and  that  these  had  been 
torn  and  separated  to  the  extent  of  several  hai^dsbreadth.  The 
adhesions  existed  only  along  the  median  line,  between  the  sym- 
physis and  the  umbilicus,  and  were  not  more  than  of  two  hands- 
breadth. 

On  endeavoring  to  extract  the  tumor,  which  proved  to  be  mul- 
tilocular,  one  of  the  sacs  burst,  and  its  contents  mostly  fell 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  tumor  was  found  to  be  nourished  by  u  pedicle,  about  as 
thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  by  a  fibrous  band  passing  from  its 
side  to  the  greater  omentum  containing  some  large  vessels.  Botli 
of  these  had  to  be  tied ;  ligatures  of  white  patent  thread  were 
used,  and  the  ends  brought  out  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  wound, 
near  the  symphysis.  After  the  tumor  had  been  excised,  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  sponged  out  clean,  and  the  lips  of 
the  wound  were  brought  together  and  held  firmly  by  ten  stitches 
made  with  silver  wire,  and  extended  through  the  parieties  and 
peritoneum,  so  as  to  bring  the  serous  membrane  as  near  as  pos- 
sible back  to  its  noimal  position  against  the  inner  walls,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  an  adhesion  of  its  divided  parts  along 
the  median  line. 

The  patient  was  placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  chlorofonn^ 
and  bore  the  operation  very  well,  but  did  not  wake  up  and  seem 
as  bright  as  many  do  when  the  influence  of  ansesthesia  is  over. 
The  wound  was  dressed  with  soft  linen,  and  a  bandage  placed 
:u:ouud  the  abdomen. 
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1  remained  with  my  patient  some  three  hours.  During  most 
of  this  time  she  was  drowsy  and  quiet ;  about  6  p.  m.  the  skin 
hecame  cool,  the  pulse  very  feeble,  so  that  I  was  apprehensive 
my  patient  was  about  to  sink  away.  She  was  at  once  put  on  the 
use  of  old  bourbon  whisk}-.  At  10  p.  m.,  having  now  rallied, 
she  took  twenty  drops  of  laudanum. 

I4th,  6  A.  M.  Patient  has  slept  some  during  the  night;  is 
now  quite  comfortable;  pulse  90;  skin  natural.  Continue  the 
stimulants ;  apply  water  dressings  to  the  abdomen. 

10  p.  M.  Complains  of  an  irritable  condition  of  the  bladder, 
though  she  passes  her  urine ;  pulse  120,  but  not  full.  Contanue 
stimulants. 

15th,  G  A.  M.  Pulse  120,  tongue  moist,  skin  warm;  withdraw 
^stimulants ;  give  an  injection  of  beef  tea. 

2  p.  M.  Up  to  this  time  patient  has  had  no  nourishment,  or 
ilrinks  of  any  kind,  by  the  mouth,  except  the  whisky.  Is  allowed 
small  pellets  of  ice  whenever  she  wishes.  She  is  now  to  takff 
some  beef  tea  and  wine  by  the  mouth. 

10  p.  M.  Patient  not  so  well ;  pulse  150 ;  stomach  has  become 
rritable ;  has  been  vomiting  bile,  and  is  much  prostrated. 

To  take  nothing  by  mouth  but  ice  and  whisky  again.  To  hftYe 
an  injection  of  beef  tea,  containing  twenty-five  drops  of  Syden- 
ham's laudanum. 

The  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  becoming  elevated 
along  the  edge  of  the  linea  seniicircularis,  as  if  the  colon  wore 
distended,  or  a  collection  were  forming  of  a  fluid  within  the 
abdominal  walls.     Feels  sore  over  this  region. 

16th,  6  A.  M.  Patient  better,  slept  well  last  night,  temperature 
natural,  tongue  moist,  still  some  soreness,  pulse  120.  To  eat 
ice  and  havi»  an  injection  of  beef  tea  and  laudanum  every  thr«« 
hours. 

10  p.  M.     Seems  quite  comfortable. 

17th,  C  A.  H.  Abdomen  slightl}'  di.<«tcnded,  not  much  tender* 
iiess  on  pressure ;  pulse  112;  has  slept  several  hours ;  is  thirsty; 
has  no  vomiting.  Blood  and  a  thin  pus  comes  from  the  wound 
near  the  umbilicus ;  patient  very  cheerful. 

7  p.  M.  Feels  very  sore  over  right  iliac  region ;  pulse  102 ;  is 
restless.  Discharge  from  the  wound  is  very  offensive.  Injection 
of  starch  and  opium  per  rectum. 

18th,  G  A.  *i.     Has  slept  some;  l>la(Ukr  still  irritable;  pulse 
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100.      Has  yet  had  no   alvine  evacuation.      To  liave  a   soap 
and  water  injection. 

5  p.  M.  Appears  comfortable ;  rather  thirsty ;  pulse  100,  not 
much  tenderness  on  pressure ;  catheter  used.  The  patient  will 
not  use  a  bed  pan ;  sits  up  to  pass  urine,  and,  as  I  learn  with 
great  surprise,  has  been  up  twice,  and  sat  in  her  night  chair.  To 
take  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  every  four  hours. 

19th.  Ck)ndition  about  the  same;  still  much  annoyed  in  pass- 
ing urine ;  has  slept  but  little ;  pulse  100 ;  inclined  to  sleep. 

20th,  6  A.  M.  Patient  seems  to  have  taken  cold ;  has  thirst, 
with  great  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  with  a  dull  pain  in  her 
hips;  pulse  140.  Apply  soap  and  opium  liniment  to  the  shoul- 
der. To  take  an  injection  of  salt  and  soap  suds.  To  have 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  by  mouth. 

21st,  6  A.  H.  Has  passed  a  bad  night;  still  pain  in  right 
shoulder,  though  not  subject  to  rheumatism.  Is  despondent. 
Pulse  120.  Continue  water  dressing.  Give  two  tablespoon sful 
of  beef  tea,  and  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  every  three  hours. 
Apply  a  bag  of  hot  salt  to  the  shoulder. 

5  p.  M.  More  comfortable  but  thirsty.  The  bladder,  emptied 
by  the  catheter  the  second  time,  occasioned  much  pain. 

22d,  7  A.  M.  Patient  has  slept  some ;  skin  warm ;  pulse  110 ; 
tongue  moist  without  coating ;  passes  her  urine  readily ;  wound 
is  now  freely  discharging  laudable  pus,  and  the  elevation  over 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  has  gone  down ;  the  x^us  is  mostly 
discharged  from  an  opening  just  below  the  umbilicus. 

23d,  7  A.  M.  Wound  looks  well ;  there  is  little  sufi'ering  from 
pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  now  very  little  swollen ; 
pulse  112 ;  has  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  evacuation  from  the 
bowels. 

5  p.  M.     Condition  about  the  same. 

24th,  6  A.  M.  Patient  had  a  bad  night;  supposes  she  has 
taken  cold  from  exposure  in  dressing  her  wound.  Coughs  fre- 
quently; has  sore  throat;  respiration  oppressed;  mucus  rales 
heard  generally  over  the  chest ;  is  thirsty ;  skin  warm ;  pulse  112. 
To  drink  flaxseed  tea  sweetened  with  rock  candy;  to  have  a 
large,  poultice  of  linseed  meal  placed  over  the  chest. 

5  p.  M.  Very  uncomfortable;  cough  very  frequent;  throat 
very  sore ;  thinks  she  will  soon  die. 

5.  Syr.  Senegse — Syr.  Scillae — Syr.  Morphia,  aa  51,  M.     To 
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take  a  teaspoonful  evrery  three  hours.  Continue  the  linseed  and 
beef  tea,  and  keep  the  poultice  over  the  chest.  To  have  wine  if 
the  skin  becomes  cool.    Wound  still  suppurating  well. 

25th,  6  A.  M.  Expresses  herself  greatly  relieved ;  slept  severd 
hours ;  cough  greatly  mitigated ;  expectorates  freely ;  breathes 
easily ;  throat  much  better ;  tongue  moist ;  pulse  100. 

26th,  8  A.  M.  Continues  comfortable;  pulse  100;  has  taken 
the  syrup  every  three  hours,  unless  asleep.  Had  a  consistent 
stool. 

5  p.  M.    No  essential  change. 

27th,  6  A.  M.  Has  slept  well ;  pulse  100 ;  skin  natural ;  tret 
suppuration  of  laudable  pus.  Ordered  to  take  in  solntion  one 
grain  of  quinine  every  three  hours.  Appetite  improved ;  ha» 
eaten  some  chicken,  patatoes,  etc. 

5  p.  M.  Took  but  one  dose  of  the  quinine;  says  another  would 
have  killed  her.  Has  acidity  of  stomach,  and  spits  up  some  sour. 
undigested  food. 

28th,  7  A.  M.  .Has  not  passed  a  good  night ;  slept  very  little; 
feels  depressed  in  spirits ;  pulse,  100 ;  wound  still  suppurating. 

5  p.  M.  Has  had  a  good  sleep ;  feels  very  comfortable ;  spiritB 
buoyant.  Has  taken  beef  tea  and  black  tea  with  a  relish.  Has 
taken  no  medicine  or  stimulants  to-day. 

29th,  7  A.  M.  Has  been  annoyed  with  a  cough  during  the 
early  part  of  last  night;  afterwards  slept  well;  pulse  100;  skin 
natural;  tongue  clean;  thinks  she  feels  better  than  for  three 
years. 

8  p.  M.  Wound  still  discharging;  had  a  healthy  alvine  evacu- 
ation without  pain.  No  tenderness  to  pressure  over  abdomen. 
Appetite  good. 

Oct.  30th,  7  A.  M.  Patient  bright  and  cheerful ;  has  slept  well; 
cough  better ;  pulse  92. 

Oct.  31,  7  A.  M.  Patient  had  a  bad  night  following  some 
unpleasant  occurrences,  which  greatly  excited  her  ;  pulse  116: 
Bladder  again  irritable ;  frequent  and  painful  micturition.  To 
take  soda  and  fluid  extract  buchu.  5.  p.  m.  Has  slept  a  little: 
still  much  annoyed  by  micturition.  To  take  a  dose  of  laudannm 
at  bed  time. 

Nov.  Ist.  Had  a  fair  night;  feels  more  comfortable;  tongno 
moist;  appetite  good;  bowels  open.     Continue  soda  and  bnchn. 

2nd.  Had  a  good  night;  skin  moist;  pulse  100;  still  com- 
plains of  the  irritable  bladder ;  wound  discharges  but  little. 
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3rd.  Patient  complains  of  soreness  over  the  right  abdominal 
wall;  pulse  106;  did  not  rest  well. 

4th.  Still  more  tender  over  the  right  side,  and  that  side 
is  observed  to  be  elevated  over  the  region  of  the  lineo-semicir- 
cularis;  no  pus  discharged  from  the  wound  for  two  days. 

5th.  The  distention  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  increases ; 
and  a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  perceptible ;  patient  has  night  sweats; 
pain  over  abdomen  ;  pulse  110.  To  have  an  injection  of  starch 
and  laudanum  at  bedtime. 

6th.  During  the  night  nature  effected  an  opening  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  just  below  the  umbilicus,  and  the  matter  which 
had  collected  within  the  abdomenal  parietes  (doubtless  between 
the  muscles  and  peritoneum)  in  large  quantity  escaped  through, 
the  outlet. '  The  patient  seemed  at  once  relieved. 

7th.  Patient  had  a  very  pleasant  night;  the  ligature  attached, 
to  the  pedicle  came  away  to-day. 

8th.  Patient  very  comfortable;  can  now  urinate  without 
distress ;  bowels  regular ;  appetite  good. 

15th.  Cut  away  most  of  the  wire  stitches,  and  found  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound  entirely  healed.     Patient  improving. 

17th.  Ver}'  little  matter  now  discharging.  The  omental  liga- 
ture came  away  to-day.     Patient  now  walks  about  her  room. 

27th.  Took  away  the  last  of  the  wire  stitches ;  no  longer  any 
discharge ;  wound  healed  throughout;  no  tenderness  oyer  the 
abdomen;  appetite  good ;  sleeps  well;  has  gained  considerably 
in  flesh  and  strength. 

On  examination  the  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of  twelve  dis- 
tinct C3'sts;  one  of  them,  the  largest,  contained  grumous  blood 
and  serum ;  two  others  were  made  up  mostly  of  fatty  matter 
about  the  consistence  of  beef  tallow,  and  doubtless  constituted 
the  hard  substances  which  were  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls 
before  operating.  One  of  these  lumps  was  nearly  as  large  as  a 
child's  head  at  full  term.  The  other  sacs  contained  mostly  clear 
serum,  on  which,  here  and  there,  globules  of  oil  were  floating. 

May,  1868.  Saw  the  patient  again  in  fine  health  and  spintSy 
has  not  been  so  well  for  ten  years. 
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NOTE  ON  OPIUM  IN  DIABETES. 


By  Roberts  Bartholow,  M.  D. 

The  obscurity  which  has  heretofore  surrounded  the  pathology 
of  diabetes,  seems,  really,  about  to  yield  to  the  well  directed 
efforts  of  modern  investigators.     Since  Bernard's  demonstratioii 
that  mechanical  injury  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  causes 
glycosuria,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
cerebral  origin  of  diabetes.     When  Lockhart  Clarke  ascertained 
tbat  the  nuclei  of  the  seventh  and  pneumogastric  were  continQOUB, 
new  light  was  thrown  upon  the  relation  of  those  facts  which  were 
before  isolated,  and  it  was  seen  how  an  irritation  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  could   effect  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver.     Clarke,  subsequently  examining  the  brain  of  a  glycosuric, 
was  able  to  ascertain,  by  microscopic  examination,  the  existence 
of  hitherto   undescribed  lesions.     He  found  excavations  in  the 
calamus  scriptorius,  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
pneumogastric.     These  observations  paved  the  way  for  the  veiy 
important  demonstrations  b}"  Dr.  Howship  Dickinson,  who  has 
shown  in  a  recent  paper  *  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesions, 
which  appear  to   be  causative  of  diabetes.     It  is  certainly  true 
that  various  alterations  have  been  discovered  in  the  brain  after 
death  by  diabetes,   but  these   have   generallv   been  considered 
nutritional  changes,   consecutive  to,   and   not  causative  of,  the 
glycosuria.     The  cerebral  structures  were  presumed  to  suffer  ia 
their  nutrition  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  blood.     Dr.  Dickinson's  observations,  however,  tend  to 
confirm  that  view  which   recognizes  diabetes  as  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,   and   especially  of  that  part  of  the  cord  from 
which  the   pneumogastric  takes  its   origin.     He   submitted  to 
t^ystematic    examination,    microscopically,    the    cerebro-spintl 
nervous  system  of  five  cases  of  diabetes.     The  first  change  whidi 
he  was  able   to  note,  is   an   enlargement  of  the   arteries ;  this 
change  is  followed  b^^  excavations  in  the  so-called  perivascular 
areas,  and  an  actual  loss  of  nerve  tissue  ensues,  whereby  a  honey* 
comb  appearance  is  produced.     The  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
pons  varolii,  are  the  special  seats  of  these  morbid  alterations, 
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although  they  occur  to  a  less  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  The  largest  excavation  is  generally  found  near 
the  origin  of  the  facial.  The  gray  matter,  except  that  in  the 
floor  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  usually  escapes  these  destructive 
changes.  Dr.  Dickinson  was  not  able  to  discover  in  the  sympa- 
thetic any  departure  from  the  normal. 

Not  long  since  in  a  paper  on  diabetes,  I  presented  a  case  in 
which  I  diagnosticated  a  lesion  limited  to  the  nucleus  of  the  fa- 
cial. This  patient,  after  some  months  of  very  free  urination,  had 
occur,  rather  suddenly  one  evening,  paralysis  of  the  left  facial. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  when  I  first  saw  the  patient,  I  detected 
sugar  in  his  urine.  The  diabetes  gradually  disappeared  under 
appropriate  treatment,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  facial  paralysis  remains,  and  no  sugar  can  be  found 
in  the  urine,  which  is  in  all  respects  normal.  Lockhart  Clarke's 
observations  having  been  published  at  this  time,  in  which  he 
detected  alterations  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  the 
origin  of  the  facial,  I  was  enabled  to  make  what,  in  view  of  Dr. 
Dickinson's  more  complete  investigations,  may  be  considered  an 
accurate  diagnosis. 

If  diabetes  be  a  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system 
the  first  element  of  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  the 
second,  alterations  in  the  perivascular  areas,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  most  appropriate  remedies  are  those  which  have  a  selective 
action  upon  this  part  of  the  organism.  Hence  the  utilitj'  of 
opium  and  bromide  of  potassium  in  diabetes. 

Opium,  one  of  the  old  remedies  in  diabetes,  has  latel}'  been 
strongly  urged  upon  the  profession  by  Dr.  Pavy,  who  reports  a 
number  of  instances  of  its  efficacj'.  The  ancient  notion  in  regard 
to  its  utility  was  that  it  diminished  the  activity  of  the  kidneys, 
and  increased  transpiration  through  the  skin.  Its  efficacy  must 
must  now  be  attributed  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts  over  the 
morbid  process  in  the  brain. 

I  have  now  under  observation  and  treatment  an  interesting 
case  of  diabetes,  which  enables  me  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
these  two  agents. 

The  gentleman,  the  subject  of  this  observation,  had  suffered 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  diabetes  for  eighteen  months.  During 
this  time  he  visited  Europe,  and  took,  with  great  advantage,  a 
course  of  the  waters  at  Carlsbad,  which  have  a  great  reputation 
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on  the  Contiiient  in  this  affection.  He  came  under  my  charge 
ft  few  months  afber  his  return  home.  For  the  first  five  days  of 
April,  during  which  he  was  taking  a  grain  of  opium  three  times 
a  day,  he  was  passing  a  daily  average  of  eight  pounds  and  three 
ounces  of  urine,  having  the  average  specific  gravity  of  1030. 
His  weight  under  the  use  of  opium  rose  f^om  130  pounds  on 
March  22nd,  to  133  on  April  25th.  I  then  ordered  the  bromide 
of  potassium.  In  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of  April  19th,  my 
client  made  the  following  report : 

"  I  have  been  using  the  bix)mide  of  potassium  two  weeks,  and 
have  noted  throughout  a  loss  of  muscular  power,  accompanied 
by  frequent  and  sometimes  violent  cramps  in  the  legs  and  feet; 
these  cramps  occurring  always  a  little  before  or  at  the  time  of 
rising  in  the  morning.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  also 
experienced  something  like  ci'amp  in  the  stomach,  or  rather 
a  feeling  of  utter  emptiness,  productive  of  extreme  weakness  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  has  occurred  twice  a  day  pretty  regularly. 
Bowels  regular,  and  foeces  soft  and  easy  to  evacuate.  M3'  thirst 
has  been  greater  than  before  I  began  to  use  the  bromide  of 
potass.  Have  used  cod-liver  oil  and  have  a  good  appetite. 
Memoranda  of  urine  and  weight  annexed." 

During  the  time  he  took  the  bromide  of  potassium,  his  weight 
declined  from  133  to  129,  a  loss  of  four  pounds  in  two  weeks. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  his  urine  for  the  same  period  was 
1031,  and  the  amount  daily  passed  was  eight  pounds  and  five 
ounces.  In  all  respects,  then,  he  was  worse  under  the  use  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium.  He  was  directed  to  resume  the 
opium,  and  at  expiration  of  two  weeks  he  made  the  following 
report : 

"  Annexed  I  hand  the  usual  tables  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I 
experienced  a  material  change  in  every  respect,  after  resuming 
the  use  of  opium.  Urinary  secretion  diminished,  strength  wis 
regained,  the  cramps  in  ray  legs  disappeared,  thirst  abated,  and 
I  felt  well  and  good  natured." 

During  these  two  weeks  he  gained  one  pound  in  weight,  and 
although  the  specific  gravity  remained  the  same,  the  average 
daily  amount  of  urine  passed  fell  to  seven  pounds  and  six 
ounces.  These  observations  were  taken  very  carefully  by  my 
(dient  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  measures  the  urine 
passed  daily,  and  takes  the  specific  gravity  with  a  S.  G.  bottle 
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and  chemist's  balance.  A  long  and  careful  study  of  his  case, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  various  European  and 
American  practitioners,  has  enabled  him  to  form  very  accurate 
nations  of  the  significance  and  import  of  particular  symptoms. 
Subjectively  «nd  olijeuUveiy  iie  has  ^sspefieased  htmeSt  from 
the  use  of  opium,  and  was  apparently  damaged  by  the  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  Prof  Flint,  of  New  York,  has  lately  pub- 
lished some  cases  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  in  which  the 
bromide  of  potassium  exercised  a  marked  control  over  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease ;  and  my  colleague.  Prof.  Graham,  has  had 
a  similar  favorable  experience.  In  view  of  what  Dr.  Pavy  has 
brought  forward  in  its  favor,  and  of  my  own  observation,  I 
regard  opium  as  a  remedy  of  the  first  importance  in  diabetes. 


VOMITING  :~A  SYMPTOM  OF  PHTHISIS. 


By  A.  P.  DuTCHSR,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I. — The  Origin  of  Vomiting  in  Phthisis. 

This  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such  As  irritation  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  congestion,  inflammation,  ulceration 
or  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  lesions  of  the 
kidneys,  and  brains.  When  it  occurs  from  simple  nervous  irri- 
tation, as  in  coughing,  there  is  commonly  no  epigastric  pains, 
the  appetite  is  usually  good,  and,  when  food  can  be  retained,  the 
digestion  is  easy.  When  it  takes  place  from  lesions  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  loss  anorexia 
accompanied  with  severe  gastric  pains  immediately  after  eating. 
When  it  arises  from  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  vomiting 
may  be  severe  and  persistent,  but  it  is  not  commonly  accompan- 
ied with  gastric  pains,  and  at  times  food  may  be  taken  with 
impunity  and  easily  digested.  The  diagnosis  in  this  instance  is 
not  difi9cult;  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the 
urine  will  make  it  plain.  By  neglecting  this  there  is  danger  of 
falling  into  serious  errors  of  diagnosis,  and  instituting  treatment 
which  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  patient. 

In  my  **  Book  of  Medical  Fragments,"  I  have  the  history  of 
a  woman  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  complained  immediately  after  eating  of  weight  in 
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the  epigastrium,  with  uausea  and  vomitiDg.  The  dejections 
from  the  stomach  were  composed  of  undigested  food,  an  acid 
fluid,  mucus,  and  small  quantities  of  bile.  The  vomiting  did 
not  appear  in  any  way  to  be  influenced  by  coughing.  Iler  bowels 
were  relaxed,  mouth  hot  and  dr}',  tongue  red  and  clean.  As 
she  complauied  of  no  difficulty  in  urinating,  we  did  not  examine 
the  condition  of  the  renal  organs  as  carefully  as  we  should  have 
done,  and  did  not,  therefore,  discover  the  disease  of  those  organs 
which  was  revealed  by  post  mortem. 

As  she  continued  to  decline,  the  oppression  and  distress  in  the 
epigastrium  became  more  constant,  and  tlie  vomiting  more  annoy- 
ing. The  mildest  drinks  were  often  retained  but  a  few  moments. 
For  many  daj-s  previous  to  death,  she  could  retain  nothing  bat 
a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  oi)ium  and  gum  water ;  vomiting 
and  nausea  constituted  her  chief  suffering.  So  completely  did 
they  mask  all  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  in  the  last  stage  of  her 
disorder,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  invited  tx>  consult 
with  me  in  the  case,  affirmed  most  positively  that  her  malady 
was  altogether  gastritis.  The  disease  was  rapid  in  its  course, 
proving  fatal  in  three  months  from  its  commencement. 

Post  mortem  revealed  limited  tubercular  disorganization  of  the 
superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  with  some  isolated  deposits  in 
the  superior  lobe  of  the  left.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
was  red,  and  in  some  places  slightly  softened.  The  heart  was 
smaller  than  common,  and  its  walls  soft  and  flabby.  The 
stomach  was  small ;  its  mucous  coat  was  red  and  injected,  yet 
there  was  no  softening  or  ulceration.  The  muscular  coat,  how- 
ever, was  much  whiter  than  usual,  and  in  many  places  was  raised 
in  thick  bands  of  four  or  six  lines  wide,  giving  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  an  appearance  of  a  barred  bladder.  With  these  excep- 
tions it  looked  healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  nlcers 
near  the  caecum.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum was  red,  but  showed  no  marks  of  disorganization.  The 
mesenteric  ghmds  were  rather  voluminous,  but  healthy.  The 
right  kidney  was  shrunken,  granulated  and  Assured.  Its  cortical 
substances  very  much  wasted,  and  in  microscoi)ical  examination 
many  of  the  tulies  were  found  stripped  of  their  epithelitiin, 
while  some  of  the  cells  were  filled  with  fat.  The  left  kidney 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  but  exhibited  no  S[>ecial  marks 
of  disease. 
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In  the  post  mortem  of  this  case  we  were  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed, for  we  expected  to  find  extensive  lesions  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  other  structures  of  the  stomach.  Where  such  exces- 
sive nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  persisting  with  an  unyielding 
pertinacity  in  spite  of  treatment,  we  commonly  look  for  soften- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  induration  and 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  cancer.  But  it  is  verj- 
evident  in  this  case,  the  vomiting  did  not  depend  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  alone,  for  this  was  not  great.  The  disorder 
of  the  kidneys  obviously  contributed  much  to  its  severity. 
There  is  a  wonderful  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 
We  have  frequent  illustrations  of  this  in  nephritis.  Some  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  have 
in  a  great  measure  originated  from  this  cause.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  known  physicians  to  treat  individuals  for  gastritis 
when  it  has  afterwards  been  clearly  shown  that  the  disorder  was 
altogether  renal. 

I  met  with  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  in  the  practice  of 
a  physician  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  patient  was  a  young 
woman,  aged  fifteen.  She  had  been  in  failing  health  for  three 
months.  She  had  never  menstruated,  but,  during  the  time  men- 
tioned, had,  on  two  occasions,  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  nose. 
The  first  spell  occurred  about  three  weeks  previous  to  my  visit, 
and  the  last  about  ten  da^'s,  after  which  she  had  several  attacks 
of  vomiting  every  day.  Her  physician  had  been  treating  her 
vigorously  for  gastritis,  but  it  did  not  yield;  the  vomiting  still 
continued. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  her  pulse  was  100  per  minute ;  respira- 
tion 30;  tongue  clean  and  pale;  skin  hot  and  dry,  with  large 
purpuric  spots  upon  the  chest  and  arms.  Bowels  costive;  the 
urine  scanty  and  straw  colored.  Pain  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
The  spine  tender  to  the  touch,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  Slight  oadema  of  the  feet  and  legs.  Countenance  dull, 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  does  not  rest  well  at  night. 
Mind  gloomy  and  disturbed  with  the  most  fearful  apprehensions. 
She  also  suffers  at  times  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  when 
examined  with  the  stethoscope,  the  bellows  sound  is  distinctly 
audible.  She  can  not  lay  on  either  side ;  for  the  moment  this  is 
attempted,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  are  increased  in  frequency 
and  violence.    Deep  inspiration  increases  the  pain  in  the  region 
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of  the  kidneys.  From  the  commencement  of  her  illness  she  has 
always  experienced  more  or  less  trouble  in  urinating,  and  at 
times  it  is  attended  with  considerable  pain. 

From  the  purpuric  spots,  the  CBdema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the 
trouble  in  passing  urine,  and  the  absence  of  any  grave  symptom 
of  gastritis,  save  nausea  and  vomiting,  we  were  led  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  which  suspicion 
was  confirmed  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  1012.  Heat  and  nitric  acid  produced  albumen  in 
considerable  quantities.  Microscopical  examination  showed  an 
abundance  of  uriniferous  tubes,  fat  globules,  and  blood  cells. 

By  mild  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
the  internal  use  of  opium,  quinia,  stiychnia,  iron,  and  the  acetate 
of  potassa,  the  vomiting  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved*  and 
the  patient's  comfort  greatly  promoted.  But  she  finally  sac- 
cumbed  to  the  renal  disease  in  four  months  from  my  first  visit 
No  post-mortem  was  allowed ;  but  I  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  that  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
were  entirely  the  result  of  ursemic  poisoning  and  sympathettc 
action  between  the  kidneys  and  the  stomach. 

II. — ^Thb  Vomiting  op  Phtuisis  confined  mostly  to  the 

LAST  Stage. 

When  persistent  vomiting  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  latter  stage  of  the  disorder.  Sncb, 
at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  M.  Louis.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  he 
usually  found  the  stomach  small  in  volume,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane softened,  with  ulceration,  and  in  some  chance  cases  thic^- 
ening  of  its  walls.  When  these  organic  changes  were  confined 
to  the  cardiac  region,  these  s^^mptoms  were  always  very  mild,  io 
much  so  as  to  excite  but  little  attention ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  were  situated  mostly  at  the  pyloric  region,  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  had  always  been  the  most  distressing  and  severe 
When  these  changes  take  place  during  the  progress  of  phthisis  in 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  it  will  generally  be  manifested  by 
epigasti'ic  pains,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  thirst ;  and,  in 
the  great  Hiajority  of  inst^inces,  no  kind  of  food  agrees  with  the 
stomash — even  water  is  frequently  rejected — and  so  great  Is  the 
patienVs  dread  of  vomiting,  tliat  he  will  for  a  long  time  resist 
the  cravings  of  thirst  and  hunger  before  he  will  take  cither  drink 
or  food. 
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As  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  vomiting  has 
but  little  significance.  Its  occuigrence,  however,  is  exceedingly 
annoying  to  the  patient,  and  in  some  instances  assists  in  hurry- 
ing him  out  of  the  world.  I  have  often  observed  that  those 
patients  who  have  been  the  rounds  of  quackdom,  and  taken 
many  of  the  vile  nostrums  that  are  recommended  in  the  news> 
papers  as  specifics  for  this  disease,  were  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
this  source  than  those  who  have  been  treated  from  the  first  by  a 
scientific  and  judicious  physician.  And  it  is  awful  to  contemplate 
the  amount  of  suffering  these  charlatans  inflict  upon  their  deluded 
victims.  The  mortality  from  phthisis,  in  our  judgment,  would 
be  greatly  lessened  if  all  these  unprincipled  pretenders  were  ban- 
ished from  the  land,  and  their  nostrums  emptied  into  the  sea. 

Again :  I  have  observed  that  those  phthisical  patients  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits,  and  have  continued 
to  use  it  during  their  illness,  were  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
stomach  troubles  than  those  who  abstained  from  it.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  No  one  can  wonder  at  this  when  he  con- 
templates the  injurious  effects  of  that  narcotic  poison  upon  the 
stomach.  When  taken  in  health,  even  moderately,  it  produces 
effects  that  are  very  nearly  allied  to  inflammation :  this  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  his  experiments  upon 
St.  Martin.  If  in  health  the  stomach  is  thus  seriously  affected 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  how  much  more  injurious 
must  they  be  when  taken  in  a  disease  like  phthisis,  when  it  is 
incapable  of  withstanding  such  injurious  impressions  !  Some 
medical  writers  appear  to  take  especial  pleasure  in  telling  us 
that  the  lungs  of  drunkards  seldom  contain  tubercles.  But 
they  are  very  careful  not  to  mention  the  extensive  lesions  which 
are  found  in  the  stomach  and  other  vital  organs. 

Let  me  present  for  your  inspection  the  stomach  of  a  patient 
of  mine,  who  died  a  short  time  since  with  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis. He  had  used  alcoholic  stimulants  moderately  for  some 
years,  and  continued  to  use  tkem  during  his  illness,  until  his 
stomach  would  tolerate  ikem  no  longer.  During  the  last  six 
weeks  of  his  life,  epigastric  pains  and  vomiting  constituted  the 
most  annoying  symptoms  of  his  disease. 

The  stomach,  you  will  observe,  is  much  smaller  than  common, 
and  its  tissues  are  not  as  firm  as  we  usually  find  them.  Let  us 
open  it.     You  see  it  contains  nothing  but  a  few  tablesi)oonsfu] 
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of  thin  straw-colored  liquid,  with  a  few  flakes  of  mucus  adhering 
to  its  inner  coat ;  the  mucous  membrane,  which  presents  a  gray- 
ish-pink  tinge,  is  quite  softened  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and 
in  several  places  slightly  detached. 

Near  the  smaller  curvature,  between  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifice,  you  discover  a  depression  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
around  which  the  mucous  mcnibrane  is  somewhat  corrugated ; 
the  corresponding  cellular  coat  is  not  much  affected,  but  the 
muscular  coat,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  depression, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  white 
semi-caitilaginous  tissue,  in  which  the  normal  muscular  fibres 
terminate.  The  submucous  layer  is  softened  and  very  thin,  par- 
ticularly in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  larger  blood  vessels  are  more  or  less  induated,  and  indeed 
every  tissue  of  the  organ  presents  various  degrees  of  stroctoral 
degeneration,  some  of  which  are  of  recent  origin,  while  others 
are  of  longer  standing — unquestionably  the  result  of  drinking 
alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  beverage.  If  phthisical  individoals 
would  keep  their  stomachs  in  good  working  order,  and  avoid 
those  unpleasant  consequences  which  result  from  its  derange- 
ment, they  will  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
with  scrupulous  fidelity;  for  I  have  known  even  one  day's  mod- 
erate indulgence  to  produce  gastric  derangement  which  i*oqaired 
weeks  to  remedy. 

III. — TREAT3IEXT  OF    VoMlTIXG   A3   IT   OcCURS   IX    PhtHISIS. 

When  this  is  functional,  depending  upon  distant  irritation,  our 
remedies  must  be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  such  irritation  and  the  soothing  of  the  exasperated  orgaii. 
Thus  we  often  find  the  vomiting  associated  with  cough.  The 
patient  vomits  nearly  every  time  he  coughs.  Hence  any  remedv 
that  will  relieve  the  cough  will  mitigate  the  vomiting.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  opium  are  our  chief  therapeutics  in  this  case. 
Opium  in  particular  is  indispensable.  It  should  be  administered 
in  grain  doses  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Indigestion,"  page  209, 
presents  the  following  case,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  gooti 
effects  of  opium  in  the  vomiting  of  phthisis,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  just  named: 

"B.,  aged  abount  five-and-twenty,  was  placed  under  to\'  caw 
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March,  1861.  She  bad  a  large  vomica  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung,  and  the  greater. part  of  the  inferior  lobe  impervious 
with  tubercles ;  but  she  had  suffered  very  little  from  pulmonary 
symptoms,  would  not  hear  of  her  being  in  consumption,  and 
talked  about  going  to  dances  in  a  low  dress  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  about  again.  But  she  was  utterly  prostrated  on  her  bed  b}' 
the  constant  vomiting  of  all  she  ate,  and  retching  when  she  ate 
nothing.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  costive,  and  she  had 
taken  as  much  as  twelve  grains  of  extract  of  colocynth  without 
effect. 

**  I  gave  her  opium,  beginning  w^ith  jsl  grain,  and  augmenting 
it  to  six  grains  daily.  Then  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  she 
recovered  her  appetite  and  fondness  for  luxurious  living.  She 
ate  twelve  shillings'  worth  of  strawberries  (in  April)  daily,  and 
an  immeasurable  quantity  of  brown  bread  and  ice.  Her  bowels 
recovered  their  functions,  and  she  passed  naturally  colored  and 
formed  stools  in  spite  of  the  opium.  She  slept  naturally  and 
easily  without  excess  or  stupor. 

"  She  died  in  the  summer,  but  was  able  to  keep  off  her  vomit- 
ing to  the  last,  by  the  help  of  opium.  I  think,  however,  sho 
increased  the  dose.  So  that  her  ending  was  made  much  move 
eas3%  and  probably  postponed  by  it." 

A  very  common  form  of  vomiting  in  phthisis  is  that  which 
occurs  during  the  evacuation  of  a  large  cavity;  the  expectoration 
is  so  fetid,  and  its  odor  so  offensive,  that  it  sometimes  produces 
the  most  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting.  I  have  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  young  man  under  my  care  who  has  a  very  large 
vomica -in  the  right  lung.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  sputum 
are  intolerable,  and  when  expectorated  produces  severe  retching 
and  vomiting.  Various  means  have  been  employed  to  mitigati^ 
these  symptoms  without  material  benefit.  The  following  has 
been  the  most  useful : 

Jt  Acid  Carbolic,  (cryst.)  gr.  iv. 

Glycerine, 

Tinct.  Cinnamon,  aa.  3j.  M. 

Sig.~A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Not  unfrequently  vomiting  in  phthisis  is  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion depending  upon  impaired  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  is 
attended  with  troublesome  acid  eructations  and  costive  bowels. 
18— .Vol.  III. 
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In  this  condition  of  things,  I  have  generally  found  no  prescrip- 
tion more  beneficial  than  the  following : 

9  Bismuth,  Sub  Nit. 

Sod 96,  Super  Carb. 
Sac.  albaD,  aa.  Jss. 
Pulv.  Rhei,  3j.  M. 

Siir.— A  teaspoontlil  three  times  a-day  after  meals. 

Sometimes  the  vomiting  in  phthisis  depends  upon   snb-acute 

gastritis.     In  this  case  counter-irritants  are  demanded.     A  sue- 

eession  of  small  blisters  over  the  epigastrium,  or  a  few  leeches 

occasionally  applied  to  the  same  region.     The  internal  use  of 

the  nitrate  of  sflver  will  frequently  prove  useful  when  Tomiting 

arises  from  this  cause.     It  should  be  prescribed  in  connection 

with  opium  thus : 

9  Nit.  Ar^enti,  (cryst.)  gr.  v. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  XX.  M. 

Ft.  in  pill  No.  xx. 
Sig.~One  pill  three  times  a-day,  one  half  hour  before  meals. 

When  phthisis  is  associated  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  there 
is  often  great  loathing  of  food,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  other 
signs  of  indigestion.  Occasionally  the  mere  suggestion  of  food, 
or  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell,  are  enough  to  bring  on  attack  of 
retching.  I  know  of  no  combination  of  therapeutical  agents 
that  will  meet  this  ease  so  well  as  the  following : 

fl;  Folia  Delphi  uun  Conso.,  Jss. 

Potassae  Acetate,  3ii. 

Acid,  Hj-drocyanic,  gntt.  xvl. 

Aquse  Fontnie,  f.  gviii.  M. 

Ft.  Inftision. 
Sig.— Half  an  ounce  three  times  a-day. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Bennett  recommends  the  following  in  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  of  phthisis : 

ft  Naphtline  Me<licinalis,  f.  5!. 

Tinct.  Cardamoni  Comp.  f.  gi. 
Mist.  Camphoncy  f.  Jvil.  M. 

•       Ft.  Mist. 

Sig.~A  tabloi^poonfui  every  four  hours. 

Pepsin,  quinia  and  strychnia,  are  froquentlj-  agents  of  great 
value  in  promoting  digestion,  and  correcting  certain  derange- 
ments, which  sometimes  cause  distressing  nausea  and  vomitiDg 
during  the  progress  of  this  disease.     I  now  have  a  patient  under 
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my  care  suffering  with  phthisis,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  her  ilbiess,  was  constantly  annoyed  with  vomitings,  which 
readily  yielded  to  the  following: 

Q;  Quiniffi  Sulph.  gr.  xxx. 

Strychniffi,        gr.  i.  M. 

Ft.  in  pill  No.  30. 

Si^.— One  pUl  before  each  meal  three  times  a-day. 


INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  £.  W.  Peice,  M.  D.,  Randolph,  O. 

John  Cope,  aged  44,  farmer,  resident  of  Marlboro,  Stai*k  Co., 
O.,  applied  for  relief  from  strangulated  hernia  on  the  morning 
of  October  13, 1869.  The  patient  says  he  was  first  cognizant  of 
a  tumor  on  the  preceding  evening.  Was  attended  by  an  eclectic 
during  the  night,  without  relief,  and  who  abandoned  the  case. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  after  persistent  and  unavailing 
efforts  to  reduce  the  tumor,  an  operation  was  decided  upon,. 
which  was  performed  in  the  afternoon. 

The  existing  tumor  was  situated  in  the  position  of  the  direct 
form,  without  perceivable  prominence  in  the  line  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  patient  hai),  on  a  former  occasion,  suffered  from 
hernia  on  the  same  side,  but  which  was  readily  reduced  without 
surgical  aid,  and  had  given  no  trouble  for  twelve  years  to  the 
above  date. 

T)ie  operation  for  direct  inguinal  hernia  was  made,  choosing 
to  avoid  opening  into  the  sac.  The  external  ring  was  found  to 
be  stricturcd,  and  upon  being  enlarged  with  the  knife,  the  tumor 
was,  with  little  difficulty,  returned  into  the  abdomen;  as  the  last 
portion  receded,  it  was  seen  to  follow  the  canal,  showing  the 
case  to  be  of  the  oblique  foim,  and  a  careful  investigation 
showed  no  opening  posteriorly.  The  fourth  finger  was  pushed 
up  the  canal  in  the  invaginated  sac  to  the  internal  ring,  which 
readily  admitted  the  end  of  it. 

No  portion  of  intestine  could  be  felt  in  the  canal,  and  the 
wound,  closed  with  sutures  and  adhesive  plaster,  kindly  healed 
by  the  first  intention  under  the  water  dressing. 

The  patient  enjoyed  rest  for  forty  hours,  without  alvine  evac- 
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uation,  when  the  hiccough  and  vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter 
returned  and  continued.  We  now  diagnosed  an  emptied  and 
double  portion  of  intestine  still  in  the  internal  ring,  or  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles. 

On  the  21st,  eight  days  from  the  first  operation,  an  abdominal 
section  was  made,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  upward  and 
outward  with  the  lower,  and  just  above  the  internal  ring.  This 
opening  was  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose:  first,  to  pro- 
cure relief  should  the  present  diagnosis  prove  correct ;  second, 
to  relieve  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  whatever  cause. 

Upon  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  passing  the 
finger  downward,  it  could  be  passed  quite  around  a  portion  of 
intestine,  thickened  and  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  ring  in  which 
it  was  held,  that  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  laceration. 
By  the  careful  use  of  a  grooved  director  the  adhesions  wen 
broken  up,  and  the  protruded  portion  withdrawn,  sliowing  that 
less  than  one  half  inch  had  remained  in  the  ring.  The  bowd 
was  returned,  and  the  wound  dressed  as  before.  Tonics  were 
now  given  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Patient  had  a  free  evacuation  in  four  hours,  and  kept  steadily 
improving  until  November  2,  when  his  appetite  failed*  grew 
feverish,  gave  evident  signs  of  local  peritonitis.  Wound  ceased 
to  heal,  presenting  a  dark  congested  appearance,  with  saniow 
discharge.  He  was  now  ordered  tincture  chloride  of  iron  and 
quinine  and  sulphuric  acid,  every  six  hours,  and  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  as  dressing  for  the  wound. 

Twenty-four  hours  showed  marked  amendment.  From  tlw 
date  the  patient  gained  rapidly  under  a  continuance  of  the  §aine 
treatment,  and  was  discharged  as  cured  November  17th,  He  n 
in  good  health  at  this  writing. 

Case  II. — Obstruction  of  the  Bowels, 
J.  Belding,  aged  64,  merchant,  was  taken  Dec.  1,  1869,  with 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  after  a  derangement  of  their  function* 
for  several  weeks,  marked  bj'  alternations  of  constipation  and 
diarrhea.  He  experienced  but  little  pain,  notwithstanding  cod- 
siderable  distention  of  the  abdomen  existed,  and  continued  at 
work  until  the  evening  of  tlie  3rd  inst,  when  he  applied  for 
medical  aid. 
For  three  days  the  most  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  restorv 
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the  office  of  the  canal,  when  the  distention  by  gas  had  become 
so  great  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation,  at  the  same  time 
producing  the  most  excruciating  pain. 

After  a  consultation,  an  operation  was  decided  to  offer  the 
only  probable  chance  of  relief. 

The  decision  was  carried  into  effect  December  7th.  The 
abdomen  was  laid  open  from  the  umbilicus  downward,  seven 
inches  in  length,  a  large  quantity  of  distended  intestines  escaping 
through  the  opening. 

The  difficulty  was  found  to  be  at  or  close  to  the  ilio-coecal 
valve,  and  quite  persistent,  requiring  a  good  amount  of  blind 
manipulation  to  relieve  it 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  gas,  and  the  adherent  nature  of 
the  coecum,  the  exact  condition  could  not  be  determined ;  but 
the  moment  when  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  cavity  was 
restored,  it  was  quite  evident.  The  bowels  were  much  inflamed 
and  almost  gangrenous  in  places,  and  at  one  point  of  the  large 
intestine,  one  of  the  several  existing  ulcers  was  found  to  have 
perforated  the  peritoneal  coat  to  thie  size  readily  admitting  a 
common  lead  pencil.  Through  this  opening  gas  and  fecal  matter 
escaped,  the  former  in  such  quantity  as  to  allow  of  the  return 
of  the  bowels  into  their  natural  position.  The  transverse 
ascending  and  descending  colon  was  found  down,  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  could  be  traced  downward  from  the  ccecum,  instead  of 
upward ;  a  possible  if  not  probable  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

The  wound  was  closed  with  sutures  and  additional  adhesive 
plaster,  after  the  ulcer  had  been  closed  by  one  fine  suture. 

The  patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  pulse  as  the  operation  proceed- 
eil,  especially  after  the  relief  of  pressure  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  patient  fully  comprehended  his  condition,  and  urged  an 
immedate  operation. 

In  three  hours  from  the  completion  of  the  operation,  came 
copious  alvine  evacuations,  and  for  two  days  there  seemed  a  yet 
possible  chance  of  recovery,  notwithstanding  such  odds  against 
it.  On  the  third  day,  after  seventy-five  hours  of  comparative 
ease,  the  case  terminated  fatally. 

We  are  confident  that  if  surgical  precedent  and,  consequently, 
public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  encourage  this  operation  at 
an  earlier  stage,  many  who  are  now  given  up  as  lost  might  live. 
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TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 


From  the  Spanish  of  Dr.  Lucien  Papillaud,  of  Lisbon.    By 

Dr.  T.  C.  Hknry,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A  glance  at  a  paper  on  a  new  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Lisbon,  merits  con- 
sideration, the  more  especially  as  it  is  very  recent,  and  at  the 
same  time  novel.     The  memoir  is  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
and  is  headed,  "  The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  by  the  Recon- 
stituents — By  Heni  Almes."    As  is  weli  known,  thirty  years  ago 
the  usual  treatment  of  this  fever  consisted  in  bleeding,  blisters, 
and  a  severe  diet.     Still  more  recently,  purging  replaced  the 
bleedings.     At  present  we  have  recourse  to  medicinal  and  ali- 
mentary tonics,  and  occasionally  to  stimulants.    This  last  order 
of  treatment  originated  with  Graves  and  Bennett.     It  is  well 
established  now  that  the  latter  method  promises  the  most  favor- 
ably.    We  all  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  no  matter  bow 
much  hyperaethesia  there  may  be  at  the  ushering  in  of  a  disease, 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  malady  replaced  by  an  opposite 
condition — viz.,  hypostenia  and  anemia.     After  violent  inflam- 
mation follows  torpor.     This  fact  is  patent  to  all.     Unquestion- 
ably the  early  stages  of  a  disease  are  characterized  by  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poisonous  influence  imbibed 
•in  the  reception  of  the  poison.     Those  efforts  of  nature  end  ra 
depreciated  vitality.     It  therefore  appears  that  the  after  treat- 
onent  must  of  reason  differ  from  the  earlier,  in  which  compara- 
tively little  should  be  done  except  the  adoption  of  soothing 
measures.     To  be  brief,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  tliat  in   mias- 
•matic  poisoning  such  poisoning  must  exist  in  part  in  the  blood. 
What  more  seasonable  measures,  then,  ought  to  be  adopted  than 
to  use  :tM  reasonable  means  to  enrich  the  impoverished  blood, 
and  change  the  quality  at  the  latter  stages  of  this  disease  ?     The 
idea  of  elimination  of  the  poison  through  purgatives  seems  to  us 
an  unpro^*^  hypothesis.     Take  cholera  and  dysentery,  are  ther 
not  toxic  and  infectious  ?   In  these  affections,  do  constant  altine 
evacuations  eliminate  the  poison  ?  do  they  not  rather  eliminate 
the  patient?    And  in  typhoid  fever  does  there  not  generally 
exist  an  intestinal  flux,  whose  existence,  instead  of  abbreviating 
the  disease,  is  on  the  contrary  an  unfailing  sign  of  its  malignancy, 
and  (presages  its  literal  termination  ?    The  tendency*,  then,  is  to 
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spoliation  of  the  organism  and  enfeebling  of  the  subject.     Why 
should  we  aid  this  spoliation  ? 

In  the  treatment  of  a  disease  of  limited  duration  like  typhoid 
fever,  the  problem  to  our  view  consists  in  making  the  patient 
last  longer  than  the  disease,  which  latter,  after  accomplishing  its 
revolution,  becomes  extinguished — after  a  time  variable,  but 
having  an  assured  limitation.  To  endeavor  to  make  the  patient 
survive  the  disease  that  the  latter  may  be  left  afterwards  to  be 
itself  cured  by  gradual  extinction,  is  a  very  modest  programme 
which,  if  it  only  could  be  realized,  would  spare  us  many  disappoint- 
ments and  deceptions.  This  would  not  be  an  aggressive  medi- 
cine— it  would  not  be  an  attack,  according  to  rule,  upon  the 
disease :  it  would  be  expectantism  assisted  by  therapeutic  action, 
yet  approaching  more  closely  to  hygiene. 

Bronchial  catarrh,  which  takes  the  form  of  bronchial  pneumo- 
nia, is  almost  a  constant  symptom  in  this  affection.  Lesions  of 
the  respiratory  passages  are  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the 
digestive  passages ;  and  a  medication  which  could  advantageous- 
ly modify  the  former  might  be  of  as  great  value  in  the  final 
result  as  that  calculated  to  cicatrize  the  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
patches. 

Bronchial  catarrh,  then,  appears  entitled  to  have  a  part  in  the 
medication  of  typhoid  fever,  and  we  meet  with  the  remedy  in  the 
sulphur  and  mineral  waters.  Our  medication  consists  in  making 
the  patient  drink  in  proportion  to  his  thirst,  and  without  fixed 
dose,  alternately  a  ferruginous  and  sulphuretted  water,  and  ali- 
mentation beside,  regulated  to  his  appetite.  Sonp^  milk,  and 
even  wine  and  meat  when  be  craves  them.  Wken  we  first  prac- 
ticed this  mode,  it  was  only  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  the 
disease,  and  after  employment  of  other  means  was  peFsistentiy 
fruitless.  We  saw  the  color  of  health  restored,  the  cough  dijula- 
ished  in  frequency  and  intensity ;  at  the  same  time  the  sulphu- 
retted water  exhibited  its  medicative  influence  on  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue ;  expectoration  became  easier  and  gradually  dried 
up.  Evidently  sanguinification  had  been  favorably  affected  by  the 
ferruginous  water.  Mostly  the  subjects  noticed  that  the  inges- 
tion of  the  mineral  water  caused  a  sensation  of  comfort,  and, 
when  deprived  of  it,  it  was  to  them  like  the  deprivation  of  food. 
The  effect  of  these  waters  is  to  restore  innervation  and  nutrition, 
and  repair  the  dynamic  losses  caused  by  the  disease. 
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The  carbonated  ferrugiuous  waters  are  almost  all  arsenical. 
Nature  gives  us,  by  the  almost  constant  association  of  these  two 
substances,  a  lesson  from  which  hitherto  tberapeu&is  has  but 
little  profited. 

Reasoning  from  the  favorable  action  of  the  ferruginous  arsen- 
icated  water,  we  were  induced  earlier  in  the  disease  to  adopt 
minute  doses  of  arsenical  prejiaration,  in  doses  of  two  mille- 
grammes  to  one  centigramme,  and  it  seemed  to  exert  a  happy 
Influence,  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement,  cor- 
recting t'he  departure  from  innervation  known  as  ataxia,  and  in 
an  appreciable  grade  sustaining  nutrition.  The  notion  of  patho- 
genic fermentation  as  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  is  becom- 
ing more  general.  Professor  Polli  has  demonstrateil  the  neu- 
tralizing action  of  the  sulphites  upon  pathogenic  fermeutation, 
and  Barbosa,  of  Lisbon,  the  efficacy  of  sublimated  sulphur  on 
the  parasitic  productions  of  diphtheria.  This  will  aid  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  good  effects  of  sulphuretted  waters  in  admitting 
the  antiseptic  action  of  these  sulphites ;  and  it  might  explain,  by 
analogous  action,  the  parasitical  action  upon  microphytes,  the 
efficacy  of  arsenical  medication. 

Professor  Papillaud  states  that  out  of  eighty  cases  he  has  lost 
but  three,  and  that  it  has  been  his  usual  mode  of  treatment  for 
years.  He  advises  the  employment  of  sponging  the  bodj'  of  the 
patient  with  acid  water,  and  all  the  other  h^-gionical  measures  of 
the  day. 


A  CASE  OF  DIFFICULT  LABOR. 


By  Geo.  W.  Akeks,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Miami  Cotmty,  Kiihs.'m. 

On  the*  night  of  the  12th  of  March,  1870,  I  was  called  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Hoover,  of  Morristown,  Cass  County,   Mo.» 

to  see  Mrs.  K r,  age  20,  primipam,  who  had  beiiu   in  labor 

for  some  hours. 

Before  making  a  vajjinal  examination  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
affairs,  I  asked  Dr.  Hoover  what  appeared  to  be  tlie  trouble ;  he 
replied,  **  the  head  is  wedged  in  the  inferior  strait^  and  can  not 
advance." 

On  making  a  vaginal  examination  for  myself,  I  found  the  oi 
uteri  dilated,  with  the  vertex  in  the  tJiird  position^  pressing  di- 
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rectly  against  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  face  looking  towards  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  After  satisfying  m3'self  as  to  the 
position,  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  and  size  of  the  fuetal  head, 
in  order  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  resistence  we  would 
probably  have  to  overcome  in  delivering  with  the  forceps,  I 
asked  the  patient  if  she  could  bear  dovm  to  her  pains,  when  she 
replied,  '*  I  can  not,  and  the  pains  I  have  are  grinding  out  my 
very  existence."  I  could  change  the  position  to  the  Jint  or 
tecond.  but  the  moment  I  ceased  pressure  upon  the  head,  it  would 
swing  back  to  its  old  position.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
this  case  was,  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  womb  utterly 
failed  to  act.  To  this  I  attribute  m^'  failure  to  successfully 
change  the  position.  I  gave  her  fld.  ext.  ergot,  3j,  (having  pre- 
viously given  her  morphia)  and  repeated  it  in  due  time,  but  it 
failed  to  act. 

Being  foiled  thus  far  in  all  my  attempts  to  do  the  patient  any 
good,  I  determined  on  using  the  forceps ;  so,  placing  the  patient 
in  the  position  for  embryotomy,  Dr.  Hoover  administering  the 
chloroform,  I  proceeded  to  apply  the  forceps,  (Bedford's)  which 
I  succeeded  in  doing  after  some  delay  and  trouble. 

In  a  few  moments  after  the  application  of  the  instruments,  I 
delivered  the  foetal  head.  Supposing  now  that  nature  would 
come  to  my  assistance,  I  cleared  the  child's  mouth  of  mucus, 
and  rested  for  a  few  moments.  But  I  again  failed  to  get  any  aid 
from  that  source.  I  now  introduced  the  index  finger  of  my  right 
band,  and  bringing  it  down  in  the  form  of  a  vectus  in  the  axilla, 
1  succeeded  in  making  the  necessary  traction  to  deliver,  while, 
with  my  left  hand,  I  supported  the  infant's  head.  The  child  was 
large  and  well  developed,  weighing  eleven  pounds.  The  delivery 
was  followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  but  cold  water  applied 
to  the  bowels  soon  controlled  it. 

On  attempting  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  I  found  it  attached. 
Dr.  Hoover  again  chloix)formed  the  patient,  when  I  gentl}*  intro- 
duced my  hand  into  the  uterus,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Meigs,  in  his 
'*  System  of  Obstetrics."  I  found  the  after-birth  adhering  to 
the  fundus;  slowl}' and  gently  introducing  m^'  fingers  between 
it  and  the  womb,  I  tore  it  from  its  attachments,  and  brought 
the  entire  mass  away  in  withdrawing  my  hand ;  hemorrhage 
alii^ht. 

I  ordered  cotton  cloths  saturated  with  spiritusfrumenti  applied 
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to  the  vulva,  to  be  changed  as  often  as  they  become  wet  from 
the  vaginal  discharges.  This  act  performed  a  two-fold  part, 
first,  by  relieving  the  great  soreness,  consequent  upon  the  opertr 
tion,  and,  secondly,  by  absorbing  the  discharges  from  the  vagina, 
thereby  seeming  greater  cleanliness. 

The  recovery  of  the  patient  was  good,  no  bad  results  fol- 
lowing. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  all  obstetrical  operations 
not  to  injure  the  mother  with  the  instruments,  being  satisfied,  as 
I  am,  that  a  great  many  accidents  occur  from  the  carelessnesc 
of  the  operator. 


CATHETERISM  OF  THE   LARYNX. 

From  the  German,  by  E.  Voqel,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Weinlechner  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Vienna,  at  their  meeting  of  December  10.  1869,  the  following: 

Hippocrates  already  practiced  the  introduction  of  tubes  into  the 
lar3'nx.  In  later  times  French  surgeons,  as  Desault,  Chausster, 
De  Paul,  have  resorted  to  catheterization  of  the  larynx.  In 
1858,  an- essay  of  Bonchut  having  for  its  subject  the  introductioa 
of  a  tube  into  the  glottis,  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
pronounced  the  execution  very  difficult  and  the  practice  danger- 
ous :  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  necrosis  of  the 
cartilage  easily  resulting  from  the  tube  being  left  longer  than 
48  hours.  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Konnigsberg,  was  not  more  snccess- 
ful  in  his  attempts  at  cathcterizing  the  larynx.  Since  then  this 
procedure  has  not  been  resorted  to. 

Weinlechner  has  done  so  repeatedly  since  the  summer  of 
1866,  at  the  St.  Anne  Hospital  for  children,  in  several  cases  of 
croup.  After  other  unsuccessful  modes,  he  had  india  rubber 
tubes  constructed,  of  different  diameters,  and  provided  each  with 
a  funnel  shaped  appendix.  An  elastic  catheter  so  introduced  as 
to  protrude  a  little  from  the  lower  opening,  served  to  prevent  the 
lower  margin  from  producing  lesions,  and  was  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  tube  had  penetrated  within  the  laryngeal  cavity.  Through 
such  a  tube  membranes  can  be  expectorated,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion kept  up  with  facility. 
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For  obstinate  children,  Weinlechner  has  a  special  jaw  dilatator, 
consisting  of  an  india  rubber  wedge,  to  be  forced  between  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth,  the  latter  fitting  in  a  groove  on  the  low- 
er surface  of  the  wedge,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  hook.  Head,  hands  and  feet  being 
held,  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  lar^-nx,  the  lefl  index 
depressing  the  tongue  and  serving  as  a  guide.  If  the  catheter- 
ism  is  a  success,  the  air  passes  through  the  tube  with  a  certain . 
force,  and  membranes  may  be  expectorated.  Some  caution  is 
necessary  in  this  respect,  because  some  air  ma}"  pass  even  if  the 
catheter  is  in  the  throat  or  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  it  has  fairly  entered  the  glottis,  any  movement  from  side 
to  side  will  be  communicated  to  the  larynx  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
at  the  outside.  No  lesion  of  the  larynx  by  the  catheter  has 
occurred  so  far. 

Weinlechner  feels  justified  to  say  that  he  considers  catheter  ism 
of  the  larynx  J  next  to  tracheotomy ,  the  safest  and  most  rational  resort 
in  cases  of  imminent  svjfocalion  during  croup  and  diphiheritis. 

After  the  catheterism  the  dyspnoea  generally  subsides  for  some 
time  completely,  the  lividity  of  the  face  being  succeeded  by  the 
natural  color,  and  consciousness  and  sensibility  returning.  In 
some  cases  repeated  catheterism  is  the  means  of  avoiding  lar3*n- 
gotom3%  and  effecting  a  jcure  without  it ;  in  others,  that  operatioa 
is  delayed  for  two  or  three  da3'8.  This  delay  is  invaluable 
in  private  practice,  allowing  the  necessary'  preparations  to  be 
made,  and  assistance  to  be  provided  for  which,  in  tracheotom}', 
is  even  more  needed  than  in  any  other  operation.  After  suc- 
cessful catheterism  the  patient  and  his  friends  will  more  likely 
consent  to  a  bloody  operation.  In  cases  of  croup,  when  tartar 
emetic  no  longer  produces  reflex  action,  t.  e.  vomiting,  an  inserted 
tube  can,  without  any  other  ill  effect,  induce  cough  and  abun- 
dant expectoration.  As  long  as  there  is  no  considerable  dysp- 
noea, that  means  which  obstetricians  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  emploj'ing  incases  of  asphyxiated  new-born  infants,  sweeping 
the  throat,  with  the  finger  enveloped  in  a  rag,  may  be  resorted 
to  in  preference  to  tartar  emetic,  for  exciting  vomiting  and 
cough. 

Weinlechner  recommends  catheterism  in  the  following  cases  : 
1.  CEderaa  glottidis,  without  or  after  previous  scarification ;  2. 
Imminent  suffocation  from  abundant  secretion  in  the  lungs ;  3. 
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Asphyxia  of  new-born  infants,  air  being  blown  in  through  the 
tube  and  the  secretion  sucked  out.  4.  Laryngospasm  of  children 
or  hysterical  women.  5.  Foreign  bodies  descending  and  rising 
in  the  trachea,  and  prevented  from  being  thrown  out  bj'  the 
spasms  of  the  glottis  they  occasion.  6.  Strictures  of  the  hirynx. 
7.  Bleeding,  as  after  extirpation  of  polypi.  8.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  medical  agents,  as  aqua  calcis,  acidum  lactieum,  if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  cough  and  promote  expec- 
toration. 9.  A8ph3xia  during  chloroform  narcosis.  10.  Asphyxia 
during  operation  of  tracheotomy,  when  there  are  reasons  for 
not  precipitating  the  operation. 


HYPODERMIC   MEDICATION. 
Case  of  VV.  J.  Wade. 

Disc!ission  of  tlie  Paper  rea<l  by  Dr.  Uoberts  Bartholow  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Maroh  2St.h.  Reporttnl  by  Jas.  T.  Whit- 
AKEK,  M.  D.,  llecordinj?  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

[Db.  Baktholow's  Paper  was  published  in  full  in  the  Hkdioal  Rspbrtokt.  last  moMk 

(May)  —Ed.] 

Monday  Evrnino,  AJ>ril  25. 
Dr.  B.  F.  RiciiARDsoNMemarkfd  that  the  criticism  which  he  propiwed 
to  proffer  would  be  urged  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fjiirne.«*3,  as  he  re;sr«Hted 
that  so  much  feeling   had  already   been   exhibited.     The  main  point 
under  discussion  is  clearly  what  was  the  cause  of  death.      Dr.   Bartho- 
low's  theory  assumes  oodema  of  the  glottis^  resulting  in  apncoa,  exclit- 
diiii?  the  morphia  as  m   whole  or  in  part  participant.      Accepring  iiU 
the  reco;£nized  and  known  litot-*  of  the  castas  presented,  is  this  th*H>»^ 
t<Mjable,    defensible   and  coinistent  ?    At  5   p.    m  morphia   gr.  4.  an^ 
atrophia,  gr.    1 90.    were   hypxhu'mi-^ally   injected      At  6  o'clock   he 
partook  of  ice  cream,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep  and  .Mept  quietly  till 
half  past  S  o'clock.     Up  to  thar  point  of  time  there  was  no  evidence 
of  ol).structive  o)denia  t)f  the  glottis,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own 
«tit.*m«*nt.,  and   the  i)aper    rea<ls,  too,    he   awoke   spontaneoii'ly.     A 
little    after   he  fell  asleep  again.      This  simple  statement    excludet 
gl«>tti<lefin  a3<lema   anterior    to   that   time      Further,  it    stnted   tbiU 
bei'»re  Mrs.  Wade  fell  a-^h^ep  >he  noticed  a  peculiarity  of  respiratioa, 
nani»dv,  a  crowini:  or   snoring  sound.     As  lie   always   snorefl   in    his 
slet'p,  however,  she  did  not  r^ganl  it  singular.     Novv,  Mr.  Presid«=«iit, 
we    niu^t  characterize   this   cruwiiiff  sound  as  a  total  assumption,  far« 
tir^tlv,  the  gentlt»man   must  have  (lepended  upon  Mrs.  Wude  st   states 
ment  alone,  as  he  himself  was  not  present  during  its  occurrence,  and 
had  siie  observed  a  croiriiii/  sound  she  certainly  would  have   retfarded 
it   as   «-ingular,  secondly,  the   crowing  of   glottidean    oedema    ditfera 
radiedlv  from  an  ordinary  snore;   it  is  stridulous  in  character.     The 
speaker   insists    upon    this  <iifference  being  established,  as    it  is  the 
only  positive  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  oidema.     There  was  an- 
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doubtedly  a  sound — more,  a  peculiar  sound;  it  was  the  sound  of  a 
stertorous  snore,  a  snore  exagjrerated  by  the  profoundity  of  the  rfleep. 
How  could  the  gentlemun  define  the  sound  when  Mrs.  Wade  was 
asleep,  tinJ  when  there  was  no  possible  testimony  available. 

But  again.  The  ditticulty  in  this  discussion  seems  to  be  that  if  one 
theory  can  not  be  established,  the  other,  of  necessity,  follows;  that  is, 
unless  he  died  from  oedema  glottidia,  he  died  from  direct  narcotism. 
That  he  did  not  die  from  narcotism  direct,  is  fully  proven  by  the  fact 
of  his  two  and  a  half  hours  quiet  sleep  and  his  spontaneous  awaken- 
ing; that  death  occurred  by  cedema  of  the  glottis  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  any  f«ct  of  the  case  presented. 

There  is  another  point  now  upon  which  1  would  lay  particular 
stress,  and  that  is  the  described  condition  of  the  epiglottis.  The  gen- 
tleman informs  us  that  the  epiglottis  was  erect  and  swollen  to  tactile 
examination.  It  is  extremely  doubttul  whether  the  tinger  could 
recognize  this  condition  between  the  swollen  tonsils,  as  their  impinge- 
ment upon  the  sides  of  the  finger  would  obtund  the  sensibility  ot  the 
pulp.  But  there  is  one  point  that  excludes  any  participation  of  the 
epiglottis;  it  is  the  absence  of  that  symptom  which  is  regarded  as 
pnthognomonic  of  the  disease,  namely,  when  the  epiglottis  is  acutely 
inflamed  and  considerably  swollen,  spasmodic  or  strangling  cough  is 
excited  at  every  attempt  to  swallow  liquids,  especially  irritating  liquids, 
Buch  as  would  be  twenty  grains  of  bromide  ot  ammonium,  in  solution, 
which  he  was  swallowing  every  two  hours.  The  word  cough  does  not 
appear  in  the  whole  report  There  is  even  more  than  cough  in 
epiglottidean  inflammation ;  there  is  present  a  sense  of  sufibcation, 
caused  by  the  impingement  of  the  swollen  tonsils  on  the  anterior  or 
upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  without  causing  actual  obstruction  of 
respiration. 

All  the  text  books  mentioned  a  difficulty  of  deglutition  in  this 
affection,  and  all  quinsy  patients  complain  of  the  same,  without  refer- 
ence to  an  acutely  inflamed  condition  of  the  epiglottis.  There  is 
nothing  in  history  that  justifies  the  diagnosis.  There  is  no  eviaence 
of  interference  with  the  respiration  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  sleep 
he  took  upon  earth.  The  first  sleep  was  undoubtedly  from  the  mor- 
phia, because  when  he  awoke  he  no  longer  experienced  that  pain  of 
which  he  complained  so  bitterly  before  the  injection  of  morphia,  and 
thought  he  would  pass  a  comfortable  night  After  requesting  his 
wife  to  retire  he  soon  fell  asleep  again. 

The  speaker  now  proceeded  to  develop  his  own  view  of  the  case,  ok 
follows : 

i  n  spite  of  the  theory  that  morphia  and  atropia  arrest  secretion, 
this  rapid  formation  of  viscid  secretion  persisted  in  this  case  in  spite 
of  his  tirst  injection  the  evening  before,  greatly  obstructing  respira- 
tion, and  he  gives  that  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  administering  his 
second  injection. 

We  are  tohl  that  the  accumulation  of  this  viscid  secretion  was  so 
rapid  and  profuse  as  to  require  constant  clearing  away  in  relief.  The 
fact  that  he  slept  without  snoring  proves  that  the  brain  was  not  ob- 
tunded.  Of  course  if  this  secretion  was  not  being  cleared  away,  seri- 
ous danger  to  respiration  would  ensue.  He  awoke,  too,  spontaneous- 
ly. He  could  not  have  been  narcotized,  and  yet,  as  he  awoke  with- 
out pain,  he  must  still  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphia. 
Again  he  slept,  but  this  time  more  profoundly  than  at  first,  becausv 
he  snored.     The  snore,  if  peculiar  in  anything,  was  an  exaggerated 
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snoro ;  it  was  the  imitation  of  stertor,  which  is  but  an  exaggerated 
snore.  Had  it  been  stridulous  it  would  have  been  a  double  sound, 
that  of  inspiration  being  louder  than  that  of  expiration,  and  would 
of  course  at  once  have  excited  his  wifa  As  it  wi&s  on)y  a. snore,  she 
became  easy  and  slept.  Gradually  now  this  secretion  oontinued, 
gradually  it  occluded  the  ever-narrowing  chink,  and  gradually  the 
blood  became  poisoned.  From  both  causes  the  brain  was  more  and 
more  obtunded,  and  death  supervened. 

About  11  p.  M.  Mrs.  Wade  awoke  with  an  indefinable  fear.  The 
fear  was  from  the  death  stillness  and  silence  which  prevailed.  1*he 
theory  that  she  was  awakened  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  sound 
is  not  a  tenable  one.  The  illustrations  adduced  are  not  relevant. 
Mrs.  Wade  was  familiar  with  his  habit  On  this  occasion  she  "did 
not  think  it  singular."  She  awoke  just  as  any  anxious  wife  or  mother 
would,  and  on  awaking  was  seized  at  once  with  thb  indefinable  fear. 

Again  :  If  sudden  efiusion  had  occurred,  can  it  be  conceived  that 
no  struggle  would  ensue  sufficient  to  awaken  Mrs.  Wade.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  Mrs.  Wade,  having  lost  so  much  sleep,  slept  too  pro- 
foundly to  be  awakened  by  his  struggles,  but,  unfortunately,  Uie  gen- 
tleman's theory  of  her  awakening  4'rom  the  cessation  of  the  noise, 
attributes  to  her  a  most  remarkable  impressibility,  under  which  the 
least  struggle  would  have  awakened  her.  Accepting  the  theory  of 
the  accumulation  of  tenacious  mucus  with  the  cerebral  obtuseneas 
from  the  morphia,  we  possess  two  elements,  either  of  which  alone 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  effected  the  death  which 
occurred  under  their  conjunction. 

The  speaker  then  concludes: 

This  is  then  the  only  tenable  theory.  It  excludes  death  by  direeti 
absolute  narcotism,  and  rejects  death  by  oedema.  The  morphia 
becomes  only  an  indirect  agent,  and  death  follows  by  asphyxia,  fiat 
it  is  the  danger  of  asphyxia  in  these  cases  which  the  most  reoent  and 
intelligent  writers  urge  ih  contra-indication  to  opium.  This  is  a  csw 
in  justification.  Death  occurs  from  two  causes,  either  of  which  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  The  whole  case  is  simply  then  a  remedy 
misapplied.  If  all  were  arraigned  for  this  cause,  who  of  us  might 
escape? 

Da.  Bartholow  arose.  He  complimented  the  gentleman  warmly 
for  the  manner  of  his  speech,  as  being  utterly  free  from  any  of  the 
personalities  which  had  so  materially  derogated  from  the  strength  sf 
the  arguments  presented  by  others.  lie  would  imitate  him  in  this 
throughout.  The  question  on  his  part  also  would  be  discussed  only 
on  its  scientific  a.spect.  The  gentleman  had  made  also  a  stroni^  speech, 
strong  as  the  prejudice  of  his  position  would  allow.  An  effigy  had 
been  set  up  in  substitution  of  the  original,  and  the  art  of  the  polemic 
had  been  appealed  to  and  exhausted  in  its  sustenlation.  In  uevelop- 
ing  this  ho  would  combat  the  arguments  presented  one  by  one,  and 
then  vindicate  his  own  position. 

Firot,  then,  as  to  the  pathological  condition.  The  gentleman  qnce- 
tions  the  accuracy  of  a  diagnosis  by  touch.  It  can  only  be  a  questioB 
of  individual  skill.  An  erect  and  swollen  epiglottis  is  always  palpable 
to  the  fmger  with  the  (actus  erudiiusj  and  in  this  instance  it  wm 
clearly  recognized.  Aside  from  that,  however,  the  mere  existence  of 
double  tonsillitis  necessarily  involves  epiglottidean  participation.  An 
inflammation  of  such  extent  in  its  immediate  vicinity  always  impli- 
cates the  epiglottis.     There  is  oven  more  than  this  in  every  such 
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— there  is  swelling  of  the  false  vocal  cords.     The   high  authority  of 
Pollock  (Holmes'  Surgery,  vol.  iv.)  is  cited  in  support. 

Secondly,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  respiration  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong  again ;  he  claims  that  the  stridulus  is  a  double  sound, 
and  urges  this  in  distinction  between  it  and  a  snore.  All  authorities 
agree  that  it  is  inspiration  only  that  is  difficult  in  these  cases;  inspira- 
tion is  noisVv  but  expiration  is  free  and  noiseless.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Mrs.  Wade  did  not  "  think  it  strange,"  but  fell  asleep  without 
anxiety. 

The  gentleman  claims  again  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
death  to  have  occurred  by  apnoea  without  a  struggle.  The  speaker 
then  refers  to  cases  from  Niemeyer.  Trousseau  and  Pollock,  in  proof 
that  death  does  occur  by  apnoea  in  these  cases,  and  not  by  asphyxia ; 
and  that  in  some  instances  consciousness  is  instantly  lost  and  death 
as  suddenly  supervenes. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  forget  the  element  of  spasm  that  occurs  in 
all  these  cases  whereby  respiration  is  suddenly  checked.  During  his 
sleep  more  effusion  occurred,  the  cords  were  more  swollen,  and  the 
spasm  ensued.  Whenever  irritation  exists  at  the  outlet  of  an  organ, 
spasmodic  contraction  occurs  in  its  muRcles,  as  in  the  sphincter  ani 
from  intestinal  ulcer,  or  in  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  from  aortic  aneurism  impinging  upon  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve.  Such  a  case  as  just  narrated  lately  occurred  in  London. 
Tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  all  London  was  agog  at  the  neces- 
sity of  this  operation  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

Attention  is  called,  too,  to  the  ability  of  swallowing  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  solution  without  irritation ;  the  gentleman  forgets  again 
that  this  existed  while  the  patient  was  under  the  effects  of  the  mor- 
phia, which  destroyed  to  some  extent  the  irritability  of  the  epiglottis. 
After  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  then  this 
irritability  returned  and  spasm  became  possible.  The  idea  that  sleep 
was  more  profound  the  second  time  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
known  action  of  the  drug.  The  greatest  effect  of  morphia  and  atropia, 
hypodermically  administered,  occurs  in  one  hour  aiier  injection:  in 
three  and  a  half  hours  it  begins  to  decline. 

The  second  sleep  did  not  occur  until  three  hours  and  a  half  had 
elapsed.  Had  the  "tenacious  mucus"  continued  to  accumulate  it 
would  have  instantly  excited  the  reflex  of  cough.  But  it  is  a  well 
known  action  of  morphia  to  diminish  secretion  of  all  kinds.  These 
two  factors  form  sufficient  evidence  to  overthrow  the  whole  new 
theory,  however  plausible  it  might  at  first  have  appeared* 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  defend  his  own  treatment  as 
follows : 

First,  regarding  the  cold  applications  which  have  met  with  condem- 
mation  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  speakers.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  value  of  heat  and  cold,  most  English  practitioners  preferring  heat, 
most  German  cold.  Neimeyer  is  cited  in  proof.  Reference  is  made  to 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  inflammation  in  indication  of  the  value  of  cold 
— to  effect  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  leucocytes.  The  practice  of  medicine  as  far  as  possible  should  be 
rational  The  theory  of  Cohnheim  meets  with  daily  substantiation, 
and  it  is  upon  this  theory  that  cold  is  applied.  Clinical  experience 
has  amply  verified  its  value. 

The  bromide  of  ammonium  solution  has  recently  been  highly  lauded 
in  all  cases  of  this  class.  The  speaker  has  seen  good  results  in  his 
own  practice. 
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The  morphia  was  given  to  relieve  the  intense  pain,  and  there  ik  no 
gentl(^man  in  the  room  aside  from  the  prejudice  of  the  moment,  that 
would  not  have  employed  it.  Reference  in  again  made  to  Pollock, 
loe.  city  p.  74,  where  ho  advises  morphia  in  these  cases  to  relieve  the 
pain. 

The  speaker  then  returns  to  the  waking  of  his  wife  by  the  sudden 
silence,  and  coincides  with  the  gentleman  that  she  wait  accustom«*d  to 
his  habit.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  its  cessation  would  awakea 
her.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  sick  miller,  who  WM 
untible  to  sleep  until  his  mill  had  been  set  in  motion. 

The  speaker  then  sums  up  as  follows: 

The  interval  between  the  injection  and  the  death  entirely  precludes 
death  by  narcotism.  The  recurrence  of  the  snore  rejects  any  p:irtici- 
pation  whatever  of  the  action  of  the  drug,  because  he  snored  when 
totally  from  under  its  influence;  it  was  his  habit  in  health.  The  con- 
stantly diminishing  action  of  the  drug  shuts  out  the  theory  of  the 
accumulation  of  mucus,  because  he  would  instantly  have  be^n 
awakened  by  reflex  excitation.  The  history  and  the  symptoms  leftve 
no  other  inference  than  death  by  apncea  from  glottidean  oedema. 

The  speaker  then  concluded  with  a  reflection  upon  those  gentle- 
men who  had  not  hesitated  to  bring  before  the  Academy  certain 
rumors  and  reports  which  he  utterly  disdained  to  answer. 


MoxDAY  EvRNiNO,  Mat  2. 

Dr  Kiohardson  would  like  to  flnish  his  remarks  by  a  brief  rejoinder 
to  some  two  or  three  points  presented  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  repeating  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Wade, 
80  far  as  presented,  gave  no  evidence  of  glottidean  OBdema  up  to  the 
time  ot  his  last  sleep,  and  a^l verts  to  its  presentation  as  another  Dew 
assumption  to  the  original  one  of  oodemflL  Not  content  with  having 
assumed  (Bdema,  a  new  element  of  spasm  is  brought  forward — an  ele- 
ment which  does  not  anywhere  appear  in  the  report.  It  was  enough 
to  have  claimed  cedema  and  omitted  the  spasm.  This  assumption  i» 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  statement  that  spasm  is  always 
present. 

Further,  the  utterly  untenable  character  of  the  assertion  that  he 
died  by  sudden  oedema  and  spasm  need  only  to  be  statcni  to  be  evi- 
dent What  physiological  or  patholical  element  is  brought  to  bear  to 
produce  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  make 
out.  The  gentleman  assumes  exceptional  cases  as  the  rule  in  oadema 
of  the  glottis;  valvular  obstruction  with  the  etfusion  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  glottis.  Had  the  sound  of  respiration  been  loud 
enough,  it  would  have  been  a  double  sound,  the  inspiratory  being 
louder  than  the  expiratory  :  to  get  rid  of  this  fact,  the  geiitlemui 
assumes  the  valvular  form. 

There  is  no  relevance  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Som- 
erset. The  jeopardizing  cause  was  palpable  here,  and  under  imme- 
diate observation.  It  was  recognized.  The  best  means  were  adopted 
to  arrest  death.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  w»i»  performed.  The 
extent,  character  and  effect  of  the  operation  remaini»d  for  inspection. 
In  the  case  represented  by  tlie  gentleman,  ho  states  that  it  has  been 
charged  that  death  resulted  from  the  morphia  administered.  Now 
the  amount  of  morphia  injected  is  not  known,  and  never  can  be 
known  by  any  one  but  the  gentleman  hims<»lf.  Therefore  he  is  unfor- 
tunately unsustained,  and  we  have  nothing  but  his  own  unsupported 
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statement.  There  was  no  post-mortem  held,  nor  so  far  as  we  ar« 
informed  hy  the  gentleman  was  any  sought  There  is,  then,  no  pes* 
sihle  relevancy  in  this  comparison. 

Nor  is  there  any  in  the  story  of  the  sick  miller.  Mrs.  Wade  waa 
not  sick:  she  was  familiar  with  his  hahit;  she  had  lived  long  enou^^h 
with  the  patient  not  to  have  awakened  or  slept  by  his  snonng,  or  its 
cessation.  An  apt  illustration  might  be  founa  in  the  cases  of  pilots 
and  engineers,  who  become  familiarized  with  the  noise  of  steamers. 
Ask  them  if  they  waken  every  time  the  boat  stops  or  starts  I 

The  speaker  reiterates  that  there  is  not  a  single  fkct  of  the  chso  to 
sustain  fatal  oedema  anterior  to  his  last  sleep.  He  will  not  go  outside 
of  the  facts  as  reported.  It  is  not  necessary.  There  is  but  one  ton- 
able  theory.  It  is  that  which  the  speaker  has  given.  The  gentleman 
can  furnisn  no  parallel  in  illustration  of  his  own  views ;  wives  were 
not  sleeping  alongside ;  struggle  enough  would  have  been  made  to 
have  awakened  a  sensitive  female.  If  the  speaker's  view  be  not  a  true 
one,  there  is  but  one  left,  namely,  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Wade  as  to  the  duration  of  the  first  sleep,  and  a  oonolunion  of 
death  by  direct  narcotism.  The  characteristics  of  the  last  sleep  could 
only  have  been  imposed  in  one  of  these  two  ways. 

This  theory  of  death  by  narcotism  he  would  not  acknowledge, 
because  he  was  not  compelled  to  surrender  his  own. 

Again :  the  brain  may  be  very  much  obtunded  and  vet  respond  to 
the  glottidean  obstruction.  This  is  marked  in  children  who  are 
aroused  in  relief  while  unconscious  at  the  time,  and  both  after  and 
before. 

*'  As  thi<<  patient  slept  quietly  at  first,  he  was  not  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  morphia  because  it  controlled  the  spasm,"  the  gentle- 
man remarks ;  "  ana  snoring  occurred  in  the  second  sleep  because 
spasm  was  relieved."  The  speaker  characterizes  this  as  another 
amumption. 

If  any  appeal  to  outside  history  be  justifiable,  it  would  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  had  refused  to  answer  his  questions  for 
pertinent  facts.  It  was.  however,  not  necessary  to  make  this  appeal, 
as  the  case  was  clear  from  the  gentleman's  own  statement. 

Db.  Bartholow  will  confine  himself  in  bis  remarks  to  the  points 
which  the  gentleman  has  raised.     It  will  be  his  duty,  howsver,  to* 
demonstrate  some  singular  statements  which  are  only  to  be  attributed 
to  the  views  of  partizansbip. 

The  Academy  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  degree  of  persistency 
with  which  the  case  is  presented— a  persistence  that  is  without  paralUr 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  history 
was  read  March  ^th :  no  discossion  followed  After  a  week's  reflee- 
tion  and  preparation  it  was  apiin  brought  up :  that  was  ngbt ;  it  is 
well  that  gentlemen  should  be  prepared. 

The  speaker  then  oomments  upon  the  signal  disadvantage  to  which 
any  one  is  subjeeted  who  oicist  be  prepared  for  an  impromptu  aosirer 
on  any  points  wbieh  have  oeeorred  or  been  suggested  to  his  opponent 
daring  the  week's  reBtxtiUm^^  dissdvantage  which  be  hoped  tb#- 
Aeadeni  J  woold  not  Cul  to  af^preetate 

Passing  now  to  the  so^tlM  mrgamenUf  he  was  foreed  to  noUc^ 
soone  nngalar  inmeearmtkm'htfUmfiA  in  th^  gentl/eman's  speech,  whkh 
it  ts  trasted  w'dl  not  be  UUilmUt4  1^  ll»#  fMitieman's  ignorance,  as  fau» 
oeenpies  the  position  of  a  piMi^  t^wHb^f  on  tbase  rovy  sufc^jeets;  but 

19— Vol.  m. 
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to  that  Kpirit  of  partizanship  referred  to,  and  which  be  (the  t«peaker) 
acktiowledgr-cl  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  discussion. 

L<^t  me  point  out  these  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 

First,  then,  he  has  mistaken  oe  lema  of  the  true  with  oe^^Iema  of  ibe 
false  vocal  chords — affections,  in  their  symptoms,  esst'iitially  distinok 
B'^  insists  that  the  sound  is  a  double  sound,  only  that  of  inspirarioa 
is  louder  ihan  th^t  of  expiration.  Now  the  chaiacter  of  the  re!>pirtp 
tion  in  oedema  of  the  true  and  false  chords  is  essentially  different- 
quotes  irom  Niemeyer,  vol.  l.  chap.  xiii.  p.  45,  in  pro«)f — an  autboritj 
so  eminent  that  the  American  translation  is  adopted  as  a  text  t*ook  in 
Oxford,  England.  "  Inspiration  in  these  atfections  is  audible  At  » 
distai-ce;  expiration  is  almost  free,  » hough  sometimes  noisy."  Thi» 
is  explained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 
Kiemeyer  quotes  the  following  from  Pitha,  an  eminent  German 
authority.  '*  Inspiration  is  forced,  sharp,  resonant  and  wheezing; 
expiration  is  easy,  scarcely  resonant,  noiseless." 

As  to  the  element  of  spasm,  the  spt^aker  is  amazed  beyond  measare 
that  the  gentleman  whose  observation  and  reading  should  hare  mad* 
him  familiar  with  the  subject  should  claim  that  spasm  is  not  a  con- 
stant element.  There  are  times,  in  diphtheria,  when  spasm  is  not 
present  and  the  breathing  is  comparatively  easy,  but  spasm  niilloccun 
at  intervals,  m  accordance  with  a  physiological  law  previously  an- 
nounced.  Simple  spasm  is  o'  but  little  danger.  It  is  the  cddema  in 
complication  which  lends  the  danger.  If  the  speaker  had  omitted 
spasm  in  his  report,  it  was  because  he  supposed  every  member  of  tins 
Academy  was  familiar  with  the  fact  of  its  occurrence. 

The  gentleman  inquires  why  was  not  a  post  mortem  held.  The 
question  has  no  bearing  really  upon  the  case  as  rt'present^d.  Aside 
from  that  he,  the  speaker,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  family,  and  fdt 
a  delicacy  in  demanding  it  under  such  circumstances.  Had  he  known, 
however,  that  such  a  discussion  would  have  ensued,  he  would  haft 
insist(^d  upon  the  examination.  And  now,  suppose  he  had  !  the  gen- 
tleman must  know  that  in  these  cashes  no  lesion  is  found  after  death 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  uravity  of  the  disease  Nicmt^ver  ii 
quoted  to  prove,  that  collapse  of  th**  swollen  cords  occurs  after  dfttdi, 
so  that  an  autopsy  reveals  a  lesion  which  corresponds  in  but  smiU 
degree  with  the  swelling  so  palpable  before. 

Again  :  the  gentleman  asks  who  knows  how  much  was  given,  insinv- 
ating,  did  he  not  kill  this  mm  I  I  have  said  the  dose  was  preparrd 
by  myself,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  1  was  not  farailkr 
with  Its  power.  Moreover,  its  quantity  can  bo  completely  establiKhed. 
The  effects  in  this  case  correspond  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  lro^ 
phia  used,  as  repeated  experiments  have  established.  As  no  abnor 
mal  susceptibility  was  manifest  upon  the  first  dose,  the  remedy  wii 
repeated  to  relieve  the  tic  doloureux.  At  six  o'clock,  some  time  after. 
he  ate  ice  cream  :  that  does  not  correspond  with  an  overdoste  of  mor- 
phia, lie  was  relieved,  slept  and  awoke  spontaneously  :  does  the* 
correspond  with  an  overdose?  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  ihii 
spontaneous  awaking  at  8}  p.  m.  is  the  period  at  which  the  maxitnoiB 
effects  should  have  been  observed.  Facte  are  utterly  irroconeilablr 
with  the  gentleman's  theory.  If  his  nervous  centres  were  obtunded 
and  tenaci(»us  mucus  accumulated,  why  did  not  this  mucus  etrangk 
him  imder  the  maximum  effects  of  the  drug?  The  interval  betweM 
•5  and  8}  p.  M.  should  have  been  the  period  of  his  death. 
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Am  to  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Duch^^ss  of  Somerset,  he  did  not 
make  the  analogy  which  the  gentleman  had  asAumed.  It  viras  only 
introduced  as  a  pArallel  instance  of  how  a  physician  who  has  done  his 
best  's  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  wish  to  slander  him.  The  speaker 
til  en  quotes  from  his  original  paper  to  that  effect  These  are  accidents 
which  may  occur  to  the  i^entleman  himself,  or  to  any  one  in  the 
Society,  and  the  reputation  of  any  member  might  be  in  aimilar  man- 
ner imperilled. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  felt  that  he  was  trespassing  upon  time 
that  might  be  more  proHtably  occupied  with  the  scientific  discussions 
proper  to  the  society.  But  he  hoped  that  so  long  as  the  case  was  to 
be  criticised  he  would  be  permitteii  to  reply. 


NEURALGIA :  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  ELECTRIZATION. 

By  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  and  Geo.  M.  Beard,  M.  D. 

Central  Neuralgia. — The  pathology  of  neuralgia  is  necess- 
arily involved  in  doubt.  Morbid  anatomy  teaches  but  little  con- 
cerning it,  because  an  opportunity  to  examine  carefully  the  tis- 
sues of  a  'neuralgic  nerve'  is  seldom  offered.  It  is,  however, 
regarded  by  Anstie  as  probable  that  ail  neuralgias  depend  on 
atroph^^,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  affected 
nerve,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  central  ner 
vous  system. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
symptom  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  author  just  mentioned. 

First.  It  is  observed  that  neuralgia  is  as  constantly  hereditai*}' 
as  almost  any  other  disease,  It  does  not  always  manifest  itself 
as  such  in  successive  generations,  but  it  may  alternate  with 
epilepsy,,  cholera,  hypochondriasis,  insanity,  and  various  other 
neuroses. 

Second.  There  are  cases  of  reflex  neuralgia  where  an  irritation 
of  one  nerve  causes  pain  in  another,  which  has  only  a  central 
connection  with  the  first. 

Third.  The  relief  obtained  by  section  of  a  nerve  is,  as  a  rule, 
merely  temporary. 

The  neuralgia  generally  returns  in  the  central  end.  This  the- 
ory of  a  central  origin,  however,  cannot  by  any  means  be  accepted 
as  a  universal  law.  It  is  disproved  by  the  many  neuralgias  that 
arise  from  mere  local  4sanses,  such  as  pressure,  ulceration,  etc., 
in  constitutions  where  no  hereditary  tendency  to  nerveous  con- 
ditions exists,  and  liefore  the  injury  to  the  nerve  itself  could 
possibly  impair  the  vitality  of  any  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  nervous  centres.  While  it  is  impossible  to  state  to  what 
extent  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  at  fault  in  the  production  of 
our  common  forms  of  neuralgia,  it  is  well  known  that  it  Is  almost 
always  associated  with  certain  central  pathoHgical  conditlon& 
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It  frequently  accompanies  cerebral  effusions,  chronic  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  meningitis,  and  is  almost  an  invanable  symptom 
of  locomotor  ataxy  and  spinal  congestion.         •         *  • 

Peripheric  Neuralgia. — B}^  peripheric  neuralgia  is  meant 
that  form  in  which  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  seated,  not  only 
external  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  also  in  some  portion  of  tlw 
very  nerve  affected.     These  causes  are  various. 

First.  Neuritis — or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  inflammation  of 
the  neurilemma,  or  sheath  of  the  nerve — is  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  neuralgia.  This  inflammatory  condition, 
again,  may  depend  on  some  form  of  mechanical  irritation,  as,  for 
example,  long- continued  pressure  of  a  child's  head  in  labor,  on 
the  sciatic  plexus,  or  by  the  concentrated  poison  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, malaria,  or  syphilis,  acting  locally. 

Second.  Neuroma  of  spontaneous  origin,  or  as  the  result  of  t 
wound  or  other  injury  to  the  neiTC,  has  long  been  recognized  ai 
another  cause  of  peripheric  neuralgia. 

Third,  The  continued  action  of  cold  and  wind  upon  a  part, 
exhausting  debility,  or  excessive  fatigue,  may  give  rise  to  IJie 
local  form  of  the  disease.  In  many  and  perhaps  the  m^ority  oC 
cases  of  peripheric  neuralgia  there  seems  to  be  no  special  causa 

It  manifests  itself  without  warning,  and  sometimes  disappcan 
as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

Such  cases  would  reveal  after  death  no  pathological  change, 
but  are  what  is  commonly  termed  functional  or  idiopathic  la 
character.  Whether  the  cause  lies  in  a  disturbance  of  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium,  resulting  in  molecular  change  in  the  nerve- 
trunk  or  otherwise,  we  may  never  know.  Doubtless,  however, 
all  pain  depends  on  structural  change  of  some  portion  of  the 
nerve  tissue,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  is  M 
slight  as  to  escape  detection. 

The  treatment  of  peripheric  neuralgia  is  necessarily  empiricd 
in  the  last  degree.  No  manifest  cause  presents  itself,  as  is  geo- 
erally  the  case  in  the  constitutional  and  reflex  varieties ;  come- 
qucntly  the  disease  must  be  met  as  experience  dictates,  wiUiom 
regard  to  logical  deduction. 

Mild  cases  of  the  so-called  peripheric  neuralgia  are  of  every- 
day occurence,  and  readily  yield  to  treatment  or  recover  sponta- 
neously, 

Others,  of  a  more  severe  and  persistend  type,  are  frequently 
met  with,  but  are  successfully  treated  by  the  internal  administn- 
tion  of  quinine,  valerianate  of  zinc,  colchicum,  etc.,  as  iv^aslnr 
a  variety  of  local  applications.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  lA 
the  ordinary  internal  remedies  and  exteiiial  appliances  piofe 
unavailing.  It  is  in  such  instances,  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing case,  that  electrization  is  frequently  followed  by  admim- 
ble  results. 

Mr.  M.,  aged  sixty-five,  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  moat  excdleot 
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health  all  his  life,  stated  that  he  suffered  acutely  and  almost  con- 
stantly during  the  day,  from  a  persistent  and  aggi*avated  form  of 
facial  neuralgia.  When  in  perfect  repose,  as  in  the  night  after 
retiring,  he  suffered  but  little  and  slept  soundly ;  but  whenever 
he  attempted  to  converse,  or  to  eat,  or  in  SLuy  way  to  use  his  jaw, 
a  sharp,  shooting  pain  of  a  most  intense  character,  and  attended 
by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  was  excited  along  the  course  of 
the  fifth  pair.  The  action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  invariably 
produced  the  same  result.  Some  four  years  previously  while  at 
dinner,  he  first  felt  an  acute  pricking  pain  under  the  ear.  These 
attacks  annoyed  him  occasionally,  but  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  they  became  more  frequent  and  severe,  and  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  3'ears  he  had  suffered  as  stated  above.  The  first 
application  of  the  faradaic  current  gave  him  immediate  relief. 
The  paroxysms  of  pain  were  excited  less  readily,  were  less  severe, 
and  not  so  prolonged.  He  continued  to  improve  under  the  in- 
fluence of  three  more  applications,  but  in  order  to  hasten  the 
cure,  an  inverse  galvanic  current,  from  eight  cells  of  Stohrer's 
battery,  was  substituted.  The  effect  was  temporarily  disastrous. 
The  paroxysms  of  pain  returned  with  all  their  former  severity. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  few  gentle  applications  of  the  faradaic 
current  repaired  the  evil  produced  in  this  case  by  the  galvanic, 
and  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  treatment, 
and  after  having  received  fifteen  applications,  he  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  unconscious  of  pain  during  the  ordinary  efforts 
of  talking  and  eating. 

No  relapse  has  occurred  during  the  six  months  since  treatment 
was  discontinued. 

It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the  third  division  of 
the  fifth  pair,  or  great  sentient  nerve  of  the  face,  is  a  mixed  nerve 
containing  both  sensitive  and  motor  fibres,  and  that  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  seventh  pair  derive  sensitive  fibres  from  in- 
osculation with  the  fifth  pair.  This  readily  accounts  for  the 
sympathy  that  has  been  observed  to  exist  between  them.  This 
point,  together  with  several  others  of  importance,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  case : 

A  lady  patient  had  for  eighteen  months  suffered  excessively 
from  periodical  attacks  of  facial  neuralgia.  Nothing  seemed  to 
afford  her  permanent  relief.  One  morning,  soon  after  an  attack 
of  great  severity,  she  awoke,  and,  to  her  great  consternation, 
found  that  the  left  side  of  the  face,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
neuralgic  affection,  was  completely  paralyzed.  A  few  applications 
of  the  faradaic  current  approximately  relieved  the  paralysis;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  neuralgia  immediately  returned  with  all  its 
former  intensity.  After  a  number  of  weeks  of  periodical  neu  ralgic 
suffering,  the  pain  again  left  her  suddenl}',  and,  as  before,  the  par- 
alysis retuiTied,  rendering  the  face  even  more  unsightly  than  in 
the  first  instance.   Some  two  years  previously,  before  the  onset  of 
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the  neuralgia,  the  patient  had  been  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  intermittent  fever.  On  several  occasions  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen  months,  a  slight  chill  and  fever  usurped  the  place  of  the 
periodical  neuralgia.  These  facts  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
difficulty  depended  on  a  determination  of  the  malarial  poison 
alternately  to  the  fifth  and  seventh  pairs,  producing  in  the  one 
case  neuralgia,  and  in  the  other  paralysis.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  refer  to  the  following  quotation: 

Dr  Todd,  alluding  to  the  dependence  of  periodical  neuralgic 
affections  on  the  determination  of  some  poison  to  a  particular 
nerve,  as  the  paludal  poison,  or  some  matter  generated  in  I  he 
system,  expresses  the  opinion  that  morbid  matters  may  aflect  a 
motor  nerve  just  a*»  they  affect  a  sensitive;  causing,  in  the 
former  case  paralysis,  as  in  the  latter  they  determine  neuralgia. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  case 
which  ofl'ers  a  diagnostic  sign  of  considerable  value,  between 
peripheric  and  the  constitutional,  central  and  reflex  varieties  of 
neuralgia.  It  is  this:  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  nerve  affected  relieved  the 
pain  much  more  quickly  and  completely  than  the  same  opera- 
tion in  some  distant  part  of  the  body.  In  constitutional  and 
central  neuralgias  it  manifestly  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  relief 
of  pain  is  concerned,  in  what  portion  of  the  bod^'  we  make  the 
injection  of  morphine. 

Reflex  Neuralgia. — The  term  reflex  as  applied  to  paralysis,  is 
at  once  common  and  suggestive.  In  the  same  way  it  is  appli- 
cable to  neuralgia. 

As  in  children  paralysis  frequently  follows  the  irritation  of 
teething  or  dysentery,  and  in  older  persons  that  of  uriuarj 
disease;  so  neuralgia  of  distant  parts  may  result  from  uterine  and 
other  disoi'ders.  Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair,  caused  by  a  carion* 
or  false  tooth,  is  a  common  and  well-known  reflex  result  of 
mechanical  irritation.  The  treatment  of  reflex  neuraljria  is  b3''  no 
means  so  empirical  as  that  of  the  peripheric  variet3\  If  a  carious 
tooth  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil  it  must  be  removed.  (?) 

If  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  uterine  disease,  the  skill  of  the 
gynecologist  is  called  for.  Occasionally  electrization,  through 
its  power  of  subduing  local  irritation  or  inflammation,  eflectually 
relieves  the  remote  neuralgic  pain,  of  which  the  irritation  or 
inflammation  is  the  cause. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  suffered  for  severaU 
months  from  the  most  severe  neuralgic  pains  down  tlie  left  leg* 
tactile  examination  revealed  very  marked  tenderness  to  pressure 
in  the  left  ovarian  region.  No  other  portion  of  the  Ixxiy  was 
cspeciall}'  susceptible  to  the  touch  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
patient  was  not  at  all  hysterical ;  that  exercise  aggravated 
the  pain,  and  that  the  neuralgia  of  the  limb  was  in  proportion  to 
the  tenderness  over  the  ovary.  She  was  immediately  relieved  by 
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the  faradaic  current,  and  completely  recovered  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks  after  having  received  twelve  applications. 

By  the  above  remarks  and  cases  it  is  observed  that  in  all  its 
varied  forms — constitutional,  centric,  peripheric,  and  reflex — 
neuralgia  is  susceptible  of  relief  by  the  method  of  electrization, 
either  general  or  localized. 

1st  In  the  constitutional  variety  of  neuralgia  the  treatment 
should  invariably  be  by  the  method  of  general  electrization  with 
the  faradaic  cuiTent.  With  few  exceptions,  its  tonic  and 
calming  effect  soons  becomes  manifest 

2d.  Certain  neuralgias  of  central  origin  may  be  temporarily, 
and  even  permanently,  benefited:  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  evident  that 
we  are  not  to  expect  very  satisfactory  results. 

3rd.  Peripheric  neuralgias  resulting  from  anatomical  lesion, 
or  the  pressure  of  morbid  growths,  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected 
to  yield  to  a  remedy  so  simple  as  electrization.  The  majority 
of  cases  of  this  division  of  the  disease,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  merely  functional  in  character,  and  are,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, amenable  to  treatment  by  electrization. 

4th  Concerning  the  reflex  variety  of  neuralgia,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  electrization,  through  its  power  of  allaying  local  irri- 
tation, and  giving  tone  to  relaxed  parts,  may  frequently  be  of 
undoubted  service. — Medical  Record 


The  Germ-Theory  of  Disease. — Dr.  Charlton  Bastaiu,  in  a 
long  letter  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  takes  exception  to  the 
statements  made  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  support  of  the  germ- 
theory  of  disease  He  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
investii^atioii  of  the  sul>ject,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  organisms  were  to  be  met  with  in  hermetically  sealed  ves- 
sels fron  vvhich  all  air  had  been  removed,  and  after  the  con- 
tained fluids  had  been  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature.  He 
observed  other  facts  opposed  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Pro- 
fessor Lister,  Professer  Tyndall,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the 
germ-theory.  Assisted  by  Professor  Frankland,  solutions  con- 
taining orjfanic  matter  and  other  in->;re<lients  were  prepared  in 
the  foUowiiiiX  manner:  After  a  perfect  vacuum  abovp  the  level 
of  the  fluid  has  been  procured  in  the  glass  vessel,  by  mi»ans  of 
Sprengel's  air-pump,  the  drawn  out  necks  of  the  flasks  were 
closetl  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe  flame.  The  airless  flasks 
containiu:^  tlieii  the  fluid  itself  as  the  only  possible  germ-contain- 
in  j;  material,  were  submitted  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  by  Pro- 
fe-isor  Franklan  I,  to  a  temperature  varying  from  148  iXi^g:  C ,  to 
152  deg  C  for  four  hours,  anl  yet,  atler  having  been  placed 
iin  ler  the  i:ittiience  of  suitable  comlitions,  in  the  ctnirse  of  a 
few  weeks  living  organisms — many  of  them  altogether  new  and 
stra'ige — wore  foun(l  in  these  fluids.  He  abstains  from  men- 
tioning: all  details  as  to   the   nature   of  the   materials  used,  aud 
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many  interesting  facts  observed  by  him  in  his  experiments,  as 
he  hoped  soon  to  lay  a  full  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
subject  before  the  Eoyal  Society.  In  the  meantime,  he  asks 
Professor  Tyndall  to  suspend  his  judsfment  on  the  germ  theory 
of  disease,  and  not  to  inspire  the  public  generally  with  a  beli^ 
in  such  theories,  when  these  are  dependent  upon  very  doubtful 
evidence. — Brit,  Med.  Jour. 


WHAT  IS  PNEUMO-TYPHUS? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  T^-phus  to  become  compli- 
cated with  Pneumonia,  whose  invasion  is  seldom  indicated  by 
any  unusual  dyspnoea,  or  expectoration,  or  by  any  of  its  common 
symptoms.  This  so-called  Pneumonia  is  often  the  cause  of  fatal 
termination  of  typhus.  In  the  young  and  robust,  it  may  be 
suspected  from  a  sudden  and  marked  increase  of  fever ;  but  in 
old  or  much  enfeebled  patients,  it  comes  on,  marked  only  by  a 
sudden  prostration  of  strength  and  loss  of  consciousness ;  the 
skin  becomes  harsh  the  excretions  fetid,  the  teeth  and  tongue 
covered  with  a  fuliginous  coating ;  while  coma  and  trachial  rattle  . 
announce  the  near  approach  of  death. 

Cancer  is  also  apt  to  be  followed  by  Pneumonia  with  some  of 
the  above  symptoms.  In  twenty- two  cases  the  upper  lobes  were 
chieflv  affected ;  very  old  people  seldom  recover.  The  symp- 
toms of  meningitis  complicating  pneumonia  are  obscured,  the 
patient  is  often  delirious,  but  becomes  comatose  towards  the  end. 

In  five  cases  there  was  jaundice,  three  of  which  were  fatal, 
but  no  lesion  of  liver  was  found. 

Of  nine  cases  in  first  stage,  only  one  proved  fatal,  and  in  that 
pneumonia  was  double;  of  forty  six  in  the  second  stage,  seven- 
teen died  ;  of  six  cases  in  third  stage,  all  proved  fatal  The  older 
the  patient  and  the  more  feeble,  or  diseased  originially,  of  course 
the  more  fatal  the  case  proved —  Bvffalo  Mid.  and  Surp   Journal. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


We  had  designed  prlntlpg  this  month,  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  **  Amerioui 
Medical  Association,"  in  detail,  but  upon  examining  the  puMi^hed  reports,  we  find  we  wnuM 
be  conHuming  space  in  so  doing  that  we  can  make  more  vahiaMe  with  other  matter  The  Phila- 
delphia Rrportkr  thus  expreMtes  itself  in  regard  to  the  meeting  Just  held  at  WaHhing  on.  and 
we  have  no  doubt  its  views  are  those  of  all  senKible  individials  "  We  shall  say  but  little  alvout 
the  meeting,  for  the  reason  that  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  But  what  we  do  say.  must  b* 
■aid  plainly  It  is  a  swindle  on  the  valuable  time  oi  members  of  the  profession,  to  bdng  then 
hundreds  of  miles  from  every  section  of  the  country,  to  witness,  day  after  rlnv.  for  three  daya, 
the  political  gladiatorship  of  men  who  are  fighting  'to  keep  politics  <>ut  of  the  American  Me<U* 
cal  Association,'  but  whose  every  act  tends  to  carry  the  Association  into  poMtics  " 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  Tork  Medical  Oasicttic,  of  Mav  14th,  thu«*  expresses  himself  in 
regard  to  the  Association :  '*  Although  the  American  Medical  Nssociation  mny  flgura'iveiy  he 
st.ited  to  have  *  come  of  age'  on  the  occasion  of  its  Just  completed  anniversary,  it  w  uld  be 
beyond  the  bounds  of  *  legal  fiction  '  to  say  that  it  had  attained  *  years  of  discretion  *  On  the 
contrary,  one  might  imagine  that  its  corporate  vitality,  being  limited  by  a  briefer  space  than 
that  of  individual  human  life,  it  had  miitsed  it.««  prime  and  fallen  into  a  «»ndltion  of  premature 
genilc  dementia.  Little  talent  for  vaticination  is  needed  to  foretell  that  some  of  the  discunsions 
during  the  past  few  davs.  will  for  years  to  come  be  u?ed  by  the  press  and  by  the  public  at  large, 
to  ridicule  and  reproach  the  medical  profession  " 

We  select  firom  the  Boston  JoiniNAL,  a  few  items  of  business 

*'The  twenty-ttrst  annual  meeting  was  oonvcned  Tuesday  morning,  May  3rd,  In  Washington, 
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at  Lincoln  Hall.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  ft  was  determined  to  hold  the  meetings  in  the  city 
of  Washington  every  alternate  5 ear,  and  at  other  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon 

"  At  11  o'clock,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr  George  Mendenball,  of 
Cincinnati     Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C  B  Boynton 

Dr  Antisell.  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  made  a  report  extending  to  the  dele- 
gates a  hearty  welcome,  and  congratulating  the  convention  on  the  large  representation  from  the 
Southern  States,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  so  sparsely  represented.  [Applause  ]  He 
hoped,  from  the  various  interests  connected  with  this  convention,  that  much  gjood  would  be 
acci'raplished. 

^'  The  committee  on  credentials  submitted  their  report,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  have 
excluded  the  delegates  from  tbe  National  Medical  Society,  D.  C  ;  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, D  C  ;  Howard  University  Medical  ToUege :  Alumni  Association  of  Medical  Department 
Georgetown  College :  also  the  three  hi»8pitals  in  this  city  The  reason  assigned  is,  their  consul- 
tation with  colored  physicians. 

"Dr  Robert  Reybum.  chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  submitted  a  minority 
report  He  began  by  remarking  that  the  committee  had  disgraced  itself  and  lowered  itself  to 
the  level  <>f  a  political  caucus.    Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  called  the  gentleman  to  order 

"  (>n  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Ethics. 

*'The  committee  on  Ethics  made  two  reports— a  majority  one  by  Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  of  Chicago, 
and  a  minority  one  by  Dr  Stille.    The  m»jority  report  was  adopted  " 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  Ethics,  giving  the  reason  why 
iu  their  report  they  exclude  the  delegates  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Howard  University ; 

HKPORT  or  THK  COMMriTKK  OH  KTHICS. 

**  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  association  calling  npon  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  for  the  reason  why  they  in  their  report  excluded  the  delegates  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Howard  University,  they  re^ectruUy  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  which 
directlg  excludeii  delegates  from  said  University  or  any  other  medical  institution  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  the  National  Medical  Society." 

The  resolution  on  this  subject,  reported  by  the  coromitte,  is  in  these  words : — 

"  Rkm)lvri>.  That  the  charges  lodged  with  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  against  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  National  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  far  sustained  that 
we  recommend  that  no  members  of  that  society  should  be  received  as  delegates  at  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Association." 

'*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  parties  excluded  from  admission  as  delegates  at  the  present 
meetini;,  are  the  members  of  the  National  Medical  Society.  If  the  Medical  Department  of 
Howard  University  had  chosen  to  send  any  delegates  who  are  not  members  of  that  society,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  report  to  prevent  them  from  being  received 

"  In  :be  papers  referred  to  your  Committee  on  Ethics  were  a  list  of  charges  with  specifications 
in  the  usual  form  against  the  registration  of  the  National  Medical  Society.  These  charges  may 
be  clearly  stated  as  follows : 

"  1  That  said  National  Medical  Society  recognizes  and  receives  as  members  medical  men  who 
are  not  licentiates  and  who  are  acting  in  open  violation  of  seclion.s  3,  4  and  5  of  the  law  of  Con- 
gress constituting  the  charter  of  the  Medical  Sticiety  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  2.  That  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  the  National  Medical  .Society  are  also  members  of  the 
National  Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  are  openly  and  freel.v  violating  the 
rules  and  ethics  of  the  .Vssociation  to  which  they  have  snbscribed. 

"  3    That  they  have,  both  in  its  capacity  as  a  society  and  by  it»  individual  members,  misre- 

S resented  the  action  of  the  Medical  society  and  the  Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
ia,  and  used  unfair  and  dishonorable  means  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  same,  by  inducing 
Coutfre»s  to  abrogate  their  charter 

*'  Each  and  all  of  these  charges  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  your  committee,  fully 
proved  by  the  memliers  of  the  National  Medical  Society  themselves,  who  appeared  voluntaril}' 
before  your  committee  as  witnes.<ie8.  Therefore,  if  we  have  any  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  on  the  ethics  of  our  medical  organization,  the  undersigned  could  tiot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  was  expressed  in  the  lost  resolution  recommended  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Ethics. 

••  Dr.  Robert  Reyburn  rose  to  reply  to  the  report,  but  was  called  to  order,  as  not  being  a  mem- 
ber.    Finally  the  Convention  allowed  him  five  minutes  to  speak 

**  Dr.  Reyb'jm  i»aid  that  he  had  neve  violated  the  code  of  ethics,  and  had  favored  the  admis- 
sion of  colored  men  to  the  college  to  which  he  lielonged  No  man  should  be  excluded  on  account 
of  color.  His  resolution  had  not  been  received  by  the  old  societv.  and  he  was  now  a  member  of 
the  National  Medical  Society  If  that  constituted  a  violation  of  the  code  of  ethics  he  pb'aded 
guilty-  La!4t  year  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  at  New  Orleans,  and 
when  about  t   make  bis  report  he  was  shamefully  treated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

"  Dr    Antisell  denied  the  asi^ertion 

••  Dr  Loouiis,  of  the  District  of  Colnmhia  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Howard  University,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he  was  excluded.  He  then 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  who  signed  the 
majority  report  be  censuied  for  so  doing. 

"  His  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 

*•  Dr  Johnson  of  the  District  of  Columbia  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  then  proceede<l  to  give  a  detaile'I  history  of  the  difficulties  existing  tn  our  local 
societies.  He  also  stated  that  Dr.  D.  W  Bliss  had  violated  tbe  rules  of  ethics  by  having  his 
name  printed  on  a  bill  of  fare  at  Willard's  Hotel 

"  Dr  Bliss  denied  its  having  been  placed  there  with  his  knowledge. 
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"  Drs  Johnson.  Bnsey  nnd  Harburv  sustained  the  charge  by  statementa. 

**  After  which  Dr.  Buxey  replied  to  certnin  statements  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  read  the  sixteenth 
rale  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  showing  that  the  code  had  been  violated  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
col'«re<i  mat)  upon  the  society.  This  was  what  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  Dr.  Burrows  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  color  difficulty.  He  denied  that  politics  was  the  cauae 
of  the  difliculty.  as  had  been  stated  by  Dr   Cox. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Dr.  Sullivan's  resolution,  and  it  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  1(^6 ye«t 
to  60  nays 

Dr.  R.  H  Storer,  of  Boston.  oflTered  the  following. — 

Thiit.  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  distinctly  stated  and  proved  that  the  consideration  of  rac«  and 
color  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  reception  of  tht 
Washingron  delegates,  and  inasmuch  as  charges  have  been  made  in  open  session  to-day  distinctly 
attaching  the  stigma  of  dishonor  to  parties  implicated,  which  charges  hAve  not  been  even  dcmied 
by  thorn   though  prenent;  therefore. 

Rk.soi.vro,  That  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ethics  be  declared  aa  to  ail 
fnreiits  and  purposes  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vo>c  of  112  yeas  to  37  nays 

'Hie  Association  then  adjourned  kink  i*ik 

The  following  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  to  whicli  was  referred  the  protest  of 
Drs  Storer  and  Sullivan,  on  behalf  of  the  Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston,  against  the  represoi- 
tation  of  the  Mnssachusetts  Medical  Society. 

"  Whereas  the  charge  of  tolerating  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  men  acknowledged 
to  have  become  homeopaths  and  eclectics  is  Ailly  proved  and  is  plainly  in  violation  of  the  Cod« 
of  Kthic.4;  hut,  inasmuch,  as  it  also  appears,  that  the  parties  making  the  charges  here,  being 
themselves  members  of  the  same  Society,  have  not  previously  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  any 
si)e<>iflc  charges  against  such  irregular  practitioners  in  the  proper  form  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medicnl  Society  or  its  councillors ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  such  steps  should  hAv« 
been  taken  and  the  results  obtained  before  appealing  to  this  Association ;  and 

"  It  is  therefore  recomme<ied :  (hat  the  Committee  of  Registration  should  register  all  regularly 
accredited  delegates  from  the  Society  to  the  present  meeting  This  Committee  further  recom* 
mend  hat.  unless  said  Society  takes  the  necessary  steps  to  purge  itself  of  irregular  practitJonerij 
it  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  further  representation  in  this  Association 

ALFRED  STILI.E, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Kthict. 

GEO.  MENDENHALL. 
President  American  Medical  Association. 
"  M.^v  .^,  1870. 

•'Copied  by  R.  S^HononoM,  j  delegates." 

Dr.  Alfred  Stillc.  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year 
The  Association  will  meet  next  year  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  Trkat- 

MKNT  OF  DiSEASKS  OF  I  HE  FIeart.    By  .\usTiN  Flint,  M.  D..  Prof. 

of  the  Principles  ami  Practice  of  Meflicine,  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

in  the  Belleviie    Hospital    Medical  Collcjre,  etc.    Second  PMition, 

thoroughly  revi.sed  and  cnlarircd.    Philadelphia:  Henry  i\  I^a. 

Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.    1870.    8vo.  pp.  550. 

The  physician  and  student  of  medicine  will   tind  this  work  to  he  a 

thoroiiofhand  complete  treati!«e  on  the  very  importnnt  cla.ss  of  diseases 

of  which  it  treats.    It  has  already  attained   a  high   rank   in  medical 

literature.    In  fact,  we  do  not  helieve  there  is  a  more  learned  work  of 

the  kind  In  t!ie  English  language. 

Prufc^ssor  Flint  has  paid  especial  attention  to  diseases  of  the  chest 
for  many  year*,  and  no  one  has  a  nmre  tliorough  knowledge  of  thcni, 
and  is  niore  competent  to  write  al>out  them  than  he.  A  long  practice, 
with  unusual  opportunities  lor  studying  them,  and  high  qualirtcatiouB 
tittitig  him  for  the  duty,  has  made  a  fimiliarity  with  thoracic  disorders 
whicli  hut  few  posses-s^  and  which  entitle  his  views  to  the  higliest  con- 
sideration. 

In  writing  the  hook,  the  end  which  the  author  has  kept  steadily  in 
view  is,  a  fair  and  full  exposition  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  diag- 
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noMi.s,  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  Reco^mizinof 
clinical  study  as  the  <^reat  ponroe  of  this  hnov^ledjre.  he  ha»  endeavored 
to  make  the  ease*  refwrted  by  trustworthy  observers,  together  m  itli  Ida 
own  recorded  experience,  the  basis  of  the  work.  Having  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  recoi*ds  at  the  bedside,  he  lias  accumulated  n^-tcs 
of  about  two  hundred  cases  of  the  various  cardiac  affoctinns.  The 
results  of  an  analysis  of  these  cases  have  been  before  him  during  the 
composition  of  the  work.  As  a  preliminary  step,  also,  over  one  hun- 
dred fatal  cases  gathered  from  different  nutliors,  clnefly  from  the  w<»rks 
of  Hope,  Stokes.  Andry  and  Blakiston.  were  subjecttnl'to  simllaranaly- 
«is.  Professor  Flint  has  endeavored,  however,  riot  to  introduce  details 
and  statistics  to  an  extent  to  prove  wearisome  i(»  the  reader. 

In  revising  this  treatise  for  the  second  edition,  there  has  been  incor- 
porated the  results  of  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  during  the 
ten  vears  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  work.  Many 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  n>ade.and  n»u<  h  has  been  rewritten. 
An  analysis  of  al>out  four  hundred  an<l  fifty  ca.«es,  recoi-ded  by  the 
author  during  the  period  just  stated,  has  ser\"ed  as  the  basis  of  the 
revision. 


Life  axd  Alone.    Boston :  Lee  &  J-hepard.    lOmo.  pp.  4r7. 

This  is  a  novel,  not  a  medical  ^\ork  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  we  need 
intellectual  reireation  as  well  as  pi  ysical.  we  do  not  object  occasion- 
ally to  reading  a  novel.  The  }\atc/i'mau  ahd  Lefltctor  speaks  ol  "1  ife 
and  Alone"'  as  follows: 

-  \^  e  have  read  an  advance  copy  of  '  Life  and  Alone,'  the  Icng-pro- 
mised  novel.  It  makes  its  appeal  ant  e  ri)portui:cly  tor  summer  n-adirg, 
and  can  not  fail  to  be  tl.e  )K)]iUlar  l<»ok  <»f  the  season.  I-rf  m  tl  c  jio- 
inisHS  made,  the  public  have  roasi^n  to  exj.ect  much.  ]»ut  a  ]>eiu»-nl  ccii- 
▼inces  us  that  the  expectation^  will  be  more  tl  an  realized.  The  plot 
is  singularly  original,  imitating:  nothing  in  the  rang**  of  \U  xh  w.  nnd 
independent  ot  all  conventional  standards;  tl  e  <l  aiactcrs  arc  -triiJiig 
and  well  drawn,  the  situations  strong,  the  dp\elopmcnt  of  tie  -toiy 
artistic  and  con.^istent,  and  tl  e  m<'ral  ton«  then  ii^'hlv  lealtl  tul.  It  las 
all  the  fascination  oi  -  sensatton."  but  with  a  continual  undercurrent  of 
strong  purpose  and  wholesome  sentiment." 


(Editoiiat. 


Notice. — Xext  month  we  \\iii,ical  journals,  as  suggested  by  a 
conunence  sending  bills  to  our  sub-  j  <-orr*'S|>4»n«eiit  of  the  dnuintnidl, 
scribers.  Our  lal»ors  will  be  very  I  was  i  dc'm  ulitodly  indu<  ed  i»y  tie 
niueh  lightened  if  our  friends  will  party  iricmls  of  the  .<pcakor,  v  bo 
nut  wait  for  a  Uun,  but  remit  imme-  j  presumed  that  its  publii  atit  n 
diately.  ;  would  la\orabl.>  impress  tbe  laity, 

I'KKsiDENT  Mkndi:nhali/8  Ai>-|and  add  ec/a/ to  him,  and  ln<lin<  t- 
DKKHS. — The  opening  address  of  til*' '  l\    to   tl.i-ni^eUes.      Certainly     its 


Tills  publication  ot  it  in  a  news-  •  its  intriii^ir  excellcni*'  Uf  :•  vl  o]e, 
pai)t*r.  on  tlie  second  dav  alLor  it<  tiie  originalitv  «ifits  \ii'\\.-,  an<i  tl.e 
delivery,  in  advam**  of  ilie  ollirial  iinpori:iii<  <*  of  Itf  riu;ig«-ti<  n>:  i«  r 
publication. or  by  any  of  the  nicd- j  it  in  hin;:u)arly  wauling  in  all  of 
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"  Dr8  Johnson.  Bnsey  nnd  Harbnrv  sustained  the  charge  by  statements. 

"  After  which  Dr.  Busey  replied  to  certain  statements  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  read  the  sixteenth 
rule  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  showing  that  the  C(*de  had  been  violated  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
colored  man  upon  the  society.  This  was  what  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  Dr.  Burrows  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  color  difficulty.  He  denied  that  politics  waa  the  caoac 
of  the  difliculty.  as  had  been  stated  by  Dr   Cox. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Dr.  Sullivan's  resolution,  and  it  was  tabled  by  a  vote  otlWyem 
to  60  navs 

Dr.  R.  H  Storer,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following. — 

That,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  distinctJy  stated  and  proved  that  the  consideration  of  race  and 
color  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the 
Washington  delegates,  and  inasmuch  as  charges  have  been  made  in  open  session  to-day  distinctly 
attaching  the  stigma  of  dishonor  to  parties  implicated,  which  charges  have  not  been  even  denied 
by  ihem  though  present;  therefore 

RKHoi.vRn,  That  the  report  of  the  mojority  of  the  Committee  of  Ethics  be  declared  as  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  112  yeas  to  37  nays 

The  Association  then  adjourned  kink  itiR 

The  following  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  to  which  was  rcfeiTed  the  protest  of 
Drs  Storer  and  Sullivan,  on  behalf  of  the  Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston,  against  the  represent 
tation  of  the  MaKsachusetts  Medical  Society. 

*'  WhereaH  the  charge  of  tolerating  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  men  acknowledged 
to  have  become  homeopaths  and  eclectic.^i  is  fully  proved  and  is  plainly  in  violation  of  the  Codt 
ofKthici<;  bnt,  inasmuch,  as  it  also  appears,  that  the  parties  making  the  charges  here,  beiof 
themselves  members  of  the  same  Society,  have  not  previously  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  any 
si)e<-iflc  charges  against  such  irregular  practitioners  in  the  proper  form  before  the  Massachuiietta 
Medicil  Society  or  its  councillors;  it  i»  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  such  steps  shoold  have 
been  taken  and  the  results  obtained  before  appealing  to  this  Association ;  and 

"  It  is  therefore  recommeded :  that  the  Committee  of  Kettistration  should  register  all  regnlarl[y 
accredited  delegates  from  the  Society  to  the  present  meeting  This  Committee  further  reo(>m- 
mend  hat.  unless  said  Society  takes  the  necessary  stops  to  purge  itself  of  irregular  practitionera, 
it  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  farther  representation  in  this  Association 

ALFRED  STILLE. 
Chairman  Committee  oq  Ethiot. 

GEO.  MENDENHALL. 
President  American  Medical  Association. 
"  M.^v  .^.  1870. 

•'Copiedby  R.  S^HoDODOK,  j  o^egates." 

Dr.  Alfred  StiUe,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year 
The  Association  will  meet  next  year  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
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A  Practical  Treatisi:  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology  and  Treat- 

MKNTOF  Diseasi«:s  OF  iHK  FIkart.    By  AUSTIN  Flint,  M.  D..  Prof. 

of  the  Principles  antl  Practice  of  Me(VK*in(%  and  Clinical  Metlicine, 

in  the  Bellevue    Hospital    Medical  Collcjre,  etc.    Second  PMition, 

thoronghlv  revised  and  cnlarsred.    Philadelphia:  llcnry  V.  Lea. 

Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.    1870.    Svo.  pp.  550. 

The  pliysician  and  stndent  of  medicine  will   tind  this  work  to  be  a 

thorouvl/and  complete  treatise  on  the  very  import;int  cla.ss  of  disea.ses 

of  which  it  treats.    It  has  already  attained   a  hi^h   rank   in  nuHlical 

literature.    In  fact,  we  do  not  helieve  there  is  a  more  learned  work  of 

the  kind  in  tlie  Enjrlish  lantrnajre. 

Prufcssor  Flint  has  paid  especial  attention  to  di.«4eafies  of  the  chest 
for  many  year«.  and  no  one  has  a  nmre  thorough  knowledjre  of  th«*ni, 
and  is  iiiore  comjwtent  to  write  al»out  them  than  he.  A  lon*j  practice. 
witli  nntisual  opportunities  for  .studylnjr  them,  and  hi<i:h  qualiticationii 
fittin*;  him  for  the  duty,  has  made  a  f;imiliarity  with  thoracic  di.stmlers 
whicfi  hut  few  posses.si  «nd  which  entitle  his  views  to  the  highest  con- 
sichM'ation. 

In  writino:  the  book,  the  end  which  the  author  has  kept  steadllv  In 
view  is,  a  fair  and  full  exposition  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  diajf^ 
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nosi?.  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  Recopnizlnff 
clinical  study  as  the  great  source  of  this  hnoN^ledore.  he  has  endeavored 
to  make  the  cases  reported  by  trustworthy  observers,  together  with  liia 
own  recorded  experience,  the  basis  of  the  work.  Having  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  records  at  the  bedside,  he  has  accumuhited  notes 
of  about  two  hundred  cases  of  the  various  cardiac  aftcctinns.  The 
results  of  an  analvsis  of  these  cases  have  been  before  him  during  the 
composition  of  the  work.  As  a  preliminary  step,  also,  over  one  hun- 
dred fatal  cases  gathered  from  different  authors,  cliiefly  from  the  works 
of  Hope,  Stokes.  Andry  and  Blakiston.  were  subjected'to  similar  analy- 
sis. Professor  Flint  has  endeavored,  however,  not  to  introduce  details 
and  statistics  to  an  extent  to  prove  wearisome  lo  the  reader. 

In  revising  this  treatise  for  the  secimd  edition,  there  has  been  incor- 
porated the  results  of  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  during  the 
ten  vears  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  work.  Many 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  niade.and  U)U<  h  has  been  rewritten. 
An  analysis  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  recoi-ded  l»y  the 
author  during  the  period  just  stated,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
revision. 


LiFK  AND  Alone.    Boston :  Lee  &  ^hepard.    16mo.  pp.  4r7. 

This  is  a  novel,  not  a  medical  work  ;  Imt,  nevertheless,  as  we  need 
intellectual  recreation  as  well  as  plvsical.  ^^e  do  not  object  occasion- 
ally to  reading  a  novel.  The  l^atc/t'wan  and  Leflfctor  speaks  o1  "1  Ife 
and  Alone''  as  follows : 

"  \^  e  have  read  an  advance  copy  of  '  Life  and  Alone,'  the  long-pro- 
mised novel.  It  makes  its  appeal  ance  opportunely  for  summer  reading, 
and  can  not  fail  t(»  be  tlie  pojmlar  book  of  the  season.  1  i(  ni  tl  e  j'lo- 
misfs  made,  the  public  have  reason  to  exi»ect  much,  but  a  perusal  cr:n- 
▼inces  us  that  the  expectations  will  be  more  tl.an  realized.  The  plot 
is  singularly  original,  imitating:  nothing  in  the  range  of  ti<  tl<'ii.  and 
independent  of  all  conventional  standards;  tl  e  cl  Hra<ters  are  striking 
and  well  drawn,  the  situations  strong,  the  development  of  tie  ^toiy 
artistic  and  consistent,  and  tie  moral  tone  tlionu^hly  bealtl  tiil.  It  bas 
all  the  fascination  oi  •  sensation.'  but  \\itli  a  continual  undercurrent  of 
strong  purpose  and  wholesome  sentiment.'' 


(EilitotiAl. 


NoriCK.— Xext  month  we  \m1I 
commence  sending  tdlls  to  our  sub- 
s<:rif>ers.  Ourlal»ors  will  be  very 
much  lightened  if  our  triends  will 
not  wait  for  a  dun^  but  remit  imme- 
diately.   

PKKSIDKNT    MkNDKNH all's    A1>- 

DHi  ss. — The  opening  address  of  the 
Prcfiident  of  the  American  Mrdieal 
Association,  Prof.  Cieo.  (J.  Mcnden- 
hall.  of  Cin<*innati.  was  puitiishcd 
in  t'lMiC inciunatiLiazeUtsoX  May  otb 
Tills  publication  of  it  in  a  news- 
pajXM'.  on  tlie  second  day  aJU-r  its 
delivery,  in  advance  of  the  otlioial 
publication. or  by  any  of  the  med- 


ical j<mrnals,  as  suggested  by  a 
i'orresp<»noent  of  the  Covimerctalj 
was  I  ndoubtt'dly  induced  by  tie 
party  triends  of  the  speaker,  \n  bo 
presumed  that  its  publicali*  n 
would  lavorably  impress  the  laity, 
and  add  eclut  to  him,  and  indint  t- 
l\  to  tbeiiit^elves.  Certainly  its 
s*]H»edy  publication  in  a  lay  iiaper 
c*'Uld  iMii  have  been  prompted  l».>  a 
desire  to  bring  belore  the  ptotrs- 
sion  at  an  cariy  day,  lor  its  bcn«'tit, 
its  intrin>ic  excelTcnce  as-  a  \>l:o]e, 
the  originality  of  it^  vie>\s,  ami  the 
iiuportJiin'c  of  its  sugge.sti(  ns ;  lur 
it  is  singularly  wanting  in  all  of 
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these  particulars.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
drej<s  is  just  such  as  we  had  expect- 
ed— a  rehash  of  views  a  thousand 
times  expressed,  stated  in  a  non- 
committal way.  and  interspersed 
with  considerable  sentimentalism 
meaninjjr  nothing. 

Some  of  Prof.  MendenhalPs  re- 
marks orive  evidence  of  his  havin|r 
been  indebted  to  the  editorials  of 
the  Medical  Repertory  for  some  of 
his  ideas,  especially  as  regards 
medical  education.  Ke  says,  *•  As 
the  country  advances  in  maturity 
and  in  ability  to  compensate  ade- 
quately the  cultivated  phv^ician,  a 
better*  class  will  be  forthcoming, 
because  demanded."  In  our  issue 
of  April,  1868,  we  state,  "  What- 
ever is  done  in  this  direction  (med- 
ical education,)  must  be  done  by 
the  profe.ssion  and  by  the  people, 
particularly  by  the  latter.  As  the 
intelligence  ot  the  masses  increase, 
they  will  require  a  higher  order  of 
attainments  on  the  part  of  their 
mf»dical  advisers,  and,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  the  ignorant  be  driven 
from  tlie  profession."  Prof.  M.,  in 
brintfing  the  idea  on  a  level  with 
his  virion,  by  crediting  professional 
advancement  to  increasing  ability 
to  compensate  the  physician  in- 
stead of  to  increiising  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  masses,  enabling 
them  l)etter  and  l>etter  to  discrim- 
inate the  really  scicntitic  man  from 
tlic  pretender,  belittled  it  very 
much,  and  failed,  in  consequence, 
to  express  the  tact  <'orrectly. 
Every  individual  of  any  observa- 
tion knows  that  charlatans  do  not 
obtain  their  patronage  from  the 
po.)rer  classes,  but  as  a jrcncral  rule 
from  tiie  wealthier  The  patrons 
of  the  homeopaths  of  Cincinnati 
and  itinerant  doctors  are  among 
the  rich— among  those  who^e  brains 
are  enfeelded  by  luxury,  and  whose 
minds  proceed  no  furtlier  in  con- 
templation than  the  study  of  dis- 
play, and  tliev  pav  them  large  fees. 
By  increasecl  enlighttMUuent  does 
the  regular  physician  expect  Jiat 
he  will  be  aupi*eclated  and  his  ser- 
vices brought  Into  demand ;  and, 
appreciated  as  he  shoul  I  be.  he 
will  not  confine  his  labors  only 
among  the  wealthy  who  can  enrlcli 
bim  with  large  fees,  l)ut  will  take 


pleasure    in    the    relief    of    the 

ipoor. 

Says  Prof.  Mendenhall,  '*I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  facnlties 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  defecte  of 
medical  teaching,  and  anxious  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  great  medical  profession 
of  America  will  sustain  the  advance 
movement.  Evidences  of  this  dis- 
position are  manifest  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  many  of  the 
medical  colleges.'*  We  are  not 
aware,  our.«elves.  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  medical  colleges  having 
been  alive  to  any  thing  for  sevenfl 
years,  other  than  giving  the  least 
amount  of  instruction  for  the  larg- 
est amount  of  money.  Increase  the 
fees !  increase  the  fees  I  is  now  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  the  cry  of 
the  colleges;  as  if  paying  more  for 
knowledge  would  make  it  worUi 
more.  That  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  colleges  to  advance  the 
standard  of  medical  education  is 
evident  from  their  past  action. 
Just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  this  city,  in  May« 
1867,  a  convention,  composed  of 
rei)resentatives  from  the  various 
medical  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  held,  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  subject  of  med- 
ical education,  and  the  best  means 
of  advancing  the  standard.  A  se- 
ries of  resolutions  were  adopted, 
which  read  well,  defining  the  lit- 
erary and  general  scientitic  qualili- 
cations  to  be  possessed  by  the  med- 
ical student,  and  advising  an  in- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  the  temu 
ot  lectures  necessary  for  i^radua- 
tion.  A  spectator, "^  noticing  the 
very  many  respectable  looking 
gentlemen  present.  [w«emplovthe 
binguage  we  used  in  an  editorial  at 
the  time,]  an  I  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  have  presumetl  a 
real  reform  was  intended.  He 
could  not  have  believed  ihat  this 
was  a  .»iolemn  conclave  enacting  a 
farce;  and  that  not  a  single  mem- 
ber expected  his  collegi*  to  put  in 
operation  the  recommendations  of 
the  resolutions  for  which  he  him- 
self voted,  or  designed  advising  It 
to  do  so.    But  it  was  even  so.    Since 

jthen    several    courses  of  lectures 
have  been  completed  in  all  of  the 
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collej^es,  and  who  has  heard  of  the 
requirements  havin<f  been  in- 
creased in  a  single  one  of  them  ? 
"Where  is  the  collejife  which  has 
demanded  the  student  to  attend  a 
third  course  of  lectures  before 
graduatinji:  him?  In  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter  of  7th  of  last 
month,  it  is  stated  that  an  individ- 
ual, at  least  forty  years'  of  ao:e, 
**  who  had  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  been  engaged  in  the 
various  callings  of  pedagogue, 
.  clergyman,  legislator.  '  natural 
healer,'  (stationary  and  itinerant,) 
administrator  of  little  pills,  accor- 
ding to  the  benign  ( ?)  principles  of 
homeopathy,  animal  magnetizer, 
etc/'  made  application  through  a 
friend  to  Dr.  jB.  Howard  Rand, 
Dean  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  the  honors  of  that 
institution,  and  is  now  enrolled 
among  its  graduates;  he  having 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  by  a 
course  of  study  of  less  than  six 
VMnths. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentlemen,  who,  soon  after  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  at- 
tended the  spring  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  1868,  ot  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  graduated  at  the  Miami  Medi- 
cal College  the  following  winter, 
knowing  ne  would  not  be  accepted 
in  the  first  institution  as  a  candi- 
date for  graduation,  not  having 
fulfilled  tne  requirements  as  to 
length  of  time  of  study.  And  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  that 
students  have  been  gracuiated  at 
Prof.  M's  College  having  studied 
less  than  three  years.  We  do  not 
think  that  these  facts  look  very 
much  like  as  if  many  of  the  faculties 
**  are  anxious  to  apply  the  proper 
remedies."  We  do  not  believe  there 
ia  a  barber  who  would  be  willing  to 
graduate  an  apprentice  after  only 
six  months'  service. 

It  seems,  Arom  the  editorial  in- 
troduction to  Prof.  M.'s  address, 
that  he  bad  somethinj^  to  say  on 
medical  ethics,  assertmg  an  im- 
provement in  them  since  the  origin 
of  the  Association.  Now,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  from 


intelligent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  Code  of  £thics  is  regarded 
as  a  failure,  containing  not  a  few 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities,  and 
in  no  respect  establishing  any  cor- 
rect rule  of  manners  that  would 
not  be  recognized  and  acted  upon 
by  any  gentleman  of  common  in- 
formation without  it.  Instead  of 
being  a  safe-guard  against,  it  is 
rather  a  protetaion  to,  chaiiatans 
and  unprincipled  members  of  the 
profession.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  those  {)hysicians  of  this 
city,  who,  in  their  profession,  are 
the  greatest  sticklers  for  tlie  Code, 
are  those  who  in  their  practices 
most  grossly  violate  its  spirit. 

But  we  have  consumed  too  much 
space  already  to  review  Prof.  Men- 
denhall's  adVlress  further  at  tiiis 
time.  We  will  only  further  remark 
that.  Prof.  M.,  as  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  did 
not  represent  the  profession  of  tlie 
West,  nor  of  Cincinnati,  but  mere- 
ly his  clique,  who  have  been  almost 
moving  heaven  and  earth  for  the 
last  several  years,  to  have  him 
elected.  A  very  clever  gentleman, 
but  when  he  is  studying  the  inter- 
ests of  his  little  cli(}ue,  apt  to  pre- 
sume he  is  forwarding  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  In  the  spring  of 
1867,  just  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  ttie  Association,  the  profession 
of  this  city,  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  presiding  offi- 
cer would  be  selected  from  them- 
selves, met  together  and  nominated 
Dr.  Charles  Woodward,  although 
Prof.  Mendenhall  was  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination.  When  an  ex- 
preb^-ion,  therefore,  was  made  vvlio 
should  represent  them,  the  profes* 
sion  here  did  not  select  Prof.  M. 

Professsional  Scandal. — The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  of  a  recent 
date,  contained  the  particulars,  in 
minute  detail,  filling  over  a  column 
of  the  paper,  of  the  seduction,  a 
few  3'^ears  ago,  of  a  girl  fourteen 
years  old  by  the  medical  officer  of 
one  of  the  principal  eleemosynary 
institutions  in  Southern  Ohio,  who 
was,  at  the  thue,  physician  to  her 
father's  family ;  and  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  tlie  offense  of  this 
individual  in  a  high  place  was  geu- 
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crnlly  known  to  profession  of  Cin- 
cinnati, yet  he  had  all  along  been 
countenanced  and  treated  wlthcon- 
gideration  by  some  of  the  leadinp: 
physicians.  The  Enquirer,  in 
makinjr  this  statement*  did  great 
injustice  to  the  profession  of  this 
city— tlie  person  alluded  to  has 
never  been  treated  with  considera- 
tion by  any  others  than  the  mem- 
bo.rs  of  the  Miami  clique.  He  has 
all  ii]ong  been  the  **  bosom  friend  " 
and  sustainer  (»f  that  clique,  co- 
operating with  them  in  carrying 
out  their  purposes;  but  no  other 
parties,  as  we  are  aware,  hare  had 
any  intimacy  with  him,  unless  it  is 
a  single  professor  witli  similar  pro- 
pensities. It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  clique  which  a  few  years  ago 
almost  raised  heaven  ana  earth  to 
overthrow  the  monopoly  of  the 
Hospital  by  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  then  having  intruded 
themselves  into  it,  by  every  un- 
principled means,  encleavoring  to 
keep  others  out  of  it,  should  em- 
ploy just  such  instruments  to  aid 
them  in  furtl^ering  their  purposes. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  means 
and  objects. 

Report  on  Municipal  Hygiene. 
— We  have  a  report  on  our  table 
upon  Municipal  Hygiene,  by  Thos. 
Carroll.  M.  !)«  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  of  this  city, 
during  last  February.  The  report 
is  mostly  taken  up  with  the 
hygienic  condition  of  Cincinnati ; 
and  we  had  designed  making  copi- 
ous extracts  from  it  accompanied 
with  remarks  of  our  own,  but  un- 
fortunately we  have  neither  time 
nor  space.  We  can  draw  attention 
to  only  an  item  or  so. 

In  regard  to  the  public  markets 
the  doctor  says :  "  Aside  fi'om  what 
has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  our  public  markets  are 
in  bad  condition.  Thousands  of 
horses  and  wagons  are  every  week 
isipread  along  one  or  more  of  the 
sti-cets  for  many  hours,  with  little 
or  no  municinal  regulation.  Now, 
this  course  does  not  cheapen  our 
provisions  in  the  least,  but  is  per- 
mitted, we  fear,  by  office-holders,  to 
secure  or  retain  places.  We  know, 
ftrom     actual     obser^'ation,     that 


during  the  visitation  of  the  malig- 
nant cholera  epidemics,  that  the 
malady  was  much  more  frequent  on 
streets  where  markets  were  held 
than  where  they  were  not.  Those 
not  living  on  such  streets  may  think 
themselves  secure  from  harm  on 
this  account;  but  in  this  they  are 
greatly  mistaken,  because  the* par- 
ticular position,  or  zymotic  influ- 
ence once  produced  in  such  places, 
soon  finds  its  way  to  adjoining 
neighborhoods,  or  even  distant 
places,  by  human  intercourse. 
These  assumptions  will  apply  as 
well  to  small-pox  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  as  to  cholera. 
Whether  we  are  ever  to  ffet  clear 
of  this  nuisance  it  is  hara  to  say. 
as  the  board  of  health  have  moRt 
carefully  avoided  doing  or  saying 
anything  about  the  matter,  they 
make  much  ado  about  things  ofleai 
consequence." 

It  is  not  in  our  public  markets 
only  that  we  have  wagons  standing 
acting  as  a  nuisance  and  breeding 
disease,  but  our  streets  ai-e  fiileid 
with  furniture  wagons,  expresses, 
hacks,  etc.  If  these  vehicles  have 
to  stand  in  the  streets,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
citizens,  they  should  he  allotted 
places  the  least  surrounded  by  resi- 
dences, as  the  public  landing,  the 
wide  market  spaces,  and  other  like 
situations.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  othercity  in  the  country  would 
put  up  with  such  nuisances.  On 
passing  along  some  of  our  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  and  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city,  the 
streets  will  be  found  blocked  up 
by  great  unsightly  looking  furni- 
ture cars  dniwnup  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  The  mere  appearance 
of  these  huge  ugly  things  in  the 
public  highway,  without  any  coft- 
sideration  of  their  beins:  a  source 
of  unhealthiness,  we  think  should 
be  sufficient  inducement  for  their 
removal.  Why  ornament  a  street 
at  great  expense  with  a  Probasoo 
fountain  when  other  streets  are  dis- 
figured by  the  most  offensive  things 
to  the  sight  imaginable,  and  which, 
in  addition,  give  rise  to  foiU  odors 
and  disease ;  and  these  streets,  too, 
no  less  central  and  no  less  thor- 
oughfares ? 
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In  re^rard  to  the  heating  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  Dr.  Carroll 
has  the  follgwing  to  say:  "Our 
beautiful  Cincinnati  Hospital  is 
heiited  by  steam,  conveyed  through 
pipes,  and  we  believe  that  tne 
wards  for  the  sick  have  heated  air 
conveyed  into  them  by  iron  pipes, 
the  air  of  which  is  heated  by  being 
passed  through  the  chamber  in 
which  there  are  coils  of  iron  pipes 
through  which  steam  passes.  The 
amount  of  this  heated  air  is  regu- 
lated by  regcisters,  and  sometimes 
by  closing  the  windows  which  ad- 
mit the  atmosphere  into  'he  cham- 
bers for  heating.  This  last  method, 
of  course,  is  very  wrong,  as  the 
registers  would  always  answer  the 
purpose  by  regulating  them.  There 
are  a  few  openings  properly  con- 
structed to  let  the  foul  air  out  near 
the  ceilings,  but  they  are  very  few. 
These  plans,  which  have  conduits 
to  convey  heated  air,  are  very  de- 
fective, because  none  of  them  have 
any  way  of  keeping  up  a  current 
of  air  from  without.  High  chim- 
neys are  used  in  many  places  where 
this  mode  of  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing have  been  adopted,  to  invite  a 
current  of  air  through  such  con- 
duits, and  they  answer  the  purpose 
pretty  well. 

. '  The  Cincinnati  Hospital,  we 
learn,  exhausts  74,000  bushels  of 
coal  annually,  and  Longview  Asy- 
lum nearly  80,000  bushels.  Now, 
Dearly  all  our  other  public  build- 
ings, no  doubt,  consume  in  about 
the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  in  this  way  is 
immense,  and  very  far  beyond 
what  it  should  be,  or  what  is  nexies- 
sary."  

The  Negro  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.— Prof.  E. 
S.  Gaillard,  In  the  Richmond  and 
Louisville  Medical  Journal  of  May, 
has  the  following  to  say  in  reply  to 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal  advocating  admitting  ne- 
gro physicians  in  the  American 
Medical  Association : 

**  How  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting the  negro  to  professional  assodatlou  as 
a  professional  question  can  be  regarded  as  a 

E>litical  question  is  beyond  comprehension, 
ow  this  discussion,  made  hj  request  of  those 
interested,  is  to  be  construed  into  dictation,  is 
beyond  comprehension.    How  the   stBtcment 


that  this  Journal  could  (as  other  Journals  had 
done)  remain  silent  on  the  question  hecuute-^  a 
rebuke  is  beyond  compreheution  Wh  >  «  nejjro 
physician,  who  has  worn  the  United  Stntfs  ui<i- 
form,  is  in  any  respect  better  than  one  who  has 
not  done  so,  is  beyond  comprehension  How 
Southern  delegates  owe  an  unquestionable  right 
to  their  Reats  lo  those  who  are  willing  o  ■  t««r- 
give  their  enemies  "  is  beyond  comprehension. 
now  excluding  the  negro  from  a  prorcssiunal 
association  imposed  *a  civil  disability'  upon 
him,  is  beyond  comprehension  If  any  one  has 
*■  sounded  a  blast*  on  this  occasion,  it  ik  unques- 
tionably *  our  brother  editor,'  Dr  Luther  Parks, 
for  he  has  evidently  taken  *  a  horn,'  anil  it 
seems  to  have  been  bktirkly  too  LAH<iK  vum. 

HIM." 

Medical  News. — Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recent- 
ly died. 

M.  Nelaton  is  thi-eatened  with 
some  obscure  form  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, and  has  almost  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  profession. 

The  physicians  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  have  resolved  to  demanu 
*'  cash  "  for  their  services. 

Dr.  Spencer  Wells  has  published 
a  third  series  of  100  cases  in  ovari- 
otomy, and  his  last  results  are  77 
recoveries  and  23  deaths;  in  his 
second  series  there  were  72  recov- 
eries and  38  deaths;  in  his  first 
series,  66  recoveries  and  34  detitlis. 

An  exchange  states  that  tlie  re- 
puted anti-periodic  virtue  of  quin- 
ine is  not  superior  to  that  of  strych- 
nia. About  l-40th  grain  of  strych- 
nia is  equal  to  about  three  griin^ 
of  disulphate  of  quinine. 

The  Journal  des  Connaissances 
Medicales  lauds  arsenic  verj'  highly 
in  the  treatment  of  heart  affections. 
It  stimulates  the  ftinction^  of  the 
muscular  system,  increases  its 
energy  and  power  of  resistance, 
prevents  its  being  fatigued,  and  fa- 
vors its  nutrition.  It  regulates  the 
strokes  of  the  heart,  as  is  shown  in 
its  excellent  effects  in  shortness  of 
breath.  Again,  according  to  the 
French  school,  nine-tenths  of  dis- 
eases of  the  li^art  proceed  from 
rheumatism,  and  arsenic  is  tlie 
most  powerful  remedy  for  that  af- 
fection. 

Chinkse  Therapeutics.  —  The 
Chinese  divide  medical  substances 
into  heating,  cooling,  refreshing, 
and  temperate.  Their  materia  med- 
ica  is  contained  in  a  work  called 
the  Pen-taoscang-mouy  in  fifty-two 
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laro^e  volumes,  with  an  atlas  of 
plates.  Most  of  our  medicines  are 
known  to  them  and  prescribed ; 
also  mineral  waters,  with  which 
the  country  abounds.  They  have 
also  animal  magnetizers,  called 
cong-fou. 

They  divide  their  prescriptions 
into  seven  categories,  viz. :  1st.  The 
Great  Prebcription :  2d.  The  Little 
Prescription;  3d.  The  Slow  Pre- 
scription ;  4th.  Prompt,  or  Throujch- 
by-d  ay  light  Prescription ;  6th.  The 
Odd  Prescription,  for  fools,  mad- 
men, hypochondriacs,  and  the  hys- 
terical; 6th.  The  Even  Prescrip- 
tion, for  the  wise  and  good ;  and, 
7th.  The  Double  Prescription,  for 
those  in  the  family  way. 

Each  of  these  recipes  is  applied 
to  particular  cases,  and  the  ingre- 
dients that  compose  them  are 
weighed  out  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous accuracy. 

The  physician  never  pays  a 
second  visit  unless  sent  for,  and 
sometimes  his  services  are  no  longer 
needed. 

The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.— Since  the  article  was  put 
in  type,  to  be  found  on  another 
page,  giving  the  views  of  several 
Journals  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  we 
have  received  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  of  May  21st,  from  an 
editorial  in  which  we  extract  the 
following : 

"To  those  who  have  read  the 
published  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  session  of  tne  Ame- 
rican Medical  Association,  no 
words  of  GUI'S  could  more  vividly 
picture  the  degrading  position  in 
which  that  body  has  placed  our 
profession  before  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  We  would  fain,  if  it 
were  possible,  keep  the  shame  a 
secret ;  but  the  busy  tongues  of  the 
daily  press  have  babbled  it  verba- 
tim by  the  column,  to  the  thousand- 
eared  public,  and  it  is  well  that 
those  who  know  our  disgrace 
should  know,  also,  that  there  are 
some  among  us  who  blush  for  it.^* 

O.  F.  Gordon,  Druggist.— Those 
physicians  who  dispense  their  own 
medicines  should  not  over  look  the 


advertisement  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Grordon*s 
drug  store  in  our  advertising  pasres. 
There  is  no  better  drug  house  than 
thisc  in  the  country.  Drugs  and 
medicines  of  every  kind,  and 
surgical  instruments,  are  kept  con- 
stamy  on  hand,  and  are  offered  at 
the  lowest  market  rates ;  but  while 
the  prices  are  satisfactory  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  is  none  the  less  so. 
There  ts  no  more  reliable  druggist 
than  Mr.  Gordon,  and  purchasers 
can  be  sure  that  all  articles  are 
what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
Physicians  at  a  distance  can  order 
as  satisfactorily  by  express  as  in 
person. 


Surgical  I/fsxRUMENTS. —  Our 
readers  should  notice  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Autenrieth  in  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  Mr.  A.  has  become 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Rees,  the  well- 
known  instrument  maker.  He  is  a 
competent  and  obliging  gentle- 
man, and  we  hope  he  will 
with  a  liberal  patronage. 


meet 


Pamphlets  Received.  —  Three 
Cases  of  Imperforate  Anus^  with 
Remarks.  By  J.  H.  Tooley.  M.  D., 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Reprinted  ^m 
the  American  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics.   8vo,  pp.  20. 

Spinal  Irritation.  By  Wm.  A. 
Hammond,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  Bellevue 
Medical  College  Hospital.  Read 
before  the  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  reprinted  ft-oni  tlie 
PsychologicalJournal.  8vo,  pp.  ^ 

Correspondence  concerning  a  I!\it<U 
Case  of  Placenta  Pra:viay  prepared 
by  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  rfarvard  Univer- 
sity, and  printed  for  the  benetit  of 
the  Profession.  Republished  with 
an  Appendix  by  D.  Barnard.  8vo. 
pp.  37. 

The  D.  Barnard  in  this  case  lodt 
his  wife  under  the  treatment  of 
Dr.  Humphreys,  and  the  pamphlet 
on  our  table  consists  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  husband 
and  physician,  first  published  by 
the  latter  in  justification  of  himselH 
and  now  reprinted  by  the  former 
with  an  appendix.  It  is  spicy  read- 
ing, but  we  have  not  space  Ibr  re- 
marks. 
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ON  AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  F(ETAL  HEART  DURING  PAR<. 

TURITION. 

By  Jas.  T.  Whittaker,  M.  D.,  Chichinati. 

"  It  may  appear  strange  our  saying  so,"  writes  Evory  Ken- 
nedy, (Observat.  on  Obstet.  Anscultat.  etc.  p.  90)  *<biit  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  ns  that  auscultation  in  midwifery  has  not  met 
with  more  opposition,  as  the  more  it  meets  with,  the  more  it  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  profession,  which  is  all  that  is 
required  to  establish  its  utility." 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  seiHSment  was 
recorded,  and  although  the  indispensability  of  foetal  auscultation 
is  in  a  measure  established  for  the  recognition  of  certain  fticts, 
its  wider  range  of  practical  employment  is  still  scarcely  utilized, 
or  even  acknowledged. 

A  retrospect  over  the  history  of  obstetrics  will  single  out  three 
grand  epochs  of  progress.  Podalic  version,  introduced  by  Cel- 
sua  about  the  time  of  Christ :  the  forceps,  invented  by  Cham- 
berlen  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century :  auscultation,  dis- 
covered by  Mayor  at  the  beginning  of  the  present.  Of  the  first 
two  it  may  be  said,  they  Ak  obstetrics  as  an  sitt ;  of  the  last,  it 
characterizes  it  as  a  science. 

In  praise  of  this  discovery  of  auscultation  in  general,  nothing 
need  now  be  added.  When  its  importance  was  announced  ^y 
Kergardec  (1823),  it  was  forced  to  submit  to  some  of  the  criti- 
cism and  detraction  *  of  every  innovation.    So  palpable  was  its 


*  Vide  Jobmon  Dab.  Joar.  Med.  and  Chem.  Sdencea,  July,  1838;  alao,  Waller's  Deoman, 
p.  171. 

**  For  inataoce,  we  have  known  of  indiyidoals  ttatiog  that  they  never  conld  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  foetal  heart  was  andlble  previous  to  the  birth  of  (he  child.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  stethoscope,  not  conveying  to  soch  the  sound  of  the'foetal  heart  or  soulOe,  would  afford  less 
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value,  however,  and  at  a  so  much  later  stage  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  it  proclaimed,  that  it  escaped  alike  the  total  neglect  of 
version  *  and  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  forceps, f  — ^the  latter 
a  circumstance,  as  suggested,  perhaps  to  be  lamented. 

As  the  infallible  evidence  of  pregnancy,  as  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  life  throughout,  it  is  known  and  accepted.  As  an  occa- 
sional indicator  of  multix)le  gestation,  as  a  corroborating  fact  in 
the  diagnosis  of  positions,  its  value  is  acknowledged  for  what  it 
is  worth.  As  the  method  of  ascertaining  foetal  cardiac  anomal- 
ies,|  and  of  detecting  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord  (ftmic 
souffle),  it  is  of  interest  to  the  curious. 

Of  none  of  these  is  it  the  preseflt  purpose  to  apeak.  There  is 
still  a  wide  range  of  application  wherein  its  practical  utility  is 
indisputable.  It  is  during  the  period  of  labor,  in  recognition  of 
the  proper  time  for  interference  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
accoucheur  in  behalf  of  both  mother  and  child. 

In  medicine  a  sin  of  omission  is  as  bad  as  a  sin  of  commission. 
Ignorance  is  admitted  even  less  in  extenuation  than  it  is  in  law. 
In  medicine  ignorance  is  crime.  The  present  design  is  to  point 
out  two  results  of  a  too  frequent  sin  of  omission :  1.  Needless 
suffering  and  not  infrequent  death  of  the  mother;  2.  Needless 
suffering  and  frequent  death  of  the  child,  from  a  neglect  of  ascer- 
taining its  condition  at  first  and  throughout  parturition.  Par- 
ticularly in  our  country  is  the  employment  of  auscoltatioa 
omitted  at  this  time ;  particularly  at  this  the  last  act  in  the  great 


than  quetUoiubU  data  on  which  to  infer  the  dii1d*t  death.  We  feel  no  artoatobintnt 
at  the  ontcry  such  persons  raise  against  anscnltation  in  these  cases.  Nay,  we  even  gtv* 
every  credit  for  consefentiously  discharging  an  important  duty,  in  pnttlng  upon  their  guard 
soot  eqnally  aoutb  in  thdr  perceptions  with  tbeuselves,  and  prevendnf  their  bdixtg  l«d  kS* 
the  commission  of  raah  errors,  which  wotild  prove,  no  doubt,  very  fatal  in  practice ;  mm,  dM  tt 
become  general  amongst  a  class  of  practitioners— who  never  conld  detect  the  foetal  bMirt 
delivery— to  infer,  firom  the  absence  of  the  foetal  pnlaation,  that  the  child  was  dead,  «id 
their  practice,  as  it  Is  dreaded,  accordingly— it  requires  but  little  logical  reasoning  to  Inftr  tkii* 
in  many  cases,  the  life  of  the  child  would  be  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

"  We  therefore  Join  moat  Jicariily  with  these  cautions  and  discerning  praetltionars,  and  raqmt 
all  those  who  never  could  succeed  In  detecting  the  foetal  heart  to  place  no  confldcoc«  wkcUvtr 
in  its  absence  as  a  sign  of  the  child's  death.'*— Kknkkdt,  loc.  cit.  p.  119. 

*  CelBos  to  Ambrose  Pare,  1540 . 

•f  Blaad's  **  Observations  on  Human  and  Comparative  Parturition.'*    8m  ilM  th« 
Mauriceau's  indignation  on  the  case  of  a.  woman  whose  womb  in  dissection  showed  *' 
ti«m  completely  throngh/*  fVom  instruments  which  "  Chamberlen  blindly  osed  wftbool 
ducing  his  hand."— Rigby  Descrip.  Instti.  etc.  Edin.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  Oct  1835. 

I  But  two  or  three  cases  wherein  the  bruit  was  audible  In  the  child  after  birtb  hutt  tri 
been  reoonled.— Depaul  Trafte  Tbeor.  et  prob.  de  PAuscultat.  Obatet.    Par.  ISdft  8. 
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drama  of  reproductioii  ia  it  moat  imperatdye,  for  particularly  at 
this  time  the  greatest  namber  of  foetal  deaths  occur.* 

Regarding  the  first  resQlt  but  little  need  now  be  added.  *<  How 
often  have  1  known  patients,"  sadly  comments  Collins,f  *'  per- 
mitted to  endure  the  most  urgent  distress  for  a  period  of  forty, 
fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  hours,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
of  sorrow,  giving  birth  to  a  child  evidently  dead  for  hours,  and 
occasionally  putrid.'* 

The  following  cases  are  quoted  from  the  Transadhm  tf  the 
pf  CMtge  of  Pkyncimu,  Ireland,  vol.  i. 


A.  B.  delivered  of  a  bo j  dead  and  putrid ;  ^9a  fifty  hours  in  labor, 
although  the  os  uteri  was  not  completely  obliterated  more  than 
twelve  hours  before  delivery.  Inability  to  retain  urine  came  on  the 
second  dav.     Large  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 

G.  D.  delivered  of  a  boy  d^d  and  putrid;  was  iectnty-two  hours  in 
labor ;  similar  accident 

G:  H.,  after  t¥>€nty'dK  hours  labor,  was  delivered  of  a  boy  dead  and 
putrid ;  extensive  laceration  of  the  vesico-vaginal  wall. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medioo-Ohirurgioal  Transactions  of  Lon- 
don, there  is  a  very  interesting  case  by  Mr.  Barnes,  where  the  child, 
had  been  dead^  apparently  for  two  <2ayf  previous  to  delivery  being, 
effected  by  the  perforator  and  crotchet  This  is  one  amongst  the  very^ 
rare  instances  of  recovery  from  this  lamentable  accident 

Similar  melancholy  cases  might  be  detailed  at  great  length,  if  neces- 
sary, etc 

Such  must  ever  have  continued  to  the  incalculable  ii^'ury  of  the 
patient,  and  disgrace  of  the  medical  attendant,  exhibiting  his  imper-- 
feet  knowledge,  had  not  the  means  of  detecting  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
with  accuracy  been  found  out 

I  can  not,  ihevefore,  too  stronply  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  junior 
practitioner,  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  himself  acouainted  with, 
the  use  of  the  stethoscopCi  considering  it,  as  I  do,  oi  the  utmost 
importance  in  these  cases. 

I  can  safely  say  I  should  feel  most  unhappy  without  it,  in  any 
attendance,  where  the  labor  was  protracted  or  severe.  I  am  satisfied 
there  is  no  mode  of  diagnosis  more  truly  useful,  and  feel  convinced 
that  all  who  accustom  Uiemselves  to  its  application  will  eventually 
agree  wilh  me  in  this  opinion. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  return  to  one  of  the  older  workss 

*  **  Children  more  frequently  die  dnring  tlie  progrees  of  labor.  Tblf  emt  wfxj  goiermllj 
reMltB  ftam  the  serere  end  oontinoal  pressure  open  the  plecentft,  cord,  or  body  of  the  cbHd. 
The  signs  of  death  in  such  eases,  as  detailed  by  old  authors,  are  unreliable,  excepting  positive 
evidence  of  the  pfttrefbction  of  the  infant.  Ko  confidence  can  be  placed  In  the  loss  of  motion  in 
the  ftetoB,  coldness  of  the  abdomen,  want  of  pulsation  of  the  brain  at  the  fontanels,  disoharge  oC 
meconium,  etc.,  as  all  these  phenomena  may,  and  often  co-exist,  with  the  living  chUd.  Prac- 
titioners now  rely  entirely  on  slethoecopJc  Indicationa,  aiuL  in  protracted  cases  en  the  signs  of. 
ptttreCMtion.— Hoooa,  ObeteL  p.  S77. 

f  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwlfsry. 
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for  the  enunciation  of  facts  that  are  in  stronger  confirmation 
to-day.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  cases  brought  into  the 
large  hospitals,  however,  after  even  days  of  fruitless  labor  and 
torture,  permitted  in  the  hope  of  saving  a  life  long  since  extinct, 
will  withhold  his  approval  for  a  repetition  of  the  facts  that  would 
tend  to  abolish  a  course  of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  fraught 
with  such  terrible  evils.* 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  to  hasten  to  the  second  result,  viz.,  suffering  and 
frequent  death  of  the  child,  the  detection  of  the  first  fkctor  of 
which,  and  the  obviation  of  the  second,  being  the  principal 
themes  of  this  essay. 

The  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  are  of  course  present  as  soon  as 
the  heart  pulsates,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  its  valves  are  formed — 
consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  They  are  not  pre- 
sent in  such  intensity,  however,  as  to  be  audible  through  its  own 
walls,  the  fcetal  thorax,  the  uterus,  and  the  maternal  abdominal 
parieties,  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  month.  This  is  the  rule — 
in  exertion  they  are  ofbener  later  than  earlier  audible. 

They  vary  in  intensity  and  frequency  in  different  periods  of 
pregnancy  and  somewhat  in  sex;  not  constantly  enough  in 
either,  however,  to  be  utilized.  Their  intensity  increases,  their 
frequency  decreases  towards  term.  Ail  writers  agree  that  active 
motions  of  the  foetus  increase  their  frequency  temporarily,  while, 
in  disease  of  the  foetus,  or  particularlff  threatened  death  /ram  what- 
ever cause  during  labor,  they  exhibit  remarkable  changes  not  only 
in  frequency,  but  also  in  intensity  and  often  in  rythm. f  "In 
such  cases,  namely,  the  intensity  gradually  diminishes  to  com- 
plete cessation,  even  when  the  circumstances  upon  which  their 
conduction  and  recognition  depend  remain  unchanged.     Some- 


*  LamenUble  evils  have  also  most  unquestionably  been  perpetrated,  or,  what  is  th« 
permitted  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  problem  of  sudi  exceeding  difficulty  |o  dedde  <m  the  proper 
time  for  Interference  mxK  tbsobild  is  auwu.  It  wUI  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  nht 
complication  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  mother:  slight  pelvic  deformity,  for  inatanca,  w<nM 
Justifjdelay  in  the  .hope  that  .the  procees  of  oovnauBAnoM  would  effeot  adaptibillty;  great 
pelvic  deformity  would  command  immediate  action.  "A  law  of  humanity,  hallowed  by  ev«j 
creed  and  obejed  by  every  school,  tells  us  where  the  hard  alternative  is  set  before  tw  tint  oar 
first  and  paramount  duty  la  to  pneserve  the  mother,  even  if  it  involve  the  sacrillce  or  the  driML'* 
— BAaaat*  Obstet.  Operat.  p  Jtti.  See  also  cases  44, 46,  fiS,  67,  T6,  loo.  dt.  Lee*a  CUnloil  MM- 
wifeiy,  fbr  examples  in  pohit  on  both  sides* 

t  **  Llnvgularlte  4es  batteneots ou  leur  cessation  blen  constatee,  et  boo  leor  abtenec,  apr^s 
le  sixieme  mois  alor*  qu'il  y  a  grosesse,  annoncent  eouvent  un  etat  de  souflkaaM  oa  la  mert  d« 
foetus.'*— Vsaaiaa,  Man.  Prat  de  TArt  des  Accouchements,  p.  80. 
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times,  before  their  entire  oessation,  the  stronger  systolic  sound 
remains  unchanged  and  alone  audible  after  the  feebler  diastolic 
has  disappeared.  In  frequency  they  may  be  either  increased  or 
decreased,  or  the  increase  and  decrease  may  alternate.  Finally* 
in  rythm  the  sounds  may  intermit."  * 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  intensity  in  which 
they  are  heard  is  never  the  same  as  the  intensity  in  which  they 
are  produced,  because  conduction  always  implies  some  loss  of 
force ;  consequently,  an  interval  of  sufficient  duration  for  action 
exists  between  a  recent  cessation  of  the  sound,  even  if  complete, 
and  absolute  death. 

Of  course  all  these  remarks  refer  only  to  cases  wherein  the 
heart  sounds  have  been  definitely  heard.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii,  extreme  thickness  of  maternal  wall,  dorso-posterior  posi- 
tions, intervention  of  the  placenta,  super-position  of  a  dead 
child,  of  twins,  etc.  completely  mask  the  foetal  heart. f  These 
accidents  are  so  rare,  however,  as  not  to  invalidate  the  rule.  The 
foetal  heart  sounds  undergo  changes  during  the  most  normal 
labor,  with  every  uterine  contraction ;  after  the  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amnii  they  diminish  gradually  wich  the  increment  of  pains 
.  to  cease  entirely  at  the  acme,  and  as  gradually  return  with  the 
decrement.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  temporary  interruption 
of  the  circulation  by  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the  placenta 
and  cord.  That  this  is  true,  is  evidenced  by  the  condition  of 
asphyxia,  in  which  children  subjected  to  tetanic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  are  bom.  Before  the  obstruction  or  interruption  to  the 
circulation  has  proceeded  so  far,  the  fluttering  or  feeble-heart 

*  "  Lehr1>ach  dtr  Oeburtoholfe.*'— La«oh,  p.  134. 

f  It  netd  seorcelj  be  r«pa«t«d  that  the  presMitreinmrlu  regard  only  the  period  of  parturition 
when  many  of  these  exceptions  vanish.  Thus  the  liquor  amnii  escapes,  so  that  also  the  sound 
may  be  audible  In  dorso-posterlor  positions.  The  living  child  of  two  may  be  detected  at  one  or 
the  other  side.  Thickness  of  maternal  parietles  may  be  partially,  almost  always  suiHclently 
counteracted  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  The  same  pressure  wiU  always  destroy  the 
louder  placental  murmur,  etc. 

Finally,  two  dteumstanoes  must  still  be  mentioned.  The  sound  may  be  so  faint  as  to  be 
audible  only  to  the  auditus  eruditisBimus--vide  Hodge,  p.  878.  "  No  one  of  three  practitioners 
in  a  consultation  could  perceive  a  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  it  was 
correctly  recognised  by  a  fourth  physician,  called  to  their  assistance;"  secondly,  the  heart 
sounds  may  be  distinctly  audible  before,  throughout,  and  for  a  long  time  afterbirth,  and  yet  the 
child  may  not  survive,  as  in  the  case  of  atelectasis  pulmonis,  cerebral  extravasation,  etc.  See 
also  Lee's  Clinlcat  Midwifery,  Case  57,  p.  35.  "  The  funis  and  heart  continued  to  pulsate  vigor- 
ously for  a  considerable  period,  but  by  no  means  could  we  succeed  in  making  the  child  breathe." 
See  also  "  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,"  March,  1868,  Cases  1-6,  reported  by  the  author  for 
Prof.  M.  B.  Wright. 
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sounds  carry  the  threatened  danger  to  the  ear  of  calUyation  as 
plain  in  its  ominous  whisper  as  that  exceedingly  lure  cry*  for 
rescue,  which  is  audible  to  all. 

As  is  self-evident,  the  position  in  which  the  sounds  are  heard 
changes  during  the  progress  of  labor.  Without  entering  into  a 
description  of  the  different  regions  in  which  they  are  audible, 
or  existent  in  greatest  intensity  in  the  different  festal  positions, 
a  vertex  position  may  be  assumed  as  typical  of  all.  In  this  case 
the  sounds  are  present  in  greatest  intensity  at  the  beginning  of 
labor,  at  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum.  As  labor  pro- 
:gresses  and  the  body  descends,  the  sounds  are  recognized  lower 
•and  more  anteriorly,  until  finally  they  are  found  {ust  over  the 
isjrmphysis  pubis.  Here  they  may  still  be  detected,  between  the 
pains,  as  long  as  the  head  rests  upon,  and  is  sweeping  over  the 
distended  perineum.  It  is  Just  here  that  death  so  firequentiy 
occurs,  particularly  in  the  primipara,  whose  perineum  is  always 
rigid.  And  it  is  here  that  death  may  be  so  easily  averted. 
When  the  head  is  bom  the  sounds  are  no  longer  perceptible. 

When  it  is  clearly  evident,  then,  that  life  is  threatened,  th^e 
is  but  one  indication,  viz.  acceleration  of  labor  and  rapid 
delivery.  Frictions,  oxytoccics,  separation  of  the  vaginal  walls, 
that  air  may  enter,  are  but  temporizers,  and  as  such,  dangerous. 
The  quotation  from  Mayerne,  by  Goodell,  in  a  recent  most  able 
essay  on  concealed  hemorrhage,  finds  nowhere  a  better  applica- 
tion than  here,  '^praestantissimum  remedium  est  foetus  extractio.** 
The  child  is  to  be  delivered  at  once,  secundem  artem,  according  to 
its  position.  Cephalic  and  podalic  version  with  extracUon,  the 
forceps  are  to  be  resorted  to  immediately,  Of  course,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  forceps,  ^^  the  noblest  of  instrumonta,*' 
will  be  the  means  employed.  It  is  comforting,  in  these  times  of 
doubt  and  prejudice,  to  read  from-  the  work  of  a  great  master,! 
just  out,  that  the  mortality  from  the  forceps,  when  properly 
employed,  is  absolutely  nil.  Delivery  is  then  to  be  effected  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  the  maternal  tissues.  Even 
if  slight  perineal  laceration  ensues,  what  is  this  slight  annoyance 
to  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  receiving  the  living  first  bom, 


*  VagltoB  utertnns,  teveral  caies  of  which  are  recorded  by  the  highest  withoritlM— toMt 

living. 

f  **  Barnes'  Obstetric  Operations."    Dawson.    N.  T.  1870. 
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aside  from  the  solace  of  baptism  alone,  among  those  whose 
religion  requires  it? 

In  proof  of  the  deep  feeling  of  certain  religious  sects  upon  the 
necessity  of  baptism,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  extreme  mortality 
of  the  Cttsarian  section  was  for  a  long  time  concealed,  in  order  that 
this  saerament  might  be  performed. 

According  to  Maariceau  (tome  ii  p  72,)  the  priests  would  not  perw 
mit  the  deetmctioB  of  the  child  even  in  rescue  of  the  mother's  lifc^ 
on  this  acooant 

Peu,  (Pratique  des  Acooochements,  p.  364,)  remarks  that  the  sm> 
geons  of  Paris,  having  demanded  whether  in  cases  of  great  emergency, 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  could  by  no  other  means  be  preserved, 
they  mij^topen  the  head  of  the  ehild,  received  the  following  answer : 
'*  Nous  sous  signes,  Docteurs  en  Theologie,  de  la  facultie  de  Paris, 
Bommes  d'avis,  que  si  Ton  ne  peut  tirer  I'enfant  sans  le  tuer,  Ton  ne 
pent  sans  peche  mortel  le  tirer;  et  qu'en  ce  cas  las  il  le  faut  tenir  a  la 
mazime  de  St  Ambrose :  Si  alteri  subveniri  non  potest,  nisi  alter 
ledatur,  commodins  est  neutrum  juvare."  Delibere  a  Paris,  le  ^ 
April,  164& 

This  prejudice,  remarks  Bland,  (loc  cit  p.  78,)  from  whom  these 
historical  points  are  taken,  is  found  to  be  somewhat  abated,  sinoe  it 
has  been  determined  that  children  my  be  baptised  in  utero,  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  which  happy  expedient,  after  a  long  consultation  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  adopted  and  continues  to  be  practised 
to  this  day,  (Traite  sur  divers  Acoouchements,  par  IL  Herbiniaux,) 
whenever  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  perfora- 
tor and  erotchet ;  or  indeed  whenever  they  suspect  the  child  can  not 
be  alive. 

As  the  work  containing  this  history  is  almost  obsolete,  and  as  the 
truth  of  the  whole  subject  has  been  subsequently  disputed,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  following  extract : 

*'  The  question  whether  children  might  be  baptised  in  utero  was 
found  to  be  very  difficult  in  solution.  For  it  had  been  observed  by 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  such  children,  not  being  born,  could  not  be 
dliljects  of  this  sacrament;  which  is  esteemed  a  second  birth.  But 
this  opinion  at  length  not  satisfying,  the  question  was  solemnly  argued 
by  twelve  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  decided,  that  children  might 
be  baptised  in  utero,  provided  the  holy  water  could  be  made  to  touch 
any  part  of  their  bodies.  *'  Dummooo  in  fans  fit  vivus,  et  arte  seu 
Indus tria  medicorum,  possit  aoua  ad  eius  corpus  immediate  per- 
venire*'  (Delibere  en  Sorbonne  le  10  Avril,  1733.)  This  being  finished, 
another  question,  apparently  of  greater  difficulty,  arose :  Whether  this 
oflloe  might  be  performed  wmlst  the  children  continued  to  be 
enveloped  in  their  membranea  The  church  had  decided,  that  if  a 
child  was  sewed  up  in  a  leather  pouch,  or  if  the  holy  water  was  only 
sprinkled  on  its  clothes,  such  baptism  would  not  be  efficacious. 
'*  Neque  puer  sacoo  coriaceo  inclusus,  neque  homo  vestibus  indutus, 
rite  baptisattts  dici  potest,  si  aqua  soli  corio,  vel  in du mentis  fuerit 
assusa :  secundinsB  vero  nonisi  coriacem  aut  membranossB  vestes  infan- 
tis  sunt,  quasi  ex  madido  pergamine  oonfectes  quibus  ineluditur  et 
vestitur."  But  it  having  been  since  determined  that  the  membranes 
are  living  parts  of  the  foetus,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  baptism  may 
be  equally  efficaciously  administered,  although  they  should  not  be 
broken.  The  materials  for  this  note  are  taken  from  Hist  de  deux 
Oper.  Cesar,  par.  M.  Guenin,  1750. 
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A  book  might  be  written  full  with  cases.  One  is  selected  from 
that  great  work  from  which  quotation  has  already  been  so  fre- 
quently made.* 

"  The  following  case,  which  occurred  four  yean  since,  is  stronglj 
illustrative  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  ciroumstance.  1  was 
called  to  a  patient  in  Britain  street,  in  advanced  labor,  with  the  funis 
protruding ;  the  face  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,. and  the  external 
parts  not  sufficiently  dilated ;  her  pains  were  insignificant,,  and  pro- 
ducing little  effect.  The  midwife  informed  me  that  there  was  no  pul- 
sation in  the  funis,  which  had  been  protruding  for  an  hour :  on  exam- 
ination, made  during  a  pain,  a  fold  of  the  funis  was  found  protruding 
from  the  vagina,  at  ite  lateral  part  and  devoid  of  pialsatioB.  As  the 
pain  subsided  I  drew  the  funis  backwards,  towards  the  sacro-iliae 
symphysis,  and  thought  I  could  observe  a  very  indistinct  and  irregular 
pulsation.  I  now  applied  the  stethoscope  and  distinguished  a  uight 
£(ntal  pulsation  over  the  pubis.  Fortunately,,  on  learning  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  had  brou^t  the  fcurceps,  which  were  now  instantly 
applied,  and  the  patient  delivered  of  a  still  born  child,  which,  with  per- 
severance, was  brought  to  breathe,  and  is  now  a  living  and  healthy 
boy,  four  years  of  age.  Had  I  not,  in  this  case,  ascertained  by  the 
means  mentioned,  that  the  child  still  lived,  I  should  not  have  fdt 
justified  in  interfering,  but,  supping  the  child  dead,  would  have  left 
the  case  to  nature,  and  five  minutes,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
decided  the  child's  fate. 

Said  a  young  medical  fHend,  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  jvat  had  a 
protracted  case  of  face  presentation.  The  woman  was  two  days 
in  labor ;  I  could  hear  the  foetal  heai*t  distinctly  up  to  three 
hours  before  deKvery.  It  ceased  with  the  head  on  the  rigid 
perineum ;  child  born  dead. 

Said  another,  yesterday,  I  haye  been  extremely  annoyed  dur- 
ing the  night  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  husband  to  permit 
the  application  of  the  forceps.  She  was  a  primipara^  and  the 
head'  waa  detained  for  hours.  I  told  her  the  chdld  would  be 
bom  dead  (he  had  not  auscultated],  and  that  her  own  life  was 
threat^ied.  They  still  refused.  This  morning  the  child  was 
bom  alive.  Such  cases,  with  their  attendant  disgrace  and 
chagrin,  might  be  multiplied  by  the  esperience  of  very  many 
practitioners ;  indeed,  every-day  practice  may  be  said  to  be  a 
running  commentary  of  the  truth  of  these  precepts :  the  majority 
of  still-born  children  at  term  their  melancholy  confirmation. 

Auscultation,  diligently  practiced  by  the  cultivated  ear,  with 
its  admonitions  heeded  b}*  the  skillful  hand,  is  a  priceless  boon 
to  humanity.  To  science  it  is  a  gem  peerless  in  its  value.  Pity 
only  that  such  pearls  like  those  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  aie 
so  often  cast  where  they  are  so  little  appreciated. 

•  Kennedy,  toe.  dt  pp  141,  SAS. 
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HAIR    DYES. 

By  J.  B.  A.  Bisk,  M.  D^  Morgan,  Ky. 

About  a  year  ago  I  commenced  using  Dr.  Triggs'  hsir  dye, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  glycerine,  to  restore  the  color  of  my 
hair,  which  was  once  very  black  and  now  becoming  gray.  I 
applied  it  to  the  hair  with  a  sponge  once  a-da^s  and  the  result 
was,  in  ten  days,  a  very  effectual  restoration  to  its  former  color ; 
but  fearing  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  lead  which  this  com- 
pound contains,  I  omitted  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  rather  made  a 
preparation  for  the  hair  of  glycerine  and  water,  equal  parts,  and 
to  a  pint  of  this  mixture  added  lac  sulphur,  3ij.  This  J  used, 
freely  applying  it  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  result  was  that 
my  hair  continued  black  for  several  months,  but  it  ultimately 
commenced  fading  to  jbl  reddish  color  towards  the  ends,  and 
toward  the  roots  rather  gray.  The  hair,  however,  in  this  con- 
dition, at  a  short  distance,  to  any  one  looks  black  and  much 
improved  in  appearance. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  Dr.  Triggs'  hair  dye : 

9  Lac.  Sulphur,      ) 

Acetate  of  Lead.i         "^ 
Bose  Water,  Jiv. 

Apply  with  a  sponge  once  a  day  fireely  through  the  hair. 

In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  hair  will  be  restored  to  its  former 
color,  and  greatly  improved  in  appearance ;  the  skin  retaining 
its  healthy  color,  and  not  in  the  least  stained  or  ii\}urcd.  But 
the  trouble  in  the  constant  use  of  this  preparation,  is  its  baneful 
effects  upon  the  system ;  dther  by  inducing  lead  colic  or  paral- 
ysis. Every  physician  is  aware  of  this  fact,  and  therefore  would 
not  recommemd  it  for  constant  use  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

D;r.  Phalon's  Yitalia^  or  Salvation  for  the  Hair,  was  announced 
as  '*  harmless,''  and  the  inducements  offered  were  many,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  circular  will  show : 

"  Phalon's  VITALIA  possesses  the  following  properties  which 

are  guaranteed: 
It  restores  to  gray  hair  its  original  color,  in  from  3  to  10  days. 
It  has  no  filthy  sediment  of  sulphur  or  anything  else. 
It  is  as  clear  as  Croton  water,  and  as  harmless. 
It  does  not  stain  the  akin. 
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It  will  not  soil  the  linen. 

It  does  not  contain  any  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

It  in  no  way  resembles  the  so-called,  *'  Not  a  Dye"  articles. 

It  does  not  resemble  the  Sulphur  Hair  Restorers  (  ?) 

It  does  not  resemble  the  Sulphur  Hair  Renewers  (  ?) 

It  has  no  filthy  sediment  to  hide,  by  a  paper  cover. 

It  is  limpid  as  water,  pure  and  wholesome  aa  the  air. 

It  precipitates  no  muddy  filth. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  infallible." 

The  reading  of  this  resulted  in  my  purchasing  a  pair  of  bottles 
of  this  Vitalia  for  my  capillary  deformity.  When  a  little  time 
afforded,  I  scrutinized  the  two  strangers  with  double  ocular 
scrutiny,  and  with  my  olfactory  dynamics.  The  bottle  marked 
No.  2  was  held  to  contain  acetic  acid,  and  it  were  possible  that 
with  this  lead  might  be  associated  in  the  form  of  the  acetate; 
and  it  was  also  considered  that  a  few  tests  might  make  some 
demonstration  in  this  particular  direction;  and  having  some 
timidity  in  regard  to  dermo  -  saturnine  contiguity,  before 
commencing  the  use  of  it,  I  subjected  it  to  the  following  re- 
agents : 

A  small  quantity  out  of  bottle  marked  No.  2  was  taken,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  little  carbonated  water;  this  gave  a  white 
precipitate.  To  another  portion  of  the  same  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  was  added,  and  this  induced  a  white,  flocculent 
precipitate.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  produced  a  rich 
yellow  color.  Dr.  F.  T.  Risk  put  a  small  plate  of  zinc  in  a 
drachm  of  it,  and  very  soon  was  produced  the  so-called  '*  lead 
tree,"  proving  conclusively  that  the  bottle  No.  2  contained  Uad. 
And  as  it  impaired  a  notable,  rough,  or  harsh  feel  to  the  tongue 
and  skin,  and  had  the  taste  and  smell  of  acetic  acid,  it  was  there- 
fore believed  to  be  the  acetate  of  lead. 

The  bottle  marked  No.  1  contains  a  fluid,  having  in  solution  a 
chemical  compound  whose  base  is  sulphur ;  and  to  this  base,  in 
conjunction  with  the  lead,  is  due  the  property  of  coloring  the 
hair.  Its  containing  sulphur  can  be  proven  by  a  flew  tests.  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  this  fluid  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  very  soon  turns  black.  Hydrochloric  acid  throws 
out  a  sulphurous  precipitate,  etc.  etc  This  fluid  burned  shows 
the  usual  characteristics  of  sulphur  so  far  as  this  test  goes. 

I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  vend  saturnine  hair  rtfstora- 
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tivee  are  not  aware  of  the  unliappj  influences  which  lead  pro- 
duces in  the  system,  and  which  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded.  But 
if  they  'wtsuld  take  the  pains  to  read  the  medical  journals,  they 
would  certainly  have  some  timidity,  or  at  least  would  not  have 
so  much  temerity,  in  announcing  to  the  public  that  these  dubious 
compounds  are  *'  perfectly  inocuous,  pure,  and  as  wholesome  as 
the  air."  Or,  if  they  would  peruse  some  of  the  French  authors 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning,  such  as  Tanqiurel  des  Planchts 
Traite  dei  Maladies  de  Plomb,  in  which  he  gives  his  observation 
of  2121  cases  poisoned  by  lead.  Of  this  number  1217  were  colic, 
735  asthralgia,  127  paralysis,  72  encephalopathy.  These  figures 
certainly  would  not  allow  any  one  so  much  latitude  in  the  com- 
mendation of  the  aforesaid  **  hair  renewers." 

I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  medi- 
cine, who  was  poisoned  by  drinking  water  passing  through  lead 
pipes,  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  His  gums  were  black,  his 
lower  extremities  were  partiall}'  paralyzed,  and  his  mental  dis- 
tress about  his  condition  added  very  much  to  his  affliction. 

I  knew  an  old  painter  who,  when  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  lead 
upon  his  bowels  (for  he  said  he  could  always  tell),  would  take  a 
few  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  clear  it 
out  of  the  system,  etc.  etc. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Repertory,  the 
following  "  inocuous  "  hair  dye  is  submitted : 

A  substance  for  a  safe  and  effective  hair  dye  can  be  found  in 
the  black  walnut.*  This  can  be  obtained  by  macerating  the 
green  hulls  in  water ;  the  coloring  principle  is  taken  up,  and  this 
is  imparted  to  the  hair  by  application ;  but  it  should  be  applied 
carefully,  as  it  will  stain  the  skin  also. 

After  the  hair  is  thus  colored,  the  following  mixture  applied 
for  a  few  nights  will  improve  its  appearance  very  much.  In  fact, 
this  will  improve  the  hair  more  than  any  of  the  hair  oils  with 
which  I  have  been  hitherto  acquainted.  Mix  equal  parts  of 
water  and  glycerine,  and  to  each  pint  of  the  mixture  add  lac  sul- 
phur 3U»  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot.  Before  this  com- 
pound is  applied,  it  should  have  a  severe  shaking,  so  as  to  mix 
the  sulphur  with  the  fluid.    Apply  once  or  twice  a  week  at  night. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  innocent  substi- 
tute in  the  place  of  lead  with  the  sulphur  in  restoring  the  bair 

*  See  alio  the  Philadelphia  Hsoical  axv  Suhgioal  RcromTxa,  Oct.  SS,  1869. 
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to  its  primitive  color.  Will  the  members  of  the  profesBion  take 
the  pains  in  their  daily  researches  to  discover  something  of  this 
kind  ?  I  am  now  making  an  effort  in  this  direction^  and  will  be 
happy  to  give  the  result  of  my  experimentations. 


HASTENING  LABOR  IN  CASES  OF  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS. 

By  J.  C.  McMkchan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

In  the  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  I  have  witnessed,  and 
in  all  the  cases  that  have  been  reported,  nothing  has  seemed  to 
have  had  so  good  an  effect  as  the  delivery.  The  various 
remedies  that  have  been  emplo3'cd;  bleeding,  the  administration 
of  opium,  or  the  more  recent  ones  of  chloroform  and  bromide 
of  potassium,  have  never  had  the  effect  of  controlling  or  stopping 
the  convulsions  so  completely  as  emptying  the  uterus. 

Some  very  interesting  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  are 
reported  by  Dewees.* 

Case  I. — Mrs. aged  twenty-six  years,  pregnant  of  her  first 

child,  a  large,  plethoric,  robust  woman,  was  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  at  about  five  o'clock  a.  m.  taken  with  labor  pains 
and  with  terrible  convulsions,  and  I  was  immediately  sent  for; 
the  fits  were  frequently  repeated,  and  were,  from  their  extreme 
violence,  very  threatening;  her  face  was  immediately  swelled; 
her  eyes  fairly  protruded  from  their  sockets,  her  tongue  terribly 
wounded,  etc.  I  instantly  bled  her  from  the  jugular  vein  more 
than  three  pints ;  examined  her  and  found  labor  approaching; 
ordered  a  brisk  injection.  Saw  her  two  hours  after,  had  had 
several  severe  fits,  pulse  extremely  active,  labor  advancing;  bled 
her  twenty  ounces;  injection  repeated.  A  stream  of  cold  water 
was  poured  on  her  head  during  the  interval  of  the  fits.  Eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  fits  not  so  severe  but  pretty  frequent,  pulse  still 
very  active,  took  a  quart  of  blood;  apparently  much  relieved; 
lay  quieter.  One  o'clock,  p.  m.  had  two  or  three  fits,  very  restless, 
moaned  every  few  minutes,  desirous  of  getting  from  the  bed — 
bled  her  Jxii.  Examined  and  found  the  head  low  in  the  pelvis, 
and  delivered  with  the  forceps.  She  had  two  convulsions  after 
the  labor.     In  this  case  Dr.  Dewees  states  that  the  woman  was 


*  system  of  Midwlfer J,  pag«4M,  et  seqaelas. 
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taken  with  labor  pains  at  five  a.  m.  and  at  the  same  time  with 
terrible  convulsions.  She  was  bled  often  and  in  large  quantities, 
but  still  the  convulsions  continued,  "not  so  severe  hut  pretty  fn- 
quent.^^  At  one  o^clock.  p.  m.  after  the  convulsions  had  continued 
for  eight  hours,  on  examination  the  head  was  found  low  in  the 
pelvis  and  delivery  effected  by  the  forceps.  Why  did  not  the 
Doctor  rupture  the  membranes  at  his  first  visit  and  hasten  the 
delivery  ?  He  says  the  woman  had  labor  pains  on  his  arrival, 
but  during  tie  whole  eight  hours  his  attention  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  bleeding  and  other  matters,  that  he  seems  to  have  not 
given  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  womb;  and  having 
exhausted  all  his  remedies  seemed  quite  surprised  on  examina- 
tion to  find  the  head  "low  in  the  pelvis." 

If  the  labor  pains  previous  to  his  first  visit  had  been  insufficient 
to  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  he  should  have  examined  the 
patient  afterwards  frequently,  and  so  soon  as  the  os  uteri  was 
somewhat  dilated,  ruptured  the  membranes,  applied  the  forceps 
and  delivered. 

The  labor  might  have  been  terminated  most  probably  in  an 
hour  after  the  doctor's  first  visit,  had  this  course  been  pursued, 
and  thus  saved  the  woman  seven  hours  of  suffering  and  pain. 
Luckily  the  woman  recovered,  but  her  chances  for  recovery  would 
have  been  far  better  had  she  been  delivered  earlier,  for  every 
one  who  has  seen  many  cases  of  this  terrible  disease  well  knows 
how  soon  the  convulsions  cease  after  the  delivery  is  effected. 
And  even  in  this  case,  although  they  had  lasted  so  long,  there 
were  but  three  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Dewees  second  case  clearly  proves  how  beneficial  hasten- 
ing the  delivery  is,  in  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  and  that 
he  should  have  endeavored  to  bring  on  delivery  sooner  in  the 
first  case. 

Case  n.  Mrs.  — ,  aged  twenty-four,  pregnant  for  the  first  time, 
was  taken  in  labor  on  tenth  of  March,  1797.  Her  labor  proceeded 
regolariy  and  the  child's  head  was  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  every 
rational  expectation  was  entertained  of  a  speedy  delivery  when 
she  suddenly  cried  out  with  pain  in  her  head,  and  declared  she 
could  see  no  one  in  the  room ;  these  symptoms  had  continued 
but  a  few  minutes  when  she  was  seiiced  with  convulsions — she 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Shippen,  who  requested  that  I  might 
be  sent  for,  and  desired  I  would  bring  my  forceps  with.me.    I 
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found  the  patient  in  a  strong  fit,  .with  her  face  literally  as  Uack 
as  a  negro ;  it  was  agreed  she  should  be  bled  extensivelj ;  this 
was  done  from  the  left  jugular  vein  to  the  amount  of  two  quarts; 
it  had  an  immediate  effect  in  quieting  her*  I  now  examined 
and  found  the  head  low  in  the  pelvis ;  I  applied  the  forceps  and 
delivered  her  of  a  dead  child.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
there  was  another  child.  The  uterus  discovering  a  disposition  to 
act,  but  fearing  ii^jury  from  delay  I  immediately  delivered  bj  the 
feet,  which  were  the  presenting  parts ;  the  child  was  healthy 
and  did  well ;  the  mother  had  no  return  of  JUs^  and  she  rapidly 
recovered  her  usual  health. 

But  one  remark  need  be  added  to  this  case.  It  is  more  than 
probable  had  the  forceps  been  applied  immediately  and  delivery 
accomplished  the  convulsions  would  have  ceased  without  the 
bleeding.  It  would  have  been  better  at  least  to  have  delivered 
the  woman ;  and  had  they  continued,  which  is  hardly  possible,  to 
have  then  bled  her  or  used  the  remedies  necessary. 

Case  III.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1810,  was  sent  for  to  see  a 
lady  laboring  under  convulsions.  Before  I  arrived  the  patient 
was  bled  forty  ounces  by  which  she  was  considerably  relieved 
— she  was  near  her  full  time  of  gestation.  From  her  pecalisr 
motions  and  breathing  I  suspected  labor  had  commenced ;  slie 
was  examined  and  the  o#  uteri  was  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a 
dollar.  The  convulsions  returned  with  considerable  force ;  the 
patient  was  again  bled  about  thirty  ounces,  a  stimulating  injec- 
tion was  thrown  up  the  rectum  which  operated  freely;  the  moatli 
of  the  womb  was   now  well  dilated;   I  turned  and  delivered  a 

living  child.     Mrs. had  hut  on*  JU  afUrdeUviry^  ond  it  was  md 

severe. 

This  last  case  demonstrates  the  utility  of  hastening  delivery, 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  early  interference. 

These  cases  are  not  brought  forward  on  accoun]^  of  their  being 
treated  according  to  the  latest  therapeutics  on  the  subject^  but 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related  by  Dr. 
Dewees,  and  proving  that  our  theory  of  early  delivery  is  the 
correct  one,  and  is  the  only  reliable  treatment  for  these  con- 
vulsions. Some  one  may  argue,  however,  that  the  convulsions, 
under  more  modern  therapeutics,  might  have  been  more  ftiUy 
controlled,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which  most  physi- 
cians will  acknowledge  is  the  latest  and  best  remeilv  for  control- 
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ling  puerperal  convulaiotis  (except  delivery) — their  foroe  in  the 
eases  related  might  hate  been  lessened  by  this  remedy,  but  their 
number  could  not;  and  when  we  have  a  certain  agent  why  have 
recourse  to  those  that  are  not. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Freeland,  Maryland,  in  the  Medidtl  and  Sur- 
gical  Repwiety  for  May  21,  relates  a  highly  interesting  case  of 
recovery  in  puerperal  convulsions.    The  doctor  says  :  "  I  was 

called  on  January  24, 1870,  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  M ,  at  4  o'clock, 

A.  H.,  and  receiv^  the  following  history  of  the  case.    Mrs.  M 

was  taken  with  convulsions  between  one  and  two  o'clo<;k  in  the 
morning ;  had  complained  the  day  previously  of  pain  in  the  head, 
which  she  attributed  to  a  cold  she  thought  she  had  taken ;  retired 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  partaken  of  a  light  supper 
of  oysters. 

She  awoke  one  o'clock  a.  k.  ;  vomited ;  complained  again  of 
pain  in  her  head ;  got  into  bed  again  and  turned  over  on  her 
right  side,  and  was  attacked  with  a  convulsion  whilst  in  the  act 
of  turning,  or  immediately  after.  On  examination  I  found  her 
of  short  stature,  stout,  health  previously  good ;  aged  twenty- 
three  years,  and  in  her  first  pr^nancy.  She  was  unconscioas ; 
pulse  moderately  full.  I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  puffiness  of 
the  skin  of  the  forehead.  She  had  complained  of  no  labor  pain 
before  the  convulsive  attack,  and  on  examination  I  found  the  os 
uteri  so  close  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  She 
had  two  convulsions  before  I  saw  her.  She  was  restless,  tossing 
about,  and  having  the  peculiar  frightened  look  of  eclampsia. 
During  the  examination  she  had  another  convulsion,  which  lasted 
about  five  minutes  (I  mean  the  convulsive  stage).  Immediately 
after  I  bled  her  fVom  the  arm  four  or  five  ounces ;  as  she  tossed 
her  head  about  a  good  deal,  I  directed  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water.  I  then  placed  a  powder  of  eight  grains  calomel, 
one  grain  ipeoae.  in  her  mouth ;  her  bladder  had  been  freely 
evaeuated  the  day  before.  The  convulsions  returned  at  intervals 
of  about  an  hour ;  after  the  second  convulsion  she  did  not  speak. 
I  repeated  the  deeding  alter  the  next  two  convulsions,  taking 
about  four  ounces  at  each  of  these  bleedings.  I  requested  the 
fiEimilv»  at  eight  o'clock  A.  m.,  to  call  in  another  physician.  Dr. 
Jones  came  at  9.30  a.  m.  ;  two  and  three  quarter  hours  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  last  convulsion  and  bleeding;  the  doctor 
advised  ^th  gr.  sulph.  morph.  at  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  or  not 
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as  thought  proper,  with  mustard  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  She 
had  'another  convulsion  while  the  doctor  was  present.  I  gave 
her  one  dose  of  the  morph,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  pain  in 
her  head.     She  had  up  to  10.30  a.  x.  eight  convulsions. 

12.45  p.  X.  Had  another  convulsion,  which  was  harder  and 
lasted  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  her  face  was  drawn 
greatly  to  one  side  during  this  spasm ;  moans  a  good  deaL  I 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  had  two  convulsions  in  succession ;  rolls  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  constant  moaning,  pulse  115:  8.45  p.  m.,  has 
had  another  convulsion ;  seems  to  be  getting  weak ;  her  head  in 
constant  motion,  rolling  it  from  side  to  side ;  no  sign  of  com- 
mencing labor  on  examination.  6  p.  m.,  two  convulsions  in  siMy 
cession ;  condition  about  the  same.  8  p.  m.  another  convulsion; 
seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  9.30  p.  m.  has  apparently  some 
abdominal  pain,  the  os  beginning  to  dilate;  as  soon  as  the  mouth 
was  fully  dilated,  I  ruptured  the  membranes ;  the  ^hUd  pFeaented 
in  the  left  ant  occipito-iliac  position,  and  at  12.20  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  female  child ;  has 
had  no  convulsions  since  8  o'clock." 

This  patient  might  have  been  saved  a  number  of  convulsions 
had  the  membranes  been  ruptured  earlier.  On  the  first  examina- 
tion the  doctor  could  scarcel}'-  intoduce  his  finger  into  the  os, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  there  was  some  dilatation  in  four  or 
five  hours  afterward,  and  then  would  have  been  the  time  for 
interference.  After  rupturing  the  membranes,  and  the  head  pre^ 
senting  in  such  a  favorable  position  as  the  left  ant-occipito  iliac, 
why  did  he  not  apply  the  forceps  and  deliver  the  woman  imme- 
diately  without  waiting  over  three  hours  for  its  spontaneous 
expulsion,  during  which  time  she  might  have  had  several  con- 
vulsions, either  one  of  which  might  have  pi*oved  fatal  ?  Luckily 
lor  the  patient  there  were  no  convulsions  from  eight  o'clock ;  but 
who  could  have  decided  at  that  hour  that  they  would  not  return  ? 
and  would  the  doctor  be  Justified  in  leaving  his  next  patient 
undelivered  for  three  or  four  hours  merely  because  there  was  no 
return  of  convulsions  in  this  case  ?  We  say  most  emplhatically 
he  would  not. 

The  membrane  should  be  ruptured,  the  forceps  applied,  and 
the  patient  delivered  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  May  24,  1870,  about  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  I  was  called  to  see 
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Mrs. ,  of  Cincinnati.    On  arriving,  I  found  Dr.  Pabnd^  in 

attendance.  We  bled  the  patient  about  eight  ounces,  and  let  her 
inhale  chloroform  during  the  interval  as  well  as  during  the  con- 
vulsion. Ice  water  to  the  head.  Convulsions  recurred  about 
every  half  hour.  At  6  p.  m.  the  doctor  had  to  leave  to  attend 
other  patients,  and  at  eight  o'clock  returned.  During  his  absence 
there  were  two  convulsions.  The  chloroform  was  still  continued, 
and  early  in  the  evening  ten  grs.  hydg.  chlo.  mit.  with  one  gtt. 
oleum  tiglii  was  administered.  From  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  till  eleven 
I  was  absent,  and  on  my  return  found  Dr.  M.  B.  Wright  also  in 
attendance.  The  patient  had  been  again  bled,  and  seemed 
quieter,  but  had  several  convulsions  from  8  o'clock  till  11  o'clock^ 
p.  M.    The  cathartic  had  also  had  its  effect. 

Shortly  after  11  p.  m.  Drs.  Wright  and  Palmer  left,  agreeing 
to  meet  early  on  the  following  morning.  The  inhalation  of  the 
chloroform  was  continued,  and  the  patient  rested  comfortably 
till  12  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  which  time  she  was  seized  with  a  terrible 
convulsion  that  lasted  seven  or  eight  minutes.  This  was  the 
worst  convulsion  she  had  had  except  the  first  one.  I  was  con- 
vinced another  of  the  same  kind  would  end  the  patient's  life. 
On  examination,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  dilated  a  little 
larger  than  a  silver  half  dollar.  I  ruptured  the  membranes 
immediately.  The  feet  were  the  presenting  pai*ts.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  child  was  delivered  all  but  the  head,  which  remained 
firmly  fixed  at  the  inferior  strait.  The  forceps  were  applied 
and  delivery  effected  before  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  The  child 
was  living  and  did  well  after  delivery. 

The  patient  slept  soundly  without  further  .medication  till  7 
o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  hour  she  had  a  slight  convulsion,  and  haa 
had  none  since.    She  recovered  rapidly. 

Delivery  would  have  been  effected  earlier,  but  there  was  no 
dilatation  of  the  os ;  and  I  firmly  believe  had  the  patient  been 
left  to  the  efforts  of  nature  for  delivery,  the  aocoudiment  would 
have  lasted  a  number  of  hours  longer,  and  the  convidsions  would 
have  undoubtedly  continued. 

The  bleeding  and  chloroform  had  a  very  fine  effect,  but  failed 
to  control  the  convulsions.  They  lessened  the  number  of 
paroxysms,  but  did  not  seem  to  mitigate  their  severity. 

In  the  above  five  cases  any  one  can  see  that  it  was  the  delivery 
that  controlled  the  convulsions.  The  cause- of  puerperal  eclamp- 
21— Vol.  III. 
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sia  is  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb  on  the  kidneys,  causing 
albuminuria.  Remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  disease 
ceases. 

In  the  first  case,  after  the  convulsions  had  continued  in  quick 
succession  for  a  number  of  hours,  there  were  but  three  after 
delivery. 

In  the  second  case  there  was  no  return  whatever. 

In  the  third  one  slight  fit. 

In  the  fourth  no  return. 

In  the  fifth  case  but  one  convulsion  after  delivery,  and  very 
slight. 

.  The  line  of  treatment  in  puerperal  convulsions  is  plain.  Bleed- 
ing in  certain  cases,  inhalation  of  chloroform,  cathartics,  ice  to 
the  head ;  but,  above  all,  to  watch  the  os  uteri  carefully,  make 
frequent  examinations,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  slight  dilatation 
(say  as  large  as  a  silver  half  dollar,)  to  rupture  the  membranes 
immediately  with  a  trocar,  or  other  instrument,  (although  the 
finger  nail  is  sufficient  in  most  cases)  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
liquor  anmii  flow  away,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  deliver  with 
instruments.  There  should  be  no  waiting  for  efibrts  of  nature 
in  these  cases,  for  there  is  danger  in  delay. 
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REPORT   ON  VACCINATION. 

By  Wm.  B.Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  June  15th,  made  an  elabormte 
report  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  in  session  at  Cleveland,  on  the 
suDJect  of  vaccination,  of  which  we  give  that  portion  that  will  be  the 
most  interesting  to  our  readers.     It  briefly  treats  of 

1.  The  small-pox  epidemic  of  1868-69  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  alleged  degeneration  of  human  vaccine  lymph. 

3.  Animal  vaccine. 

4.  Vaccino-syphilis ;  with 

5.  An  Appendix^  containing  letters  from  Edward  C.  Seaton,  M.  IX, 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council,  England ;  J.  K.  Barnes,  BL  D., 
Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Army;  and  Wm.  Clendenin,  M.  D.,  Health 
Officer  of  Cincinnati. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  general  subject  of  Vaccination, 
I  shall  give  a  brief  review  of  the  Epidemic  of  Small-pox,  which 
passed  through  our  country  in  1868-69, 
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In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1868-69,  small-pox  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  several  points  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  disease  was  as  malignant,  and  the  mortality  among 
those  attacked  as  great  as  at  any  period  before  the  discovery 
of  vaccination,  proving  conclusively  that  this  monster,  whom 
Macaulay  pronounced  *'  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of 
death,"  has  not  lost  his  fangs,  nor  his  fangs  their  poison. 
Extending  from  New  York  to  California,  its  concentrated  attacks 
were  upon  California,  the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  Cincinnati. 

In  California,  according  to  the  reports  of  Doctors  Logan, 
Gibbons  and  Hatch,  who  personally  witnessed  the  disease,  small- 
pox prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  before  known, 
and  with  a  virulence  and  fatality  which  has  not  been  surpassed. 
It  was,  if  possible,  more  severe  in  private  practice  than  in  hos- 
pital. Dr.  Hatch,  in  Sacramento,  reports  one  death  in  3  2-lOths 
in  hospital,  and  one  in  2  9-10th8  in  private  practice,  making  the 
rates  of  deaths  for  both  one  in  three.  This  agrees  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Logan,  who  reports  one  death  to  every  three  in 
Sacramento ;  and  one  to  every  2  1-2  in  San  Francisco.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  usual  death  rate  for  small-pox  before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  did  not  exceed  one  in  5  or  6,  we 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Logan,  that  "  this  fatality  is  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  this  disease." 

The  reports  from  the  Indians  were  brought  by  traders,  and  do 
not  furnish  data  upon  which  to  make  a  statistical  statement, 
nevertheless  all  agree  in  representing  the  manifestation  and 
ravages  of  the  disease  as  fearful.  In  many  instances  whole 
encampments  were  attacked  and  large  numbers  were  swept  off. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  epidemic,  though  not  so  virulent  as  in 
California,  was  the  severest  and  most  extended  of  any  former 
visitation.  During  the  months  of  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary and  Februarj^- 1868-69,  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health  had 
2674  cases  of  small-pox  reported  to  it,  and  511  deaths,  making 
one  death  in  every  5  and  1-4.  This  is  deemed  by  many  as  a 
higher  death  rate  than  actually  occurred,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
some  physicians  did  not  report  their  cases  of  small-pox  to  the 
Health  Officer.  One  thousand  additional  cases  will  certainly 
cover  all  unreported  ones,  and  would  make  the  death  rate  about 
one  in  seven. 
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How  can  we  account  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the  epidemic 
at  these  three  points  ? 

In  California,  Dr.  Logan,  physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
Sacramento,  says  "  the  primary  and  chief  course  is  inattention 
to  vaccination."  *'  The  large  proportion  of  deaths  that  have 
occurred,  especially  in  children,  and  in  a  certain  class  of  the 
floating  population  of  California,  particularly  the  Mexican,  Sooth 
American  or  California  nativity,  shows  that  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  small-pox  in  our  midst  is  not  due  to  failure  of  the  anti- 
variolus  power  claimed  for  vaccination,  but  to  the  neglect  or 
absence  of  its  protecting  influence." 

Dr.  Hatch,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Sacramento 
during  the  epidemic,  attributes  the  cause  to  the  absence  of  vac- 
cination, or  the  imperfect  performance  of  it.  He  says  that  medical 
men  are  apt  to  neglect  seeing  for  themselves  that  the  operation 
of  vaccination,  having  been  performed,  is  successful ;  also  that 
nurses  and  midwives  for  money,  kind-hearted,  well-meaning 
women,  from  notions  of  benevolence,  have  gone  from  house  to 
house  oflTering  vaccination  to  those  desiring  it  "  The  great 
discovery  of  Jenner  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test ;  and  though 
instances  have  occurred  which  seemingly  justified  an  abatement 
of  the  implicit  faith  so  long  reposed  in  it,  a  careful  examination 
of  facts  has  only  served  more  and  more  to  strengthen  oor 
reliance  upon  this  beneficent  mea)sure." 

Dr.  Gibbons,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Med  and  Surg.  Journal  says, 
*^  Let  me  state  a  fact  of  immense  magnitude  in  its  bearing  on  this 
question.  During  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  San  Francisco, 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  year  (1869),  not  a  physician 
contracted  the  disease,  nor  a  professional  nurse,  nor  a  solitaiy 
member  of  the  families  of  physicians  or  nurses.  ♦  ♦  * 
Those  persons  who  armed  themselves  properly  with  the  shield 
of  the  immortal  Jenner,  walked  unscathed  amid  the  rankling 
pestilence,  whilst  ministering  to  its  victims." 

With  the  Indians  in  their  savage  state,  vaccination  has  never 
been  successfully  introduced.  When  small-pox  appears  in  their 
midst,  it  produces  great  consternation  and  makes  sad  havoc. 

In  Cincinnati  the  same  answer  must  be  returned  as  the  one 
given  in  California,  by  neglect  of,  or  the  imperfect  performance 
of,  vaccination. 

Dr.   Clcudenin,  Health  Officer  of  Cincinnati,  says  that  fhll 
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ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  died  of  small-pox  during  the 
epidemic  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  that  no  death  occurred, 
in  which  there  was  unmistakable  proof  that  the  individual  had 
been  previously  properly  vaccinated. 

Cincinnati  has  a  population  of  300,000  souls ;  100,000  of  whom 
are  of  German  extraction.  The  Germans  make  good  citizens, 
but  are  clannish,  and  look  to  and  follow  very  closely  the  direc- 
tions of  those  prominent  among  themselves.  Unfortuntely  some 
of  the  more  influential  German  physicians  have  discouraged 
vaccination.  In  addition  to  this,  German  midwives  and  bar- 
bers, persons  of  no  education,  are  very  extensive  vaccinators,  often 
going  from  house  to  house  and  performing  the  operation  for  a 
few  cents;  the  only  test  of  success  required  by  either  party  is  a 
sore  arm,  and  the  larger  the  sore  the  better  the  vaccination.  The 
logical  sequence  of  this  course  is  recorded  in  the  Health  Office 
of  Cincinnati,  viz  644  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  epidemic 
of  1868-69:  nativity  chiefly  German  or  of  German  extraction. 
The  verdict  of  those  who  have  most  carefully  noted  the  events 
of  this  last  and  most  virulent  epidemic  in  our  country  is,  that 
its  presence  was  due  to  the  general  neglect,  or  imperfect  per- 
formance of  vaccination  by  certain  classes  of  the  country. 

This  epidemic  sets  forth  in  a  strong  light  this  fearful  fact,  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19thcentury,  in  lai^e  cities  possessed  of  all 
the  appliances  and  discoveries  of  modern  times  for  the  preven- 
tion and  amelioration  of  disease,  a  preverUible  disease^  and  the 
most  repulsive  of  all  diseases,  has  appeared,  bringing  distress 
and  desolation  to  thousands  of  its  citizens,  and  in  one,  destroy- 
«ing  600  lives  in  four  months,  and  in  another  killing  one  in  every 
2  and  1-2  persons  which  it  attacked.  Legislatures  enact  laws 
for  the  protection  of  sheep,  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  and 
cattle  disease,  for  the  impounding  of  the  poor  man's  pig  and  cow ; 
but  when  the  lives  of  human  beings  are  at  stake,  they  dare  not 
provide  laws  for  arresting  and  impounding  this  most  terrible 
minister  of  death,  who  kills  one  in  every  three  that  he  embraces, 
and  blasts  the  beauty  of  the  rest. 

The  partial  execution  of  the  compulsofy  vaccination  laws  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  small- 
pox can  he  driven  out  and  kept  out  of  a  country  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. I  trust  that  America,  who  prides  herself  upon  her  advan- 
ced civilization,  will  not  long  permit  herself  to  be  behind  England 
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in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  just  and  humane  vaccinatioii 
laws. 

VACCINATION. 

The  great  storms  which  sweep  oyer  a  continent  and  sometimes 
encircle  the  globe,  destroying  the  weak  things  and  giving  deeper 
root  to  the  strong,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  world.  A  fierce  storm  has  just  swept  over  Europe  on 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  its  agitation  is  felt  all  over  the 
medical  world.  It  may  be  of  interest  for  us  to  examine  the 
points  upon  which  the  storm  expended  its  force,  and  note  the 
results.  The  first  point  was  the  alleged  degeneration  of  human 
vaccine  lymph.  The  second  was  the  possibility  of  conveying 
syphilis  by  means  of  the  human  vaccine ;  and,  as  a  corollary  to 
the  first,  the  superiority  of  animal  vaccine. 

In  considering  these  points,  I  shall  treat  of  animal  vaccination, 
the  second  in  order. 

1st.  Will  vaccine  virus  become  tveakened  or  deteriorated  hy  succes- 
sive transmission  tkroitgh  the  human  subject  ? 

In  the  year  1800  Jenner  claimed  that  vaccination,  when  '*daly 
and  efficientlj'  performed,  will  protect  the  constitution  from  sub- 
sequent attacks  of  small  pox  as  much  as  that  disease  itself  wUL 
I  never  expected  it  would  do  more,  and  it  will  not,  I  believe,  do 
less."  In  1816  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vaccine 
virus  would  become  weakened  or  deteriorated  by  carelessness  of 
the  operator  in  the  selection  of  his  matter  and  subject.  He  said, 
**  the  matter  may  undergo  a  change  that  may  render  it  unfit  for 
further  use  by  passing  even  from  one  individual  to  another,  and 
this  was  as  likely  to  happen  in  the  first  year  of  vaccination  as  the 
twentieth." 

This  observation  of  Jenner  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
subsequent  vaccinators.  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  papers  relating  to 
the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  says  **  that  no  line  of 
transmission  is  to  be  continued  thitjugh  a  subject  in  whom 
imperfect  infection  is  produced."  Dr.  Seaton,  in  his  Handbook 
of  Vaccination,  says,  "  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  loss  of  activity 
may  take  place,  unles^due  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  through  which  the  lymph  is  continued." 

M.  Jules  Guerin,  in  the  recent  discussion  of  vaccination  in  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  stated  that  the  causes 
which  can  enfeeble  the  vaccine  lymph  are  known,  and  can  be 
prevented  by  special  selection  and  cultivation. 
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Admitting,  then,  that  the  lymph  may  become  deteriorated  iu 
consequence  of  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  subjects^  the  real 
question  for  our  consideration  is,  wUl  the  vaccine  virus  become 
weakened  by  human  transmission  when  due  care  is  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question  I  shall  present  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rienced vaccinators  in  America,  England,  Germany  and  France. 

J.  P.  Loines,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  is  probably  the  most  expe- 
rienced vaccinator  in  America.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  vaccine  physician  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  and  to  the 
Quarantine  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  He  bears  the  following 
testimony : 

"  As  vaccine  physician  to  large  public  institutions,  and  also  to 
quarantine,  my  numbers  vaccinated  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  been  considerably  over  200,000,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
a  case  of  variola  or  varioloid  occurring  to  any  whom  I  pro- 
nounced vaccinated." 

The  late  Dr.  Parkinson  served  as  a  distinguished  vaccinator 
for  about  sixteen  years  to  the  New  York  Dispensary ;  his  aggre- 
gate was  about  40,000 ;  and  his  evidence  was,  that  none  had 
taken  small  pox  after  his  vaccination. 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  Providence  for  the  past  fifteen  years — one  of  the  most  careful 
and  competent  oflScers  in  our  country — in  his  published  Report 
on  Small  Pox  and  the  Protective  Power  of  Vaccination,  April 
26,  1869,  says: 

"  We  often  see  statements  in  the  jjublic  papers  that  vac- 
cination has  lost  its  protective  ppwer  against  small  pox,  or 
that  it  has  run  out,  implying  that  the  vaccine  virus  has  lost, 
either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  some  of  the  properties  that  it  pos- 
sessed when  first  discovered.  *  *  *  There  is  not  one  par- 
ticle of  truth  in  them.  The  character  and  properties  of  vaccine 
vims  are  as  perfect,  and  its  protective  power  against  small  pox 
is  as  certain  and  eflfectual,  as  it  was  when  first  discovered  bj' 
Jenner. 

**  The  operation  done  in  the  same  way  in  Providence  to-day,  as 
described  by  Jenner,  produces  precisely  the  same  local  and  con- 
stitutional effects,  and  the  most  skillful  and  minute  professional 
examination  of  the  vesicle  day  by  da}^  can  not  discover  the 
slightest  variation  from  his  description.  During  the  past  four- 
teen years,  10,464  persons  have  been  vaccinated  in  my  office. 
During  the  same  fourteen  years  I  have  myself  given  certificates 
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of  yaccination  to  16,332  children  to  enter  the  public  schools. 
During  these  same  years  I  have  known  of  nearly  every  case  of 
small  pox  in  Providence,  and  have  visited  the  greatar  portion  of 
them  myself,  and  I  have  never,  during  this  time,  seen  or  heard 
of  a  single  case  of  small  pox  in  any  scholar  in  the  public  schools 
who  had  received  a  vaccination  certificate." 

The  efficient  Health  Officer  of  Cincinnati,  Wm.  Clendenin,  M. 
D.,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  July  27, 1869,  says : 

"  The  testimony  in  favor  of  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of 
small  pox,  is  so  conclusive  and  universal,  that  no  unprejudiced 
mind  would  think  of  calling  it  in  question ;  and  if  any  additional 
evidence  was  needed  on  this  point,  it  is  furnished  by  the  last 
epidemic  of  small  pox  in  this  city,  during  the  year  past.  Not 
one  death  occurred  from  small  pox  in  which  there  was  unmis- 
takable proof  that  the  individual  had  been  previously  properly 
vaccinated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  who  died  of  small  pox  (six  hundred  and  forty- four)  dar- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  had  not  been  vaccinated.  We  are,  there- 
fore, driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lives  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  who  died  during  the  past  year  in  this  city,  might 
have  been  saved  by  vaccination  alone*.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  or  of  ignorant, 
bigoted  prejudice." 

In  the  year  1816  Jenner  wrote  that  he  was  producing  vaccine 
vesicles  which  were  *'  in  every  respect  as  perfect  and  correct  in 
size,  shape,  color,  state  of  lymph,  the  period  of  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  areola,  its  tint,  and,  finally,  the  com- 
pact texture  of  the  scab,  as  they  were  in  the  first  year  of  vac- 
cination ;  and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  derived  was  that  taken  from  a  cow  about  sixteen 
years  ago."  This  same  stock  of  lymph,  taken  from  the  cow  by 
Jenner  himself,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  perpetuated 
by  arm  to  arm  vaccination  in  the  national  vaccine  establishment 
of  England ;  and  Dr.  Seaton,  in  writing  of  it  in  his  "  Handbook 
of  Vaccination,"  says :  "  From  daily  opportunities  of  observation, 
I  can  affirm  that  it  has  not  lost  anything  of  its  infective  power, 
and  that  the  vesicles  produced  by  it  correspond  accurately  in 
their  character  and  course  with  Jenner's  description." 

Recently  this  same  lymph  was  used  in  five  vaccination  stations 
in  London,  Liverpool  and  Birmingham;  446  punctures  were 
made,  and  443  typical  and  perfect  vesicles  were  produced,  such 
as  protect  from  small  pox  infection. 
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Marson,  Ceely  and  others,  testify  to  having  used  the  same 
stock  of  lymph,  and  obtaining  the  same  results  exactly  that  Jen- 
ner  did  over  fifty  years  before. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Vienna,  a 
pupil  of  Hebra's,  which  informs  me  that  there  is  now  in  use  in 
the  Findel-Anstadt,  Vienna,  vaccine  matter  which  has  not  been 
renewed  by  passing  through  the  cow  for  seventy  years. 

The  original  matter  was  taken  from  the  cow,  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
when  vaccination  was  first  introduced,  and  has  been  used  there 
ever  since — that  is,  its  successive  products. 

M.  Guerin,  in  the  discussion  before  referred  to,  in  the  French 
Academy,  stated  that  the  degeneration  of  human  vaccine  lymph 
had  not  been  proven.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  for  human  lymph  to  retain  the  same 
properties  to-day  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  me  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence ;  sufficient,  however,  has  been  presented  to  per- 
mit me  to  rest  the  consideration  of  the  question  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Anstie,  viz. — we  take  it  that  there  seldom  was  a  fact 
better  established  in  medicine  than  this,  that,  given  (a)  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  in  the  vaccinator,  and  (b)  lymph  derived  from 
a  stock  which  has  been  carefully  passed  through  healthy  and 
susceptible  individuals,  as  perfectly  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  from  the  oldest  stocks  of  lymph  as  from  the  youngest, 
or  from  the  cow  itself — (PractUioner,  Oct  1869.) 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  portions  of  every  community  who  regard  themselves  vac- 
cinated, but  who  have  no  more  protection  against  small  pox  than 
if  the  operation  of  so-called  vaccination  had  not  been  performed 
on  them.  There  are  two  reasons  to  account  for  this :  first,  the 
law  does  not  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  vaccinators ;  hence, 
incompetent^  persons,  who  can  not  distinguish  a  vaccine  vesicle 
from  an  ordinary  sore,  make  it  a  part  of  their  calling  to  perform 
the  so-called  operation  of  vaccination.  2dly.  Many  physicians 
are  careless,  and  disregard  the  important  duty  of  observing  the 
evolution  and  maturation  of  the  vaccine  disease.  As  a  rule, 
they  make  but  one  visit,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
This  habit  is  in  part  due  to  the  community  at  large,  who  look 
upon  all  visits  of  observation  as  supernumerary,  and  are  disin- 
clined to  pay  for  them. 
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There  is  another  very  serious  impediment  to  perfect  vacciDa- 
tion,  and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  securing  reliable  matter.  Ohio, 
with  over  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  has  not,  by  State  or  munici- 
pal enactment,  provided  for  a  xaccine  establishment  in  all  her 
domains,  to  which  her  physicians,  in  an  extremity,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  an  epidemic  of  small  pox,  can  apply  to  for  reliable  vac- 
cine virus ;  when,  but  for  the  exemption  given  by  vaccination, 
the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  small  pox  in  Ohio, 
would  be  over  9,000,  and  a  greater  number  would  be  disfigured, 
or  made  blind,  or  scrofulous  for  life.* 

The  irregular  demands  for  vaccination  made  upon  the  practi- 
tioner are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  keep  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  fresh  vaccine  on  hand ;  consequently,  there  are 
periods  in  every  year  when  he  is  entirely  without  it.  When  an 
exigency  arises  demanding  it,  he  applies  to  his  neighboring  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  if  they  fail  him,  as  they  are  likely  to  do, 
his  last  and  only  resort,  is  the  city  apothecary.  How,  when 
and  where,  the  druggist  obtains  it,  is  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
trade. 

Several  questions  pertaining  to  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
the  fullest  effects  of  the  vaccine  may  be  mentioned.  First  as  to 
the  virus,  should  it  be  the  eighth  day  lymph  or  the  matured  day 
scab.  2dly  the  number  of  insertions  necessary  to  secure  full 
infection. 

The  profession  in  our  country  generally  use  the  matured  scab. 
This  habit,  I  think,  is  more  from  necessity  than  choice.  Dra 
Loines,  Logan  and  other  experienced  vaccinators  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  eighth  day  lymph.  In  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  use  of  the  eighth  day  lymph  is  the  rule. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  insertions  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  majority  of  our  physicians  make  but  one,  and 
that  by  scarifying  a  surface  about  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diamet^; 
and  their  experience  thus  far  has  been  favorable.  Neverthelew 
the  statistics  of  competent  and  attentive  vaccinators  in  England, 
prove  that  four.insertions  are  necessaiy  for  the  greatest  protec- 
tion. 

The  following  table  of  Mr.  Marson,  based  on  5,000  cases  of 


♦  The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  small  pox  in  England,  before  Uie  dixcovcry  of  * 
vaccination,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  was  3,000  out  of  every  milUon  of  th« 
population. 
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post-vaccinal  small  pox,  observed  at  the  hospital  in  the  years 
1836-55,  is  conclusive  on  this  point : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PATIENTS  AFFECTED  WITH  SMALL  POX. 

Nnmber  of  Deaths 
per  cent,  in  each 
class  respectively. 

1.  Unvaocinated 35. 

2^  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated,  but  having  no 

cicatrix......... 25.57 

3.  Vaccinated: 

a  Having  one  cicatrix 7.73 

b.  Having  two  cicatrices 470 

c.  Having  three  cicatrices...^. 1.95 

d.  Having  four  or  more  cicatrises 0.55 

a.  Having  well  marked  cicatrices. 2  52 

b.  Having  badly-marked  cicatrices 8.82 

4.  Having  previously  had  small  pox 19. 

In  1863,  during  the  epidemic  of  small  pox  then  raging  in 
London,  Dr.  Seaton  and  Dr.  Buchanan  made  an  examination  of 
upwards  of  50,000  children  in  schools  and  workhouses,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  was  unvaccinated.  His 
classified  table,  giving  the  results  of  this  investigation,  on  page 
249  of  his  "  Handbook  of  Vaccination,"  essentially  confirms 
Marson's  observations. 

The  success  of  revaccination  is  spoken  of  as  an  evidence  of 
the  degereration  of  human  vaccine.  Those  who  place  any  stress 
on  this  argument  must  remember  that  small-pox  often  attacks 
the  same  person  twice,  and  that  of  those  attacked  the  second 
time  19  per  cent  die ;  while  but  a  fraction  over  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  (.55)  of  those  who  have  been  thoroughly  vaccinated  die 
from  small* pox. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  thorough  vaccination  protects 
a  large  majority  of  mankind  through  life,  yet  there  are  individ- 
uals in  every  community  so  susceptible  to  variolous  poisoB,  that 
neither  a  vaccination  nor  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox 
will  give  complete  exemption  from  future  attacks  of  small-pox. 
As  medical  science  cannot  designate  who  belong  to  the  foimer 
and  who  to  the  latter  class,  it  will  be  a  safe  rule  for  all  to  submit 
to  the  operation  of  vaccination  until  the  system  refuses  to  take 
it,  and  afterwards  be  revaccinated  upon  every  exposure  to  con- 
tagion. Some  authorities  recommend  revaccination  ever}^  five 
years,  and  others  think  the  performance  of  it  just  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  puberty  is  sufficient. 
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In  the  standing  armies  of  those  countries  where  revaocination 
is  compulsory,  as  Prussia,  Wertemberg  and  Bavaria,  small-pox 
has  almost  if  not  entirely  disappeai*ed. 


VICTOR  COUSIN'S  ETHICAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

By  C.  Beemelin,  of  Cincinnati. 

It  is  always  hazardous  for  an  Englishman  or  a  German,  or 
that  conglomeration  of  the  two,  a  German- American,  to  be  the 
critic  of  a  Frenchman ;  for  there  is  usually  a  pert  verbosity  and 
ideality  about  French  writers  which  makes  us  approach  their 
works  with  some  prejudice.  We  feel  this  after  reading  Victor 
Cousin's  philosophic  lectures,  and  following  them  up  with  Lewes* 
comments  on  Victor  Cousin's  philosophy.  We  find  Lewes 
altogether  too  severe,  and  think  that  in  this  case  Anglican  aver* 
sions  to  French  modes  of  thought  have  carried  the  otherwise 
fair  English  historian  entirely  away.  He  is  perhaps  -the  more 
soured  against  Cousin  because  the  latter  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  rival  of  Comte,  the  French  philosopher,  whose  philosophy 
Englishmen  love  to  follow  in  spite  of  their  anti-French  pro- 
clivities. 

Victor  Cousin  is  to  us  an  interesting  personage,  not  on 
account  of  the  eclecticism,  as  his  system  is  styled,  but  for  his 
obviously  strong  desire  to  emancipate  himself  and  his  country- 
men from  the  flippancies  that  had  succeeded  the  French  Revela- 
tion. He  evidently  sought  a  thorough  and  radical  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  modern  society.  Not  his  failure  to  reach 
the  heigjht  which  more  analytical  minds  than  his  thought  he 
should  have  attained,  but  the  extent  of  his  success  is  the  stan- 
dard by  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  should  judge  him;  and  in 
this  spirit  we  have  taken  up  his  ethical  lectures  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fourteenth  number.  He  certainly  starts  out  with  a  truth 
when  he  says :  "  All  philosophy  that  does  not  terminate  in  ethics 
is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  and  all  ethics  that  do  not  terminate 
at  least  in  general  views  on  society  and  government  are  power- 
less ethics,  that  have  neither  counsels  nor  rules  to  give  humanity 
in  its  most  difDcult  trials." 
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Wo  can  surely  overlook  the  looseness  of  the  verbiage  as  long 
as  we  have  the  kernel,  and  that  is  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
fucian tenet,  that  all  wisdom  is  valueless  unless  directly  applied 
to  human  affairs ;  and  that  philosophy  must,  to  do  us  any  good, 
give  us  counsels  and  rules  for  our  guidance,  and  avoid  specula- 
tive latitudinarianism.  That  Victor  Cousin,  from  the  bent  of 
his  mind,  does  not  stick  to  this  axiom,  but  abandons  himself  too 
much  to  idealities,  we  may  regret,  but  why  not  profit  by  the 
striking  thoughts  which  he  carries  unconsciously  along  with 
him,  and  which  he  scatters  so  lavishly  on  both  sides  of  his  track. 
'  In  our  opinion  Cousin  steers  in  a  hazardous,  but,  in  the  main, 
right  direction  when  he  exclaims:  ^'Let  us  clearly  recognize 
what  the  human  race  thinks !"  and  wh^n  he  asks :  ^*  Is  there  a 
human  language  that  has  not  different  expressions  for  good 
and  evil,  for  just  and  unjust?"  Of  course  we  reject  the  idea 
that  because  mankind  thinks  a  certain  thing  and  has  found  words 
for  its  thoughts,  that  therefore  we  must  adopt  them  as  our  for- 
mula of  truth ;  for  such  an  acceptance  of  human  thoughts  and 
words  would  be  a  grave  error ;  but  our  mistake  would  be  greater 
still  if  we  failed  to  give  weight  to  the  reflection  expressed  by 
Wm.  von  Humboldt,  that  an  universal  identity  of  human  concep- 
tions on  a  certain  point  is  entitled  to  our  gravest  consideration, 
and  that  such  a  general  concurrence  always  indicates  an  impor- 
tant truth.  When  Cousin  asks,  ^^  Do  not  all  languages,  as  all 
nations,  speak  of  liberty,  duty  and  right  ?"  and  thence  argues 
that  there  is  a  true  liberty,  duty  and  right  underlying  all  the 
vague  notions  about  it,  he  is  correct  But  when  he  pursues 
the  phantom  of  a  perfect  man  and  an  ideal  *'  disinterested  virtue^'* 
because  the  poets  have  sung  of  such,  then  we  should  simply  allow 
him  to  soar  in  his  idealities  while  we  adhere  to  our  own  investi- 
gations ;  we  need  not  agree  with  him  in  his  crotchet  that  *^  crime 
is  founded  on  interest,"  and  that  ^*  virtue  is  founded  on  disinter- 
estedness." We  know  better,  for  we  comprehend  that  the  very 
highest  virtue  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  due  measure  and 
degree ! 

So  also  when  Cousin,  in  order  to  find  the  foundations  of  the 
power  of  public  authorities  to  reward  and  punish,  picks  up  the 
phrase,  **  entire  society,"  we  must  simply  be  on  our  guard ;  and 
while  we  agree  with  him  that  "  principles  are  anterior  to  it,"  that 
"laws  are  legitimate  by  their  relation  to  these  eternal  laws;" 
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that  educators,  legislators  and  judges  must  develop  these  laws; 
that  law  makings  or  law  deciding,  which  does  not  rest  on  these 
eternal  laws,  are  mere  "acts  of  force"  and  **  regulated  disorder" 
we  certainly  need  not  rush  on  with  him,  but  refrain  from  follow- 
ing him  in  his  wild  goose  chase  against  his  own  misconceptions 
about  what  he  calls  The  Ethics  of  Interest.  Why  not  recognize 
the  sterling  good  sense  contained  in  those  admirable  passages  in 
which  he  asserts  squarely  the  right  of  man  to  "  enjoy  pleasure,^' 
"  to  have  passions  ?"  And  when  he  says,  **  A  being  that  lacks 
love  of  self,  the  instinct  of  preservation,  the  horror  of  sufTerii^, 
especially  the  horror  of  death,  who  has  neither  the  love  of  plea- 
sure nor  the  love  of  happiness,  in  a  word,  who  is  destitute  of  all 
personal  interest,  such  a  being  will  not  long  resist  the  innumer- 
able causes  of  destruction  that  surround  and  besiege  him ;  he 
will  not  remain  a  day." 

Surely  we  may  recognize  here  a  thought  often  expressed  by 
us  that  a  man  has,  first  and  last,  a  right  to  be  a  man,  and  that 
all  religions  or  moralities  that  attempt  to  degrade  him,  or  to 
make  him  something  more,  are  violative  of  his  nature.  Does 
not  Cousin  state  the  same  idea  most  graphicall}''  when  he  says : 
**  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  passions  of  nature  resembles  suicide." 

These  are  admirable  words,  and  they  might  have  conducted 
the  French  Philosopher  to  indisputable  positions,  if,  before  he 
entered  the  labyrinth  of  **  Free  Will  or  Liberty,"  and  its  correIa> 
tive  "  moral  responsibility,"  he  had  tied  a  string  to  them,  by 
which  to  retrace  his  steps  at  pleasure.  He  could  then,  instead 
of  saying :  *'  True  activity  is  voluntary,  or  free  activity ;"  have 
said :  "  All  activity  is  either  correctly  or  incorrectly  measured 
activity,  and  true  activity  is  correctly  measured  activity."  So 
in  lieu  of  saying:  "  Desire  carried  to  its  culmination  is  passion ;" 
he  would  have  said :  **  Desire  is  unmeasured  self  love, — ^passion 
is  falsely  measured  self  love,  and  between  the  two  lies  "  will, 
guided  by  intelligence,"  and  this  is  correctly  measured  self 
love.  Victor  Cousin  searches  with  a  tenacity  which  would  be 
worthy  of  all  praise,  if  it  were  not  so  blindly  intense,  the  basis 
for  the  human  distinction  between  *'  Good  and  Evil,"  and  in 
these  merely  relational  words  he  is  determined  to  find  the  source 
of  the  public  power  to  reward  and  punish.  Now,  if  he  had  first 
carefully  investigated  what  "  good  and  evil"  really  are,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  all  his  other  trouble,  for  he  would  have 
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found,  that  all  haman  activity  is  evil  that  makes  a  man  attempt 
to  be  more  than  human,  or  persuades  him  to  be  less ;  while  those 
only  are  good,  which  mat^e  a  man  all  he  can  be ;  in  other  words, 
induce  man  to  live  in  due  measure  and  degree.  Morality  lies  not 
in  infinite  ectacies,  but  in  finite  realities.  Not  indefinite  ideal 
standards,  but  definite  rules,  taken  from  life,  by  accurate  measure- 
ment, can  guide  us  to  wisdom.  We  may  see  this  best  in  the 
effects  upon  us  by  the  dramatic  art.  Only  that  dramatist  does 
us  good  who  presents  to  us  possibh  human  examples.  Heroes, 
that  are  all  thai  man  can  be,  fill  us  with  a  practical  desire  to  be  like 
them.  Characters  that  are  either  ^tfperhuman  or  inhuman  may 
tickle  our  imagination,  but  cannot  be  our  moral  models. 

The  Romans  had  an  instructive  proverb  in  the  phrase: 
— "  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  charybdim."  It  expresses 
well  the  conflict  of  the  human  mind,  when  trying  to  steer  be- 
tween two  perils.  Such  two  perils  emcompass  man  all  his  life ; 
he  is  either  in  danger  of  losing  himself,  if  he  makes  his  insignifi- 
cance to  the  universe  the  standard  of  his  conduct ;  or  he  is  liable 
to  overestimate  himself,  if  he  regulates  his  course  towards 
things  and  persons  outside  of  him  by  the  importance  he  is  to 
himself  We  Germans  say  of  a  man,  who  finds  the  golden  mean, 
between  these  extremes:  "Sein  betragen  ist  gemessen ;" — (his 
behavior  is  measured).  The  man  who  measures  himself  well 
and  acts  out  his  measurement,  that  is  to  say,  is  all  he  can  be,  is 
the  fittest  person  to  live  in  society. 

The  foregoing  criterion  for  "good  and  evil,"  will,  if  we  keep 
it  well  in  mind,  serve  us  as  the  premises  for  understanding  also 
the  right  of  organized  society  (Grovemment,)  to  "reward  and 
punish." 

Each  individual  has  a  right  to  be  all  hecanbe;  that  is  his  liberty; 
but  he  must  be  no  more  and  no  less,  and  that  constitutes  the  order, 
that  limits  and  determines  his  liberty.  He  is  the  sole  judge  of 
those  actions,  that  concern  him  alone ;  but  where  they  involve 
others,  some  standard  measurement  must  be  instituted,  for  he 
can  not  be  the  sole  judge  here  also.  .  As  human  beings  always 
stand  in  the  midst  of  society,  this  measurement  ever  falls,  natur- 
ally, to  bystanders,  and  when  calling  on  them  is  once  practiced, 
then  the  necessity  to  correct  and  perfect  this  measuiment  enforces 
organized  society.  Oflftcial  measurers  come  next,  as  a  conveni- 
ence, and  then    come  official  names  for  them,  and   we  have 
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Priests,  Judges,  Legislators  and  executive  officers.  Thej  record 
human  experiences  and  call  them  laws,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth  are  forgotten,  and  this 
disremembered  source  of  Ethics  men  ascribed  to  Providence;  % 
handy  word  for  an  unknown  (forgotten)  fountain.  The  people 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  along  rivers  from  mountainous  homes 
as  for  instance  the  Egyptians,  worshiped  the  sources  of  the 
broad  river  on  which  they  lived,  though  they  never  found  them, 
and  are  searching  for  them  yet. 

Governments  are  invariably  the  aggregated  organized  forces 
to  aid  and  steady  individuals  in  the  measurements  of  their  exist- 
ence, (their  moralities  or  Ethics,)  and  when  they  perform  that 
sphere  well,  they  are  beneficial ;  otherwise  not. 

A  people  composed  entirely  of  self-governing  (correctly 
measuring)  individuals,  need  no  governments ;  they  are  a  true 
democracy;  but  as  no  such  people  exist,  we  have  only  approxi- 
mate democracies.  Everywhere  the  quantity  of  public  govern- 
ment is  a  measurable  quantity ;  for  it  corresponds  always  event- 
ually (after  the  disturbances  have  ceased  that  create  violent 
vibrations,)  to  the  number  and  degree  of  the  self-governing 
individuals  living  in  a  given  copamunity.  The  more  individoid 
false  measurment,  the  more  necessity  for  public  authority,  so  as 
to  correct  and  check  it;  for  governments  are  simply  instrum^it* 
alities  to  counteract  individual  false  measurement. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  '*  savoir  pour  prevoir  "  is  an  attribute 
of  man,  and  as  his  aggregate  government  also  possesses  this 
self  same  faculty,  it  at  once  unlocks  to  us  the  reasons  and  justi- 
fications for  measures  and  rules,  which  are  intended  to  prevent 
future  false  measurement;  and  we  comprehend  how  education 
has  become  a  public  function ;  why  we  have  jails,  penitentiaries, 
and  even  gallows.  We  need  no  superhuman  authority  for  human 
institutions  and  their  respective  legalities.  Neither  need  we  an 
individual  consent  to  govern;  for  we  have  simpler  and  truer 
premises. 

The  only  possible  cause  for  wandering  into  the  old  errors  of 
divine  or  popular  inspiration,  is  the  misunderstanding  of  those 
overruling  natural  causes  or  laws,  to  which  man  is  subject  out- 
side, and  regardless  of  all  human  activities.  Of  these,  the  truest 
morality  is  contained  in  the  couplet  of  Pope — 

"  Submit !  In  this  or  any  other  sphere 
Secure  to  be  as  bless'd  as  thou  canst  bear." 
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These  causes  and  rules  goyemment  cannot  regulate  for  us, 
they  exist  in  nature ;  nor  can  any  priesthood  alter  or  suspend 
them  by  their  prayers ;  but  science  can  gather  knowledge  for  us 
and  disseminate  it  among  the  human  family.  There  is  absolutely 
no  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  man,  except  through  increased 
knowledge,  and  the  exi^cter  it  is  the  better  for  man. 

Twice  two  is  four,  that  ends  the  arithmetical  question;  and  all 
governments  can  do,  is  to  accept  the  fact.  Let  it  collect  taxes 
and  organize  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  are  beyond  indi- 
vidual capacity  to  erect.  Let' it  understand  that  all  knowled<re  is 
a  coherent  totality,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  institutions 
(universities,)  where  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  fructify 
each  other;  but  let  it  avoid  the  mistake  mankind  made,  when  it 
allowed  those  who  knew  least,  and  speculated  most,  to  control 
the  rest  of  the  faculties.  That  must  be  reversed.  £xact  knowl- 
edge must  be  the  leader,  and  human  laws  (Ethics,)  must  be  tested 
and  re-tested  by  its  light ;  and  that  mankind  has  in  effect  wanted 
to  do  for  a  hundred  3'ears,  but  its  speech  was  unfortunately 
otherwise. 

It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  a  philosopher  who  could  utter  the 
great  truth  that  all  human  volition  (in  other  words,  human 
liberty)  is  a  limited  and  not  an  arbitrary  right,  would  not  or 
could  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  limits.  What  need  we 
more  to  have  ethics  than  an  absolute  Ally  with  relative  parts — 
the  absolute  being  the  ultimate  limit  of  all  relative  things  and 
beings.  Thus  we  comprehend  that  finity  is  ruled  by  infinity, 
mortality  by  the  immortality ;  the  fleeting  by  the  constant,  indi- 
viduality by  universality,  and  yet  each  individual  being  free  to 
try  to  be  all  it  can  be.  "  Nature,"  says  Humboldt  well,  "  is  the 
empire  of  liberty."  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  cosmical  reflection  of 
a  universe  filled  with  possibilities  that  move  within  two  impossi- 
bilities, viz.,  that  none  of  them  can  either  ever  be  tlie  whole,  or 
ever  be  nothing.  To  be  as  much  of  a  possibility  as  is  possible 
is  the  inherent  tendency  of  every  thing  and  being :  it  is  inherent 
because  they  are  parts  of  a  totality  whose  innennost  self  they 
represent,  the  microcosmos  typifying  the  maerocosmos.  No 
being  is  entirely  without  this  desire. 

Mankind  have  attributes  which  no  other  being  known  to  us 
has.  They  can  enhance  their  existence ;  in  other  words,  become 
greater  and  greater  possibilities.     Men  subject  more  and  more 

22— Vol.  IIL 
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of  nature  to  their  use ;  they  are  more  to-day  than  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago.  This  constant  progress  is  man^s  sweetest 
satisfaction ;  it  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  in  history,  and 
it  is  our  most  precious  hope  for  the  future.  Every  individual 
that  contributes  to  the  enhancement  of  a  human  life,  in  other 
words,  who  aids  mankind  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  ^'  to 
ean,^^  is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  That  '^  to  can  "  is  still  a 
growing  one,  and  from  this  growth  ensue  difficulties  in  the 
imderstanding  of  human  affairs,  which,  we  are  free  to  say,  Victor 
Cousia  failed  to  master.  Whether  the  French  phQoeopher  was 
all  he  could  have  been  is  a  question  which  .we  must  leave  to  the 
reader.     Let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  being  as  much  as  he  was. 


BILIARY  CALCULI. 


Local  Stibiulants  an  absurdity.    Is  Calomel  a  Cholaoooue  ? 

By  W.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Le  Roy,  111. 

In  the  Repertoey  of  May  is  a  lengthy  article  by  Dr.  J.  B.  A. 
Risk,  of  Kentucky,  on  ''^Biliary  CalculV^  or  ^' hepatic  colic^^^  wdi 
gotten  up,  very  ingenious,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  not  very  prac- 
tical. It  is  ea»y  to  get  up  a  fine  theoretical  article,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  like  to  read  them,  but  if  one  such  article  in  fifty  woiild 
work  as  well  in  practice  as  they  look  in  print,  what  prodigious 
strides  would  the  science  of  medicine,  now  in  leading  strings  and 
scarce  able  to  "drag  its  slow  length  along" — what  magnetic  pro- 
gress, I  repeat,  would  it  make  towards  perfection,  instead  of 
remaining,  age  after  age,  the  most  imperfect  of  all  sciences,  and 
the  least  reliable  of  all  arts. 

The  doctor's  ingenious  plan  is  doubtless  worth  a  trial  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  one,  but  it  will,  as  I  fear,  and  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  fail  in  its  practical  results.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  very  much  surprised  at  his  apparant  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  the  number  of  cases  he  alludes  to,  as  in  a  practice 
of  eight  years  I  have  recognized  but  one  case,  all  told. 

But  to  get  directly  at  the  subject,  I  will  give  a  synopsis  of  hit 
mode  of  procedure  in  treating  gall-stones,  referring  the  reader 
to  his  article.  He  recommends  the  use  of  calomel  for  twelve 
hours,  without  food,  until,  as  he  sa^s,  the  gall  bladder  is  charged 
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with  bile,  after  which  he  administers  a  brisk  cathartic  Which 
relaxes  the  ducts,  produces  a  copious  flow  of  bile,,  while  the 
stone  is  carried  out  with  the  tide.  A  beautiful  theory  certainh- 
if  it  will  work.  In  the  mean  time,  he  uses  anodynes  for  the 
pain. 

My  case,  I  treated  with  morphine,  ether  internally,  and  a  dose 
of  calomel  and  some  other  cathartic  combined,  which  gave  per- 
manent relief  from  excruciating  pain.  I  suppose  the  calculus 
was  in  the  duct  when  I  was  called  on,  and  if  so  would  not  the  doc- 
tor's method  been  hurtful  by  forcing  it  back  into  its  original  habita- 
tion ?  Suppose  calomel  to  be  a  hepatic  stimulant,  which  has 
never  been  fairly  proven,  and  what  then  ?  If  the  stone  is  in  the 
cystic  duct,  which  is  almost  imwariably  the  case  when  a  doctor 
is  called  on,  then,  unless  it  has  reached  the  common  duct.  Dr. 
Risk's  plan  is  worse  than  none,  as  it  will  force  the  stone  back  as 
stated  above,  with  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  any  success ; 
while  if  it  has  reached  the  ductus  communis,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  know,  his  preparatory  treatment  would  be  of  no  avail,  as 
the  use  of  calomel  does  not  cAuse  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  its 
natural  reservoir,  but,  as  I  supposed  every  physician  living, 
knows,  a  discharge  into  the  bowels.  If  not  how  does  it  act  as  a 
vermifuge  or  cathartic  ?  The  fact  is,  that  calomel  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  drugs  in  promoting  a  flow  of  bile,  but  whether 
£rom  the  liver  or  gall  bladder  is  not  so  obvious.  Goldsmith 
says  in  the  original  M.  S.  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  that  '^  all 
that  is  new  is  false,"  and  Dr.  Johnson  censures  him  severely  for 
blotting  it  out.  In  what  does  this  maxim  hold  so  good  as  in 
practical  medicine  ?  How  many  of  our  new  discoveries  and  "  new 
remedies"  in  medicine,  which  absorb  half  the  thoughts  of  man}' 
of  our  practitioners  and  take  up  half  the  space  in  medical  litera- 
ture, how  many  of  them  ever  bear  more  than  one  tri^  ?  Dr.  R's. 
has  the  redeeming  feature,  that  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  a 
better  plan  of  treatment.  I  only  object  to  those  practitioners 
who  are  continually  trying  some  new  and  worthless  remedies  in 
place  of  old,  well  tried  and  reliable  ones. 

But  the  question  does  not  end  here.  It  involves  more  debat- 
able grounds.  Is  calomel  a  cholagogue?  that  is  the  question. 
Have  any  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  any  power  over  the  hepa- 
tic functions?  The  eminent  Dr.  Bennet  says  not.  Or  does  it 
merely  act  on  the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder  like  food,  and  some  of; 
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the  cathartics,  by  stimulating  the  duodeuum,  gall  bladder  and  ducts, 
causing  the  contraction  of  the  cyst,  and  relaxation  of  the  dacto 
and  valve,  through  reflex  action,  like  the  urinary  bladder,  ^Hiich 
even  friction  on  the  perineum  or  genitals  will  cause  to  contract, 
creating  a  desire  to  urinate.  The  only  difference  is  that  this 
function  is  partly  voluntary,  and  when  the  will  is  brought  into 
play  the  bladder  contracts,  the  urethra  dilates,  and  the  vem  mon- 
tanum  or  valve  is  thrown  open.  It  is  only  while  the  alimentary 
canal  is  quiescent  that  the  bile  accumulates  in  its  reservoir,  the 
gall  cyst  I  have  a  most  interesting  letter  from  my  old  medical 
teacher.  Prof.  T.  A.  Reamy,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Qn- 
cinnati  Medical  College.  Having  been  on  a  professional  visit 
to  Europe  he  writes  from  London,  stating  that  the  British  Med- 
ical Association  having  appointed  Dr.  Bennet  to  report  on  the 
action  of  calomel  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  reported  that  in  small 
doses  it  has  no  such  $Ject  whatever ,  while  ia  large  doses  it  actually 
diminishes  said  secretion.  This  fact  is  startling  enough,  but  Dr. 
R.  asserts  that  he  sustains  his  report  with  great  ability  and 
incontrovertible  evidence.  What  his  arguments  are  I  am  not 
informed,  but  Dr.  Bennet,  all  will  admit,  is  authority  that  is  not 
to  be  ignored,  as  there  is  none  gi'eater  in  the  British  Isles. 

For  myself,  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  report.  In  a  long 
experience  I  cannot  testify  to  any  superiority  of  calomel  over 
many  other  cathartics.  I  cannot  attribute  one  cure  to  its  use 
where  nothing  else  would  have  been  available,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  any  reader  of  this  article  will  candidly  say  the  same  in  bit 
own  heart.  Wlhere  is  the  physician  to-day  who  would  place 
calomel  in  his  tri-pod  ?  Certainly  no  one  like  myself  with  an 
originally  good  set  of  teeth,  in  a  good  constitution,  all  loose  and 
dropping  out  without  decaying,  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year,  from 
the  use  of  calomel  and  an  accidental  drenching  of  rain,  ten  years 
ago.  I  for  one  will  not  tenaciously  adhere  to  a  supposed  medi- 
cine that  I  have  known  to  do  great  harm  and  no  essential  good. 
Shall  we,  who  profess  to  practice  the  only  systematic  principlef 
of  medicine,  and  do  practice  the  only  system  not  rottea  with 
quackery,  shall  we  defend  king  Mercury  only  because  empiri.< 
oppose  him,  or  our  sires  bent  the  knee  to  him  ?  Not  I  for  oue. 
Five  yeai*s  ago  I  thought  intermittents  could  not  be  successfully 
treatcil  without  calomel ;  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  of  i)*» 
\1BC  in  these  miasmatic  diseases  of  the  West,  and  a  few  days  agi» 
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I  noted  that  Dr.  Flint  says  the  same  thing.  I  had  previously 
confined  its  use  to  these  fevers,  knd  now  have  no  use  for  it  at  all. 
Biliary  derangements  are  but  symptomatic  of  the  fever  in  these 
cases ;  treat  the  fever  accordingly,  and  let  the  liver  take  care  of 
itself  There  are  many  cathartics  which  promote  a  flow  of  bile, 
and  by  some  empirics  they  are  all  considered  hepatic  stimulants, 
as  podophillin,  leptandrin,  lobelia,  etc.  If  any  of  them  do  so,  it 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  food  acts,  if  it  acts  on  the  liver  at 
all,  and  not  merely  on  the  gall-bladder,  namely,  by  sympathy  or 
reflex  action,  and  not  by  the  passing  through  the  portal  sys- 
tem as  generally  supposed. 

If  we  have  local  stimulants  of  the  liver  why  not  of  other  glands 
likewise  ?  Who  is  that  that  says  there  are  ?  O,  the  books  I 
admit :  suppose  they  do,  what  then  ?  I  deny  it,  and  my  author- 
ity, aifar  a8  1  know,  is  as  good  as  the  books,  and  all  books  don*t 
say  so.  All  stimulants  acting  in  the  blood  act  through  the  brain 
as  a  unit.  This  fact  puts  an  end  to  local  stimulants  so  far,  and 
anything  to  the  contrary  is  as  absurd  as  phrenology  itself,  which 
is  the  acme  of  all  absurdities.  But,  says  one  author,  the  local 
organs  may  have  the  property  of  election  or  selection  of  partic- 
ular substances ;  but  medicine  acts  through  the  blood,  nerves, 
brain,  etc.,  and  is  always  found  equally  difl'used  throughout  the 
system,  and  any  drug  taken  inwardly  must  act  on  the  whole 
system  alike,  the  bowels  excepted.  If  local  stimulants  exist  in 
nature  what  a  chance  for  some  young  Galen  to  invent  a  lactifuge 
for  milk  cows  so  that  instead  of  a  pail  or  so  of  milk  a  day  the}' 
might  give  a  barrel  or  more,  which  is  no  more  absurd  than  to 
suppose  that  the  liver  may  be  compelled  to  secrete  what  is  nbt 
in  the  system :  for,  remember,  that  the  secretions  are  chiefly 
elaborated  before  they  pass  through  the  seceining  organs  and  cells. 

The  very  fact  of  the  indiscriminate  and  irrational  manner  in 
which  calomel  is  given  is  strong  evidence  that  it  has  not  the 
effect  attributed  to  it.  For  instance,  it  is  given  for  diarrhea  or 
for  costlveness,  for  "  torpid  liver j^'  or  ^^/or  overflow  qfybile,^^  for 
passive  congestion,  or  active  congestion. 
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TREATMENT  OF  RHEUMATIC  FEVER  BY  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

By  J.  BussEL  Rey2^old8,  M.  D^  F.  B.  S. 

The  marked  effects  of  tinctare  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  such 
diseases  as  erysipelas  and  diptheroid  sore  throat  has  induced 
Dr.  Reynolds  to  try  it  in  acute  rheumatism — which  agreed  with 
the  others  in  coming  under  the  class  of  ^'  spreading  inflamma- 
tory affections.''  He  had  given  it  In  eight  cases,  with  such  sae- 
cess  as  would  justify  a  further  trial.  Having  given  brief  histo- 
ries of  the  eight  cases,  he  directed  attention  to  certain  points. 

1.  The  relief  of  the  joint  affections  was  definite,  uniform  and 
speedy.  In  four  cases  it  was  removed  in  one  day;  and  the 
longest  period  of  suffering  after  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment was  five  days. 

2.  Excluding  one  fatal  case  with  cerebral  symptoms,  and 
another  where  there  was  intercurrent  pneumonia,  ihe  tempera- 
ture became  normal  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  days ; 
the  mean  duration  of  pyrexia  being  a  little  less  than  five  days 
and  a  half. 

3.  Excluding  again  the  two  exceptional  cases  already  men- 
tioned, the  total  duration  of  rheumatic  fever  from  the  outset 
varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  days,  giving  a  mean  of  ten  and  a 
half  days. 

4.  The  earlier  the  iron  was  given,  the  shorter  was  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  No  headache  or  other  symptoms  of  dis- 
comfort was  produced  by  the  iron. — British  Medical  Journal. 


Balsams  and  Cubebs  in  Diphtheria. — The  treatment  of  diph- 
theria by  balsams  and  cubebs  has  been  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Trideau  and  others.  It  is  now  attracting  new  inter- 
est in  consequence  of  the  recent  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
internal  use  of  cubebs  as  presciibed  in  fort5'-two  cases  by  Dr. 
Bergeron  at  the  Hospital  Sainte-Eugenia.  This  method  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  substitute  for,  and  a  superior  to,  the  plan  orig- 
inally recommended  by  Bretonneau,  subsequently  practiced  ai^ 
energetically  enforced  by  Trousseau,  of  thoroughly  cauterizing 
with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  the  surfaces  invaded  by  false 
membrane.  The  main  object  for  whicli  the  caustic  is  used  is  to 
modify  the  morbid  action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus,  in 
particular,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  false  membrane  pro- 
ceeding from  pharynx  to  larynx ;  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
that  form  of  diphtheria  to  which  French  writers,  following  Bret 
onneau,  generally  apply  the  term  "croup,"  restricting  the  use  of, 
and  so  giving  an  intelligible  meaning  to  the  old  and  too  loosely 
applied  Scottish  vocable.     Here  we  do  not  mean  that  an  affec- 
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tion  has  any  pathological  relation  to  "  croup  "  when  we  say  that 
it  is  croupy  (croupe^),  Stridulous  laryngitis  is  croupy,  and 
laryngismus  stridulous  is  croupy ;  but  neither  is  croup,  accord- 
ing to  modem  French  nomenclature.  Pr.  Bergeron  thinks  that 
the  object  for  which  Bretonneau  used  caustic  is  more  easily  and 
certainly  attained  by  giving  cubebs  internally.  He  says  that 
children  will  readily  take,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
from  ten  to  twenty  grammes  of  the  sticcharttre  de  eubebe.  It  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  divided  into  several  doses. — Paris  Cor, 
British  Med,  Journal, 
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ANNUAL  COMHBXOBMEKT   KXERCISB8. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  for  the  session  of  1870,  took  place  Thursday  evening, 
Jane  30th,  at  the  Christian  Church,  on  Sixth  street,  west  of  Smith. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  delivered 
the  address  to  the  graduating  class.     He  said : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class — The  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  is,  this  season,  the  only  one  of  ite  sister  colleges 
in  this  city  which  celebrates  a  Commencement  The  learned  Profes  - 
sors  of  our  Faculty  have  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  tinish 
with  you  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  laiv,  and  to  prepare  you 
for  admission  into  that  high  profession  to  which  sufifering  humanity 
looks  for  relief  and  assistance. 

"  The  Professors  have  reported  favorably  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  the  zeal,  industry  and  punctuality  which  you  displayed  during  the 
whole  term  prescribed  for  your  course  of  study.  They  have  laid 
before  us  the  happy  result  of  the  rigid  examination  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected  It  is  a  credit  to  them,  an  honor  to  yourselves. 
And  it  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  confer  on  you  those  profes- 
sional honors,  which  are  the  deserved  reward  for  your  toil  and  labor." 

The  Doctor  concluded  his  remarks  as  follows : 

"  In  your  course  as  practitioners  follow  the  rules :  Be  conscientious, 
patient,  industrious,  friendly  and  humane. 

**  Conscientious,  first.  Of  course  man  is  born  to  die,  and  when  the 
human  machinery  is  ruined,  medical  skill  can  not  restore  it  But  if 
the  graves  in  our  cemeteries  could  speak,  how  many  corpses  would 
come  out  and  testify  to  the  ignorance,  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
their  physicians  ?  Be  thereiore  careful  that  your  conscience  shall 
never  make  you  such  a  bitter  reproach.  Mind  it,  only  intense  ear- 
nestness insures  success. 

*'  Secondly,  have  patience.  You  can  and  will  not  expect  that  in  the 
first  few  years  of  your  practice  you  will  establish  either  your  reputa- 
tion or  your  fortune.  An  old  adage  says,  a  physician  can  only  be 
trusted  after  having  filled  at  least  half  a  graveyard  with  his  patients. 
Exaggerated  as  this  adage  is,  it  means  to  say,  that  not  theory  alone, 
but  only  practice  and  experience  make  the  master.     Have,  therefore, 
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patience.    Confide  in  yourselves,  and  people  will  confide   in  yoo. 
rerseverence  will  always  reap  the  deserved  harvest. 

*^  Be  punctual  and  industrious.  As  young  beginners,  do  not  neglect 
to  go  whenever  you  are  called.  A  man  who  neglects  his  business 
will  in  turn  be  neglected  by  his  business.  You  are  yet  yoang,  and 
life,  with  its  joys  and  pleasures,  may  allure  you  from  the  path  of  your 
duty.  But,  mind,  the  physician's  time  belongs  to  his  patients  and 
his  science.  Regularity  and  punctual  attention  are  the  best  reoom* 
mendations  for  a  young  beginner. 

'•  Be  courteous  and  friendly.  Never  forget  the  courtesy  you  owe  to 
your  colleagues.  Observe  strictly  and  honestly  the  laws  laid  down  for 
the  intercourse  between  physicians.  Jealousy,  envy  and  slander  will 
not  advance  your  interest.  While  they  will  increase  the  number  of 
your  enemies,  they  will  but  retard  your  own  success. 

"  Be  friendly  and  encouraging  at  the  side  ot  the  sick-bed.  You 
may  ascribe  the  success  of  many  a  rich  practitioner  to  his  friendly 
and  affable  manners.  If  they  are  desirable  in  every  situation  of  life, 
they  are  highly  commendable  in  a  physician,  for  both  the  patient  and 
his  friends  derive  hope  and  comfort  from  his  friendly  deportment 

*^And  be  humane.  Do  not  forget,  do  not  neglect  the  poor.  They 
are  the  stepping  stone  to  your  future  career.  Many  a  rich  man,  when 
having  paid  his  bill,  thinks  all  further  obligations  toward  you  settled 
and  canceled.  But  the  poor,  though  sometimes  he  pays  the  quickest 
and  the  most  punctually,  will  never  forget  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  him.  It  is  a  true  proverb,  that  through  the  cottage  of  the 
poor  the  physician  gains  admission  into  the  palace  of  the  rich. 

"  May  these  principles  lead  and  guide  you,  and  your  success  will 
be  secured.  You  are  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  both  the  Faculty 
and  Board  of  Trustees  will  always  contrive  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
your  future  well  fare  and  prosperity.  And  your  ahna  mater  will  be 
more  than  rewarded,  if  the  instruction  you  have  here  received  will 
redound  to  its  credit,  to  your  own  honor  and  the  blessing  of  suffering 
humanity." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  Dr.  Lillentbal  called  up  the  stu- 
dents of  the  graduating  class  one  by  one,  and  presented  each  with  his 
diploma  as  an  M.  D.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates, 
with  their  residences  and  the  subjects  of  their  essays : 

J.  Herschel  Corbin,  Piqua,  Ohio;  Spermatorrhooa. 

W.  S  Hunt,  Carysville,  Ohio;  Cholera  Infantum. 

8.  C.  Moore,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio ;  Bronchitis. 

C.  A.  Oflenbacher,  Quincy,  Ohio ;  Diphtheria. 

A.  F.  Hipp,  Laramie,  Ohio;  Abdominal  Injury. 

8.  A.  Hitchcock,  Maxville,  Ohio;  Abortion. 

A.  P.  Buchman,  Pierce,  Ohio;  Postpartum  Hemorrhage. 

J.  J.  Smith,  New  Lexington,  Ohio;  Hyperemia  of  the  Brain. 

G.  N.  Ferris,  Williams  Center,  Ohio  ;  Post-partum  Hemorrhage 

W.  H.  Ernest,  Ottowa,  Ohio;  Infantile  Syphilis. 

J.  H.  Love,  Higginsport,  Ohio;  Laryngitis. 

H.  M.  Lash,  Athens,  Ohio;  Tracheotomy. 

J.  M.  Matthews.  Stanton,  Ohio;  Rubeola. 

C.  Soi  der,  T^rwill,  Indiana ;  Dropsy. 

J.  D.  Stevenson,  Richmond,  Indiana;  Rheumatism. 

Charles  Ryker,  Manville,  Indiana;  Pneumonia. 

C.  R.  Mason,  Warren,  Indiana;  Dyspepsia. 
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G^.  Y.  Boal,  fiaden,  Pennsylvania ;  Pneumonia. 

J.  R.  Lockhart,  Freedom,  Pennsylvania;  Scarlatina. 

J.  R.  Ewing,  Kent,  Pennsylvania;  Bronchitis. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Ebenezer,  Pennsylvania ;   Fever. 

T.  F.  Palin,  Westport,  Kentucky ;  Diphtheria. 

J.  C.  Welsh,  Washington,  Iowa;  Cholera  Infantum. 

The  students  having  been  provided  with  their  diplomas,  and  pro- 
nounced duly  qualified  and  authorized  to  practice  medicine,  were 
addressed  by  Ihr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 
delivered  an  appropriate  and  touching  valedictory. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  wind-up 
at  Kepj>ler's,  where  the  graduates  sat  down  to  a  table  spread  with 
tempting  refreshments,  both  liquid  and  solid,  which  the  hospitable 
Faculty  had  caused  mine  host  Keppler  to  set  forth.  There  were 
toasts  and  speeches,  and  pleasant  social  intercourse,  lasting  until  it 
was  time  for  the  little  company  to  break  up  and  time  to  say 
*'  farewell" 


FIRST  MEETING  OF   THE  NORTH   EASTERN  INDIANA  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Medical  Society 
to  embrace  the  counties  of  La  Grange,  Steuben,  Noble  and  De  Kalb, 
the  following  named  physicians  met  on  Wednesday,  June  I5th,  at  the 
parlor  of  the  Tremont  House,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Drs.  Denny,  Carr,  Crum,  Palmiter,  Randall,  Landon,  Ligonier; 
Fansler,  Rome  City;  Ward,  Wawaka;  Denny,  Hawpatch;  Wood, 
Angola;  Dancer,  South  Milford;  Wright,  A  villa;  Franks,  Adair, 
Brimfield;  Vincent,  Abell,  Williams,  Gilbert,  Kendallville. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  preliminary  meeting  held  May 
20,  1870,  the  committee  on  permanent  organization,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Denny,  Franks  and  Palmiter,  reported  the  following  officers,  who  were 
promptly  elected : 

President — 0.  J.  Vincent  Vice-Presidents— Wood,  Dancer,  Stough, 
Palmiter.  Secretary — J.  L.  Gilbert  Corresponding  Secretary— D. 
W.  Crum.  Treasurer— L.  F.  AbelL  Censors — Drs.  Carr,  Williams, 
Franks,  Denny,  Landon.  On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Denny, 
Wood  and  Crum  to  prepare  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

They  reported  immediately,  and  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
adopted  of  which  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  have  one  hundred 
copies  printed.  A  fee-bill  was  then  adopted,  and  two  hundred  copies 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  card  form. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  counties  of  Steuben,  La  Grange,  DeKalb  and 
Noble. 

Resolved^  That  all  who  dishonestly  or  maliciously  refiise  to  pay 
their  doctor  bills  be  reported  to  this  society. 

Resolved^  That  no  member  of  this  Society  shall  furnish  medical 
aid,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  persons  thus  reported,  until  they  have 
paid  their  former  doctor  bills,  unless  they  pay  a  double  fee  in  advance. 

Resolved^  That  the  honest  poor  are  always  the  proper  subjects  for 
our  sympathy. 
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The  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  was  adopted. 
On  motion  Drs.  Landon  and  Wood  were  requested  to  prepare  essays 
to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 

Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria  were  selected  as  subjects  for  disciisaion  at 
the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  publish  the  proceedingB  of 
this  meeting  in  the  journals  of  the  four  counties  named  above,  and  in 
the  medical  journals  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

1'he  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Waterloo,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September  next 

0.  J.  ViNOBNT,  Pres't 

J.  L.  Gilbert,  Sec'y. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

FIRST  DAY  : 

Parkkssdubo,  Wkst  Va.,  June  1, 1870. 

The  Medical  fiociety  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  is  now  In  annual  session  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian  Charch  in  this  city. 

At  2  o*clock  p.  M  ,  Dr.  E.  A.  Hildreth.  of  Wheeling,  l»t  Vice  President  (in  the  absence  of  the 
President),  called  the  Society  to  order. 

After  prayer  hy  Rev.  Dr.  Ueed,  the  Secretary  called  the  roll,  when  Dr.  W.  Coles,  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  welcomed  the  Society  to  Parlcersburg. 

Dr.  Hildreth,  as  President,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  srmiFORASKOcs 
address. 

A  large  number  of  applicants  for  membership,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Censors,  were 
fleeted.    Delegates  from  various  auxiliary  Societies  presented  credentials,  and  were  admitted, 

Dr  Hupp,  of  Wheeling,  read  a  letter  from  Dr  J .  S.  Vanvoorhis,  delegate  fVom  the  State  Med> 
ical  Sbciety  of  Pennsylvania,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Dr.  Roemer,  of  Charleston,  moved  that  this  Societv  entertain  no  petition  for  membership  from 
localities  where  a  Society  exists,  except  the  application  comes  through  the  local  Society. 
Referred  to  a  committee  to  report  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Safford  read  a  very  elaborate  report  upon  the  Climatology  and  Epidemics  of  Wood 
county,  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Todd,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr,  W  H.  Sharp,  read  an  able  report  on  New  Remedies.  The  uses  of  the  Hydrate  of  Chloral, 
referred  to  by  him.  called  forth  much  discussion,  during  which  Dr.  Hupp,  of  >^  heeling,  read  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  Chloral  Hydrate,  especially,  in  Puerperal  Insanity.  The  report  together 
with  Dr.  Hupp's  paper,  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  publication  in  the  next 
volume  of  Transactions. 

The  Society  adjoamed  at  5  p.  m.  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  to-morrow,  and,  in  a  body,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Judge  John  J.  Jackson  Jr,.  to  partake  of  his  hospitalities.  The  Wheeling  delega- 
tion are  invited  to  dine  with  ex -Governor  Bureman  to-morrow. 

A  grand  entertainment  will  be  given  the  Society  this  evening  at  the  Swan  House. 

SECOND  i> AY— June  2. 

Dr.  Hupp,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  which  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  plaeed  on  file. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr  Hupp,  made  his  report,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  was  referred  tu  a 
Committee  to  be  audited,  which  subsequently  was  reported  correct  and  ordered  to  be  placed  oo 
file. 

Dr.  Coles  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Hildreth  read  a  very  exhaustive  report  on  the  Climatology  and 
epidemics  of  Ohio  county,  which,  after  commendatory  remarks  ft-om  the  members,  on  mouon  of 
Dr.  Todd,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication* 

Dr  Prisscll.  of  Wheeling,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  stoxk  in  the  bl.^ddrr,  Which  gave  the 
history  of  eight  cases  on  which  be  hnd  operated  successfully  iu  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  dartag 
the  last  .35  years.  The  youngest  case  operated  upon  was  two  years  old,  and  the  oldest  seventy 
vearM  of  age.  The  paper,  after  eliciting  encomiums  from  many  members,  was  referred  for  pnb- 
lication 

By  request.  Dr.  Todd  gave  his  experience  in  suffering  with  a  mulberry  calculus  whkh  ht 
passed  while  using  water  from  the  Parkersburg  wells,  and  highly  commended  these  waters  as  a 
remedial  agent. 

Dr.  Allen  reported  an  interesting  cattc  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  which  he  made  a  post  mor- 
tem e.\amlnation,  and  exhibited  the  calculus. 

Dr.  Uoemer  reported  two  cases  of  urinary  calculus  successfully  treated  by  lithotomy. 
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Dr.  Berkabile  read  Dr.  Wiesers  report  on  medical  and  enri^cal  appliancei.  then  proceeded  to 
report  OQ  the  same  aufcject  oa  chairman,  which  papers  were  referred  to  the  Pnbliahing  Com- 
mittee. 

Or  Saflbrd,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  letter  from  Dr.  Reeves,  9f 
Wheeling,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Society,  reported  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  effect  a 
settlement  as  to  moneys  received  by  this  ex-Secretary.  Adopted,  and  Dra.  Safford,  Harris  and 
Sharp  appointed  said  committee. 

Dr.  Hupp  read  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appointment  of  a  State  Geologist,  which  was  referred  to  Pub  lishing  Committee. 

SVBNING  SESSION. 

The  Sociefy  convened  at  8  o*clock,  f.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Wheeling, 
in  the  chair. 

An  Eclectic,  who  had  gained  admission  early  in  the  session,  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  Coles 
expelled. 

A  lengthy  and  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr  I.  T.  Nicklin,  of  Middleboume,  on  "  Ckphauc 
Vkksiow"  was  read  by  Dr.  Cummins.  This  process  has  been  praoriced  by  Dr.  liicklin  for  the 
loKt  thirty  years,  and  in  its  use  he  claims  priority  to  all  others  in  this  country.  The  paper  was 
referred  to  Publication  Committee. 

The  annual  dues  of  each  member  for  the  current  year  was  fixed  at  $2.00. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association  and  to  the  State  Medical  Societies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  were  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  President  elect. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz : 

PttssmsKT — Dr.  Wm.  J.  Bland,  of  Weston. 
FiiWT  Vice  Prcsidbmt— Dr.  W.  Coles,  of  Parkernburg. 
Skcomd  Vick  Prksidkitt — Dr.  Hoemer,  of  Charleston. 
Third  Vicr  Pkbsidrnt— Dr  R.  H.  Cummins,  of  Wheeling. 
Skckktart — Dr.  James  M.  Lazzell,  of  Fairmont. 
TiiKASURRR^Dr.  John  G.  Hupp,  Wheeling. 
The  last  Board  of  Censors  was  re-elected. 
Next  place  of  meeting :  Martinsbnrg. 

Adouesckxtdlvs. 


^0fili,  ^$tm^» 


Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical.  By  Henry  Gray,  E.  R.  S., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Lectui'er  on  Anatomy 
at  St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  Sciiool.  A  New  American  from 
the  Fifth  and  enlarged  English  edition,  with  462  engravings  on 
wood.  1870.  Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.  Cincinnati :  Geo.  E. 
Stevens  &  Co. 

We  are  very  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  American 
publisher  of  Gray's  Anatomy  has  issued  another  edition.  We  under- 
stand that  the  previous  large  editions  had  been  for  some  time  exhausted 
ami  students  were  unable  to  procure  it.  All  such  will  now  undoubt- 
edly eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  possess  themselves 
of  it;  for,  beyond  question,  it  is  the  finest  work  on  Anatomy  in  the 
English  language ;  or.  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  language. 

In  this  edition  the  plan  of  the  work  has  been  so  far  altered  that  the 
portion  on  Creneral  Anatomy,  which  was  previously  scattered  through- 
out the  book,  has  been  collected  into  an  Introductory  Chapter,  and 
rewritten  so  as  to  Airnish  the  student  with  a  very  succinct,  but,  it  is 
hoped.  sufUcient  introduction  to  the  study  of  microscopic  anatomy ; 
and  to  this  has  been  added  a  short  description  of  the  chief  processes  of 
the  development  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  structures  characteristics  of 
the  foetal  state:  a  subject  which,  though  undeniably  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Human  Descriptive  Anatomy,  was  passed  over  in  previous 
editions. 

So  well  known  has  Gray's  Anatomy  become  throughout  the  whole 
country  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
description  of  it.  Suttice  it  to  say  that  the  following  subjects  are  fully 
treated  of:    Osteology,  the  Articulations,  the  Muscles  and  Faccise,  the 
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Arteries,  the  Veins,  the  Lymphntics,  the  Nervous  System  and  Organs 
of  Sense,  the  Viscera,  Regional  Anatomy,  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Lea,  the  publisher,  has  gotten  out  the  worik  in  good  style.  It  is 
printed  on  the  best  of  paper  with  clear  type,  and  the  engravings  are  excel- 
lent. Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  and  improvements  there  has 
Ixjen  made  no  increase  of  price. 


Obstethic  Operations,  including  the  treatment  of  Hemorrhage.  By 
Robert  Barnes,  M.  D.,  London,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Obstetric  Physician  to 
and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  etc.  With  additions  by  Benjamin  F. 
Dawsonj  M.  D.,  late  Lecturer  on  Uterine  Pathology  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  tlie  University  of  New  York,  etc.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    Cincinnati :  R.  Clarice  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  483.    1870. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  operations  which  occur 
in  obstetrics,  and  to  the  student  and  practitioner  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  value,  being,  as  it  is,  a  most  perfect  text-book  on  the  subject 
b5'  one  who  has  fairly  earned  the  right  to  assume  the  position  ot  a 
teacher.  The  lirst  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  and  selection  of 
instruments ;  and  then  in  succeeding  chapters  we  find  discussed  the 
powers  of  the  forceps,  the  force  by  which  it  holds  the  head,  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  child's  head,  application  of  the  short  forceps— objec- 
tions to  them,  application  of  the  long  or  double  curved  forceps,  intro- 
duction of  the  blades,  locking,  causes  of  failure  in  locking,  extraction, 
how  to  measure  the  advance  of  the  head,  time  required  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  head,  with  a  hundredfold  more  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
instruments  than  we  can  possibly  make  mention  of.  In  other  chapters 
we  have  turning  treated  of  very  minutely;  podalic  and  cephalic 
version,  etc.  There  is  also  discussed  at  length  craniotomy,  CsBsarian 
section,  induction  of  premature  labor,  how  and  under  what  circum- 
i<tance«<  these  operations  should  be  performed. 

To  be  brief,  all  the  manipulations  required  in  obstetrical  practice 
are  fhlly  described,  and  instructions  given  how  to  employ  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  study  the  work  to  understand  what  a  treasury  of  valuable 
knowledge  it  is.  There  are  some  five  chapters  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  hemorrhage,  which  deserve  earnest  study. 


Renal  Diskases  :  A  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Teatnicnt. 
By  W.  R.  Basham.  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cans,  with  illustrations,  1870.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.  Cin- 
cinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.    12  mo.  pp.  304. 

The  author  states  that  his  object  in  preparing  the  book  before  us 
was  with  the  view  of  promoting  a  practical  and  clinical  knowledge  of 
a  class  of  diseases  which  are  not  without  their  difficulties  in  diajniosis. 

The  work  is  written  in  plain,  familiar  language,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  which  it  treats  than  the 
majority  of  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  descriptions  are 
concise  and  to  the  point,  and  easily  understood.  The  reader  is  not 
compelled  to  wade  through  the  collected  opinions  of  a  vast  number  of 
observers  and  then  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  or  most  probable  pathol- 
ogy of  a  disciise,  but  is  given  it  at  once  with  but  little  discussion. 

Part  1,  treats  of  diseiises  marked  by  symptoms  more  or  less  of  an 
inflammatory  character — inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  causes  and 
pathology. 

Part  2,  treats  of  renal  diseases  non-inflammatory — chronic  nephritis, 
or  chronic  ali)uminuria. 

Part  3,  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  urine,  physical,  chemical,  and 
morphological,  significant  or  otherwise  of  renal  disease. 
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(BAtUtiixt 


To  ScBSCRiBKRS. — ^We  commence 
sending  bills  to  subscribers  this 
month,  and  we  hope  we  will  have 
a  prompt  response.  We  have  been 
laboring  hara  for  our  readers,  and 
they  should  enable  us  to  pay  the 
printer.  If  by  any  error  a  bill  is 
sent  to  any  one  who  has  already 
paid,  the  mistalce  will  be  rectified 
on  informa  ion. 

Those  to  whom  specimen  copies 
have  been  sent  we  desire  to  remit 
to  us  at  once,  if  they  wish  to  be- 
come subscribers. 


Cincinnati  Hospital. — As  this 
institution  is  both  eleemosynary 
and  educational  in  its  objects,  it  is 
very  necessary  in  order  for  it  to 
fully  fulfil  its  purpose,  that  its  staff 
should  be  made  up  of  the  best  med- 
ical talent  of  the  city,  and  that  it 
should  bo  in  harmony  with  the 
schools.  If  it  fails  in  either  of  these 
resfjects.  in  proportion  to  the  failure, 
it  will  fall  short  of  accomplishing  its 
design.  ^^  Blessed  are  the  peace 
makers,^'  for  peace  is  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  thing,  that 
unless  it  can  be  had,  the  presence 
of  all  other  conditions  will  not  suf- 
fice. Merit  or  talent  is  a  require- 
ment not  to  be  overlooked,  but 
unless  it  has  the  grood  will  of  its 
patrons  it  will  either  come  to 
naught  altogether,  as  it  oftentimes 
does,  or  be  very  much  weakened  in 
its  efforts. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  think  no  one 
will  gainsay,  that  the  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  has  neither  the 
best  medical  talent  of  the  city  upon 
it,  nor  is  it  in  harmony  with  the 
schools.  A  number  of  able  gentle- 
men, we  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  honor  their  position,  but 
otliers  can  scarcely  be  regarded  of 
average  mediocrity.  And  as  to 
there  being  harmony  with  the 
schools,  every  one  knows  there  is 
entire  lack  of  it.  One  school  nearly 
monopolizes  the  staff,  another  has  a 
meagre  representation  upon  it,  and 
others  have  none  at  all.  Of  course 
where  there  is  a  class  of  interest 
consulted,  and  others  are  iU together 
neglected,  there  must  necessarily 


be  bad  feeling  and  want  of  har- 
mony ;  and  the  sufferers  in  the  casa 
are  not  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
when  they  contend  for  their  rights, 
but  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  obtaining  tnem.  It  is  folly  to 
cry  peace,  peace  I  when  there  can 
be  no  peace — when  the  conditions 
for  it,  justice  and  right,  are  deliber- 
ately violated. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  capacities 
of  the  Hospital,  as  eleemosynary 
and  educational,  would  be  best  sub- 
served by  choosing  the  staff  entire- 
ly tvom  the  profession  of  the  citv 
having  no  connection  with  any  of 
the  colleges.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, tliere  would  be  no  com- 
plaint from  the  schools  that  they 
were  not  properly  represented  or- 
al together  ignored,  and  thus  that 
harmony  between  the  Hospital  and 
the  colieges,  from  which  it  obtains 
its  poitronage,  would  be  obtained, 
and  whatever  jealousies  might  exist 
among  the  colleges  themselves,  all 
would  unite  in  building  it  up.  Be- 
sides the  harmony  resulting,  the 
staff  would  be  the  gainer  in  the 
other  clement  of  success  we  have 
mentioned,  namely  talent.  The 
services  of  those  gentlemen  of  very 
inferior  ability  who  hold  their 
positions  for  no  other  reason  than 
I  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  faculty 
of  some  school,  would  be  dispensed 
with  and  men  of  real  merit  securetl 
in  their  places. 

We  know  that  the  trustees  have 
professed  to  have  reference  to  the 
merits  of  their  appointments,  irre- 
spective of  their  college  con- 
nections, but  it  is  impossible  for 
such  a  profession  to  stand  the  test 
of  examination.  Besides,  we  have 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  trustees 
themselves,  that  it  is  untrue.  But 
granted  that  only  talent  is  permit- 
ted to  form  a  part  of  any  oue'*« 
claim  for  an  appointment,  what 
plan  has  been  adopted  to  test  it 
with  those  of  others  ?  If  it  rests 
only  on  the  opinion  of  the  trustees, 
we  will  remind  them  that  mere 
opinion  is  veiy  fallacious.  If  it  is 
decided  on  the  statements  of  others, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
reports  of  interested  parties  are  not 
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to  be  relied  upon.  The  only  just 
mode  of  securing  the  highest  quali- 
tications  in  tilling  such  positions,  is 
by  a  public  concour,  as  is  done  in 
Paris,  and  we  know  that  notliing 
of  the  kind  has  been  instituted  here, 
although  it  has  been  urged. 

if  being  a  member  of  a  college 
faculty  disqualified  one  for  holding 
a  position  on  the  Hospital  staS' 
was  made  a  rule,  it  would  be 
o-reatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
llospital.  It  requires  but  little  re- 
flection to  understand  that  the 
duties  of  college  and  hospital  will 
oftentimes  stand  in  each  other's 
way;  and  as  the  former  involves 
more  of  private  interest  than  the 
latter,  the  latter  will  in  such  cases 
suffer.  If  the  Hospital  staff  is  of 
less  profit,  pecuniarily,  than  a  col- 
lege faculty,  3'et  it  is  a  higher  and 
more  induential  position,  and  if, 
therefore,  our  Hospital  would  come 
into  competition  with  our  schools 
for  talent,  it  would,  beyond  doubt, 
have  the  advantage.  Those'  who 
now  hold  positions  both  on  the 
Hospital  stajQT  and  a  college  faculty, 
whose  superior  abilities  are 
acknowledged,  would  resign  the 
latter  in  case  of  the  adoption  of 
such  a  rule  as  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  former  would  have  their 
undivided  services. 

If  the  trustees  really  have  the 
interests  of  the  Hospital  at  heart, 
independent  of  all  other  interests, 
as  tliey  profess,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can  continue  their  present 
plan  of  staff  making.  Tliey  render 
the  colleges,  the  patrons  of  the  clin- 
ical lectures,  innarmonious ;  they 
fail  to  secure  the  best  talent,  in 
order  that  individuals  connected 
with  certain  schools  may  have 
place ;  they  do  not  obtain  the  un- 
divided services  of  any,  except  here 
and  there  one  who  happens  not  to 
be  a  professor;  and  they  act  hypo- 
critically, which  they  ought  not 
to  do. 

Vaccine  Virus  and  CoMpri^oRY 
Vaccination. — The  conclusion  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Davis  in  his  paper  on 
Vaccination  read  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Medical  Society,  a 
portion  of  which  we  publish  this 
montli,  is  summed  up  as  follows: 


"  The  transmission  of  constitutional 
particularly  syphilis,  by  means  of  vaccina 
(a)  is  opposed  by  statistics,  which  report  a  re- 
duction  in  constitutional  affections,  and  an  ave- 
rage duration  of  life,  since  ibe  introdu^oB  «f 
vaccination,  (b)  It  is  opposed  to  the  ezueri- 
ence  of  the  greatest  vaccinators  and  syphilo- 
graphers.  (c.)  It  is  opposed  bypathologr.  (d.) 
It  is  opposed  by  the  '  experimentam  csmcis,'^ 
the  use  of  lymph  from  the  arm  of  syphilitk 
patients. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  alleged  cases  of 
vaccinal  syphilis  are  based  on  insufficient  or 
defective  evidence ;  the  remainder  may  be  rea- 
sonably accounted  for,  without  compromisiiig 
the  vaccine,  on  the  grounds  (a)  of  the  inflneoce 
of  prevailing  diseases,  (b)  a  cachectic  diathesis, 
and  (c)  latent  constitutional  syphilis. 

He  concludes  with  the  followiDg 
statement  and  resolutions : 

"  England  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  postd- 
ble  to  ex'clude  sraall-pox  from  her  domains  by 
legislative  enactment.  Would  it  not  be  a  high 
honor  for  this  State  Medical  Society  to  initiau 
a  movement  which  might  ultimate  in  placiBg 
America  in  the  front  rank  with  England?  Great 
reforms  move  slowly,  but  a  combined  and  per- 
sistent movement  of  the  disciples  of  Jenner 
would,  sooner  or  later,  accomplish  it.  In  for- 
thcrance  of  this  object,  I  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Medics!  So- 
ciety appoint  a  Committee,  to  consist  of  flvt 
members  and  one  corresponding  meml>er  finsiB 
each  county  in  the  State,  to  prepare  and  present 
a  memorial  to  the  Ijegislature,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  will  require  all  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  and  other  edncaUonal  in- 
stitutions supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Stats 
or  county  tax,  and  all  inmates  of  Asylums.  Hos- 

Eitals,  Reform  and  Correctional  Schools,  Work- 
ouses,  penitentiaries,  etc.  supported  at  pabUc 
expense,  to  be  vaccinated  upon  admission  %» 
the  several  establif^hments,  nnless  satisfactoiy 
evidence  is  furnished  to  a  competent  inspecting 

Ehysiclan,  that  the  parties  are  fully  protectad 
y  a  previous  vaccination. 

''Resolved,  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of 
Boards  of  Health,  where  they  exist,  and  County 
Commissioners  where  they  do  not,  to  appoint  a 
qualified  medical  officer,  who  shall  semi-anna- 
ally  inspect  the  pupils  of  public  and  other  State 
schools,  and  furnish  a  certificate  of  vaccinatioa 
to  tho.<*c  who  are  fully  protected,  and  gratuitous- 
ly vaccinate  those  who  are  not ;  and  no  pupil 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  said  school  who 
has  not  received  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  several  Boards  having 
control  of  the  State  or  county  charitable,  refor- 
matoi-y  or  correctional  institutions  shall  appoint 
each  a  Qualified  medical  officer,  who  shall  vac- 
cinate all  the  inmates  of  said  institutions  with- 
out respect  to  any  previous  vaccination ;  and  all 
persons  admitted  thereafter  shall  be  vacocinat«d 
immediately  upon  their  admission:  and  soch 

{persons  as  arc  confined  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
or  life,  sbali  be  revaocinated  every  five  years. 
"  Resolved,  further,  that  the  Legislature  be 
petitioned  by  the  same  committee  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  all  cities  of  the  first  class  to  establish 
and  support  vaccine  establishments  for  the  por- 

Eoso  of  cultivating  and  having  constantly  on 
and  reliable  vaccine  virus. 
"  Resolved,  further.  That  the  Leglf>laturs  be 
petitioned  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
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pcnoD  but  Kgnlul;  (dociUd  ptvilcUDa  to 
perfctm  the  operuJon  of  mcdnsiion." 

Omn  Wtatr  Medical  SociictYr- 
IVe  had  expected  this  raontli  to 
have  given  a.  evnopsis  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedingsof  the  State  Society,  which 
held  il3  twenty-flfth  ammol  meet- 
ing last  montn  in  Cleveland,  hut 
tlie  crowded  couditlon  of  our  pajies 
will  not  pei-mit. 

The  lucctlne  met  at  Case  Hall, 
and  was  received  with  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Terry,  of 
Cleveland.  The  following  ijentle- 
men  were  electeii  ofHcera  for  the 


President— Dr.  T.  A,  RsiMY, 
Zaiieiviile. 

Vice  Presideut-i— Mr.  U.  u. 
Bbiuble,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  H.  J. 
Berbick,  of  CTeveland ;  Dr.  Mo- 
Ebriort,  of  Alcron. 

Secretary.— Dr.  W.  C.  Hall,  of 
Fayetteville,  by  acclumation ;  Aa- 
sLstant  Secretary,  Dr.  HtaTT. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Stevens  delivered  a 
hiftorical  review  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Davis,  made  an  elab- 

4'lDntian,  a  portion  of  which  we 
publish  ill  this  numtier. 

Dr.  Hyatt  rend  a  paper  on  Haa- 
matlcs,  or  the  action  of  Blood  Med- 
icines. Other  paper;!  were  also  read. 

■-Silver  Wedding"  eiercises.  in 
honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary wore  held.  Dr.  Firestone, 
read  a  poem  for  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
John  M.  Bbown,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  poeoi  Vi  an  cscellent  one,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  publish  It  if 
wnhadrr  - 


school  will  begin  October  3d.  No 
school  is  lii'tu-i-  'jryiini/Ld  for 
thorough  iii-t.mctit)n  [liiiu  it.  It 
has  never  closed  up  anil  afterwards 
opened  its  doors  when  its  Faculty 
had  been  kicked  out  of  another 
school;  but  has  always  exhibited  a 
vitality  that  made  no  doubt  of  its 
permanency.  It  has  proceeded 
right  along  on  Its  merits,  unaided 
by  any  sham  or  elaj-trap  proceed- 
ings in  the  way  of  getting  Its  Dean 
made  president  of  a  national  or 
any  other  orguniKatlon  &fter  tiie 
profession  of  the  cjty  had  emphati- 
cally pronounced  agiunstblsrepre- 
sentlnz  tliem.  Nor  has  it  been 
''  •''  aided  byany  liypocrlliciil  orswlnd- 
ling  proceedings,  or  by  hindering 
other  schools  competing  witli  it  by 
depriving  them,  throuRh  duma- 
goguery.  of  advantages  which  be- 
long to  them  as  fuily  as  to  It,  feel- 
ing'that  it  ijosseaaed  an  inherent 
weakness  that  would  be  fatal  to  It 
if  on  equal  terms  with  others. 


CwfcixNATi  OoLLBOB  OF  Mbdi- 
ctnn  AND  Sl- BOBBY  .-This  scbool 
iield  it«  Summer  Commencement, 
Thursday  evening,  June  30th, 
There  wei-e  twenty-three  gi-adu- 
ates,  as  Intelligent  looking  young 
gentlemen  as  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  for  a  long  time.  An 
iioconnt  of  the  eirtrcises  will  be 
ibund  on  another  page. 

By  reference  to  our  advertising 
column!!  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  fall  and  winter  term  of  this 


Obitlarv. — Died  on  Friday, 
June  3,  Dr.  Landou  C.  Rives,  of 
rincinnati,  In  the  SOtb  year  of  bis 
age. 

Dr.  Itives  was  a  Virginian,  and  a 
brother  of  lion.  Wni.  C.  Elves,  who 
-was  for  a  number  of  years  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  iubsequently 
Mlnister  to  Prance.  lie  was  a  lead- 
ing physician  up  to  1857.  when  he 
retired ;  and  for  several  years  wa* 
a  professor  In  two  of  the  leading 
schools  of  the  West.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  we  believe, 
of  the  Cincinnati  College,  founded 
by  Dr.  Drake.  Forty  years  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Cmciunati.  He 
was  highly  esteemwl  and  respected 
wherever  known. 

A  nieetini;  of  the  profcsxion  was 
called  and  resolutions  adopted  ex- 
pressive of  regard. 

Cholbha.— It  is  reported  that 
cholera  is  raging  feavftilly  in  some 
portions  of  India.  Dr-  Ward.scien- 
tlllc  editor  of  the  Independent,  ^y  a: 


Wow  Gong,  Assam.there  were  8,000 
deaths  last  year  and  an  roinenae 
number  of  buffaloe?,  cows  and 
goats,  fell  by  tlic  same  disease.  Mrs, 
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Scott,  Baptist  missionary  there, 
says  that  **  even  the  fowls  and  birds 
I'eil  a  prey  to  it.  I  have  seen  the 
little  house  robblus  attacked  while 
hopping  about  on  the  verandah, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  they 
w  ould  be  dead.  The  disease  is  the 
same  with  them  as  with  human  be- 
ings, except  that  it  is  more  speedy 
in  its  action.''  The  natives  are  very 
superstitious  about  it,  and  will  not 
mention  its  name;  but  say,  "the 
great  one  among  diseases  has  car- 
ried off  such  a  one." — Beporter, 

Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson. — The  weight 
of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's  brain,  includ- 
ing the  cerebellum,  was  54  ounces. 
The  male  brain  ranges  chiefly  be- 
tween 46  and  53  ounces,  its  average 
being  49K  (Quain  and  Sharpey). 
That  of  Cuvler  is  stated  to  have 
weighed  64  ounces,  and  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Abercrombie  63  ounces; 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  error 
may  have  crept  in  through  the  use 
of  weights  of  differing  standards. 
If  not.  Sir  James's  brain,  whilst 
much  above  the  average,  did  not 
nearly  reach  those  of  the  celebrated 
men  we  have  mentioned;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  convolutions 
were  remarkably  numerous.  '*  They 
were,"  says  a  correspondent,  "twist- 
ing and  turning  around  on  each 
other  as  if  thev  could  not  find 
room  within  the  nead.  The '  Island 
of  Reil'  was  very  wonderful."— 
(rood  Health* 

Chloral  Hydrate.-— This  medi- 
cine has  now  taken  a  place  among 
the  standard  remedies.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  speedy  and  reliable  so- 
porific. In  moderate  doses  it  pro- 
duces sleep  almost  instiintly,  with- 
out occasioning^  the  torpor,  disa- 
greeable sensations,  and  other  ob- 
lectionable  results  of  opium,  and 
kindred  narcotics.  We  have  used 
it  in  delirium  tremens  with  the 
greatest  benefit  when  opium  had 
tailed,  and  we  have  heard  of  like 
good  results  from  other  practition- 
ers in  the  same  disease.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  will  maintain  a  high 
rank  among  the  reliable  hypnotics. 

lyONDON  Lancet. — ^The  I/)ndon 
Lancety    American     reprint,   is    a 


monthly  publication  of  all  the  im- 
portant papers,  lectures,  essays, 
Rospital  reports,  etc.  contained  in 
the  English  edition.  The  lancet  h 
the  leading  medical  journal  of  the 
world,  anu  the  reprint  should  be 
taken  by  all  of  our  physicians. 
Published  by  Wm.  Herald,  62  John 
St.,  New  York.    Terms,  $5  a-year. 

Hkarth  and  Home. — This  very 
popular  family  paper  commenced 
June  25th,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
sketches  entitled  Jethro  Throop'* 
Night  Thoughts  by  John  Thomas, 
who  is  no  other  than  Pktboi-eum 
V.  Nasby. 

Books  Received. — Surgical  Hkt 
moirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Collected  and  published  by  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commissioa. 
Edited  by  Frank  Hastings  Hamil- 
ton.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton. Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 
8vo.  pp.  600. 

A  Practical  and  Systematic  Trea- 
tise on  Fi'actures  and  Dislocatiou*. 
B\  A .  Jackson  Howe,  M .  D .,  lE^t 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  Cincinnati;  Charles  F. 
Wilstach&Co.    8vo.  pp.424. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
ferring a  lengthened  notice  oftlte 
above  works  until  our  next  issue. 

The  Young  Ship-Builders  of  Elm 
Jsland,--By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg, 
Author  of  '*  Lion  Ben  of  Elm  Is- 
land,'* &c.  Boston:  Lee  A  Shep- 
ard.    16  mo.  pp.  304. 

This  Book  is  written  for  bov$ 
and  forms  one  of  the  series  of  tlie 
**  Elm  Island  stories."  Boys  will 
find  it  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. All  the  publications  of  Leo 
&  Shepaitl  for  children  are  of  the 
very  best  class,  and  parents  will  <k» 
well  to  supply  their  young  Iblke' 
libraries  with  them. 

The  Portrait  in  nw  Uncle^a  Diaiu^ 
Boom,  and  other  Tales.  8vo-  pi^ 
107.    Faper  covers.    Price,  38  cts. 

Translated  from  the  French,  and 
first  published  in  America  in  Lit- 
telVs  Living  Age.  Contents :  Oliv- 
ia's Favor ;  a  Tale  of  Hollowe>n : 
Mrs.  Merridrew's  Fortune;  Iittl«» 
Miss  Deane ;  Late  for  Ti*ain. 

The  tales  are  good,  and  will  bi* 
enjoyed  by  the  readers  of  Action. 
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THE    IMAGINATION. 

By  J.  A.  Thackeb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Diseases  of  the 
Mind  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  Imagination  is  one  of  the  important  faculties  of  the  mind, 
as  will  readily  be  admitted  when  we  come  to  study  it.  Essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  some  of  the  others,  it  probably  affords 
more  pleasure  and  advantage  to  the  individual,  under  some 
circumstances,  than  any  other  faculty.  In  fact,  its  pleasures, 
being  akin  to  the  sensual,  are  more  keenly  felt  and  enjoyed. 
And  what  proves  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  when  all  other 
sources  are  cut  off,  is  worthy  our  consideration  and  study.  Per- 
haps, by  giving  it  our  attention,  we  may  be  able  to  enlarge  its 
field  of  usefulness,  and  heighten  and  improve  the  character  of 
the  gratifications  it  can  afford. 

In  declining  years,  when  the  sight  has  grown  dim,  the  hearing 
.dull,  and  all  the  other  senses  partake  of  the  general  decay,  shut- 
ting out  the  outer  world  with  all  of  its  delights — when  feeble 
body  and  weakened  mind  make  it  necessary  to  forego  the  active 
duties  of  life — when  old  friends  have  passed  away  and  commu- 
nion with  esteemed  ones  has  ceased — when  our  society  is  no 
longer  sought  for  and  our  words  no  longer  give  pleasure — finally, 
when  all  sources  of  comfort  must  be  from  within,  when  our 
world  does  not  extend  beyond  ourselves,  then  Imagination  comes 
to  our  relief,  and  prevents  us  from  sinking  down  to  the  grave 
joyless.  Scenes  of  happy  days  gone  by  rise  up  before  the  mind, 
and  we  are  carried  back  to  former  times-^to  the  days  of  our 
youth  and  vigor — and  we  live  over,  as  it  were,  our  life  again. 
23— Vol.  IU. 
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These  fantasies,  too,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  have  an  eadstence 
to  the  enfeebled  intellect,  and  impart  a  pleasure  oftentimes  more 
keen  than  was  ever  obtained  from  the  real. 

Again :  take  the  dying  soldier  on  the  battle  field,  or  him  who 
is  stricken  down  among  strangers  far  away  from  home,  relatives, 
or  friends.  How  oftentimes  does  Imagination  dispel  the  gloom 
that  would  otherwise  pervade  the  soul.  Friendless,  n^lected, 
dying — every  circumstance  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  dark 
despair — despair  such  as  to  make  the  soul  cry  aloud  in  agony — 
but  the  senses  becoming  dulled  and  the  blood  moving  sluggish- 
ly in  the  brain,  which  lets  fancy  reign,  gleams  of  light,  bright 
and  brilliant,  shine  in  upon  the  gloom,  and  the  darkness 
vanishes.  The  bitter  cold  and  the  howling  winds  are  no  longer 
felt ;  pain  ceases  to  rack  the  body ;  the  parched  throat  no  longtf 
craves  for  water.  The  sufferer  is  transported  to  his  home 
among  fHends  and  loved  ones.  He  hears  the  welcome  greet* 
ing,  he  feels  the  kiss  of  love  upon  his  cheek ;  the  fire  Mazes 
cheerfully  upon  the  hearth,  giving  out  its  genial  warmth ;  little 
ones  prattle  about  the  floor,  climb  into  his  lap,  and  express  their 
joy  at  his  return.  Not  an  alloy  of  discomfort  now  is  felt- 
nothing  but  the  most  pleasing  scenes  pass  before  the  mind  for 
contemplation ;  all  pain  and  sorrow  is  swallowed  up  in  them. 

It  is  related  of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  during  the  six 
years  between  1820-6, ''  that  the  prospect  of  their  native  home 
presented  itself  to  their  mind^s  eye,  like  the  /oto  morgana  to 
travelers  in  the  desert,  depicted  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
delusive  hues  which  a  morbid  fancy  could  suggest.  All  this 
was  often  in  the  most  violent  contrast  to  the  rude,  unciviliied, 
and  poverty-stricken  home,  which  their  better  reason  might  sug- 
gest as  the  sober  reality." — {Bucknill  and  Luke,) 

Goethe,  in  alluding  to  the  effect  of  imaginative  literatore  on 
the  heart  and  intellect,  says :  **  When  the  man  of  the  world  is 
devoting  his  days  to  wasting  melancholy  for  some  deep 
pointment,  or  in  the  ebullience  of  joy  is  going  out  to  meet 
happy  destiny,  the  lightly  moved  and  all  conceiving  spirit  of  flie 
poet  steps  forth  to  be  the  sun  from  night  to  day,  and,  with  soft 
transitions,  turns  his  heart  to  joy  or  woe.  From  his  heart,  its 
native  soil,  springs  up  the  lovely  flower  of  wisdom ;  and  if 
others  while  waking,  dream,  and  sre  pained  by  fantastic  ddo- 
•sions  from  their  every  sense,  he  passes  the  dream  of  life  like  one 
awake,  and  the  strangest  incidents  are  to  him  a  part  both  of  the 
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past  and  the  future.  And  thns  the  poet  is  at  once  a  teacher,  a 
prophet,  a  friend  of  Gods  and  men.  At  the  courts  of  kings,  at 
the  table  of  the  great,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound 
of  the  poet  was  heard,  when  the  ear  and  soul  was  shot  to  all 
beside ;  and  men  felt  as  we  do  when  delight  comes  over  ns,  and 
we  pause  with  rapture,  if,  among  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the 
▼olce  of  the  nightingale  starts  out  touching  and  strong.  The 
poets  found  a  home  in  every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the 
lowliness  of  their  position  exalted  them  the  more.  The  hero 
listened  to  their  songs,  and  the  conquerer  of  the  earth  did  rever- 
ence to  the  poet,  for  he  felt  that  without  poets,  his  own  wild  and 
vast  existence  would  pass  away  and  be  forgotten  forever." 

But  let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  faculty,  Imagina- 
tion, that  we  may  learn  something  about  it.  Mr.  Abercrombie 
states  that,  *'in  the  exercise  of  imagination,  we  take  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  real  scenes,  events,  or  characters,  and  com- 
bine them  anew  by  a  process  of  the  mind  itself,  so  as  to  form 
compounds  which  have  no  existence  in  nature."  No  new  ele- 
ments, therefore,  enter  into  the  creations  of  the  Imagination* 
Every  one  of  them  we  have  had  previous  knowledge  of  through 
one  or  more  of  the  five  senses.  The  artist  paints  a  landscape 
which  he  has  never  beheld,  yet  all  the  elements  entering  into  its 
composition  have  an  existence.  Streams,  rivulets,  rivers,  hills, 
mountains,  valleys,  fields,  and  trees  exist  in  nature,  and  have 
been  objects  of  sense,  and  have  been  studied  as  such.  The 
painter  arranges  these  in  relations  in  which  he  never  saw  tliem, 
excluding  all  defects,  and  thu&  depicts  a  landscape  more  beauti- 
fful  than  any  real  one.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  except  in 
the  combination.  And  even  in  the  combination  to  present  the 
highest  beauty,  the  greatest  grandeur,  nature  must  be  closely 
studied  and  patterned  alter.  The  effects  of  fictitious  scenery 
are  heightened  by  its  naturalness — ^by  its  apparant  harmony  with 
what  might  be.  Streams  must  not  be  made  to  flow  up  the 
mountain  sides,  nor  hills  placed  upon  tree  tops.  Nature  has  her 
laws  of  arFBngementy  and  her  order  must  be  followed.  The 
poet  creates  a  hero  that  never  lived,  yet  no  trait  is  possessed  by 
his  creation  which  men  have  not  been  known  to  have.  The 
combination  may  be  new — no  human  being  having  such — 
but  that  is  alL  If  the  fictitious  character  is  noble,  is  true,  is 
valiant,  real  men  are  formed  who  ai*e  true,  noble,  and  valiant,  but 
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may  not  be  possessed  of  that  measure  of  excellent  traits  unmod- 
ified by  others  which  the  former  are  made  to  have. 

Materialists  hold  that  since  all  knowledge  is  obtained  from 
without,  it  proves  conclusively  that  the  mind  is  the  result  of 
organization,  and  is  not.  an  immaterial  essence,  as  is  supposed 
by  many,  operating  through  the  brain  upon  the  external  world. 
They  reason  that  if  the  latter  hypothesis  were  true,  the  mind 
would  certainly  be  able  to  form  images  of  its  own ;  have  ideas 
for  which  it  was  not  indebted  to  any  physical  cause.  They  point 
to  the  fact,  which  they  assert  would  be  singular  upon  such  in 
assumption,  but  not  so  if  it  is  not  admitted,  that  men  cannot 
conceive  of  God  or  of  any  angelic  being  except  in  the  form  of 
man.  But  without  entering  upon  any  metaphysical  disoossion 
upon  the  subject — letting  every  one  hold  his  own  views  pro  or 
con — ^we  will  merely  state  the  fact,  that  all  representations  of  the 
deity  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time  have  been  in 
the  human  form.  Men  have  never  been  able  to  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  beautiful  or  more  noble  than  that  which  they  have 
seen;  tiian  that  of  which  they  have  obtained,  a  knowledge  of 
through  their  external  senses — and  therefore  the  figure  of  man, 
being  the  highest  type  of  excellence  of  all  others,  is  employed 
as  the  model  of  delineating  higher  existences.  Neither  can  any 
one  have  an  idea  of  qualities  which  he  has  not  learned  by  observa- 
vation  and  experience.  Ideas  of  good  and  bad,  with  their  vari- 
ous modifications,  have  all  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Upham,  in  his  '^  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered 
Mental  Action,''  states  that  D'Alcmbert  somewhere  intimates 
very  distinctly  that  the  relation  between  the  Imagination  and  the 
reasoning  power  is  a  very  close  one ;  "  and  suggests  farther,  in 
illustration  of  his  views,  that  Archimedes,  the  geometrician,  of 
all  great  men  of  antiquity,  is  best  entitled  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  Homer."  Now,  both  undoubtedly  imply  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  abstraction,  and  are  employed  in  framing  new  com- 
binations of  thought,  and  put  in  requisition  the  powers  of  asso- 
ciation, as  is  pointed  out  b}'  Mr.  Upham,  yet  they  difiTer  ^•eiy 
much.  It  is  true  that  ''  Homer  and  Shakspeaie  who,  by  com- 
mon CQUsent,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  poets,  could  not  have 
been  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  mind  which  constitute  the 
man  of  sound  judgment ;"  and  it  is  also  true,  that  "  Dante  and 
Milton,  wiUiout  mentioning  other  names,  men  who  were  emphat- 
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ically  kindred  geniuses  in  the  powers  of  the  Imagination,  were 
also  men  of  such  practical  tact,  men  of  such  discrimination  and 
general  capabilities  for  business,  that  thej  were  considered  suit- 
able persons  to  hold  high  stations,  and  to  exercise  important 
influence  in  the  political  movements  of  their  times."    But  the 
reasoning  power  in  such  instances  is  very  much  indebted,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  the  Imagination.    In  that  style  of  reason- 
ing made  use  of  in  mathematics  or  those  branches  of  philosophy 
to  which  it  is  collateral,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  them.    In  mathematical  reasoning  the  processes  are 
built  up  upon  a  few  axioms  or  what  are  termed  self-evident  pro- 
positions (self-evident  not  because  they  constitute  innate  ideas, 
for  they  have  been  acquired  in  early  life,  after  long  experience, 
but  because  their  nature  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  results  of 
observations  of  them  cannot  vary  under  any  circumstance  in  any 
age,)  and  the  order  of  these  must  be  exact  and  certain,  or  the 
result  sought  for  will  be  erroneous.    No  whim  or  fancy  can  be 
gratified  in  the  slightest  in  the  change  of  any  of  the  relations 
of  the  facts.    Twice  two  must  be  regarded  as  making  four 
yesterday,  to-morrow,  and  forever,  and  not  by  the  school-boy 
only,  who  is  just  learning  his  multiplication  table,  but  also  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.     Such  truths  differ  from  those  mentioned  by 
Cornelius  Nepos:  (De  vUa  ExeellerUium  Imperaiorum^^^ )    Hi  si  di- 
dicerint  nan  eadem  omnibus  esse  honesta  alque  turpia,  sed  omnia 
majorum  instiMis,  etc.      *       *      Quae  omnia  apud  nos  pariim 
in/amia,  partim  humilia  aique  ab  honeslate  remola  ponunlur.     Con- 
tra ea  pltraque  nostris  moribus  sunt  decora  quae  apud  illos  turpia 
putaniur.'^    Imagination,  however,  is  not  confined  merely  to  a 
few  abstract  truths,  but  takes  in  all  the  facts  of  nature,  and  these 
facts  may  be  combined  in  an  endless  variety,  without  doing 
violence  to  any  natural  law.    Again,  the  mathematician  arrives 
at  his  conclusions  by  a  comparatively  slow  process,  by  passing 
through  a  train  of  reasoning ;  but  the  artist,  for  instance,  detects 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape  or  of  a  picture  at  a  glance,  and,  unless 
he  is  a  metaphysician,  probably,  could  not  state  what  were  the 
reasons  of  his  conclusions.     Reasoning  and  Imagination,  too, 
differ  in  their  objects.     One  aims  to  give  us  a  knowledge,  of  the 
truth,  the  other  to  give  pleasure.     One  deals  with  facts  more  or 
less  probable,  the  other  deals  with  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
whether  they  correspond  to  reality  or  not.    Accordingly,  one 
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ascertains  what  is  true,  the  other  what  is  pos^ble ;  the  office  of 
the  one  is  to  inquire,  of  the  other,  to  create. — (t^i^kam). 

In  Imagination  the  emotions  play  an  important  part ;  in  fiKSt 
influencing  it  at  every  step— not  merely,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  states, 
the  selection  of  the  objects,  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
idealized.  "•  In  liie  higher  efforts  of  the  ImaginatioD,''  he  says* 
^' the  mind  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  class  of  sesiaatLoiial 
ideas,  as  with  those  of  the  intellectual  character ;  and  the  coUo- 
cationj  analysis  and  comparison  of  these,  by  which  new  forsis 
and  combinations  are  suggested  to  the  mind,  inrolve  the  exercise 
of  the  same  powers  as  those  concerned  in  acts  of  reasoning;  but 
they  are  exercised  in  a  different  way.  Whilst  the  Imagination 
thus  depends  upon  the  intellectual  powers  for  all  its  higher  opet- 
ations,  the  understanding  may  be  said  to  be  equally  indebted  to 
the  Imagination,  for  the  ideal  combinations  are  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  latter,  do  not  merely  engage  the  attention  of  the 
artist,  who  aims  to  develop  them  in  material  fonn8«  but  are  the 
great  sources  of  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness possessed  by  our  race — operating  alike  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  by  suggesting  those  pictures  of  the  future  which  are  ever 
before  our  eyes,  and  are  our  animating  springs  of  action  with  their 
visions  of  enjoyment  never  perhaps  to  be  fully  realized,  and  thdr 
prospects  of  anticipated  evil  that  often  prove  to  be  an  exaggeratioa 
of  the  reality ;  promoting  the  investigation  of  sciences,  that  are 
gradually  unfolding  the  sublime  plan  on  which  the  universe  is 
governed;  and  leading  to  a  continual  aspiration  after  those 
highest  forms  of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  which  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  purity  and  love."  In  this  way  Imagina- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  that  hope  which  is 
the  "anchor  of  the  soul,"  without  which  man  would  be  most 
miserable.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  future  portrayed  before  his 
mind's  eye  that  awakens  in  him  his  ambition,  and  nerves  him  to 
press  onward  for  its  attainment.  Year  after  year,  year  after 
year,  though  its  rewards  may  flee  before  him  and  keep  beyond  his 
reach,  yet  be  never  slackens  his  pace  in  pursuit  of  them  so  long 
as  they  keep  within  his  vision.  Sad  indeed,  oftentimes,  becomes 
his  condition  when  it  proves  but  a  bubble  he  is  striving  for,  and, 
bursting,  disappears  from  his  sight.  Hope  expires  and  life  be- 
comes a  burden.  The  youth  starting  out  in  life  paints  in  bril- 
liant colors  the  results  of  his  success  in  the  future,  and,  stimula- 
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ted  and  streDgthe&ed  by  hope,  he  vigorously  sets  forth  in  the 
employment  of  the  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  though  time 
wears  on  without  reward  for  his  labors,  yet  he  is  not  discoura- 
ged— ^imagining  that  they  will  soon  be  realized,  he  passes  through 
manhood,  middle  age,  and  not  until  the  grave  is  ready  to  receive 
him  in  tottering  old  age  does  he  awak^i  to  the  thought  that  it 
has  been  a  dream.  But  although  it  may  all  have  been  a 
dream  so  far  as  the  realization  of  his  hopes  is  concerned,  yet  it 
may  be  different  in  regard  to  other  results.  Wealth,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  civilization,  etc.,  may  have  been  advanced  forward 
no  little  in  their  progress. 

The  fact  that  the  emotions  give  bias  and  direction  to  the  Ima- 
gination, we  have  evidence  of  continually  about  us.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  imaginative  faculties  in  an  individual 
can  not  be  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  high  standard  in  an}'  field. 
The  taste  for  poetrj,  for  painting,  for  fictitious  narrative,  for 
music,  exhibits  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  those  depart- 
ments which  has  its  origin  in  the  emotions.  Cultivation  gives 
polish  and  vigor,  but  can  not  create  nor  add.  Homer  was  bom 
a  poet.  His  love  of  the  relation  of  the  heroic  in  verse  was  not 
acquired,  but  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  in  seeking  its  grati- 
fication he  exerted  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind.  It  is  singu- 
lar how  the  talent  accompanies  the  desire.  The  sublime  concep- 
tions had  to  have  appropriate  language  to  give  them  the  expres- 
sion in  the  manner  desired,  and  we  find  it  is  given.  The  artist' 
loving  the  beautiful  as  he  sees  it  in  the  works  of  nature,  must 
have  the  skill  to  depict  it  upon  the  canvass,  and  we  find  be  is 
not  lacking.  In  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all,  even  the  business 
pursuits  of  life  the  selection  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  by  an  individual,  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  bias 
given  to  the  Imagination.  This  holds  good  not  only  with  noble 
but  ignoble  callings.  It  is  the  depicted  results  in  the  mind,  or 
tlic  gratifications  expected  in  following  it,  that  determines  the 
choice.  Even  the  depraved  man  pictures  to  himself  the  plea- 
sures which  will  accrue  to  him  from  his  crimes. 

Imagination  being  the  reproduction  of  facts  already  known, 
and  combining  them  anew  so  as  to  form  new  compounds  which 
have  no  existence  in  nature,  it  follows  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
memory ;  and  that  we  will  imagine  correctly  or  incorrectly  very 
much  as  this  faculty  has  been  properly  cultivated  or  not  and 
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stored  with  knowledge.  He  who  is  in  possessiou  of  but  few 
facts,  and  those  remembered  badly,  can  evidently  create  but  veiy 
imperfect  images.  *^  As  we  perceive  more  accurately,"  says  Mr. 
Maudsley,  ^'  so  shall  we  remember  more  correctly,  judge  more 
soundly,  and  imagine  more  truly.  The  habit  of  hasty  and  in- 
exact observation,  the  unwarranted  blending  of  residua  that  are 
not  truly  like,  is  necessarily  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  remem- 
bering wrongly  ;  and  the  habit  of  remembering  wrongly  is  of 
necessity  the  cause  of  an  incorrect  judgment  and  erroneous  Ima- 
gination: exact  internal  correspondence  to  external  relations 
being  the  basis  of  an  Imagination  true  to  nature."  Says  Sweden- 
borg  (Animal  Kinffdom)^  ^'  In  proportion  as  the  memory  is 
enriched  and  provided  with  materials,  in  the  same  proportion 
the  rational  mind,  if  backed  by  a  happy  genius,  will  be  able 
skilfully,  felicitously,  and  approximately,  and  agreeably  to  the 
truth,  to  distribute  its  analyses  into  series,  to  a^ust  and  con- 
clude them,  of  many  analytic  conclusions  again  to  form  new 
analyses,  and  in  the  end  to  evolve  its  ultimate  analyses."  We 
have  daily  experience  of  the  grossly  exaggerated  portrayings  of 
the  imaginations  of  persons  who  habitually  mt«remember  what- 
ever is  presented  before  them.  Unable  to  properly  discriminate 
the  like  and  the  unlike,  or,  if  they  have  perceived  the  differencCt 
soon  forgetting  it,  they  assimilate  into  one  idea  those  things 
which  should  have  constituted  two  or  more,  and  reproduce  them 
as  such.  With  them,  for  example,  all  trees  are  alike,  and,  in 
painting  a  landscape,  they  would  not  improbably  place  the  fruit 
tree  in  the  forest  and  the  forest  tree  in  the  garden.  Cause  and 
effect,  too,  with  such  persons  soon  lose  their  relations,  and  are 
reproduced  in  the  most  confused  manner.  *^  But  it  docs  not 
follow,"  as  Swedenborg  says,  "  th^  a  powerful  memory  is 
always  accompanied  with  ability,  or  by  an  understanding  of 
equal  grasp.  For  the  faculty  of  reducing  the  contents  of  memory 
to  order,  is  a  fresh  intellectual  requisite.  An  edifice  is  not 
erected  simply  b}'^  the  accumulation  of  implements,  bricks,  tiles, 
and  other  materials.  These  and  skill  must  be  tasked  to  put  all 
things  together  in  their  places." 

Mr.  Upham  mentions,  among  the  defects  of  the  mind,  a 
deficiency  of  the  Imagination,  and  stjles  those  thus  lacking» 
•*  matter  of  fact  men,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term."  We 
.know  that  many  persons  have  not  much  poetry  or  romance  in- 
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them,  as  it  is  termed,  but,  that  such  are  without  Imagination,  we 
deny.  The  fictitious  does  not  constitute  the  whole  field  of  the 
Imagination,  by  any  means.  It  is  one  department,  but  there  are 
others.  He  who  can  accurately  analyze  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  recombine  them  into  new  forms,  and,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  foresee  their  realization,  is  not,  by  any  means,  deficient 
in  Imagination — on  the  contrary,  his  imaginative  faculties  are  of 
the  highest  order.  Such  a  one,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand that  '^  there  may  be  truth  and  beauty,  standing  imperish- 
able and  beaming  with  radiance,  and  yet  without  the  substantial 
and  literal  realization  of  any  thing  which  profiteth  the  body," 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  Imagination  has  another  direction, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  able  to  make  much  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  while  the  *^  flute  of  Burns,  sounding  in  its  simplicity  from 
his  native  Ayr,  may  prove  a  mystery,"  yet,  in  its  own  field, 
where  the  emotions  place  it,  it  may  delight  to  contemplate  and 
depict  beauties  which  may  be  realized.  It  is  erroneous  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  presume  that  because  a  particular  bias  has 
been  given  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  that  they  are  defective. 
The  poets,  themselves,  differ  in  the  character  of  their  Imagina- 
tions. Such  as  Homer  and  Milton  direct  their  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  those  things  which  arc  grand,  lofly  and  subl.ime ; 
while  others  delight  to  warble  the  songs  of  love  and  describe 
tlie  tender  feelings  of  the  heart  when  filled  with  this  passion. 
But  the  latter  cannpt  be  regarded  as  less  imaginative  than  the 
former.  Both  equally  appreciat.e  the  beauties  of  the  class  to 
which  their  emotive  functions  incline  their  Imaginations. 

When  the  emotions  are  disordered,  the  Imagination  is  affected 
also ;  and  that,  too,  even  when  the  reasoning  powers  are  intact. 
We  thus  perceive  how  the  judgment  may  be  influenced  by  the 
feelings.  No  one  of  the  departments  of  the  mind  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  but  acts  in  conjunction  with,  and  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  in  subordination  to  the  others.  Madam 
De  Stael  says  of  Rousseau  :  **  Sometimes  he  would  part  with 
you  with  all  his  former  affection ;  but,  if  an  expression  had 
escaped  you  which  might  bear  an  unfavorable  construction,  he 
would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it 
for  a  month,  add  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you  Hence 
there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  the  light 
which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  sufiScient  to  efface  the 
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wrong  impressions  which  had  taken  place  so  gradually  in  Ms 
mind.  It  was  exremely  difficult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an 
intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word,  a  gesture  furnished  him 
matter  of  profound  meditation;  he  connected  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstances  like  so  many  mathematical  propositions,  and 
conceived  his  conclusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
demonstration. 

*^ I  believe,"  she  further  states,  ''that  the  Imagination  was 
the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  absorbed  all  the 
rest.  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
might  be  said  more  properly  to  have  passed  in  his  mind  than 
without  him ;  a  mode  of  being  one  should  have  thought  that 
ought  to  have  secured  him  from  distrust,  as  it  prevented  him 
from  observation ;  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from 
attempting  to  observe ;  it  only  rendered  his  observation  errone- 
ous. That  his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt  after  having 
read  his  works ;  but  his  Imagination  sometimes  interposed  between 
his  reason  and  his  affections,  and  destro3^ed  their  influence :  he 
appeared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility,  but  it  was  because  he 
did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them 
with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would  have  been  more  aifected  than 
ours-"  It  is  very  evident  from  the  history  here  given  us,  that 
M.  Rousseau's  emotive  functions,  being  disordered,  probably  by 
some  physical  derangement,  reacted  injuriously  upon  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him,  and  begot  in  him  ideas  which  failed 
to  properly  represent  the  facts,  and  these  brought  before  the 
mind  in  Imagination,  led  to  a  wrong  judgment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  nature  stimulate  the  Im- 
agination and  affects  the  character  of  a  whole  people,  has  been 
very  well  described  by  a  number  of  writers.  The  undue  inflam- 
ing of  this  faculty  by  such  causes,  results  in  the  discouragement 
of  knowodge  and  in  the  encouragement  of  superstition.  Hence, 
in  those  countries  where  those  physical  events  exist  to  the 
greatest  extent,  which  increase  the  insecurity  of  man  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  tempests,  hurricanes,  pestilences,  etc. 
we  find  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  most  abject  superstition. 
Such  phenomena  impress  man  with  awe  and  fill  him  with  terror. 
Before  the  forces  of  nature,  before  he  understands  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  he  feels  perfectly  helpless,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  powcrlessness  he  falls  down  and  wor- 
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ships  the  imaginary  causes  of  his  sufferings.  ^'  He  deifies  tftie 
powers  of  nature,  builds  altai*s  to  propitiate  the  angry  Neptune, 
and  by  offering  a  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  him, 
•yen  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  hopes  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  Phoe- 
bus Apollo,  and  to  stay  the  clang  of  his  silver  bow."  *^  Human 
power  failing,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  ^'  superhuman  power  is  called 
in ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  present ; 
and  there  grows  up  among  the  people  those  feelings  of  awe,  and 
of  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is  based,  and  without 
which  no  superstition  can  exist"  The  feeling  of  fear  occupies 
the  whole  mind,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  Judgment 
to  act.  £ven  when  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is 
this  the  case.  We  find  the  following  statement  in  a  description 
of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  as  given  in  a  note 
of  one  of  the  authors  we  have  quoted:  ^'  It  is  necessary  for  a 
person  to  place  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the 
progressive  elevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  majestic 
splendor  of  the  cloud-capt  Himalaya,  formed  so  grand  a  pictui*e, 
that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  dread  rather 
than  of  pleasure."  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the  Tyrol,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues 
the  minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention 
of  many  superstitious  legends. 

From  his  earliest  history  man  has  been  accustomed  to  idealize 
jAiaginary  causes  of  phenomena  he  does  not  understand,  and 
ascribe  to  them  a  supernatural  origin.  Sometimes  these  are 
but  qualities,  and,  created  into  entities,  in  the  future  govern  the 
intellect.  Ideas  being  organized  results — the  organic  structure 
of  the  nerve  vesicles  having  been  changed — we  perceive  how 
difficult  it  is  to  overcome  the  errors  of  the  past  Truth  finds  a 
lodgment  only  by  degrees,  for  the  physical  structure  has  to  be 
changed  in  ioio  before  it  can  triumph.  It  can  not  be  ascribed  to 
deficiency  in  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  that  the  Christian 
missionary  can  not  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  worship- 
ping the  gods  they  themselves  have  created,  and  persuade  them 
to  embrace  a  religion  not  repugnant  to  common  sense,  for  the 
natives  of  China  and  Hindostan  display  too  much  intelligence  in 
other  respects.  The  reason  is  that  these  people  have  been  reared 
with  their  impressions  fastened   upon — organized  into — their 
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bodily  structare,  and  therefore  can  not  be  changed.  It  is  only 
by  the  operations  of  truth  upon  new  generations,  under  other 
circumstances,  that  it  can  be  expected  to  be  slowly  established. 
Missionaries  have  repeatedly  informed  us  that  they  based  all 
their  hopes  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  heathen  lands 
upon  the  influences  they  might  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
young — that  the  middle  aged  and  old,  as  a  general  rule,  were 
be3'ond  their  reach.  A  rapid  revolution  in  the  views  of  a  whole 
people  occurs  only  now  and  then,  as  it  was  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  opinion  held  about  slavery ;  but  then  the  causes 
which  bring  it  about  in  such  instances  are  of  the  most  violent 
character,  and  may  be  expected  to  have  a  proportionately  more 
rapid  effect.  But  even  in  the  example  mentioned  other  causes 
had  been  operating  for  many  years,  and  had  made  great  advance- 
ment in  their  progress. 

But  farther,  in  regard  to  the  influence  which  the  aspects  of 
nature  exert  in  stimulating  the  Imagination.  In  those  countries 
outside  of  Europe  and  our  own,  where  they  exist  to  a  ^eater 
extent,  we  find  the  largest  amount  of  ignorance  and  the  grossest 
superstition.  Especially  in  the  torrid  regions  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  the  most  grand  and  appalling.  There  lofty 
mountains  rise  high  above  the  clouds;  volcanoes  i)oar  forth  their 
flames  and  burning  lava;  earthquakes  shake  the  earth,  and  scat- 
ter destruction  and  death  on  all  around ;  horrid  pestilences  spring 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground,  and  carry  away  thousands^ 
nearly  depopulating  sometimes  whole  cities;  immense  forests 
exist,  almost  interminable  in  their  extent,  filled  with  the  most 
ferocious  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles.  Every  circnmstauce  is 
of  a  kind  to  appal  and  impress  the  individual  with  a  feeling  of 
utter  insignificance  on  his  part,  and  of  inability  to  help  himsclfl 
Unable  to  find  relief  in  his  own  powers,  it  is  no  wonder  he  calls 
for  aid  from  unknown  sources.  Cast  upon  the  world  with  no 
experience,  no  intelligence,  no  mind,  but  having  the  capability 
of  organizing  one,  he  is  necessarily  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  his  mind,  built  up  under  such  circum- 
stances, tenaciously  clings  to  the  ideas  thus  begotten  in  him- 
Cruelty  seeming  to  animate  all  about  him,  he  endows  with  attri- 
butes of  fierceness  the  gods  which  his  Imagination  creates,  and 
renders  to  them  the  most  servile  worship.  The  attributes  thus 
bestowed  contrast  markedly  with  those  imputed  to  the  one  God 
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of  Christian  lands  and  more  genial  climes — eternal  love  and 
>ncrcy  to  all  His  creatures. 

From  what  is  stated  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  supersti- 
tion is  engendered  by  undue  stimulation  of  the  Imagination,  so 
as  to  produce  fear  and  apprehension,  and  how  ignorance  results. 
The  production  of  the  first  follows  from  the  effort  to  account  for 
phenomena  when  there  is  entire  ignorance  of  natural  laws ;  and 
these  being  accounted  for  under  such  conditions  on  hypotheses 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  all  further  investigation  comes 
to  an  end.  Indeed,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  make  further 
speculation  a  matter  of  impiety,  and  cut  off  all  further  research. 
The  understanding  is  thus  tyrannized  over  in  time  to  come  b^' 
the  creations  of  the  Imagination.  What  a  terrible  tyranny  it  is! 
how  strong  are  its  chains,  and  how  unrelentingly  does  it  bind 
them  about  the  intelligence ! 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the 
imagination.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  an  important  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  worthy  of  study.  It  contributes  not  only  to 
our  highest  pleasures,  but  affords  the  greatest  benefits.  Given 
a  proper  direction  by  appropriate  means,  and  it  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  actions  which  oftentimes  result  in  the  greatest  good 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  world — ^bestowing  blessings  even 
when  such  were  not  the  motive ;  for  the  labors  of  the  man  ambi- 
tious  for  wealth  or  renown  not  unfrequently  clear  away  obstacles 
to  human  progress,  and  open  up  avenues  to  happiness  whicli 
before  were  closed  and  unknown.  The  reason,  too,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  much  indebted  to  jit,  directing  it,  and  presenting  before 
it  subjects  for  reflection.  But  what  is  potent  for  good  is  also 
potent  for  evil.  Improperly  stimulated  it  begets  ignorance  and 
superstition,  with  all  the  evils  which  follow  them.  The  world 
has  been  stayed  for  centuries  in  its  onward  march  of  progress 
by  the  falsity  of  its  testimony — representing  the  unreal  as. real. 
The  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  however,  iS;  a  sure  means  of 
counteracting  its  evil  influence^ ;  and,  with  these  overcome,  its 
cultivation  in. its  different  departments  yields  not  only  profit, 
but  culture  and  refinement,  making  life  more  pleasant  by  smooth- 
ing its  rugged  paths. 
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ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.    PARACENTESIS.    DEATH  FROM  PERITO- 
NITIS THE  THIRD  DAY. 

By  R.  Z.  SsRDB,  M.  D.  Hllliard.  Ohio. 

I  was  called  in  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  of  this  place,  Jnne  9, 
1870,  to  see  Mrs.  D.,  aged  about  thirty,  mother  of  two  children. 
Had  enjoyed  good  health  until  since  the  birth  of  the  last  child, 
five  months  before.  There  was  some  trouble  during  the  last 
labor,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the 
midwife  who  was  in  attendance,  more  than  that  there  was  *'  pro- 
fuse flooding/'  and  ''great  prostration."  Immediately  alter 
this  the  abdomen  began  to  enlarge — the  nature  of  the  enlarge- 
ment not  being  understood  by  the  physician  in  attendance. 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  J.,  the  abdomen  was 
distended  to  twice  the  size  of  a  woman  at  full  term ;  countenance 
very  anxious;  pulse  160  and  hardly  perceptible;  extremities 
cold;  respiration  hurried,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  speedy  dissoln-- 
tion,  if  not  relieved  in  a  short  time. 

By  percussion  I  immediately  diagnosed  hydro-peritonitis,  and 
advised  tapping.  I  was  doubtflil  whether  the  patient  would 
survive  the  operation.  But  it  was  mine  as  well  as  Dr.  J.'s 
opinion  that  she  would  not  live  through  the  night  unless  relieved. 
Of  course  I  did  not  expect  to  realize  a  permanent  cure ;  but  only 
hoped  to  prolong  life.  .  One  hour  before  I  proposed  operating  I 
ordered  a  full  dose  tinct.  opii  and  about  all  the  rye  whisky  the 
patient  could  stand.  We  returned  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  found 
the  patient  in  much  better  condition.  Pulse  still  rapid,  but 
much  stronger ;  countenance  somewhat  flushed,  and  extremities 
warm;  patient  very  anxious  that  the  operation  should  be  at 
once  performed.  I  performed  the  usual  operation  in  median  line, 
about  two  inches  below  umbilicus,  with  a  trocar  of  good  size, 
at  the  same  time  supporting  the  abdominal  parieties  by  a  broad 
bandage,  held  behind  by  two  assistants.  While  the  fluid  was 
escaping,  the  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  patient  were 
truly  touching,  she  exclaiming  several  times  that  she  **  felt  per- 
fectly happy." 

The  operation  was  well  borne,  and  patient  was  put  to  bed 
much  relieved.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster, 
pad  and  bandage,  an  opiate  administered,  and  we  retired.  Some- 
thing over  four  gallons  was  withdrawn. 
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June  10th,  7  ▲.  m. — Found  that  she  had  obtained  a  good 
night^s  rest,  was  cheerful,  and  expressed  herself  much  better ; 
wound  looked  well.  Ordered  light  diet,  opium  and  perfect  rest. 
Dr.  J.  visited  patient  at  6  p.  h.,  and  informed  me  that  she  was 
not  doing  so  well  as  we  had  hoped.  The  bandage  had  become 
loose,  and  considerable  more  fluid  had  escaped  through  the  day. 
There  was  some  pain  in  umbilical  region,  with  tympanitis; 
bowels  were  constipated ;  bladder  had  been  evacuated  with  great 
difficulty  and  severe  pain,  but  without  use  of  catheter. 

June  11th. — I  visited  the  patient  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  peritonitis  had  set  in. 

Face  was  haggard  and  pale ;  legs  and  arms  cold  almost  to  the 
body ;  pulse  so  last  that  it  could  scarcely  be  counted,  and  very 
compressible ;  breathing  very  hurried,  with  that  occasional  fore- 
boding sigh,  which  betokened  approaching  dissolution;  legs 
were  retracted,  and  abdomen  very  hot  and  distended.  If  we 
attempted  to  move  the  patient  it  brought  forth  the  most  agoniz- 
ing screams.  Teeth  were  tightly  clenched,  so  we  could  not 
administer  medicine  per  orem,  we  therefore  gave  tinct  opii 
and  terebinthina  per  enema.  She  became  quiet  in  a  short  time. 
She  died  at  10  o^ clock,  p.  m.    An  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained. 

I  have  been  somewhat  tedious  in  reporting  this  case,  and  I 
think  it  teaches  us  an  important  lesson,  viz.,  that  when  we  fail 
after  a  brief  trial  of  hydragogues  and  diuretics  to  remove  dropsy, 
we  should  resort  at  once  to  the  trocar,  for  we  know  that  by  its 
judicious  use  life  is  made  easy  and  often  greatly  prolonged. 


ON  THE  INJECTION  OF  FERRI  PERSULPHAS  IN  PLACENTA 

PREVIA. 

By  H.  Beauchahf,  M.  D.,  Hamilton,  O. 

I  wish  to  offer,  through  your  journal,  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject  named  in  the  caption  of  this  article,  with  a  statement  of 
my  reasons  for  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  and  a  hope  that 
it  will  be  tested  by  the  profession. 

Conceding  to  this  iron  the  power  of  coagulating  blood,  I  pro- 
pose to  inject  the  liquor  ferri  persulphas  into  the  detached  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta,  and  to  repeat,  as  fresh  portions  are 
detached,  with  a  firm  expectation  to  arrest  or  hold  in  check  the 
hemorrhage  until  delivery  can  be  effected.    If  the  child  in  these 
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caecB  loses  its  life  by  hemorrhage  from  the  open  placental  ves- 
sels, I  claim  that  we  can,  by  the  means  named,  arrest  the  bleed- 
ing by  coagulating  the  blood  in  the  detached  portion  of  the 
placenta,  and  that  the  circulation  will  be  carried  on  through  the 
imdetoched  part  until  such  time  as  we  may  effect  its  delivery. 

Adopting  the  theory  that  the  blood  comes  from  the  detached 
placental  surface,  is  not  the  mother  drained  of  her  life  current 
by  and  through  the  foetal  circulation — ^the  blood  passing  ftom 
her  uterine  vessels  into  the  undetached  portion  of  the  placenta, 
thence  to  the  child,  and  back  and  out  through  the  detached  part, 
aided  by  the  additional  force  of  the  foetal  heart — 140  pulsations 
to  the  minute  ?  (Here,  perhaps,  the  success  said  to  have  followed 
the  entire  separation  of  the  placenta,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  has  its  explanation.) 

In  treating  of  cases  where  no  hemorrhage  had  occurred, 
although  the  placenta  was  situated  over  the  os,  M.  Moreau  said, 
*'  that  in  all  the  reported  cases  he  had  a  knowledge  of,  the  child 
was  dead ;  and  he  attributed  the  an*est  or  absence  of  hemorrhage 
to  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  foetal  vessels." 

Now,  if  the  child  be  alive,  according  to  this  view,  the  mother 
is  depleted  at  the  rate  of  140  pulsation^  to  the  minute  out  ot 
vessels  larger  than  the  arteries  of  her  wrist,  which,  if  severed, 
would  bleed  her  beyond  recovery  in  a  short  time. 

Accepting  the  theory  that  the  blood  comes  from  the  surface  of 
the  uterus,  from  which  the  placenta  is  detached,  the  injection 
will  come  in  contact  with  this  surface,  and  check  or  arrest  the 
flow. 

We  certainly  lose  the  child,  in  most  cases,  from  this  partial  or 
entire  separation  under  the  old  management ;  and  may  we  not, 
by  the  means  here  proposed,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  co^ 
ton-wool  or  sponge  tampon,  saturated  with  the  persulphate, 
save  the  life  of  the  child. 

Entire  detachment  may  save  the  mother,  but  arresting  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  first  by  coagulation,  leaving  undetached  as 
much  of  the  placenta  as  will  adhere  until  we  can  deliver,  may 
save  the  child  also. 

I  present  these  views  for  trial,  with  a  strong  hope  that  success 
may  attend  their  adoption. 
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THERAPEUTIC  NOTE  ON  CHLORAL. 

By  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  gives  (Med.  Times  and  Oazette^  Jan.  1,  1870) 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experience  with  chloral.  He 
thinks  that  this  remedy  will  prove  of  immense  value  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 

"  Hitherto,"  he  states,  '*  I  have  principally  employed  it  as  an 
hypnotic  and  anodyne.  In  sufficient  doses  I  have  found  it,  as  a 
general  law,  as  sure  a  producer  of  sleep  and  soother  of  pain  as 
opium  or  any  of  its  preparations.  It  is  usually  swifter  in  the 
induction  of  its  narcotism,  more  tranquil  in  its  action,  and  more 
prolonged  in  its  effects  than  opiates  are  when  taken  as  hypnotics ; 
but  above  all,  it  seems  in  a  great  measure  free  from  some  of  the 
minor  drawbacks  and  disagreeable  accompaniments  produced  by 
a  full  and  large  dose  of  opium.  In  this  respect  it  appears  to  me 
to  fulfill  successfully  the  indications  which  I  predicted  in  the 
extract  above  given,  of  being  a  narcotic  as  powerful,  and  indeed 
more  powerful,  than  opium,  'yet  without  either  its  direct  con- 
stipating effects,  or  its  indirect  tendency  to  excite  subsequent 
nausea,  vomiting,  etc.'  The  sleep  induced  by  a  full  dose  of 
it  steals  on  without  any  premonitory  symptoms.  It  is  usually 
deeper,  and  3'et  more  quiet  and  calm,  than  that  produced  by 
opium ;  and  it  does  not  leave  subsequently  the  thirst,  dry  throat 
and  tongue,  disturbance  of  stomach  and  appetite,  and  langour  of 
mind  as  well  as  body,  which  most  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  Qf  opium  commonly  feel  after  a  deep  and  narcotic  dose  of 
that  drug. 

"  Ever  and  anon  cases  are  well  known  to  occur  in  practice  in 
which  patients  declare  their  inability  to  take  opium  in  any  form 
without  suffering  severely  from  nausea,  faintne^s,  restlessness, 
and  other  evil  effects.  In  several  such  cases  I  have  now  used 
chloral  as  an  hypnotic  with  perfect  success.  A  patient  here  at 
present  from  New  York  assures  me  that  the  preparations  of 
opium  and  other  vegetable  anodynes  have  always  acted  upon  her 
as  poisons,  and  without  producing  their  usual  hypnotic  effects. 
*  Such,'  she  writes  me,  •  being  my  experience  of  anodynes^  I  was 
unwilling,  as  you  remember,  to  take  chloral,  and  hoped  nothing 
whatever  from  it.  It  was  administered  to  me  in  two  half-doses,, 
[thirty  grains  each  ;]  the  first  dose,  taken  in  the  day  time,  with 
light  in  the  room  and  m}'  people  walking  about,  did  not  put  me 
to  sleep,  but  it  soothed  and  calmed  me  completely.  The  second 
dose,  given  at  night,  was  followed  by  nearly  four  hours  of  natu- 
ral and  refreshing  sleep.  I  felt  neither  giddiness  nor  heaviness 
on  waking,  and  neither  then  nor  later  did  I  experience  anj'  sen- 
sation of  nausea  as  after  other  anodynes.' 

"  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  under  my  care  an  old  patient,. 

24— Vol.  III. 
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a  lady  of  great  sensitiveness  and  intellectual  power,  from  one  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England.  When  last  in  Edinburgh  she 
was  the  subject  of  a  slight  operation,  and  twice  took  a  dose  of 
chloral  at  night  to  induce  rest.  She  slept  under  it  quietly  and 
refreshingly,  far  beyond  her  usual  breakfast  hour.  Opium,  hen- 
bane, and  other  anodynes  had,  when  used,  generally  induced  in 
her  disturbed  sleep,  occasional  sleep-talking,  and  sometimes 
somnambulism.  A  few  days  before  coming  on  this  last  occasion 
to  Edinburgh,  she  had  a  conversation  with  her  mother  regarding 
the  kind  of  monument  which  they  would  erect  over  the  grave  of 
her  father,  who  died  two  or  three  months  since.  That  same  day 
she  had  traveled  up  from  Wales,  felt  ill,  and  had  given  to  her  a  dose 
of  henbrane  towards  bed-time,  with  the  hope  of  producing  rest. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  her  husband  was  awoke  by  the  ringing 
of  his  door  bell,  a  shower  of  small  stones  launched  against  his 
bedroom  window,  and  the  dog  barking  within.  On  rushing 
down  and  opening  the  door  he  found  his  wife,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  in  bed,  standing  outside.  The  henbrane  draught  had  pro- 
duced a  fit  of  sleep-walking.  After  her  husband  and  she  had 
fallen  asleep  she  had  risen,  dressed  herself  in  her  day  clothes 
over  her  night  clothes,  removing  for  that  purpose  her  bonnet  and 
muff  out  of  their  special  receptacles,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
and  wet  night,  had  walked  off  to  a  distance  of  two  miles.  She 
awoke  with  her  left  hand  holding  her  two  gloves  within  her  muff, 
and  the  right  hand  grasping  the  cold  iron  handle  of  the  inner 
gate  of  the  churchyard  in  which  her  father  had  recently  been 
buried.  After  using  the  chloral  she  expressed  to  me  great  satis- 
faction at  the  idea  that  she  had  now  a  medicine  which  seemed  to 
produce  nothing  but  a  tranquil  sleep,  quite  different  from  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  narcotics  which  she  had  previously 
taken;  and  two  days  ago  I  saw  an  order  from  England  at  the 
apothecary's  for  several  doses  to  be  forwarded  to  her. 

"  Sometimes  chloral  produces  its  hypnotic  effects  when  opium, 
from  its  long-continued  use,  had  ceased  to  do  so.  To  a  patient 
who  has  had  daily  morphia  injected  subcutaneously  for  some 
years  for  neuralgia  of  the  side  under  the  hands  of  different  prac- 
titioners, my  assistant.  Dr.  Bell,  gave  at  my  request  a  drachm 
dose  of  chloral.  Latterly"  a  grain  of  morphia  has  been  injected 
daily  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  pain,  but  without  producing 
sleep.  She  swallowed  the  dose  of  chloral  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  asked  to  lie  down  in  bed.  I  saw  her  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  deeply  asleep;  and  the  lifting  of  one  eyelid  to 
look  at  the  dilated  pupil  did  not  awaken  her.  She  awoke  out  of 
the  slumber  free  from  her  neuralgia. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  contra-indications  to  the  em- 
ployment of  chloral  when  used  for  somniferous  purposes.  Even 
in  head  and  chest  affections,  where  I  should  have  been  chary 
of  having  recourse  to  opium  as  a  hypnotic,  I  have  employeii 
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chloral  with  perfect  success.  The  contraindications  to  opium 
offered  by  a  tendency  to  constipation,  etc.,  do  not  exist  against 
chloral. 

"  Like  all  other  remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  it  will  no  doubt 
occasionally  fail  to  produce  its  desired  effect ;  but  as  seldom  so, 
perhaps,  as  most  of  them.  In  a  few  instances  the  sleep  induced 
by  it  has  been  dreamy  and  hysterical,  particularly  when  the  pa- 
tient was  not  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude ;  but  these  are 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

**  In  the  present  remarks  I  have  spoken  specially  of  the  som- 
niferous or  h3'pnotic  powers  of  chloral.  I  have  used  it  for  other 
purposes,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  them  at  pres- 
ent. It  will  not  fulfill  all  the  many  and  almost  endless  indica- 
tions for  which  opium  is  used  in  medicine;  but  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  anodyne 
in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  hysteralgia,  dysmenorrhoea,  pleuro- 
dynia, etc.,  and  in  the  pains  attendant  upon  cancer  and  acute 
local  inflammations.  In  some  cases  of  irritable  bladder  and 
chronic  cystitis  I  have  found  it  to  give  the  patient  much  longer 
and  more  perfect  rest  than  large  doses  of  opium.  In  several 
instances  it  has  seemed  to  me,  when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  to  soothe  down  both  acute  and  chronic  cough  with  remark- 
able effect ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  relieve  asthma.  Lately,  in  a 
young  lady  whom  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Taylor,  suffer- 
ing under  a  severe  attack  of  congestive  bronchitis  with  some 
haemoptysis,  and  orthopnoea,  a  small  dose  (twpnty  grains)  of 
chlorsd  was  given  at  night.  '  She  speedily  fell  asleep,'  wrote  Dr. 
Taylor  to  me  the  next  day,  '  and  slept  soundly  until  4  a.  m.,  when 
she  sat  forward  in  bed  and  coughed,  but  appeared  to  be  only  half 
awake.  When  I  called  in  the  morning  at  10.30  she  was  still  en- 
joying a  most  placid  slumber.  *  As  I  contrast,'  Dr.  Taylor  adds, 
^  the  distressed  and  audible  breathing  of  last  night  with  the  tran- 
quil sleep  and  improved  state  of  the  patient  to-day,  I  cannot  help 
concluding  that  chloral  has  a  directly  sedative  effect  on  the  whole 
respiratory  surfaces.' 

"  Occasionally  I  have  exhibited  chloral  in  continuous  small 
doses  for  one,  two,  or  more  weeks  in  succession,  and  apparently 
with  most  marked  benefit,  particularly  in  cases  of  chorea,  threat- 
ened or  incipient  insanity,  etc.  A  patient  from  Illinois,  who, 
for  several  years,  has  always  regularly  suffered  excruciating  spas- 
modic pain  in  the  lefl  iliac  region,  attended  with  some  discharge, 
for  eight  days  before  menstruation  began  (she  has  disease  of  the 
fundus  uteri  and  left  Fallopian  tube.)  has,  during  the  last  two 
periods,  kept  at  bay  this  old  and  formidable  suffering  by  taking 
chloral  night  and  morning  during  the  threaten! ngs  of  it.  She 
strongly  assures  me  that  formerly  she  had  used  very  large  doses 
of  opium  and  other  anodynes  without  any  such  favorable  effect. 
I  have  found  the  parturient  uterus  to  go  on  contracting  regularly 
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ajid  strongly  when  the  patient  was  so  deeply  asleep  under  chloral 
as  to  be  only  imperfectly  wakened  up  with  the  expulsive  effort  of 
labor. 

*'  The  dose  of  chloral  to  an  adult  for  an  hypnotic  which  I  have 
usually  employed  has  varied  from  50  to  60  grains;  but  25  to  30 
grains  suffice  in  some  patients.  In  a  case  of  long-standing  sleep- 
lessness, and  which  has  resisted  great  doses  of  opium,  Indian 
hemp,  etc.,  120  grains  failed  to  produce  any  effect.  When  used 
for  anodyne  and  other  medicinal  purposes,  a  continuation  of 
smaller  doses — as  10  or  20  grains  several  times  a  day — is  suffi- 
cient. 

*'  In  administering  chloral  I  have  given  it  only  by  the  mouth 
and  by  enema ;  almost  always  as  a  draught.  It  is  somewhat 
acrid  and  pungent  to  most  palates,  and  hence  requires  to  be  dila- 
ted well  with  water,  and  to  have  added  to  it  a  large  quantity  of 
syrup." 


OPIUM  AND  BELLADONNA. 


The  antagonism  of  these  drugs  is  so  important  to  be 
established,  that  we  take  the  following  cases  from  the  Trcms.  Pa, 
lied.  Soc. 

Three  cases  following  are  given  as  contributions  toward  the 
subject  of  the  antagonism  of  opium  and  belladonna,  as  well  as 
opium  and  stramonium.  The  first  and  second  cases  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  James  S.  Carpenter,  of  Pottsville;  the  third 
in  that  of  Dr.  Krecker,  of  Cressona.  It  is  believed  they  will  be 
useful  as  helping  to  give  data  for  clinical  proof  of  this 
antagonism : 

Case  1.  J.  M.,  mechanic,  generally  healthy,  took  for  a  cold, 
by  mistake,  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  stramonium.  His 
wife  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  bowl  of  boneset  tea  for 
his  cold,  and,  by  mistake,  gave  the  Jamestown  weed,  nor  was  the 
error  discovered  until  he  became  delirious  and  insensible. 

I  was  called  to  see  him  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the  poison, 
and  found  him  cold,  clammy,  almost  pulseless,  delirious,  restless, 
wanting  to  get  out  of  bed  but  unable  to  stand,  with  convulsive 
motions  of  the  lower  extremities,  inability  or  great  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  pupil  dilated  to  the  fullest  extent,  loss  of  vision, 
catching  at  his  throat. 

I  attempted  to  give  him  emetics,  but  did  not  succeed,  applied 
external  stimulants  and  heat  without  benefit.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  similarity  of  symptoms  with  those  of  poisoning 
from  belladonna,  I  resolved  to  administer  the  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia hypodermically.  Accordingly,  I  injected  about  half  a 
drachm  of  the  officinal  solution  into  both  arms.  In  half  an  hour 
tlie  convulsions  ceased,  the  delirium  subsided,  and  he  slept  most 
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of  the  night,  and  was  able  to  take  some  nourishing  drinks.  The 
only  trouble  for  some  days  was  dysuria,  with  some  dimness  of 
vision. 

Case  2.  J.  G.  B.,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  subject  to  rheumatic 
gout,  took  about  forty  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  for 
pain  in  the  knee.  I  was  called  to  see  him  in  two  hours  after 
taking  the  medicine.  Found  him  with  a  cold,  clammy  skin, 
weak  and  thready  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  great  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition, comatose  and  convulsed.  My  friend.  Dr.  Palmer,  had 
administered  emetics  and  other  remedies  without  eflect,  and  the 
patient  seemed  almost  in  a  hopeless  condition. 

We  gave  him  a  teaspoonful  of  tr.  opii  every  hour,  until  he  had 
taken  three  doses,  when  the  quantity  was  diminished  one-half, 
and  the  intervals  lengthened.  After  the  second  dose  of  lauda- 
num had  been  given,  the  convulsions  ceased,  the  delirium  less- 
ened, and  he  sank  gradually  into  a  quiet  sleep,  the  pupils  con- 
tracted, the  skin  became  warm,  and  all  alarming  symptoms  sub- 
sided. The  delirium  continued  in  a  mild  form  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  longer;  but  after  sleeping,  with  slight  inteiTnissions, 
all  night,  he  awoke  the  next  morning  in  his  right  mind. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
administration  of  the  opium,  of  which  he  took,  altogether,  about 
half  an  ounce.  Emetics,  external  stimulants  and  other  appro- 
priate treatment  has  been  tried  without  benefit,  before  giving  the 
opium,  and  the  efifect  of  the  latter  was  so  marked  in  alleviating 
the  urgent  symptoms,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  case  the 
opium  acted  as  a  direct  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  bella- 
donna. 

Case  3.  I  was  called,  April  2,  1869,  to  see  E.  B.,  a  robust 
male  infant  of  three  months,  under  the  influence  of  an  overdose 
of  laudanum,  administered  by  the  mother  to  quiet  a  little 
restlessness. 

No  reliable  information  could  be  obtained  in  reference  to  the 
quantity.  The  little  patient  was  found  in  deep  coma,  the  surface 
pale,  lips  and  angles  at  alae  nasi  livid,  muscles  relaxed,  breathing 
slow,  labored  and  stertorous.  The  iris  was  strongly  contracted, 
a  veritable  pin-hole  pupil ;  the  heart's  action  was  feeble. 

Gave  immediately  six  drops  of  tr.  belladonna,  time,  2.45  p. 
M.  Cold  water  was  dashed  on  the  surface,  and  sinapisn^s  applied 
to  the  extremeties,  while  respiration,  which  was  at  times  quite 
feeble,  was  occasionally  assisted  artificial!}'. 

In  forty  minutes  the  iris  had  become  a  little  more  relaxed,  and 
a  better  color  appeared  on  the  surface.  Gave  five  drops  tr.  bella- 
donnse.  Patient  continued  to  improve,  the  circulation  getting 
better,  muscular  action  returning,  and  the  pupils  becoming  more 
dilated. 

At  5  p.  M.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Koehler  arrived,  and  advised  three  drops 
more  of  tr.  beliadonnse,  with  applications  of  ice  to  the  spine.    At 
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7  P.  M.  gave  three  drops  tr.  beliadonnse,  and  at  7.45  left  the  patient 
with  the  pupils  of  full  size,  the  circulation  and  respiration  good, 
readily  roused,  ciying  lustily. 

Called  next  day  and  found  the  little  patient  bright  and  lively. 


ON  SUNSTROKE. 


By  GouvERXEuii  M.  Smith,  M.  D. 

In  formerly  studying  the  etiology  of  sunstroke,  Dr.  Smith  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  mal- 
ady, and  inferred  so  for  the  following  reasons :  A  hot  dry  at- 
mosphere, it  had  been  contended,  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  re- 
sisted, for  it  allows  free  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  nostrils 
and  air  passages  as  well  as  from  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  there- 
by cooled.  If  the  dew  point,  on  the  contrary,  is  high,  very  litUe 
evaporations  from  these  surfaces  can  take  place,  and  the  body 
more  quickly  becomes  over  heated.  A  fall  or  rise  in  the  animal 
temperature  of  a  few  degrees  is  prejudicial  to  life. 

In  1853,  about  60  cases  of  insolation  were  treated  in  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  an  admirable  paper  relating  to  them  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Swift,  Resident  Physician,  now  deceased.  During  that  season 
the  dew  point  was  very  high,  and  quite  a  number  of  persons 
were  prostrated  in  a  laundry  and  sugar  refinery,  where  the  air 
was  additionally  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapor,  and  it  there- 
fore seemed  probable  that  two  meteorological  influences,  via., 
atmosphere  heat  and  atmosphere  moisture,  were  active  agents  in 
the  causation. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  sunstroke  Dr.  Smith  says,  the 
milder  form,  or  that  of  simple  sj^ncope,  is  to  be  treated  like  cases 
of  faintness ;  the  graver  form  of  syncope,  or  that  of  sudden  and 
profound  collapse,  requires  the  immediate  exhibition  of  restora- 
tives. The  nervous  system  has  been  overwhelmed,  and  vital 
action  has  almost  ceased.  The  means  suited  to  relieve  such  a 
condition  are  obvious. 

As  the  patients  are  insensible  and  cannot  swallow  cooling 
drinks,  we  should,  writes  Dr.  Smith,  therefore  apply  cold  to  the 
head,  or,  what  is  better,  to  the  arms,  and  further,  even  to  the 
neck  and  chest,  and  thus  expose  a  larger  surface  in  which  the 
blood  can  be  tempered. 

If  the  case  is  an  extreme  one,  and  the  temperature  is  v(ry 
high,  it  may  be  well  to  strip  off  all  the  clothing  and  sponge  the  en- 
tire body  with  cold  water,  or  to  use  the  sudden  cold  douche: and 
if  the  means  are  insufficient  to  cool  the  patient  and  to  rouse  him, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  ice  to  the  head  and  axillae,  and  to 
rub  the  trunk  and  extremities  with  the  same  material. 

The  use  of  ice  in  such  cases  was  introduced  into  the  New  Yoit 
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Hospital  in  1857,  by  Dr.  B.  Darracb,  at  that  time  Resident  Phy- 
sician. In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
Januar}^,  1859,  he  published  a  report  of  four  cases  treated  in  this 
manner ;  three  recovered  and  one  died. 

It  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  cold  is  a  most  pow- 
erful remedy.  These  patients  have  a  tendency  to  collapse,  and  if 
intense  cold  is  unnecessarily  employed,  it  may  hasten  such  an  un- 
fortunate condition.  The  degree  of  the  cooling  process  should, 
therefore,  be  suited  to  the  gravity  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
Resort  is  not  to  be  had  to  the  ice  frictions  until  it  is  found  that 
cool  sponging  or  the  douche  have  failed  to  reduce  the  temper- 
ature and  to  revive  to  partial  consciousness. 

Some  patients  come  into  our  hands  while  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
being  cadaverous  in  color  and  temperature.  It  would  obviously 
be  improper  to  employ  such  treatment  in  these  cases ;  they  have 
passed  the  stage  in  which  refrigerent  means  are  indicated,  and 
now  require  artificial  heat,  sinapisms,  warm  frictions,  and  stimu- 
lating enemata  to  restore  them. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  cooling  process  is  applied,  we  find 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  diminished,  the  respirations 
become  more  natural,  the  pulse  less  frequent,  and  that  conscious- 
ness has  returned.  This  favorable  condition  may  occur  in  a  few 
moments,  or  may  not  be  reached  for  several  hours,  during  which 
time,  however,  the  harsher  method  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinually applied,  but  the  gentler  partial  applications. 

In  some  instances  the  temperature  falls,  but  there  is  imperfect 
consciousness  and  delirium — such  patients  are  to  be  carefully 
dried,  placed  comfortably  in  bed,  and  stimulating  enemata  exhi- 
bited, while  the  head  can  be  kept  cool  if  extraordinarily  heated. 
As  the  lungs  are  generally  early  congested,  it  is  desirable  to 
place  sinapisms  on  the  extremities  and  chest,  or  upon  the  latter 
dry  cups  may  be  employed.  By  thus  favoring  the  peripheric 
circulation  we  lessen  the  liabilities  to  pulmonary  and  to  other 
centric  engorgements. 

Dr.  Beatson,  surgeon  in  the  India  service,  has  encountered 
sunstroke  among  the  troops  under  his  charge,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing concise  directions  in  reference  to  the  immediate  treat- 
ment :  "  Unfasten  as  quickly  as  possible  the  man's  dress  and 
accoutrements,  to  expose  the  neck  and  chest,  get  him  under  the 
shade  of  a  bush,  raise  his  head  a  little,  and  commence  the  affu- 
sion of  cold  water  from  a  sheepskin  bag,  continuing  the  affusion 
at  intervals  over  the  head,  chest  and  epigastrium,  until  conscious- 
ness and  the  power  of  swallowing  return.  When  this  takes  place 
the  affusion  may  be  stopped  and  a  stimulant  mixture  given  occa- 
sionally in  small  doses." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  the  author  remarks  that 
the  same  caution  must  be  taken  in  prescribing  them  as  in  ordi- 
nary cold  applications.     As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow. 
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water  can  be  allowed.  If  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  stima- 
lants  are  to  be  given,  regulating  the  quantity  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced. In  administering  the  alcoholic  and  diflVisible  restora- 
tives, we  should  be  governed  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  Their  inconsiderate  exhibition  will  prove  as  injurious  as 
their  judicious  employment  will  prove  salutary. 

Patients,  on  being  discharged,  should  be  advised  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  physical  and  mental  labor,  and  to  avoid  exposure 
to  the  sun  for  some  days  after  their  convalescence,  and  should 
be  cautioned  to  give  heed  to  these  points  for  some  time  after 
their  health  has  been  restored.  Inattention  to  these  precautions 
may  induce  morbid  nervous  phenomena,  from  which  relief  may 
never  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  sunstroke.  Dr.  Smith  writes 
during  extraordinary  warm  weather  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
avoid  all  enervating  influences. 

As  diaphoresis  is  generally  profuse  in  warm  weather,  so  there 
is  a  corresponding  thirst.  It  seems  proper  to  assuage  such  natu- 
ral craving  by  cool  water  in  suitable  quantities.  The  excessive 
use  of  cold  or  iced  water  has  been  condemned,  and  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  a  cause  of  sunstroke ;  the  system,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  for  abstemi- 
ousness would  induce  the  disease.  Water  is  to  be  taken  that  it 
may  perform  its  ordinary  office,  in  this  instance  particularly, 
that  it  may  moderately  temper  the  blood,  and  be  evaporated 
from  the  nostrils,  air  passages  and  skin,  and  thus  gradually  cool 
the  body.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  desirable  to  induce  sudden 
shocks  of  the  system  by  frequently  drinking  very  cold  beverages  in 
large  quantities.  There  may  possibh'  be  febrile  reactions  in  the 
system  after  the  chills  induced  by  such  draughts. 

Dr.  McDowell,  Assistant- Surgeon  of  the  Bombay  Army,  in 
writing,  in  1865,  on  the  color  of  clothing  as  influencing  the  tem- 
perature, health  and  comfort  of  the  wearer,  has  given  his  persoual 
experience.  He  says:  "I  well  remember  that  when  encamped 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  Turkey,  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  vividly  impressed  this  pliysical  fact  on  my  mem- 
ory and  shoulders.  The  forenoon  being  bright  and  inviting,  we 
(some  other  officers  and  myself)  determined,  Leander-like,  to 
lave  our  limbs  in  the  classic  waters  of  the  East,  though  not  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  spot  he  patronized..  The  walk  was  pretty 
long  and  hot.  We  one  by  one  took  our  coats  otf  and  carried 
them  on  our  arms,  both  on  going  and  coming  from  the  bath.  I 
wore  a  cherry-colored  flannel  shirt,  and  although  all  our  shoul- 
ders were  more  or  less  burnt  by  exposure  while  in  the  water,  I 
was  literally  scorched,  and  for  some  days  suflered  greatly  from 
the  slightest  movement  or  friction  of  my  coat.  We  all  siiflered 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  depth  of  shade  of  our  flannel.  Now, 
in  the  jungle,  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  in  the  sun,  I  have  often 
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ridden,  and  do  ride  still,  both  for  experiment  and  comfort,  in 
my  shirt  sleeves;  but  that  shirt  is  white.  Any  other  color 
requires  a  proportioned  thickness — nay,  even  padding,  accord- 
ing to  some." 

No  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  covering  of  the  head. 
Hats  should  be  made  of  light-colored  straw  or  felt,  and  the  latter 
should  allow  of  free  ventilation.  Assistant-Surgeon  A.  A.  Wood- 
hull,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  report  to  the  Surgeon-General,  in  April, 
1868,  upon  the  uniform  and  clothing  of  our  soldiers,  in  referring 
to  this  subject,  has  said :  "  But,  whatever  covering  is  worn,  it 
must  be  light  in  color,  and  be  raised  from  the  crown,  to  save  the 
soldier  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  direct  solar  heat  and  con- 
fined hot  air." 


DENTAL  CARIES ;  RELATION  TO  FOOD  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Odontological 
Society  may  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mummery,  '  On  the  rela- 
tions which  dental  Caries,  as  discovered  amongst  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  amongst  existing  Aboriginal  Races, 
may  be  supposed  to  hold  to  their  Food  and  Social  Condition.'  A 
disquisition  of  this  kind  holds  the  same  relation  to  a  chapter  on 
the  pathology  of  caries  that  a  memoir  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
holds  to  a  chapter  on  the  pure  ph^^siology  of  a  set  of  organs. 
It  is,  whilst  more  entertaining,  still  somewhat  less  strict  and 
severe ;  it  indicates  and  illuminates,  rather  than  constructs,  the 
road  to  conclusions;  it  presupposes  and  confirms,  rather  than 
creates,  the  knowledge  into  the  possession  of  which  we  come  or- 
dinarily by  the  observation  of  individual,  not  of  tribal,  histories. 

In  caries,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  we  have  two  factors,  two 
causative  agencies,  to  deal  with.  One  of  these  predisposes  from 
within,  being  a  general  or  constitutional  condition ;  the  other  acts 
locally:  the  former  is  a  vital,  the  other  is  usually  a  chemical,  and 
occasionally  a  mechanical  agent.  An  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  general  system,  such  as  malaria,  miasma,  struma,  or  rickets 
may  produce,  induces  local  debility,  and,  practically  and  actual- 
ly, death  of  particular  spots  on  a  tooth's  exterior;  and  upon  this 
area  food  and  the  oral  secretions  will  act,  just  as  they  act  upon 
artificial  teeth,  chemically  and  physically.  For  throwing  light 
upon  the  relative  efficiency  of  general  antihygiene  and  of  local 
causes  in  the  production  of  caries,  Mr.  Mummery  has  amassed 
a  colossal  pile  of  materials,  having  examined,  as  he  informs  us, 
more  than  3000  skulls,  ancient  and  modern,  and  tabulated  no 
less  than  1956.  Of  these  latter,  some  456  belong  to  ancient 
races,  and  of  these  458  there  were  420  which  belong  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  our  own  country. 

To  speak  first,  of  general  constitutional  conditions,  we  find  a 
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singular  fact  furnished  to  us  in  the  statistics  of  the  pre-Roman 
inhabitants   of  this   island.     These  figures,   as   given   by  Mr. 
Mummery  in  his  tables  and  in  his  letter-press,   show  as  that 
whilst  dental  caries  was  rare  in  the  dolichocephalic  inhabitants 
of  the  Wiltshire  district,  as  represented  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Thurnara,  at  Devizes,  in  about  sixty  of  the  skulls  collected  by 
Canon  Green  well  from  the  Yorkshire  tumuli,  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  exhibited  more  or  less  of  this  disease.     This  difTercnce  Mr. 
Mummery  appears  inclined  to  ascribe  to  some  local,  possibly 
climatic,  condition,  rather  than  to  any  difference  in  food.     For  the 
teeth  of  the  Roman  settlers  in   Yorkshire  contrast    to   a  still 
greater  disadvantage  with  those  of  their  brother  immigrants  into 
other  parts  of  England;  and  as  the  Romans  were  very  different- 
1}'  dieted  from  the  Dolichocephali,   whom  Dr.   Thumam  has 
shown  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two  pre-Roman  British  races,  the 
condition  of  food  would  appear  to  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  that 
of  locality  in  this  particular  question  of  causation.     Caries,  we 
may  add,  is  at  this  day  «atrf,  we  do  not  say  proved^  to  be  com- 
moner upon  certain  geological  formations  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land— in  Cheshire,  for  example — than  elsewhere  and  upon  other 
stratifications.     Mr.  Mummery,  on  the  other  hand,    shows  that 
general  antihygienic  conditions  of  local  origin,  but  of  a  different 
kind  from  any  prevalent  either  now  or  formerly  upon  the  bleak 
Yorkshire  uplands,  can  produce  the  self-same  conditions  of  teeth. 
' The  promontory  of  Corea  is  a  marshy,  unhealthy  district;  the 
people  are  a  small,  stunted,  and  shriveled  race,  far  inferior  to 
the  Chinese  generally ;   they  have  miserable  health,  and  suffer 
much  from  carious  teeth.' 

Our  author  passes  '  from  China,'  not '  to  Peru,'  but  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and,  to  the  same  eflect  as  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  we 
read  that  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  local  conditions 
produce  goitre  and  cretinism,  we  have  also  dental  disease  exceed- 
ingly common;  whilst  people  similarly  bred  and  similarly  fed, 
but  perched  up  where  the  sun  can  enlighten  and  enliven  them, 
in  the  true  sense  of  this  latter  word,  have  little  dental  disease. 

Mr.  Mummery's  views  as  to  the  connection  which  ma3'  subsist 
between  premature  mental  development  and  premature  dental 
decay,  should  be  urged  upon  the  tender  consideration  of  mothers 
and  fathers  of  '  prodigies  ;'  as  should  also  his  suggestion  as  to 
the  efTect  which  calomel  and  gray*  powder  may  have  in  the  way 
of  honeycombing  the  teeth  of  such  darlings. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  general  to  that  of  the  local 
causes  of  caries,  a  transition  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  columns 
in  Mr.  Mummer^^'s  tables,  which  is  headed,  '  Width  of  arch  at  first 
molar.'  A  crowded  state  of  the  teeth  is  often  accompanied  by 
caries  of  those  organs.  The  crowded  state  of  the  teeth  is  due  to 
malnutrition  of  the  dcntigerous  arches.  Now,  is  the  caries  due 
to  the  lateral  pressure  produced  by  the  crowded  state  ? — or  is  it. 
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like  the  pressure  and  crowding,  a  direct  effect  of  the  primary 
term  of  the  series — viz.,  the  malnutrition?  Much  luaj  be  said 
(but  not  by  us  here)  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  Mr.  Mum- 
mery, we  think,  inclines  to  the  former  of  the  two  views  we  have 
indicated.  We  ourselves  should  incline  to  the  latter ;  but  we 
would  not  be  supposed  to  forget  that  irregularly  set  teeth  will 
favor  the  lodgment  of  decomposing  and  of  recompounding 
organisms,  such  as  debris  of  food  and  the  vibrios  which  arise  in 
and  around  it,  and  the  setting  free  thus  of  carbonic  acid,  to  the 
great  risk  of  exposed  and  debilitated  dentine  and  cement. 

Coming  now  to  the  action  of  ingesta,  and  beginning  with  a 
very  simple  case,  we  may  remark  that  the  unwisdom  of  using 
siliceous  tooth  powders  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mummery's 
history  of  certain  North-west  American  Indians,  whose  teeth  are 
worn  down  to  the  very  stumps  by  the  sand  which  works  itself  into 
the  drying  salmon  which,  when  dried,  forms  the  staple  of  their  diet. 
These  same  savages,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  furnish  us  with 
an  illustration  of  another  lesson — to  wit,  the  great  value  of  a 
good  supply  of  food  in  enabling  the  system  to  take  np  the  line 
of  repair  rather  than  that  of  inflammation  when  irritated.  When 
the  pulp  of  their  sanded  teeth  is  exposed,  it  calcifies,  and  they 
ordinarily  escape  the  alveolar  abscess  which  ensues  in  races, 
such  as  in  the  ancient  Egyptians,  where  particles  of  silex  are 
ingested,  but  in  company  with,  or  entangled  in,  a  lowly  and  not 
highly  nitrogenized  diet. 

Alum  and  sugar  have  their  working  alluded  to ;  and  were  the 
subject  less  of  what  a  recent  ' stopping'  makes  us  feel  it  to  be  a 
*  thrilling'  one,  we  would  say  amusingly  illustrated.  The  detec- 
tion of  an  unhol}'  alliance  between  the  baJser  and  the  alum  manufac- 
turer, and  the  rewards  for  victory  which  were  issued  to  Skinner's 
Irregular  Horse,  form  interesting  histories.  Ten  pounds  of 
sweetmeats,  it  would  appear,  were  served  out  to  each  hero  in  the 
distinguished  corps  just  mentioned  after  each  of  their  many 
triumphs ;  and,  but  that  we  have  heard  that  these  warders,  being 
Eurasians,  got  more  pay  than  Europeans,  and  contrived  to  do 
less  work  than  Asiatics,  we  should,  for  phj'siological  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  deeply  regret  that  they  should  have  been  disband- 
ed by  a  cheese-paring  or  rather  a  sugar-saving  Government. 
But  similar  experiences  as  to  the  value  of  sugar  in  war  may  be 
gathered  from  the  history  of  many  other  campaigns,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Jonathan  had  his  eyes  enlightened 
by  eating  honey  when  warring  under  his  perverse  and  unhappy 
father  against  the  Philistines ;  and  the  commissariat  in  the  late 
great  American  war  has  much  to  say  as  to  the  demand  for  sac- 
charine matter  which  they  had  to  supply  and  satisfy. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Mummery  through  the  extensive  range 
of  archjeological  references  through  and  along  which  he  carries 
his  readers,  laying  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Ten  Tables  and  those 
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of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  alike  and  indifferently  under  con- 
tribution. It  must  suflacc  to  say  that  Mr.  Mummery  has  com- 
bined in  this  memoir  instruction  with  entertainment  in  the  very 
way  in  which  a  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work  combines 
them  in  his  well-earned  vacations ;  and  that  we  recominend  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  his  pleasant  and 
practical  pages. — Lancet. 


SOME  POINTS  RELATING  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STRANG- 

ULATED  HERNIA. 

M.  Tillaux  approves  of  Prof.  Gosselin's  decided  practice  in 
relation  to  the  strangulated  hernia,  viz.,  after  performing  the 
taxis  first  without  and  then  with  chloroform,  without  success,  to 
immediately  resort  to  the  operation.  He  especially  opposes 
Malgaigne's  theory,  which,  by  attributing  so  much  importance 
to  inflammation,  leads  to  a  dangerous  temporization  in  endeavor- 
ing to  treat  this.  Still  M.  Tillaux  can  not  consent  to  entirely 
overlook  the  old  theory  of  obstruction,  or  the  modem  one  of 
inflammation,  having  so  often  observed,  at  theBicetrc,  large  and 
old  hernias,  partly  or  wholly  irreducible,  which  had  become  the 
subjects  of  this  obstruction,  inflammation,  or  slight  strangulation, 
whichever  it  may  be,  insensibly  yielding  to  the  effects  of  rest 
and  cataplasms.  Still,  for  recent  hernias  of  modarate  size  and 
usually  reducible,  which  have  become  strangulated,  M.  Gosselin's 
rule  is  the  proper  one. 

The  taxis,  when  it  succeeds,  acts  as  if  by  enchantment  in  the 
relief  of  symptoms ;  but  numerous  questions  arise  in  its  appli- 
cation, such  as  whether  it  should  be  moderate  or  forcible,  how 
long  it  should  be  continued,  and  at  what  stage  of  strangulation 
it  ceases  to  be  practicable.  Thus,  while  M.  Gosselin  employs 
all  the  force  that  can  be  excited  by  two,  four,  or  even  six  bands, 
most  surgeons  think  a  more  moderate  procedure  preferable; 
and  few  would  carry  their  enthusiasm  for  it  so  far  as  M.  Thiry, 
of  Brussels,  who  perseveres  with  it  for  twelve  or  flfteen  success- 
ive hours.  M.  Tillaux  is  of  opinion  that  when  it  has  been  prop- 
erly applied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  a  patient  in  a  state 
of  amesthesia,  and  does  not  succeed,  the  operation  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  surgeon  is  not  in  possession  of  any  positive 
sign  that  the  taxis  will  prove  harmless,  aud  M.  Tillaux  cites 
a  recent  case  in  proof  of  this.  In  a  patient  who  presen- 
ted an  inguinal  hernia  of  twenty -four  hours'  duration,  with  the 
skin  tense  over  it,  and  sound  in  appearance,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  sign  of  local  reaction,  he  performed  a  moderate  taxis  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  hernia  being  reduced.  Two  hours  after,  the 
the  patieut  died  in  intense  pain,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  inles- 
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tinal  perforation.  How  little  the  mere  duration  of  the  strangu- 
lation can  provide  a  rule  may  be  seen  from  another  case,  in 
which  a  femoral  hernia  had  been  strangulated  for  eight  days, 
and  yet  the  intestine  was  found  perfectly  healthy. 

After  adverting  to  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  the  intestine  is  found,  M. 
Tillaux  adverts  to  the  rarer  case  in  which  the  lesion  of  the  intes- 
tine is  limited  to  its  serous  membrane.  In  a  femoral  hernia,  in 
which  strangulation  had  continued  sixteen  hours,  he  found  the 
peritoneum  detached  from  the  intestine  to  about  the  extent  of 
four  square  centimetres,  just  as  the  epidermis  is  in  a  burn.  As 
the  muscular  coat  appeared  healthy,  he  returned  the  intestine, 
and  the  patient  recovered  after  some  slight  symptoms  of  local- 
ized peritonitis. 

Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  strangulation  by  the  rings  and 
the  orifices  of  the  cribriform  facia,  M.  Chassaignac  has  pointed 
out  one  due  to  the  inflexion  of  a  noose  of  the  intestine  over  a 
sharp  edge,  as,  for  example,  Gimbernat^s  ligament.  In  this  case 
the  taxis  only  increases  the  inflexion  of  the  hernia,  instead  of 
reducing  it,  all  pressure  acting,  in  fact,  directly  on  the  hernia. 
In  a  case  here  selected,  in  which  the  taxis  had  been  freely  em- 
ployed prior  to  admission,  the  noose  of  intestine,  lying  with  its 
convexity  inwards,  was  strangulated  by  the  external  edge  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  was  healthy,  and  having  been  straight- 
ened in  order  to  be  returned,  it  spontaneousl}-  re-entered  the  ab- 
domen without  any  pressure  whatever  having  been  exerted  upon 
it     The  patient  died  of  peritonitis. 

M.  Tillaux  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  practice  recent- 
ly advocated  by  M.  Girard  of  performing  the  operation,  and 
leaving  the  hernia  unreduced,  under  the  idea  that  the  redaction 
of  the  inflamed  intestine  is  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis  that  so 
often  ensues.  M.  Girard  bases  his  recommendation  chiefly  on 
two  cases,  in  which,  owing  gangrene  in  adhesions,  reduction  had 
not  taken  place,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  This,  M.  Tillaux 
observes,  is  the  old  story  of  their  recovery,  in  spite  of,  and  not 
in  consequence  of,  non-reduction ;  and  he  can  not  treat  the  pro- 
posal as  seiious  until  cases  have  been  treated  by  intentional  non- 
reduction.  He  observes  the  return  of  the  intestine  is  not  the 
source  of  danger  in  herniotomy,  but  the  peritoneal  wound ;  and 
he  believes  that  ovariotomy  may  teach  us  one  reason  why  oper- 
ations for  hernia  are  so  fatal.  In  it  the  surgeon,  above  all 
things,  is  assiduous  in  preventing  the  sojourn  of  a  drop  of  blood 
or  other  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  for  it  is  from  the 
subsequent  decomposition  of  this  that  peritonitis  is  to  be  feared. 
In  hernia  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  from  the  bleeding  surfaces 
easily  may  gain  access  to  the  cavity.  This  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  surgeons  should  be  turned 
in  this  direction. — Brit,  and  Far,  Med.  Ckir,  Beview, 
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DUST  AND  HAZE. 

Professor  Tyndall's  researcheis  on  "  Dust  and  Haze  "  continue 
to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  both  in  England  and  this 
country.     Scientific  men  are  discussing  them,  and  the  popnlar 
press  is  making  the  most  of  the  theme  and   its   suggestions. 
The  hygienic  question  of  the  hour  is  not  what  we  shall  eat  or 
drink,  but  what — or  rather  how — we  shall  breathe.     If  the  seeds 
of  disease  are  everywhere  floating  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  by  filtering  it  through  fire  or  water,  or  some  such 
substance  as  cotton  wool,  what  is  to  be  done  ?     Shall  we  all  put 
on  **  respirators,"  and  go  about  like  so  many  muzzled  dogs? 
If  the  only  alternative  is  death  or  that  sort  of  disfigurement,  all 
good-looking  people  at  least  will  make  their  wills  and  resignedly 
await  their  doom.     But  fortunately  we  need  not   bandage  our 
mouths  with  filters  of  cotton  in  order  to  escape  the  poison  that 
lurks   unseen  in  the  air.     Every  man  who   has   a  nose  has  a 
natural  **  respirator,  "  which  is  all  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses.    The  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  man^s  nostrils  as 
we  read  in  holy  writ,  and  through  his  nostrils,  and  not  through 
his  mouth,  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  breathe.     Some  ten 
years  ago,  Catlln,  of  Indian  notoriety,  published  a   little  book 
(it  is  still  in  print,  we  believe),  entitled  "  Tke  Breath  of  L'tft^ 
which  was  a  quaint  but  very  sensible  disquisition  on  the  injur- 
ious effects  of  "  mal   respiration  " — that  is,  mouth- respiration. 
It  ought  to  be  circulated  as  a  sanitary  tract,  and  just  at  this  time 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  generally  read.     Its  text,  or  motto,  is 
"  Shut  your  mouth!"  and,  as  the  author  urges,  it  ought  to  be  in 
scribed  "  in  every  nursery  and  on  every  bedpost  in  the  universe. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  people  who  live  and  breathe  accord- 
ing to  this  simple  law  or  less  liable  to  infectious  diseases  and  pul- 
monary difficulties  than  those  who  make  the  mouth  the  main  or- 
gan of  respiration.     Catlin  gives  an  account  of  a  voyage  he 
made  between   two  South  American  ports,  when  thirty--  out  of 
eighty  passengers  died  of  yellow  fever.     He  says  that  careful  ob- 
servation satisfied  him  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  were  those  who  habitually  breathed  through 
the  mouth.     In  numerous  other  instances  in  which  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  he  remarked  the  same  general 
exemption  from  disease  on   the  part  of  those  who   kept   their 
noses  open  and  their  mouths  shut.     This  is  worth  remembering, 
and  our  readers  may  be  sure  that,  even  if  it  does  not    benefit 
them,  it  certainly  can  not  harm  them,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils,  especially  when    exposed  to  a 
malarious  or  pestilential  atmosphere.  If,  as  Prof.  Tyndall  believes, 
ordinary  air  is  never  free  from  organic  pollution,  let  us  make  fair 
trial  of  the  nasal  filters  with  which  Nature  has  furnished  us  bc- 
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fore  we  resort  to  any  artificial  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  will  be  both  cheaper  and  more  comely  to  shut  the  mouth  than 
to  muzzle  it 


RASH  IN  RELAPSING  FEVER. 


By  T.  Claye  Shaw,  M.  D.,  London,  M.  R.  C.  P. 

The  two  following  cases  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
disputed  question  of  the  occurrence  of  rash  in  relapsing  fever. 

In  both  instance  the  character  of  the  j*ash  and  the  time  of  its 
appearance  with  precisely  those  of  the  typhus  eruption,  and  the 
diagnosis  had  to  be  made  from  collateral  symptoms.  The  par- 
ticular fonn  assumed  by  the  eruption  was  that  of  irregular  rounded 
patches,  of  rather  livid  color,  and  not  very  distinctly  elevated 
above  the  skin,  disappearing  completejy  on  pressure.  These 
patches  appear  upon  the  back  of  the  wrists  and  arms,  on  the 
bonlcrs  of  the  axillae,  across  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  (though 
apparently  in  a  less  advanced  degree  of  development)  on  the  legs. 
The  absence  of  the  heavy  expression  of  features  characteristic 
of  typhus,  and  the  presence  of  the  thickly  furred  tongue  of  re- 
lapsing fever  in  a  marked  degree,  directed  the  diagnosis.  lu 
both  cases  the  eruption  disappeared  with  the  diaphoresis  at  the 
time  of  defervescence ;  but  in  one  of  the  two  it  reappeared  with 
the  *'  relapse,''  went  through  the  same  course,  and  disappeared 
in  the  same  manner  without  leaving  any  stain  or  mark  upon  the 
skin.  Both  these  persons  were  of  very  dark  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  dark-brown  eyes.  This  I  have  noticed  especially 
among  the  fever- patients  sent  to  this  Hospital,  that,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  greater  preponderance  oi  dark  over  light  complex- 
ioned  people  in  this  country,  the  number  of  dark  complexioned 
persons  affected  with  relapsing  fever  has  been  in  very  great 
excess ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  primary 
attack  and  relapse  have  been  undoubtedly  more  severe,  both  as 
regards  the  pain  and  the  heighth  of  temperature  reached,  in  the 
dark  complexioned  persons.  This  exaggeration  of  the  symp- 
toms in  persons  of  a  particular  temperature  is  akin  to  what  is 
noticed  in  severe  neuroses ;  e,  g,^  chorea,  where  it  is  cei^tainly 
the  exception  to  see  light  complexioned  persons  attacked. 

Case  I.  H.  T.,  a  married  woman,  five  months  pregnant,  was 
admitted  February  25th,  having  been  suddenly  seized  on  the 
19th.  She  came  from  a  house  in  which  several  persons  had  been 
attacked.  The  symptoms  of  the  fever  were  the  ordinary  ones 
— sudden  seizure,  pains  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  and  rigors ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  mottled  rash  above  alluded  to  appeared  on 
the  fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  Her 
state  on  admission  was  as  follows :    The  face  was  pale,  with 
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slightly  injected  conjunctivce.  There  was  slight  tenderness  in 
the  epigastric  region  and  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  She  had  do 
jaundice.  The  tongue  was  of  the  typical  character ;  the  breath- 
ing was  very  hurried ;  the  urine  was  high  colored,  not  albumia- 
ous.  Pulse  150 ;  temperature  120  deg.  Over  the  arms,  chest, 
abdomen  and  legs,  was  a  rash  of  somewhat  purple  tint,  disap- 
pearing on  pressure.  The  crisis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day  by 
profuse  sweating,  and  with  it  the  rash  disappeared.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  days,  the  acute  symptoms  recurred ;  and,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  their  recurrence,  the  rash  appeared  in  precisely 
the  same  situation  as  in  the  primary  attack.  In  due  time,  the 
second  defervescence  ensued  the  rash  disappeared,  and  perma- 
nent recovery  followed.  In  addition  to  the  skin -phenomena 
above  noted,  the  lungs  were  affected  in  a  manner  that  seems 
very  common  in  relapsing  fever ;  thus,  during  the  pyrexial  stage, 
there  was  some  amount  of  cough,  and  dry  sibilant  sounds  were 
heard  over  the  back  part  of  the  lungs.  When  the  sweating 
occurred,  the  dry  sounds  became  moist,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  expectoration  followed,  showing  a  kind  of  consenta- 
neous action  between  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  This  is  to  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  well  marked  cases  of  relapsing  fever. 
Though  this  woman  was  pregnant,  no  miscarriage  occurred. 

Case  II. — J.  P.,  a  vagrant,  was  admitted  on  the  fourth  day 
from  the  seizure.  In  addition  to  the  usual  signs  of  relapsing 
fever,  there  was  a  well-marked  dark-red  rash,  disappearing  on 
pressure  over  the  arms,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Crisis  by  sweating 
occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  and  with  the  sweating  the  rash  disap- 
peared. After  an  interval  of  five  days,  a  slight  relapse  occurred; 
and,  though  the  rash  did  not  here  recur,  yet  the  bronchial  dia- 
tubance  reappeared  as  in  the  primary  seizure,  and  terminated  in 
a  couple  of  days  by  expectoration,  when  the  second  sweating 
came  on,  indicating  the  second  defervescence.  The  second 
relapse  happened,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. — Brii, 
Med.  Jour. 


SLEEPLESSNESS  IN  INFANTS. 

Dr.  Eustace  Smith  gives  the  following  very  useful  hints  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal : 

Hunger,  to  which  the  infant's  restlessness  is  commonly  attri- 
buted by  the  mother,  may  occasionally  be  the  cause ;  but  injudi- 
cious feeding  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause. 

Cold  Feet  are  a  not  uufrequent  cause  of  wakefulness  in 
infants. 

In  Hereditaky  Syphilis,  exceeding  fretfulness  at  night  is 
usually  the  first  sign  of  the  disease,  preceding  the  suuflling  and 
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the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
herited taint. 

Worms  — A  well  known  common  cause  of  night  terrors  and 
restlessness  in  older  children,  are  sometimes  found  to  cause  cry- 
ing at  night,  even  in  infants.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other 
causes,  of  not  uncommon  occurrence,  yet  are  frequently  over- 
looked ;  one  of  these  is  the  influence  of  habii  upon  the  infant. 
Children  are  frequently  too  much  petted  and  indulged. 

Exhaustion  op  Nerve  Force. — The  reaction  following  over- 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  is  another  not  uncommon 
cause  of  wakefulness  at  night  in  children.  Sleeplessness  in 
infants  is  thus  produced  by  many  different  causes,  each  of  which 
will  require  a  different  method  of  treatment  for  its  removal. — 
The  Physician  and  Pharmaceutvtt, 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  reckless  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  would  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  injury  to  many. 
The  facts  demonstrate  that  my  impression  is  correct,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  clearly  show.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  agent,  in^ 
competent  hands,  may  be  regarded  safe,  but  as  all  know  full  well 
our  profession  of  late,  especially  since  the  advent  of  rubber,  has 
been  cursed  with  a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  that  many  have 
^commenced  practice  without  even  understanding  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Dental  science.  It  is  further  well  known,  that  this 
class  of  Dentists  make  greater  pretentions  than  the  really  meri- 
torious, and  that  they  all,  probably,  with  few  exceptions,  give 
gas,  and  advertise  largely.  Our  city  is  blessed  with  quite  a 
number  of  this  class  of  men.  They  make  many  promises,  talk 
largely,  and  you  would  think  to  hear  them  that  few,  if  any  except 
themselves,  knew  enough  to  practice  Dentistry.  Then  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  some  persons  should  be  injured,  and  even 
die  at  such  person's  hands  ?  The  greatest  wonder  is  that  more 
have  not  died  from  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Persons  are  complaining  to  me  almost  daily  that  they  went  to- 
Dr.  so-and-so,  and  took  gas  and  had  one  or  more  '*^  teeth  pulled/' 
and  that  they  had  been  sick  afterwards,  etc.  I  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  some  of  these,  for  they  ought  to  know  better ;  but 
many  do  not,  and  go  because  some  one  said  that  they  had  teeth 
pulled  and  didn't  know  it.  My  observation  is^that  fewer  person.^ 
are  taking  it  now  than  were  a  few  years  agOv  The  amount  of 
complaint  coming  up  against  it  from  many  is  deterring  others 
from  its  use. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  to  show  that  somebody 
is  at  fault,  or  else  the  gas  is  not  all  that  it  is  thought  to  be.    I 
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will  give  only  a  few  cases,  some  of  which  were  related  by  a 
neighbor  practitioner : 

Case  1. — Miss    B took  gas.      Every   thing   seemed  to 

work  finely.  She  recovered  soon  without  difficulty,  but  on  the 
next  day  was  affected  with  drowsiness,  so  much  so  that  it  re- 
quired an  effort  to  keep  her  awake.  This  condition  lasted  for 
some  time.     She  is  very  absent  minded  since  its  administration. 

Casc  2. — Mrs.  Mc had  taken  gas  several  times — the  last 

time  8  or  9  months  ago.  She  has,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  her 
memory  since,  and  attributes  it  to  the  gas.  She  was  in  perfect 
health  prior  to  taking  the  gas. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  B took  gas  and  was  affected  same  as  case 

2.  Has  not  been  so  long  affected,  but  hopes  for  her  recovery 
are  not  good. 

Case  4. — Mrs. took  gas  for  the  extraction  of  sevenl 

teeth.  Was  affected  at  the  time  as  others  seemed  to  be.  Went 
home  (in  the  countiy)  lived  until  the  next  day  and  died  very 
suddenly.  As  to  this  case,  no  one  of  the  profession  here  know 
anything.  She  died,  but  of  what  cause  we  do  not  know.  Tht 
friends  say  "  the  gas  killed  her." 

Case  5. — Dr.  W ,  city,  took  gas  and  had  dizziness  of  head 

for  six  months  afterwards.  Could  not  be  induced  to  take  it 
again. 

Case  6. — Miss  D went  into  spasms  soon  after  taking  gas, 

which  lasted  for  over  sixteen  hours.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  result  as  she  was  taken  home  some  distance  in  the 
countr3\ 

Case  7. — A  lady  in  the  country  took  gas  and  could  not  be 
aroused.     She  lingered  in  this  way  for  a  few  days  and  died,  t 

One  more  case  and  I  am  done : 

A  lady  of  tliis  city  took  gas  to  have  six  or  seven  teeth  extract- 
ed. She  was  of  such  nervous  temperament  that  one  tooth  was 
all  that  could  be  extracted  at  one  administration  of  the  gas,  so 
that  it  was  given  for  each  tooth.  After  the  removal  of  the  teeth 
she  complained  of  great  soreness  of  the  throat.  Swelling  super- 
vencd  which  was  very  great.  This  lasted  for  several  days  and 
as  it  went  down  she  began  to  experience  trouble  in  the  abdomen, 
and  regions  of  the  womb,  which  increased  in  severity  until  death 
terminated  her  sufterings.  She  lived  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
one  week  following.  The  physician  (homoeopathic)  who  attend- 
ed her  says  she  was  not  injured  with  the  gas.   What  did  it  then? 

1  took  a  lady  to  a  fricud  who  gave  her  gas,  and  extracted 
four  teeth.  She  went  home  feeling  reasonably'  well,  but  took 
sick  in  a  few  hours  which  lasted  two  weeks. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  added,  but  it  is  not  neccssaij. 
That  many  have  suffered  immediately  after  taking  what  those 
giving  call  nitrous  oxide  gas,  I  have  no  doubt 

I  never  have  given  it.    I  do  not  assert  that  the  gas  has  killed 
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any  one,  but  the  facts  as  stated  above  show  something  to  be 
wrong:.  Now  what  is  it  ?  The  friend  who  furnished  me  with  a 
portion  of  these  cases  has  become  alarmed,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  give  it  again.  If  hundreds  of  others  would  follow  his 
noble  example  humanity  would  be  the  gainer. — Dental  Register, 


ON  THE   INFLUENCE  OF  SYPHILIS  IN  THE  PRODUCTiON  OF 

TUBERCLE. 

The  fact  of  the  awakening  of  a  dormant  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  by  syphilis  Dr.  Lebert  has  frequently  observed,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  syphilis  to  produce  tuberculosis  where  no 
predisposition  had  existed.  The  microscopical  appearance  of  the 
neoplasm,  produced  by  syphilis  in  the  lung,  are  not  at  all  dis- 
tinctive ;  they  do  not  resemble  gummy  tumors,  and  in  fact  can 
not  be  differentiated  from  the  same  lesion  produced  by  the  ca- 
chexia of  tuberculosis ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  perversion  of 
nutrition  by  profound  infection  of  the  organism,  the  morbid 
processes  in  either  instance  producing  ver^'  similar  results. 
(Well-dcGned,  Q:ummy  tumor,  however,  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  lungs.)  Having  established  the  fact  of  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  glands  by  syphilis,  attention  is 
called  to  the  necessity,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  of  the  recognition  of 
the  syphilitic  cause,  if  it  exist,  and  the  institution  of  the  treat- 
ment indicated,  Dr.  Lebeit  has  himself  seen  marked  ameliora- 
tion and  even  permanent  recovery  in  such  caftes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  proper  medication. 

The  treatment  of  one  particular  case  was  by  the  inunction  of 
sixteen  grains  of  mercurial  ointment ;  at  first  once  daily,  subse- 
quently twice  each  day.  The  mode  of  inunction  directed  is 
somewhat  peculiar :  '*  A  piece  of  bladder  is  to  be  moistened  and 
then  allowed  to  dry  only  so  far  that  it  may  still  remain  soft ;  this 
bladder,  when  filled  with  cotton  wool,  constitutes  a  tampon  on 
which  the  ointment  is  to  be  placed,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
to  be  rubbed  in  during  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  inunctions  must  be  made  at  different  places  alternately,  so 
as  not  cause  an  eruption  at  any  of  the  places."  In  the  use  of 
mercury  for  constitutional  syphilis,  Lebert  very  much  prefers 
the  inunction  to  other  modes  of  administration,  as  it  aets  more 
efiiciently,  is  less  liable  to  disturb  digestion,  or  to  produce  those 
unpleasant  symptoms  of  ptyalism  which,  thongh  not  syphilitic, 
very  much  annoy  the  patient.  He  adverts  to  the  fact  that  in- 
unction at  one  period  fell  into  disrepute,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  phj'sicians,  when  using  the  treatment,  confined  the  patients 
to  very  warm  atmospheres  and  low  diet.  He  regards  salivation 
as  injurious,  and  thinks  that  as  anoBmia  and  impaired  nutrition 
are  unfaUing  concomitants  of  syphilis,  low  diet  and  the  debilitat- 
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ing  influences  of  high  temperatures  are  very  prejudicial  and  to 
be  ayoided.  Ho  summarizes  his  views  as  to  adzninistration  of 
mercury  and  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis  as  follows: 
1.  Mercury  is  preferable  administered  in  the  form  of  inunctioii 
to  that  of  hypodermic  injection  or  by  the  mouth.  The  quantitj 
daily  required  by  the  method  is  thirty -two  grains.  2.  Combined 
with  mercurial  inunction,  an  invigorating  and  nourishing  diet  vi 
necessary,  avoiding  any  digestive  disturbance.  The  patient 
should  not  be  confined  to  his  room,  but  may  be  active  in  out- 
door pursuits,  if  he  avoids  cold  and  wet.  8.  Ptyalism  is 
always  to  be  avoided;  this  is  accomplished  by  washing  the 
mouth  with  common  water,  by  frequent  bathing  and  by  the  use 
of  chlorate  of  potash  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle  when  the 
first  signs  are  noticeable.  4.  Avoiding  unnecessary  fasting  and 
perspiration,  the  course  can  be  pursued  without  attracting  notice, 
can  be  continued  indefinitely,  and  repeated  in  case  of  reh&pRe. 
5.  In  inveterate  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis,  good  efiTects  fol- 
low the  combined  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium 
with  the  inunction. — Med  Itmes  and  Gazelte. 


TREATMENT  OF  HEMOPTYSIS. 

Dr.  Gkorge  Johnson,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  in 
a  lecture  on  Hasmoptysis — its  Causes,  Results  and  Treatment, 
says: 

Since  the  time  of  Laennec  it  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
that  hsemoptj'sis,  when  not  associated  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  vicarious  of  the  catamcnial  dischargee,  is  almost 
always  a  result  and  an  indication  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lung.  I  have  long  known  and  taught  that  this  doctrine,  thin 
broadly  stated,  involves  a  large  amount  Of  error.  I  have  seen  i 
eonsiderable  number  of  cases  of  haemoptysis  in  which  there  ha» 
been  no  evidence  of  structural  disease  within  the  chest,  either  at 
the  time  or  for  months  and  even  years  afterwards.  Spitting  of 
blood  is  a  sj^mptom  which  at  the  best  is  sufiSciently  alarming; 
there  is  no  need  to  aggravate  its  terrors  by  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  it  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  serious 
organic  disease  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs. 

Let  a  man  who  has  once  spat  blood  apply  to  an  insurance 
office,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  rejected,  or  i^uired 
to  pay  a  large  increase  of  premium ;  yet  it  ma^'  be  that  the 
blood-spitting  was  as  much  the  result  of  a  harmless  accident  as 
if  the  nose  had  been  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  The  lung  is 
by  far  the  most  vascular  organ  in  the  bod}-.  In  addition  to  its 
own  nutrient  bronchial  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  blood  fh)m 
^very  other  organ  passes  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 
These  two  sviiLtems  of  vessels  in  the  lung,  in  consequence  of 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  heart,  to  the  movements  of 
the  chest,  and  to  the  function  of  respiration,  are  more  liable  to 
sudden  strain  and  pressure  than  the  blood  vessels  of  any  other 
organ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  marvelloos  if  bleeding  did  not 
frequenly  occur  from  their  accidental  rupture,  without  previous 
disease. 

After  considering  then  the  various  causes  which  may  give  rise 
to  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  with  a  detail  of  cases,  he  says: 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  will  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.    There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  general  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases.    The 
patient  must  remain  as  absolutely  at  rest  as  possible.    Bodily 
exertion  or  emotional  excitement,  by  increasing  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions,  is  apt  to  increase  the 
bleeding,  or  to  provoke  a  return.    The  patient  should  lie  still, 
and  neither  move,  speak,  nor  cough  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.    A  cough  is  a  powerful  provocative  of  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  allay  irritation 
and  cough  by  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  by  a  cautions  inhalation  of 
chloroform  from  time  to  time.     Do  your  utmost  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  being  alarmed  and  excited  by  the  sight  of  blood. 
Let  him  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  cool  fresh  air.     Let  him  keep 
lumps  of  ice  in  the  mouth  and  swallow  the  cold  water.     Some- 
times the  application  of  ice  to  the  chest  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
aiTesting  the  bleeding.     It  should  not  be  continued  long  enough 
to  chill  the  patient ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  effectual  in 
exciting   sympathetic  contraction  of  the  deeper  arteries  when 
applied  for  a  short  time  over  different  parts  of  the  chest,  both 
front  and  back,  than  when  applied  continuously  over  one  part. 
Gallic  acid  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  styptics  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  haemorrhage.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
in  the  compound  infusion  of  roses,  every  three  hours,  if  the 
bleeding  be  copious,  and  less  frequently  as  the  bleeding  subsides. 
Another  useful  styptic  is  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot.    This,  too, 
may  be  given  every  three  hours,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm.     It 
may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with  the  gallic  acid  mixture. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  in  20<minim  doses  sometimes  succeeds 
when  other  remedies  fail ;  and  I  have  seen  the  bleeiling  quickly 
arrested  by  the  inhalation  of  turpentine  vapour.     We  directed 
our  patient,  Herring,  to  inhale,  first  turpentine,  and  subsequently 
creosote,  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  expec- 
toration and  the  breath ;  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  expulsion 
of  the  decomposing  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  prevent  the 
risk  of  mischief  from  its  retention. 

You  will  find  the  inhalation  of  turpentine  vapour  an  excellent 
expectorant  in  this  and  other  cases  where  the  object  is  to  expel 
accumulated  material  from  the  air  passages.  An  emetic  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  may  sometimes  be  given  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Dr.  Weber,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  recommendB  a  com- 
bination 6f  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  partly  to 
expel  blood  from  the  lung,  and  partly  to  arrest  bleeding. — BriL 
Med,  Jour.  ^ 

GLEANINGS. 

From  Med.  Bulletin. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  says: — Ist.  That  while  scarifying  the 
gums  in  infancy  is  frequentlj'  of  the  most  essential  service  in 
allaying  ner\'OU8  irritability,  and  relieving  or  warding  off  the 
early  indications  of  cerebral  congestion,  the  operation  is  not 
without  danger,  and  like  all  others  upon  young  children,  should 
be  performed  only  for  just  and  sufficient  causes. 

2nd.  That  it  shonld  be  resoi*ted  to  only  on  the  most  urgent 
indications,  and  not  in  systems  alread}'  reduced  by  previous  dis- 
ease— pale,  anaemic,  and  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  That 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  better  to  risk  the  excitement  due 
to  difficult  dentition  than  to  resort  to  a  remedy  which  may  result 
fatally. —  California  Med.  Oazelte, 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Practical  Farmer  says : — "  I  have 
known  as  many  men  and  women  too,  who,  froin  various  causes, 
had  become  so  much  affected  with  nervousness  that  when  they 
stretched  out  their  hands  they  shook  like  aspen  leaves  on  windy 
days — and  by  a  daily  moderate  use  of  the  blanched  foot  stalks 
of  the  celery  leaves  as  a  salad,  they  became  as  strong  and  steady 
in  limbs  as  other  people.  I  have  known  others  so  very  nervou* 
that  the  least  annoyance  put  them  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and 
they  were  almost  in  constant  perplexity  and  fear,  who  were 
effectually  cured  b}''  a  daily  moderate  use  of  blanched  celer}'  as 
a  salad  at  meal  times.  I  have  known  others  cured  by  using 
celery  for  palpitation  of  the  heart." 

CuARCOAL  is  the  best  material  of  which  to  make  a  respirator. 
It  possesses  two  advantages  over  the  ordinary  metallic  wire,  viz. 
it  purifies  air  drawn  through  it  of  foreign  gases  and  mechanical 
impurities  ever  so  finely  divideil ;  and  it  actually  warms  the  air 
so  drawn  through  about  two  degrees  more  than  does  wire  gauze. 
A  charcoal  respirator  will  not  only  warm  the  cold  air  breathed 
out  of  doors,  but  will  also  impart  additional  heat  to  the  air  of  i 
room  comfortably  warm,  although  con  side  rabl}*^  under  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  in  certain 
cases  the  indoor  use  of  the  respirator  may  not  be  attended  with 
advantage. — Braithwaite. 

Fever. — Certain  forms  of  intermittent  fever  were  subjected  by 
Professor  Willebrand,  of  Helsiugfors,  to  the  iodine  treatment, 
with  remarkable  results.  R.  lodinii,  gramme  j.  Potass*  IimU- 
di,  grammes  ij.  aq.  distil.,  grammes,  x.  M.     Sig. — Five  di*t>ps 
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given  in  water  every  two  hours.  Iodide  of  iron  was  given  in 
doses  of  ten  centigrammes,  four  times  a  day,  for  the  paludal 
cachexia  and  theaniiemia  consequent  on  intermittent  fever.  The 
autlior  believes  that  iodine  has  perhaps  an  advantage  over  qui- 
nine in  this  regard,  that  after  intermittents  are  cured  by  the 
former,  relapses  are  less  liable  to  occur  than  when  cured  by  the 
latter. — Archives  Oenerales. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent,  that  for  some  time  past  inef- 
fectual efforts  have  been  made  to  complete  the  organization  of  a 
medical  society  in  Virginia.  The  readmission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union  would  appear  apropos  to  further  efforts.  Late  reverses 
have  sadly  prostrated — physical  and  otherwise — the  faculty,  and 
incidental  with  these,  the  sources  of  discouragement  are  very 
great. 

£astem  Virginia,  unlike  Western  Virginia,  has  no  proceedings 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences;  indeed, 
she  has  little  recent  literature  to  boast  of.  Yet  there  are  many 
skilled  and  eminent  physicians  there,  who  should  unite  their 
efforts  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  her  sister  states. — Jl£ed.  and 
Surg.  Reporter, 

M.  RiCHET  has  published  in  V  Union  Medicate,  a  clinical  lec- 
ture "  On  Haemorrhoids,"  in  which  he  advises  the  use  of  for- 
ceps, brought  to  white  heat,  to  cauterize  piles  in  several  sections. 
The  Professor  gives  a  history  of  the  various  modes  of  operating 
which  have  been  proposed,  but  omits  to  mention  Houston's 
nitric  acid  plan,  and  the  manner  of  seizing  haemorrhoidal  tumors 
with  a  clamp,  cutting  them  off,  and  arresting  the  haemorrhage 
either  with  nitric  acid  or  the  actual  cautery — an  operation  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  many  British  surgeons. — London  Lancet. 

A  Jewess,  thirty  years  old,  stout,  and  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, suffered  with  pruritus.  The  intolerable  itching  continued, 
to  her  great  annoyance.  There  was  ordered  a  wash  for  the  parts, 
and  for  an  injection  into  the  vagina,  of  bi-borate  of  soda  one 
ounce,  gum  camphor  one  drachm,  ol.  gaultheriae  gtt.  xxx,  boiling 
water,  one  quart ;  when  cool  it  was  to  pass  through  a  cloth.  It 
was  to  be  used  cold,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day.  It  had 
for  some  time  the  desired  effect.  Dr.  J.  desired  to  know  if 
there  was  any  remedy  more  to  be  relied  on  in  these  cases. 

Nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  an  excellent  application  to  excoriated 
nipples.  It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  camePs-hair 
brush.  It  will  not  cure  every  case,  but  it  is  seldom  that  disap- 
pointment results.  Care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  nipple  pre- 
viously to  applying  the  infant. — BraithwaiU. 

The  pains  of  labor  may  cease  under  two  conditions.     In  the- 
first  the  uterus  is  relaxed,  it  is  resting  quietly,  and  pains  will 
return  in  time.     In   the  second  the  uterus  is  contracted,  the 
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action  is  continuous,  the  pains  have  become  more  rapid,  but 
weaker,  until  they  have  ceased,  and  spasmodic  contraction  alone 
remains.  In  this  case  chloroform  should  be  used  to  dimini^ 
the  violence  of  expulsive  pains ;  .when,  however,  the  state  of 
contiuous  action  has  set  in,  the  sooner  we  interfere  the  better. — 
(Dr.  G.  H.  Kidd,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hicks,  p.  177.) 

Paris  is  much  interested  in  a  remedy  discovered  by  a  work- 
man, who,  to  relieve  the  pain  from  a  severe  burn,  thrust  his  hand 
into  a  pot  of  varnish  which  happened  to  be  at  his  side.  The 
relief  was  so  sudden,  and  ths  healing  of  the  wound  so  rapid,  that 
the  news  spread,  with  the  result  of  bringing  to  him  every  one  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  a  burn.  Many  wonderful  cares  are 
said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  time  of  the  great  explosion 
in  Metz,  last  September,  and  the  discoverer  has  been  summoned 
to  I*aris,  to  maks  some  public  experiments. — Journal  d€  Chmk, 

A  rnoMiNEirr  medical  practitioner  describes  a  new  contrivance 
to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  natural  leech,  as  simple  as  it  is  novel  in 
its  construction.  The  artificial  leech  consists  of  a  light  glass 
tube,  from  which  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  vapor  of  ether,  i 
small  quantit}'  of  the  latter  having  been  previously  introduced 
and  partially  vaporized  by  dipping  the  tube  in  hot  water.  The 
skin  having  been  scarified,  the  tube  is  applied,  when  the  con- 
densing vapor  leaving  a  partial  vacuum,  into  it  the  blood  rushes, 
relieving  the  patient  as  etfectively  as  the  ordinary  leech. 

It  is  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabodj  was  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Pavy,  a  distinguished  English  ph^-sician,  to  a 
novel  preservative  process,  which  consisted  in  first  injecting  all 
the  arteries  with  a  solution  of  arsensic  and  corrosive  sublimate; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  twentj'^-four  hours,  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  tannic  acid.  By  these  means  the  softer  tissues  are  con- 
verted into  leather  and  decomposition  etTectually  arrested.  Into 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  there  was  also  introduced 
a  paste  of  arsenic,  cam;>hor  and  spirit,  and  the  coffin  was  lined 
with  a  layer  of  auimal  charcoal. 

The  churchyard  of  the  village  of  Worth,  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, contains  a  memorial  Uiblet  with  the  following  interesting 
inscription :  **  Benjamin  Jeaty,  of  Downshay ;  died  April  16, 
1816,  aged  79.  He  was  born  at  Yetminster,  in  this  county,  and 
was  an  upright,  honest  man,  parlicuhirly  noted  for  having  been 
the  first  person  known  that  introduced  the  cow-pox  by  innocula- 
tion,  and  who,  for  his  great  strength  of  mind,  made  the  experi- 
imeut  from  the  cow  on  the  wife  and  two  .sons  in  the  year  1774." 

A  SOLUTION  of  xyloidine  and  tannin  in  ether  is  praised  by  Dr. 
iRichardson,  of  London,  as  an  application  to  uterine  ulcerations 
— so  called.  Dr.  Richardson  says  this  combination  mpidly 
•cicatrizes  ulcerated  or  raw  surfaces,  and  that  it  acts  as  an  anti- 
septic b}'  reason  of  the  tannin  it  contains. 
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For  the  last  fiaeen  years  a  prize  of  100,000  francs  (820,000) 
has  been  awaiting  the  happy  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  Asiatic 
cholera,  but  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  been  able 
to  award  the  important  prize ;  but  it  voted  the  interest  in  en- 
couragements, one  of  which  went  to  Dr.  Lorain,  for  having 
savea  the  lives  of  several  choleric  patients  by  the  injection  of 
warm  water  into  their  veins. 

The  Medical  Times  and  hzetie  says  that  "  Dr.  Leared,  in  cer- 
tain researches  he  has  made,  and  which  in  abstract  have  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  sulphocyauides  not  only  occur  normally  in 
the  saliva,  but  also  in  tbe  urine,  the  blood,  and  the  white  of  Qgg. 
He  found  that  their  absence  in  the  saliva  corresponded  with  an 
impaired  condition  of  health." 

On  the  authoritj'  of  Calvert  <fe  Co.  of  Manchester,  it  is  stated 
that  carbolic  acid  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  in 
doses  of  two-thirds  of  a  grain  in  twent}*  minims  of  water,  admin- 
istered hypodermically.  We  have  not  before  noticed  this  mode 
of  using  the  drug,  though  we  have  seen  statements  in  the  jour- 
nals of  its  benelicial  effect  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Pascual  Candelay  Sanchez  recommends  St  Louis  Med.  and 
Surg,  Journal)  injections  of  chlorate  of  potas.^a  (16  grains  to 
the  ounce)  in  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhea  and  in  gleet.  The 
injections  should  be  frequently  repented  and  continued  for 
several  days  after  the  discharge  has  ceased.  The3'  are  less  apt 
to  fail  in  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhea  than  in  gleet. 

M.  Cloez,  who  is  engaged  at  the  garden  of  the  Paris  Museum, 
has  discovered  what  he  considers  a  complete  anniliilator  for 
plant-lice  and  other  small  insects.  Take  three  and  a  half  ounces 
of  quassia  chips,  and  five  drachms  of  stavesacre  seed,  powdered: 
boil  these  in  seven  pints  of  water  until  reduced  to  five.  When 
the  liquid  is  cool  strain  it,  and  use  with  a  wateringpot  or  sj-riuge. 
— Scientific  American, 

The  distilled  water  of  spruce  fir  is  highly  recommended  in 
menorrhagia,  especially  after  tj^phoid  fever  and  malarial 
diseases. — Revue  Therap. 


Preparation  of  Chloral — The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  in 
a  pure  state  is  to  subject  absolute  alcohol  to  the  action  of  dr^* 
chlorine.  Great  precautions  are  requisite,  since,  in  order  to  act 
upon  about  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  1200  litres  of  chlorine  are  re- 
quired, and  1500  litres  of  disengaged  hydrochloric  acid  have  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  chlorine,  pure  and  dry,  is  transmitted 
through  the  alcohol  contained  in  a  large  flask,  from  which  an 
escape  pipe  leads  to  a  large  chimney.     At  first  all  the  chlorine  is 
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converted  into  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  as  the  action  becomes  less 
energetic,  the  alcohol  assumes  a  3'ellow  color,  which,  howerer, 
disappear  on  the  introduction  of  a  few  fragments  of  charcoal 
The  temperature  of  the  alcohol  must  then  be  steadily  and  contin- 
nously  raised  while  the  current  of  chlorine  is  rapidly  passed 
through  the  fluid,  till  almost  its  boiling  point  is  reached.  In 
twelve  hours  about  six  ounces  of  alcohol  can  be  converted  into 
chloral ;  but  when  larger  quantities  are  required,  the  operalions 
must  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days.  The  liquor  in  the 
flasks  is  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  careful  distilation^  in  or- 
der to  free  it  from  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  ether,  and  alco- 
hol. As  soon  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  chloral  accumulates 
at  the  surface  of  the  mixture,  and  rapidly  volatilizes.  The  dis- 
tilled chloral  is  then  placed  in  a  retort  with  a  thermometer,  and 
boiled  till  its  boiling  point,  at  first  lower,  rises  to  94  deg.  or  95 
deg.  C.  The  remaining  liquor  should  be  redistilled  with  sulphur- 
ic acid,  and  again  boiled.  Lastlj',  it  is  to  be  distilled  in  a  bath 
of  common  salt,  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime. 
To  obtain  the  hydrnte,  it  is  only  requisite  to  mingle  it  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  and  evaporate. — Lancet. 


Origin  op  Tuberculosis. — Prof.  Niemeyer  contends  that 
blood  remaining  in  the  bronchi  after  haemoptysis  leads  to  cheesy 
pneumonia,  and  later  to  disintegration  of  the  tissue.  Prof. 
Traube  is  opposed  to  this,  saying  that  the  case  of  Niemeyer, 
where  single  thrombi  were  found  in  the  bronchi  post-moriem,  did 
not  pro»re  much;  nor  did  those  cases  of  tuberculous  disease 
where  the  temperature  rose  only  a  few  days  after  the  hcemoptvsis. 
He  had  many  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  where  death  happened 
during  the  initial  bleeding;  but  in  no  cases  thrombi,  much  less 
disintegration  were  found.  Therefore,  Niemeyer's  case  may  be 
consideied  exceptional.  First,  it  was  not  proved  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  thermometer  indicated  "  no  fever,'*  there  was 
none.  But,  if  there  were  none,  the  first  beginning  of  inflammation 
may  have  been  very  circumscribed;  and,  with  the  spread  of 
infliimniatlon,  fever  supervened.  In  the  same  way,  it  mav  have 
been  impossible  to  detect  the  disease  by  auscultation  in  the 
beofinning,  it  being  ])erhaps  confined  to  a  limited  part,  or  of 
small  extent. — Schmidt's  Jahrhucher^  1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shady  Grovb,  July  20,  1870. 

Mr.   Editor: — 

In  looking  over  the  Lancet  and  Observer,  of  1869,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  salutary  change  which  had  taken  place  in  its  tone  of 
late.     From  what  1  leain  from  an  article  contaiued  in  that  volume 
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the  milleiuam  has  dawned,  with  its  benign  influence,  on  the  profession 
of  Cincinnati.  Peace  is  extending  its  victory ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  the  editors  of  that  Journal  are  becoming  missionary  in 
thcfir  spirit 

It  is  tiue  that  in  the  article  alluded  to,  an  onslaught  is  made  upon 
a  co-editor;  but  then,  of  course,  it  was  entirely  in  the  interests  of 
peace — the  aforesaid  editor  having  no  right  to  make  any  outcry  on 
account  of  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  him  and  his  associates,  hut  it 
being  his  duty  to  meekly  bear  them.  It  seems,  too,  that  it  has  been 
tried  to  create  a  missionary  station  at  Louisville,  but  apparently,  from 
Dr  Gaillard's  review  of  the  parties,  their  labors  were  not  a  success, 
and  whether  they  shook  oflT  the  dust  from  their  feet  or  were  ejected 
vi  et  armtjpthe  undersigned  is  not  informed. 

How  the  wolves  have  become  lambs  (the  Iamb  skins  having  been 
donned  for  a  purpose  or  not,  the  wolfish  nature  remaining,  I  can  not 
say,)  may  be  ascertained  by  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times  of  a  familiar  period  not  very  remote,  in  which  we  find  Dr.  G. 
Mendenhall  styling  Dr.  S.  G.  Armor,  then  Dean  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  a  liar,  and  stating  that  Dr.  Blackman,  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, was  introduced  to  the  profession  of  the  West  by  certificates.  I 
copy  a  letter  in  full  ot  Dr.  Mendenhall,  directed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times  : 

*•  RoiToii  Trmts :— Dkar  Si«  :— In  reference  to  an  artide  by  Prefessor  Armor  in  yoxir  paper  of 
yesterday,  I  will  merely  state  that  I  have  neither  time  nordisposiiicn  to  enffaKe  in  a  controversy 
with  any  man  who  shown  »uch  an  utter  disregard  for  truth.  I  have  given  the  history,  as  I 
believe,  faithfully  and  truly,  and  sufficiently  full  to  give  a  currect  impression  of  the  facts 

*' In  reference  to  the  *  concours'  I  will  simply  remark  that  their  insincerity  is  sufficiently 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  thej;  did  not  pr<iceed  with  their  plan,  and  give  their  1500  alumni  a 
chance  to  compete  for  chairs  in  their  college,  instead  of  hending  abroad  for  a  I'rofessor  of  Sur- 
gery, whom  they  have  thought  nece^wry  to  bolster  up  with  numerous  '  certificates  of  qualiflcA- 
rions.'  It  show^  clearly  the  trap  that  wa<c  laid  to  destroy  the  Miami  Medical  College,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  real  object  of  the  whole  affair. 

*'GEO.   MENDENHALL, 

*•  Dean  of  Miami  Medical  College." 

Here  is  another  specimen,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murphy,  of  what  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  former  spirit  of 
the  members  of  the  Miami  Clique.  How  cheerful  it  is  to  compare 
their  present  sucking-dove  nature  to  what  used  to  be  their  hyena- 
like dispositions : 

"  Editoi!  Timk.s:  Engagements  prevented  me  from  replying  to  Dr.  J.  I^Vattier's  letter  in  your 
paper  of  Monday  I  beg  of  you  space  enough  to  give  a  brie:  answer  He  seems  to  think  there 
is  *  a  free  fight.' and  is  inclined  to  *  pitch  in  *  As  a  friend,  I  would  advise  him  thus  early, 
'  that  he  had  better  say  as  little  as  possible.  There  is  some  strong  probability  that  he  may  not 
get  out  of  the  fight  quite  as  sound  as  when  he  emered.  It  may  be  as  well  for  him  to  remember 
that  he  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  using  the  guns  or  othkr  propijc  in  this  fight,  as  bos  been 
his  privilege  and  good  fortune  in  some  previous  ones.  He  says  he  *  could  probably  furnish 
some  material,  both  written  and  verbal,  that  would  be  quite  interesting  in  such  a  controversy, 
particularly  if  he  was  allowed  the  limits  of  a  latitudinarlan,  so  as  to  commence  a  little  anterior 
to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Miami  Medical  College'  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  let  him- 
self out.  lie  will  have  the  opportunity  at  any  time  he  may  please  to  take  it.  But,  really,  it  is 
too  bad  for  him  to  attempt  to  Mghten  one,  after  using  such  poutk  expressions  as  '  it  is  utterly 
false.' 

*'  The  wonder  is  he  did  not  studv  brevity  and  nse  the  word  liab.  It  certainly  would  have 
sounded  ouite  as  well.  Let  the  doctor  keep  hifc  temper  and  patience,  and  he  may  have  an 
opportunity,  to  his  entire  eatisfaciion,  '  to  famish  material  written  and  verbal.'  About  that 
time  I  will  *  furnish  some  material  written  and  verbal,'  which  may  be  '  quite  interesting '  to  the 
doctor  I  beg  him,  however,  to  be  quiet  and  amiable,  and  we  shall  have  a  fair  fight.  The 
doctor  injures  hi.s  high  reputation  for  the  feelings  and  behavior  of  a  gentleman,  after  admitMng 
he  did  send  a  note  to  Dr.  Murphy  requesting  to  see  him.  In  nsingihe  expression,  *  it  is  utterly 
false.'  He  may  yet  regret  such  expressions,  as  they  are  likely 'to  drive  away  a  few  more 
friends  from  him.'  Let  me  advise  him  to  keep  cool,  as  the  time  for  BxciTRMxyr  has  not  yet 
arrived.  ♦♦•••'^        «•••♦♦" 
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**  He  must  remember  that  not  one  word  had  ever  been  said  in  any  prevloos  intenrieir  abast 
a  consolidation  of  the  two  faculties  When  asked  who  of  the  Xiami  fMttlty  he  w«iiM  take.W 
named  four  or  five.  It  is  true  he  did  say  to  me,  '  Now  do  not  do  like  Kttle  Dr.  Vmv  Jafidn 
did,  go  away  and  say  I  offered  you  a  professorship.'  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  midenitood.  I 
did  uMDKiifirrAKD  HIM,  and  ukdkrstakd  him  mow.  *  *    .       *  *  *  * 

Nine  men  have  been  brought  here  from  abroad  to  fill  varions  plaoea  in  the  hotpttal 
and  collecre.  since  Dr.  V.  has  been  a  trustee.  He  U  responsible,  as  be  is  the  rAOVoroH  of  tbk 
Board     Why,  his  course  has  been  one  to  *  crush  out'  his  brethren  in  this  citj.  *         ♦       • 

In  the  recent  controversy  it  has  been,  and  is,  very  clear  that  the  professors  of  the  Ohfo  Coltefci, 
with  Dr.  v.,  have  been  desirous  to  crush  out  the  JAiami  school,  bat  they  have  found  it  a  bad 
Job,  and  will  find  it  a  worse  one  yet  «*»*♦« 

If  Dr.  V  bad  not  been  excited,  he  would  have  remembered  that  It  was  his  modbi.  lOBtHQAL  Kur 
(small  capitals  Dr.  M .'s)  and  PiiorKSSoa.  the  piuk  of  a  orxtlrmax,  Professor  Armor,  vbo  ap- 
proached Dr.  Mendenball  the  next  day  afier  the  interview  which  I  held  with  Dr.  V  ,  at  his  sol- 
citation  and  request,  and  broached  the  cok8(ilidatiox  of  the  two  faculties.  Let  Dr.  V.  stlgBa> 
tize  his  model  Professor  Armor.  '*  <■  <*  I  ha  e  violated  no  civnUdeDce  placed  in  sm 
by  Dr.  V.  It  ill  becomes  him.  however,  to  talk  of  '  misplaced  confidence.'  or  *  VlobOed  eoiA- 
dence.'  after  furnishing  to  the  public  the  privatb,  cnxriDENTiAL  letters  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Y. 
has  made  a  pcreat  mistake'  He  chooses  to  plunge  into  this  *  f^ee  fight,'  to  support  a  man  or  se: 
of  men  who  have  acted  unbecoming  the  conduct  of  gentlemen.  This,  however,  fs  only  one  t£ 
his  minor  mistakes  Let  him  shoulder  the  reyponsibility  for  the  present  sad  c«Midition  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  College.  But  I  beg  him  not  to  make  the  still  greater  mistake  thai  peraonally  or 
by  his  influfnce  he  can  break  doH-n  the  Miami  Medical  College.  He  may  cry  oat,  *  ant  Ciossr. 
aut  nuUus,*  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  our  school  will  go  on  to  meet  wiUi  stiU  greater  sueeess,  fv 
no  other  reason  than  the  very  good  one  that  principle  and  honor  are  at  the  basis  of  its  founda- 
tion and  government,  instead  of  the  foolish  short-sighted  policy,  *  best  policy'  aystem. 

*'  Dr.  V  will  find  that  he  has  gentlemen  to  fight  (something new  for  him.  I  believe)  men  v]mm« 
nrrRKRRTS  in  this  city  are  quite  equal  to  his  own,  and  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  fight  fb: 
their  rights,  as  long  as  Dr  V.  shall  feel  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

"  T^t  me  kindly  advise  him  to  look  well  about  him,  and  see  that  those  whom  he  is  aapporltiv 
are  gentlemen  in  '  thought,  word  and  deed.'  lest,  peradventure.  he  may,  by  associaticn,  mccC 
with  what  all  persons  who  step  aside  from  the  course  of  well-bred  gentlemen  merit 

•*  Respectfully, 

*'  JOHN  A.  MURPHT." 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  pucking-dove  for  you :  one  who  18  willing  to 
bear  any  thin^  for  the  sake  of  peace,  providing  he  had  got  every 
thin;;  he  asks  for,  and  more  to.  How  anxious  he  seems  to  have  been, 
the  way  he  talks  about  '*  free  fights/'  for  somo  one  to  tread  on  his 
coat  tail. 

But  I  have  given  you  as  much  this  time  as  you  will  have  8pace  to 
publish.  I  will  reserve  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Miamis*  meek- 
ness for  another  time.  This  installment,  however,  will  show  you  how 
they  used  to  never  abuse  any  body. 

MoNTCM)llBRT  ConKTT. 


00k  ^0im$, 


Surgical  Melmoirs  of  thb  War  op  the  Rkbrmjon,  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Sanitary  O^mmlsslon.  Bv  John  A. 
LiDELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  etc..  etc.  Edited  by  Professor  Frank  HaV 
TiNGS  Hamii-ton.  Published  for  the  U.  S.  Sanltjuy  CommissioD 
by  Hurd  and  Houprhton.  Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke  &  Co.  Svo^  pp. 
580  (with  woodcuts  and  ten  colored  plates.) 

This  work  consists  of  three  sections:  1.  On  the  Wounds  of  Bloodves- 
sels, Traumatic  Hemorrhafrc,  Traumatic  Aneurism,  and  Traumatic 
Gant^rene.  2.  On  the  Secondary  Traumatic  Lesions  of  Bones :  namely. 
Osteo-myelltls,  Periostitis,  Ostitis,  Osteoporosis,  Carlos  and  Kecro^ 
3.  On  Pyaemia. 

From  the  editor's  preface  we  learn  that  the  several  papers  coustltot- 
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lag  this  volame  belouff  to  a  series  of  surreal  essays  and  observations 
accumulated  from  the  late  war,  and  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  with  a  request  that  he  should  select  such 
as  he  tliought  most  worthy,  and  arranc^e  them  for  publication.  Accord- 
ingly he  decided  to  publish,  as  a  first  installment,  the  valuable  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  Lideil  on  "The  Wounds  of  Bloodvessels,  etcetera,  the 
Traumatic  Diseases  of  Bone,  and  Pyaemia,"  which  subjects,  although 
anatomically  and  physiologically  separate,  have  intimate  pathological 
relations,  and  such  as  render  it  proper  that  they  should  be  an*angeil  in 
the  same  volume. 

*•  Embracing,  as  these  pax)ers  do,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  all  the  more 
recent  observations  upon  the  topics  discussed,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
careful  oriyrinal  research,  they  constitute  complete  and  exlmustive 
treatises,  which  can  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  medical  profession. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  that  they  will  be  received  as  further  proof  of  tlie  good 
judgment  of  the  Commission  in  the  publication  of  the  memoirs." 

Dr.  Lideil  states  that  he  first  learned  to  know  how  important  these 
subjects  really  are  while  he  had  charge  of  the  Stanton  U.  S.  Army 
General  Hospital,  and  that  he  there  began  to  collect  the  personal 
observations,  the  clinical  histories,  and  the  post-mortem  recorus  which 
ai*e  set  forth.  He  has  also  endenvored  to  write  from  nature.  This  booic 
is  essentially  clinical  in  character. 

The  Preventive  Obstacle,  or  Conjugal  Onanism,  etc.  By  L.  F.  E. 
Bekgerat.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  by  P.  De 
Makmon,  M.  D.    12mo.    Pp.182.    New  York  :  Turner  <fe  Mignard. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  class,  now  unhappily  becoming  much  too 
numerous.  It  treats  of  a  delicate  subject  in  a  very  suggestive  way,  and 
although  it  may  possibly  do  good  to  the  very  deprav^  people  guilty 
of  such  practices,  can  only  do  harm  to  the  much  larger  number  who 
are  ignorant  of  these  refinements  of  debauchery.  The  book  is  evidently 
intended  for  popular  reading.  The  results  of  conjugal  onanism,  as 
portrayed  by  tne  author,  are  so  put  as  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  n on- professional  readers,  and  not  to  instruct  medical  men. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  amongst  certain  gynaecologists  to  lefer  a  great 
many  uterine  disorders  to  sexual  excesses.  It  is  the  testimony,  how- 
ever, of  physicians,  with  large  opportunities  for  observation  amongst 
prostitutes,  that  these  women  who  above  all  others  should  suffer  from 
disorders  in(;idcnt  to  sexual  excesses,  are  singularly  free  from  them.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  affected  by  disorders  secondary  to  vencrejil  infec- 
tion, but  not  by  those  really  caused  by  sexual  abuses. 

This  author  refers  acute  and  chronic  metritis,  leucorrhcea,  menor- 
rhagia,  metron'ha^ia  and  ha^matocele  to  *•  sexual  frauds.'*  It  may  be 
that,  under  some  circumstances,  these  lesions  are  thus  produced;  but 
when  he  also  affirms  that  fibrous  tumors,  polypi  and  cancer,  are  results 
of  the  same  practices,  it  is  obvious  that  his  statements  are  exaggerated. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  one  **  not  tit  to  be  made."  It  offers  nothing 
that  is  not  already  known  to  every  intelligent  physician :  it  will  con- 
vey very  improper  information  and  incorrect  notions  to  non-profes- 
sional readers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  have  an  immense  sale, 
for  of  all  topics,  those  treated  of  here  possess  the  highest  attraction  to 
the  majority  of  readers.  R.  B. 

A  PiiACTiCAL  and  Systematic  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Disloca- 
tions. By  A.  Jackson  Howe,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  Cincinnati:  Chas.  F.  Wilstach  &  Co. 
8vo.  pp.424.    1870. 

Although  the  author  of  this  work  stvles  himself  an  Eclectic,  yet,  upon 
a  cursory  examination,  we  have  failed  to  discover  in  it  anything  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  work  treating  upon  the  same  subject.     The 
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author  adopts  those  modes  of  treatment  which  his  experience  and 
judgment  recommend,  which  we  beiieve  all  medical  men  do;  and  hold- 
ing out  the  idea,  by  assuming  a  distinctive  title,  that  one  is  in  posset- 
sion  of  a  peculiar  and  better  system  when  he  has  no  other  means  of 
cure  than  follow  trom  common  sense  enlightened  in  the  same  way  that 
the  common  sense  of  all  are  enlightened,  is  certainly  sheer  quackery. 

The  work  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  the  country  practi- 
tioner, whose  surgical  appliances  are  somewhat  limited^  and  wlio  has 
to  construct  his  own  apparatus  when  called  to  treat  a  fracture  or  a 
dislocation.  The  author  has  not  advised  the  use  of  any  appliance  that 
could  not  be  extemporized  from  materials  to  be  found  in  every  form 
house,  lie  regards  moulded  and  carved  splints,  and  those  having 
grooves  and  ridges  with  the  design  of  conforming  to  the  natural  outline 
of  the  arm,  wrist  and  hand,  as  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary  into 
the  neglect  of  more  simple  means,  which,  if  rightly  applied,  will  answer 
better  purposes. 

We  think  the  book  is  verj""  well  calculated  to  subserve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  professes  to  be  written,  viz.  *'to  be  a  guide  to  the  multi- 
tude of  practitioners  scattered  through  the  country,  who  have  compara- 
tively limited  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  treating  a  class  of  injuries  which  often  balHe  the  most  experienced 
surgical  talent."  These  "  best  methods."  however,  arc  eclectic  only  in 
the  sense  that  an)'  knowledge  in  surgery  obtained  in  the  regular  way 
is  eclectic,  and  our  author,  as  he  intimates,  has  borrowed  no  little  from 
tiie  works  of  regular  members  of  the  profession. 


^(litdyial. 


To  Subscribers.— We  continue 
sending  out,  in  this  number,  our 
bills,  which  we  commenced  to  do 
last  month.  We  hope  we  will  have 
a  prompt  response.  Some  subscri- 
bers have  not  paid  for  last  year — 
such,  if  they  do  not  settle  soon,  we 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving from  our  subscription  lists. 


honor  in  public  teaching  worth 
seeking  after,  there  should  be  an 
opening  in  some  direction  for  men 
of  merit  to  compete  for  it.  and  not 
that  a  score  of  men,  possessing,  as 
a  general  thing,  no  higher  claims 
than  being  partisans*  should  mo- 
nopolize every  avenue. 

Under  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Cincinnati,  if  a  young 
pliysician,  feel  in  sr  that  he  has 
merit  is  disposecT  to  strive  for  a 
position  of  honor,  he  finds  there  is 
no  opening  for  him.  Tlie  college 
faculties  are  occupied  hy  partisans. 


Cincinnati  IIospitai- — The  sug- 

festion  we  made  in  our  July  nuui- 
er  that  the  Hospital  should  be 
severed  from  all  connection  with 
the  medical  colleges,  and  tliat  posi- 
tions on  the  Stan  should  be  com- 1  and  these  in  tunrfill  up  tTie  hospi- 
peted  for  by  public  concom\  meets  tal  staff.  If  he  can  get  himself  to 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  |  consent  to  get  down  Into  the  dirt 
profession.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  gross;  and  do  the  unseemly  work  of  some 
injustice  that  some  of  the  most  ira-  college  clique,  they  may  very  ^ra- 
portnnt  places  on  the  staff  should  ciously  permit  him  to  lecture  to  the 
be  filled  by  individuals  of  evident-  five  or  six  students  of  their  sumtier 
ly  inferior  qualifications,  to  tlie  ex-  school,  when  the  regular  term  of 
elusion  of  much  better  men,  mere*  lectures  hns  been  completed ;  Imt 
ly  because  they  are  members  of  a  then  he  must  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
college  faculty,  which  position  they  i  play  any  talent,  and  exhibit  no  in- 
probably  holn  on  account  of  their:  dependence  of  charact<»r,  or  he  will 
devotion  to  a  clique.    If  there  is  l)e  summarily  dismissed.      It  can 
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not  be  denied  that  Cincinnati 
affords  no  opportunity  of  fostering 
and  developing  talent.  If  by  any 
chance  it  rises  above  the  surface,  it 
must  be  done  by  strife,  and  then 
the  tongue  of  slander  will  be  busy 
in  defaming  the  good  name  of  its 
possessor. 

If  any  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made  against  a  rule  to  disquali- 
fy a  college  professor  from  holding 
a  position  on  the  hospital  staff,  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  made  against 
testing  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates by  public  concour.  This  is 
the  method  at  the  center  of  medi- 
cal learning  of  the  world — Paris. 
It  is  fair,  for  it  gives  everj'  aspirant 
an  equal  chance  to  compete ;  and 
it  settles  all  claims  by  merit,  which 
alone  lias  any  rights  that  ought  to 
be  recognized.  No  one  can  object 
to  it  but  those  fog  banks  who  have 
no  learning,  and  those  tricksters 
who  have  more  cunning  than  sense, 
who.  if  such  a  mode  were  adopted, 
would  inevitably  lose  their  places 

If  the  Trustees  of  the  hospiUil 
will  take  hold  of  this  matter  and 
act  according  to  the  precedent  set 
in  other  large  cities  distinguished 
for  their  eminent  medical  men  and 
clinical  advantl^?es,  they  may  be 
assured  they  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  physicians 
whose  good  will  is  worth  having. 
It  may  require  some  courage  to 
enter  upon  a  contest  with  old  poli- 
tical pumps  and  party  hacks  who 
have  grown  bold  in  corruption,  but 
if  any  one  desires  to  accomplish 
any  good  in  this  life,  he  must  not 
be  cowardly.  But  the  difficulties 
will  be  found  more  seeming  than 
real.  Prick  the  fog  banks  and  tliey 
will  collapse  of  themselves;  and 
the  tricksters  are  too  rotten  to  stand 
any  pressure. 

The  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
— ^Those  medical  gentlemen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  form  what  is  known 
as  the  Miami  clique,  having  labored 
for  several  years  to  make  their 
favorite,  Dr.  Mendenball,  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  having  finally  succeeded, 
will  now  learn  how  exceedingly 
foolish  it  Is  to  force  a  man  into  a 


position  for  which  he  is  entirely 
incompetent.  Tlie  eclat  that  was 
presumed  to  follow,  as  might  have 
been  known,  hjis  not  resulted,  but 
only  mortification.  Tlie  test  to 
which  they  subjected  their  lead- 
ing man  has  proven  to  the  profes- 
sion his  incapacity  to  an  extent 
that  it  would  not  have  been  if  he 
had  been  prudently  kept  in  the 
backgrouna.  The  conclusion  ne- 
cessarily is,  that  if  he  embodies 
their  greatest  talent,  as  it  is  a  right 
to  infer  that  he  does,  how  exceed- 
ingly little  of  it  must  the  rest  of 
them  have. 

We  read  Dr.  M.'s  address,  and  can 
say  unhesitiitingly  that  it  was  the 
weakest  thing  ot  the  kind  ever 
inflicted  upon  us  to  peruse.  We 
were  not  present  at  the  Associ- 
ation to  witness  his  presiding,  but 
eminent  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion who  were  present,  and  who 
can  not  be  accused  of  any  prejudice 
against  him,  inform  us  tl.at  from 
beginning  to  end  it  was  painful  to 
behold.  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of  Bos- 
ton, editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Gynaecological  Society^  in  speaking 
of  the  great  disorder  that  prevailed 
in  the  Association  says :  "  It  was 
indeed  permitted  to  us,  through 
Providence,  to  assist  in  giving  the 
turn  to  the  helm,  which  at  last,  de- 
spite the  palsied  inefficiency  of  the 
presiding  officer  ^italic  ours), carried 
the  Association  through  and  past 
all  breakers  into  the  calm  of  abso- 
lute and  permanent  safety." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
disgraceful  occurrences  that  took 
place  in  the  Association,  and  which 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
mi^ht  have  been  averted  if  the  pre- 
siding officer  had  been  a  man  of  any 
ability  and  force  of  character.  But 
as  he  was  a  man  of  no  eminence  as 
a  physician,  of  no  executive  power, 
of  no  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
rules,  he  commanded  no  respect, 
and  the  disorderly  elements  lu'oke 
forth  and  carried  everything  before 
them. 

We  think  that  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  M. 
that  their  efforts  to  put  him  into 
the  position  they  strove  to  were 
successful.  They  exposed  his  weak- 
ness in  consequence  in  a  manner 
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that  must  he  truly  humiliating  to 
them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  f?ave 
his  and  their  enemies  an  opportun- 
ity to  triumph.  They  should  learn 
that,  in  order  for  preferment  to 
brintr  honor,  one  should  be  fitted 
for  it,  otherwise  it  will  only  yield 
contempt. 

Dr.  S.  Sexton. — This  gentleman, 
quite  recently  of  this  city,  has  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  swung 
out  his  8iu:n  at  437  Fourth  Avenue, 
between  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirti- 
eth Streets.  Our  best  wishes  are 
that  he  may  make  himself  felt  in 
Gotham.  

Death  of  a  DiSTiNGUisnED 
Western  Surgeon.— We  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  announced 
by  cable  dispatch  that  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  well 
known  throuirhout  this  country, 
committed  suicide  in  Paiis  on  Julj' 

5th.  

Celibacy  in  Wcmen.  —  Dr. 
Maudsley,  in  his  third  lecture  at 
the  College  of  Physicians,  says: 
'•Sexual  hallucinations,  betray mg 
an  ovarian  or  uterine  excitement, 
mijrht  almost  be  described  as  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  insiin- 
Ity  of  old  maids,  the  false  visions  of 
unreal  indulgence  being  engen- 
dered probably  in  the  same  way  as 
visions  of  banquets  occur  in  the 
dreams  of  starving  persons,  or  as 
visions  of  cooling  streams  to  one 
who  is  perishing  of  thirst.  It  seems 
to  be  the  lact  that,  although  women 
bear  soxual  excesses  better  than 
men,  they  suffer  more  tlian  men  do 
from  the" entire  deprivation  of  sex- 
ual intercourse." 

Medical  Xkws. — Theodore  Claj', 
son  of  tlie  distinguished  Henry 
iDlay,  ha*'  been  lor  forty  years  an 
inmate  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
T^xington,  Ky.  After  thls'terrible 
suffering  he  has,  at  last,  been  re- 
lieved by  death. 

Dr.  Mathews  Duncan  will,  it  Is 
said,  be  the  successor  of  Sir  James 
Y.  Simpson,  in  the  obstetrical  chair 
in  the  rnlverslty  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Richmond  and  Louisville 
Medical  Journal  says,  tliat  every 
journal  and  newsp»iper  In  tlie  coun- 
try has,  when  alluding  lo  tlie  recent 


meeting  of  the  American  Medietl 
Association,  testified  that  it  was  t 
disgrace  to  tlie  medical  profess'ion. 
California  offers  the  Association  a 
welcome  at  the  next  meeting,  but 
evldentlv  quakes  with  appmien- 
sion  at  the  prospect. 

The  May  NOmber  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Obstetrics  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  just  after  it  had 
Issued  from  the  press,  and  was 
ready  for  mailing. 

Lazarus  Fuchs,  112  years  of  age, 
IS  still  living  near  Warsaw.  Oflv 
three  years  nave  elapsed  since  \m 
hair  became  gray,  and  when  he 
was  93  years  old  he  had  a  son  by 
his  second  wife.  His  father  lived 
130  years,  and  bis  grandfather  IfB 
years. 

Dr.  James  Whittaker  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Physiology 
In  the  Medical  Collefi^eof  Ohiavice 
Prof.  Kives  resigned.  Proft.  M. 
B.  Wright  and  C.  G.  Comegys  have 
severed  their  connections  with  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  —  Prof. 
Wright  continuing  a  trustee. 

Man's  Power  over  Nature,  Ac. 
—This  is  the  title  of  an  address  we 
have  received,  delivered  before  the 
"  Indiana  State  Medical  Society." 
May  17, 1870,  by  Geo.  Sutton.  M.D. 
of  Aurora,  Ind.  It  is  an  able 
address  and  does  credit  to  iU 
author.  — ^-^ 

GrooD  Health. — A  Journal  of 
Physical  and  Mental  Culture.  Thfs 
Journal  Is  for  general  circulation; 
and  we  can  truly  say  tliat  It  Is  the 
best  of  Its  kind.  The  articles  seem 
to  be  written  by  able  men,  and  are 
instructive.  It  does  not  savor  of 
quackery,  like  most  journals  de- 
sijrned  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses  as  to  tlie  laws  of  health. 
Published  monthly,  at  Boston,  by 
Alex.  Moore,  11  Bromtield  Street, 
at  $2.00  per  annum. 

The  NuRSKRY.—This  is  the  title 
of  a  monthly  magazine*  that  his 
found  its  way  to  our  table,  for  little 
folks  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
a«»:e.  It  is  a  most  charming  thin;;, 
and  all  youn^  children  will  bede- 
lljrhted  with  It.  It  is  Aill  of  prettv 
pictures.  Pricc$1.50a  year.  l*ub- 
llshed  by  John  L.  Shorcj'^y  Boston. 
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CHLORAL  HYDRATE. 

By  J.  B.  A.  R18K,  M.  D.  Morgan,  Ky. 

The  Taluc  of  any  medicine,  as  is  well  known,  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  frequent  trials,  and  by  different  observers;  and  so 
with  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  its  value  cannot  be  fully  established 
.  except  by  experimental  researches.  Besides,  the  beneficial  ends 
to  which  these  researches  would  lead  would  utterly  fail  of  good, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  generosity  and  pains-taking  of  the  profession 
in  disseminating,  through  the  instrumentality  of  medical  i>enod- 
icals,  the  results  of  their  labors. 

The  profession  seems  to  be  quite  alive  to  the  interest  of  chlo- 
ral, and  hence  quite  a  number  of  aiticles  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  journals,  setting  forth  its  value  as  a  medicine  in  very 
many  diseases.  According  to  the  statements  made,  and  from  my 
own  experienise,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  its  beneficial  effects 
tare  truly  gratifying,  and  promise  very  much  for  the  good  of  suf- 
fiiring  humanity. 

That  every  item  of  information  as  respects  chloral  will  be 
thankfully  received,  to  the  end  that  its  therapeutical  powera  may 
be  fully  established,  and  tiiat  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitndc  to  very 
many,  will  be  seen  as  we  pass  along. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  was  discovered  by  Liebig  in  18S2,  and  has 
since  been  examined  by  Renault,  Kopp,  Dumas,  Wurtz,  and 
others  in  reference  to  its  chemical  properties,  and  is  now  r^atd- 
cd  as  a  hypnotic,  superior  in  many  respects  to  opium  or  an}*  of 
its  alkaloids. 

Chloral  is  made  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  absolute  alcoho.'. 
The  new  substance  thus  formed  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
2G— Vol.  III. 
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Cg  H  CI3  O.  It  is  an  oily  fluid,  thin,  colorless,  and  volatile; 
its  specific  gravity  is  1,502,  and  boils  at  202^  Fahr. ;  the  vap<Nr 
is  irritating  to  the  eyes,  producing  lachrymation.  If  to  this  body 
a  little  water  be  added  it  will  crystallize  into  a  solid  mass,  the 
crystals  of  which  are  white  and  stellated,  and  the  mass  thus 
formed  is  easily  broken  up  into  lumps  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  camphor.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly 
volatilizes,  and  the  vapor  has  a  strong,  fragrant  smell,  similar 
to  melons.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forty  grains  of  the  latter 
will  dissolve  thirty  grains  of  the  former.  The  compoand 
resulting  from  tlie  chemical  union  of  chloral  and  water,  and  the 
consequent  crj'^stallization  and  solidity,  is  termed  the  hydrate  of 
chloral,  and  is  S3'mbolized  by  C^  H  CI,  O  4-  HO. 

It  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  strong  acids,  but  if  any  alkili 
be  added  to  a  solution,  chloral  hydrate  splits  ap  into  chloroforai 
and  formic  acid,  which  last  unites  with  the  alkali,  thus  oonili- 
tnting  the  formate  of  the  base ;  ».  e.  if  to  a  solution  of  the  hydnle 
chloral  caustic  soda  be  added,  the  formate  of  soda  is  the  result, 
and  chloroform  liberated.  This  fact  led  Oscar  Liebriech,  of  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  to  believe  that  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  chlo- 
roform could  be  liberated  in  the  system,  and  produce  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  this  agent 
This  medical  philosopher  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  hydrate  of  chloral  upon  some  of  the  lower  animals,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  theory ;  and,  while  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  he  presented  four  young 
cats  to  which  he  had  given  hypnotic  doses  of  chloral  hydrate, 
and  which  lay  <<  apparently  dead,  save  that  the  breathing  and 
pulse  betrayed  life."  In  another  kitten  he  produced  hypnosis 
of  nine  hours  duration  with  a  hypodermic  dose  of  0.5  grammes. 
Next  came  his  experiments  on  frogs,  in  which  the  eflTects  of 
this  agent  were  more  obvious ;  for  the  reptile  at  first  would 
allow  itself  to  be  placed  in  any  position  and  in  this  way  remain, 
reflex  excitability  still  quite  perceptable.  If  a  fatal  dose  had 
not  been  given  it  would  return  to  its  normal  condition ;  but  if 
the  dose  was  larger  than  was  compatible  with  life,  it  apparently 
died  of  heart  paralysis. 

Numerous  other  experiments  showed  that  chloral,  or  rather  its 
derivative,  affected  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  brain  sooner  than 
those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  last  of  all  in  fatal  cases  the  ganglion 
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cells  of  the  heart.  These  phenomena  are,  he  thinks,  identical 
with  those  produced  by  chloroform,  except  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment, the  lack  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  gradual  liberation  of 
this  anaesthesia  in  the  system. 

The  experiments  ,of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,*  are  confirm 
matory  of  Liebriech^s  theory;  for  in  view  of  this  he  subjected 
chloral  to  the  action  of  fresh  blood,  and  the  result  was  the  evo- 
lution of  chloroform,  which  was  distinctly  recognized  by  its  odor, 
and  could  be  coUected  in  a  receiver.  He  also  made  trial  of 
it  hypodermically  and  by  the  mouth  on  pigeons,  rabbits  and 
frogs,  and  obtained  results  attesting  the  truth  of  the  statements 
promulgated  by  Liebriech.  Personne  has  gone  further  than  Dr. 
R.  by  stating  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  preserce  of  chloro- 
form in  the  blood  of  dogs  to  which  the  hydrate  of  chloral  had 
been  given. 

But  M.  de  Marquay  f  states,  from  his  experience  on  the  lower 
animals,  that  the  physiological  effects  of  chloral  hydrate  is  direct, 
and  not  due  to  one  of  its  derivatives,  i.  e.  chloroform ;  and  that 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  former  are  unlike  those  of  the 
latter.  Thus,  rabbits,  under  the  influence  of  chloral,  showed  a 
condition  of  more  than  ordinary  sensibility,  a  state  of  hyper- 
sethesia,  and  this  was  manifested  by  '^  disorderly  movements  and 
the  plaintive  cries*'  induced  by  pinching  the  nose  or  tail» 
which  are  not  produced  in  the  normal  condition ;  that  chloral  is. 
eliminated  from  the  lungs,  and  not  decomposed  by  the  salts  of 
the  blood,  etc.  etc.  He  grants,  however,  that  chloral  hydrate  is 
one  of  the  *'  most  rapid  and  perfect  hypnotics."  He  seems  fully 
persuaded  that  it  possesses  very  e£ficiont  therapeutical  powers  in 
not  a  few  cases  in  which  he  has  made  a  trial. 

Liebriech,  after  his  investigation  of  the  physiological  effects 
of  chloral  hydrate  on  animals,  thought  he  would  be  justified  in 
applying  it  as  a  therapeutical  remedy  in  medicine,  hoping 
much  that  his  labors  would  be  rewarded  by  its  successful  use  iu 
the  mititigation  of  pain  and  suffering.  The  first  case  was  a 
lunatic,  to  whom  he  gave  1.35  grammes  of  chloral  hydrate,  which 
produced  no  irritation,  but  on  the  contrar}*  a  tranquil  sleep  of 
five  hours'  duration ;  to  a  case  of  melancholia  he  gave  a  dose  of 
3.5  grammes,  which  induced  sixteen  hours'  sleep. 

«  UedicAl  TimcsL  and  Gazette.  Sep.  4,  I860, 
i  LoDdou  I.ancot,  for  Sep   25  and  Oct.  9.  186». 
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Hypkotic. — I  believe,  from  experience,  that  the  hydrate  of 
chloral,  as  a  hypnotic,  is  superior  to  opinm  in  many  diseases, 
when  such  a  medicine  is  required.  Thus  the  chloral  sleep  is 
more  allied  to  the  natural  sleep,  the  patient  awaking  refreshed, 
and  free  from  headache  or  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  but  the 
opiate  sleep  is  attended  with  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance, 
and  sometimes  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  general  embarrass- 
ment  of  the  secretions.  The  chloral  sleep  is  usaally  sound  and 
undisturbed,  but  Dr.  Da  Costa  says,  in  his  Clinical  Notes,*  that 
he  has  met  with  a  few  exceptions :  the  patients  were  disturbed 
with  vivid  and  sometimes  unpleasant  dreams,  as  was  illustrated 
in  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-two,  who  was  under  his  care  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  acute  rheumatism.  **  He  took  by  the 
mouth  thirty  grains  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep, 
dreamed  a  great  deal ;  his  dreams  were  distressing,  and  so  vivid 
as  occasionally  to  awaken  him.  Another  case,  however,  took 
ten  grains  hypodermically,  slept  the  entire  night,  and  dreamed 
but  little." 

Liebriech  says  that  in  every  case  he  used  it  the  sleep  was 
sound,  and  usually  occurred  in  five  minutes  after  giving  this 
drug. 

Dr.  Russell  f  gives  his  views  and  experience  in  regard  to  the 
hypnotic  effects  of  chloral  hydrate  and  that  of  opium  contrasted. 
There  is,  he  says,  a  close  approximation  of  chloral  sleep  to 
natural  sleep.  In  all  forms  of  sleep  the  pupil  is  contracted  to 
its  minimum ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sleeper  is  aroused,  the  pupil 
immediately  expands,  and  so  with  the  chloral  sleep.  But  in  the 
opium  sleep  the  pupil  may  remain  contracted  lor  a  few  moments. 
or  several  minutes,  or  for  hours,  and  the  patient  so  mnch  under 
the  influence  of  this  drug  as  neither  to  have  the  "  strength  nor 
intelligence  to  cough  and  expectorate  the  matter  that  may  be 
accumulating  in  the  lungs ;  but  the  chloral  sleeper  may  at  once 
be  awakened,  and  take  medicine,  food,  or  drink,  evacuate  Ui^ 
bowels,  pass  urine,  and  then  immediately  relapse  to  sleep."  The 
excretions  are  not  affected  by  this  agent,  but  opium  renders  th(» 
bowels  costive,  urine  scanty,  tongue  dry.  *'  The  administration 
of  opium  to  children  is  always  attended  with  misgivinoB,  bat 
chloral  can  be  given  with  perfect  safety  and  with  sure  success.'' 


*  Publivhcd  in  the  American  Journal  of  Hcdical  Sciences,  for  April,  1870. 
V  Glasgow  Medical  .lournjil,  Kcbruary,  IblO. 
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Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  *  asserts  that  chloral  hydrate  is  a  sure  pro- 
ducer of  sleep,  and  an  anodyne  as  much  so  as  opium,  **  si>eedier 
in  its  induction  of  narcotism,  and  longer  in  its  effects,''  while  it 
is  free  from  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  other. 

M.  de  Marquay  f  speaks  of  it  as  a  hypnotic — that  its  duration 
in  effects  is  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness  of  the  powers.  The 
sleep  which  it  bestows  is  calm,  unattended  with  restlessness, 
although  the  patient  may  be  affected  with  intense  pain. 

In  my  limited  experience,  I  have  found  it  a  very  certain  hyp- 
notic, producing  sleep  generally  in  from  twenty  to  forty-fiv<? 
minutes,  first  subduing  the  pain,  and  then  causing  the  patient  to 
fall  asleep. 

As  A  Sedative. — The  pulse  under  the  influence  of  chloral  is 
lowered  in  the  number  of  beats.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Da  Costa 
testifies  to  this  fact :  for  he  says  that  '*  the  pulse  is  noticed  to  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  beats,  at  least  it  does  so  some  time  after 
the  remedy  is  given." 

M.  Bouchout  read  a  paper  before  the  Acadamie  des  Sciences, 
in  whivih  he  asserts  that  chloral  hydrate  exerts  a  powerful  seda- 
tive influence  upon  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  He  thinks  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sedatives  known  in  the  severe  pain  of 
gout,  nephritic  colic,  and  dental  caries ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
anaesthetics  that  can  be  given  by  the  stomach. 

Mons.  G.  Dienlafoy  and  Krishober,  published  their  experience 
in  the  Jazette  Bebdomadaire.  They  say  that  chloral  changes 
very  much  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart.  And  Dr.  Busscll 
informs  us  that  in  nearly  every  form  of  cerebral  excitement  in 
febrile  diseases,  chloral  acted  beneficially  as  a  hypnotic  and 
sedative  with  remarkable  uniformity  and  certainty. 

Anaesthetic. — Liebreich  says,  that  in  a  case  of  a  very  painful 
inflammation  of  a  part,  a  dose  of  25  grains  of  the  hydrate  of 
chloral  produced  hypnosis  and  partial  ansesthesla,  so  that  the 
patient  allowed  it  to  be  bandaged  ;  but  Dr.  Da  Costa  says  that 
^^anicsthesia  does  not  occur  from  ordinary  doses  sufficient  to 
cause  sound  sleep,  in  which  condition  the  sleeper  was  casih' 
aroused  by  pinching  the  skin.  The  loss  of  insensibility  is  per- 
haps due  to  a  dangerous  dose  of  the  medicine." 

In  one  of  my  cases,  a  woman,  with  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  and* 

*  Medical  Times  ond  Gazette,  Jan.  1, 1S70. 

i  Lundon  Lancet,  September  and  October,  1869. 
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which  pointed  externally,  I  produced  with  chloral  hydrate  a 
degree  of  toleration  that  enabled  me  to  lance  it;  for  before  I  gave 
her  this  drug  she  was  so  sensitive  to  pain  that  she  would  not 
permit  the  instrument  to  enter  the  skiti  at  all. 

M.  Bouchout  says  in  his  paper  on  chloral,  read  last  fall  before 
the  Acaderaie  des  Sciences,  that  he  rarely  ever  met  with  its  hyp- 
eraesthetic  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  anaesthesia, 
varying  in  degree  according  to  quantity  given.  But  Prof. 
Nussbaum's*  opinion  is  to  the  contrary:  for  he  gave  chloral 
to  twenty  cases,  with  a  view  to  determine  its  anaesthetic  powers, 
and  in  only  one  instance  was  there  entire  insensibility.  The 
others  experienced  a  sort  of  drowsiness,  so  that  the  pain  caused 
by  surgical  operations  was  less  severe,  as  they  said,  than  under 
chloroformization,  and  sometimes  was  scarcely  felt. 

Respiration  and  Temperature. — Dr.  Da  CJosta  has  observed 
that  **  respiration  was  unaffected,  or  but  little  so,"  under  ordi- 
nary doses  sufficient  to  produce  sloep ;  but  Dr.  Russell  says  that 
in  many  the  breathing  is  quickened  and  short,  but  not  laboi'ed. 
This  I  have  not  observed  in  cases  to  which  I  gave  this  medicine, 
but  they  seemed  to  breathe  easily  and  quietly. 

Dr.  B.  Richardson,  in  his  report  before  the  British  Medical 
Association,  sa^'s  that  in  every  instance  in  his  experimental 
research  on  the  lower  animals,  there  was  a  fall  of  temperature ; 
and  even  in  cases  where  recovery  followed  it  was  lowered  in 
some  cases  to  the  extent  of  five  degrees.  In  some  of  these 
instances  the  respiration  fell  in  the  same  proportion  dunng  the 
stage  of  insensibility — in  one  case  from  thirty-four  to  nineteen 
in  a  minute.  Dr.  Da  Costa  did  not  observ^e  any  diminution  of 
temperature  where  ordinary  hypnotic  doses  were  given,  but  large 
doses  produced  a  lowered  temperature,  as  was  shown  in  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  case — a  single  dose  of  fifty  grains  lowered  it  one 
and  a  half  degrees  in  one  hour. 

Secretions. — The  bowels,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are 
but  little  disturbed  by  chloral.  The  urinary  secretion,  according 
to  Dr.  Da  Costa's  experience,  is  augmented  in  quantity,  and  in 
some  of  his  cases  a  free  diaphoresis  was  observed.  I  have 
observed  a  free  action  on  the  skin  after  taking  this  medicine, 
but  this  onl}^  lasted  for  a  short  time,  and  in  one  case  a  copious 
flow  of  urine  followed  its  use. 


*  Mouvement  MedicaU,  February  27, 1870. 
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Toxic  Effects. — ^Liebreich  says,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
that  the  effects  of  chloral  hydrate  are  first  upon  the  ganglionic 
cells  of  the  brain,  next  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  and  last  upon 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Richardson  believes  that,  in 
fatal  cases  from  an  overdose  of  this  drug,  the  functions  destroyed 
are — 1st,  the  cerebral;  2d,  the  voluntary  muscular;  3d,  the 
respiratory;  and  4th,  the  heart.  Be  these  as  they  may,  they 
both,  however,  agree  as  to  the  ultimate  of  the  series  of  effects 
— i.  e.  its  effect  upon  the  heart,  reducing  its  power  in  performing 
its  function,  and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  its  action  by  pai-al^'sis 
— ft.  e,  death  by  syncope.  Dr.  Richardson  says  when  this  drug  is 
given  in  excessive  doses  it  kills  :  there  are,  continuation  of  sleep, 
convulsions,  fall  of  temperature  of  full  eight  degrees  before  death. 
The  minimum  quantity  necessary  to  produce  toxic  effects  was 
illustrated  in  some  of  Dr.  Russell's  cases — so  small  a  dose  as 
twenty  grains  produced  cai*diac  irregularity  and  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  beats.  He  was  led  at  first  to  give  forty-grain 
doses,  but  this  proved  to  be  an  overdose,  as  was  manifested  by 
the  feeble  pulse  and  irregular  heart  action,  etc. 

In  the  PractUtoner  for  March,  1870,  will  be  found  a  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds  illustrating  the  baneful  effects  of 
overdoses  of  this  medicine. 

^'  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  had  been  suffering  with 
neuralgia.  The  third  day  before  he  was  called  she  had  taken 
two  doses  of  chloral,  ten  and  fifteen  grains  each,  and  found  no 
relief.  On  the  day  before  she  took*  a  large  dose  with  good 
effect  On  the  day  of  m}'  being  summoned  the  dose  had  been 
increased  to  forty-five  or  fifty  grains,  and  there  had  followed 
complete  relief  of  pain ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  some  faint- 
ness  was  felt,  and  when  I  saw  the  patient  this  had  increased  to 
an  alarming  degree.  Two  hours  had  passed  since  the  last  dose 
was  given,  and  I  found  the  patient  with  cold  extremities;  an 
excessively  rapid,  weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent  pulse ;  jacti- 
tation of  limbs ;  an  intolerable  sense  of  sinking,  and  oppression 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  gasping  breathing,  and  confusion  of 
thought. 

''  I  observed  at  this  time,  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
subsequently,  that  the  radial,  temporal  and  tibial  were  all  of  the 
character  I  now  describe — frequent,  weak,  irregular  in  both  force 
and  rythm,  and  frequently  intermittent ;  but  that  the  heart  was 
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acting  regulariy,  although  with  increased  frequency  and  dimhi- 
ished  force.  Stimulants,  with  white  of  an  egg,  were  administered 
fVeely,  warmth  was  applied  to  the  extremities,  sinapismff  were 
put  on  the  cardiac  region,  fresh  air  was  introduced  plentifully 
into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hcHir  from  my  first  seeing 
the  patient,  the  pulse  had  become  much  steadier,  though  still 
very  frequent  and  very  weak.  The  syncopal  feeling  had  dimin- 
ished, the  feet  were  warm,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  sleep. 

^^  The  state  of  comparative  freedom  from  urgently  dangerous 
symptoms  lasted  longer  than  an  hour,  when,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  they  returned  with  increased  severity.  The  patient  seemed 
now  in  the  gravest  danger.  The  superficial  pulses  were  almost 
imperceptible,  and  when  they  could  be  detected,  presented  the 
character  I  have  described.  Still  the  heait  was  regular  in  its 
beats,  although  feeble  and  intensely  rapid  in  its  pulsations.  The 
mind  wandered  much ;  there  was  utter  [)rostration  of  muscular 
strength,  the  limbs  being  extended,  the  head  low,  and  the  aspect 
at  times  was  that  of  impending  dissolution.  There  was  great 
dyspnoea,  a  sense  of  suffocating  oppression  at  the  base  of  the 
chest,  and  urgent  thirst. 

"  The  treatment  previously  adopted  was  again  pushed  vigor- 
ously, and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  relief  was  obtained^ 
and  sleep  followed.  The  next  morning  I  found  the  pulse  quite 
regular,  and  of  its  normal  frequency." 

Dose. — The  effects  of  chloral  are  in  pi*oportion  to  the  quantity 
given,  the  alkaline  state  of  the  blood  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
powers.  Hence  in  fevers,  when  the  alkalies  are  in  excess  in  the 
blood,  and  the  powers  enfeebled,  the  dose  should  be  particularly 
guarded  as  to  quantity  and  frequency,  in  fact  it  should  be  given 
in  tentative  doses,  and  in  view  of  its  ultimate  physiological 
effects.  In  cardiac  lesions  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  death 
by  syncope,  chloral  should  not  be  given  at  all. 

As  a  hypnotic  I  have  given  to  an  adult  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  in  one  or  two  ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
every  two  or  four  hours,  according  to  effects.  From  these  size 
doses  I  have  never  noticed  any  toxic  effects  in  my  practice,  but 
the  patients  would  go  to  sleep  in  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

Dr.  Russell  has  certainly  given  us  a  scale  of  doses  which  I 
believe  to  be  very  near  correct  as  a  standard  ;  thus,  all  the  bene- 
fits, without  the  dangers,  of  chloral  hydrate  were  obtained  with 
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twenty  grain  doses  for  adults ;  two  grains  for  an  infant  eighteen 
months  old,  three  grains  for  three  years  old,  ten  grains  for 
children  nine  and  fourteen  years  old,  etc. 

Neuhaloia. — The  eflScacy  of  the  h^'drate  of  chloral  in  this 
affection  has  been  pretty  well  tested  in  quite  a  number  of  cases, 
and  found  to  be  a  capital  remedy  in  a  disease  which  not  unfrc- 
quently  proves  rebellious  to  all  remedies. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Patton,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  in  the  Cincinnati  Med- 
ical Repertory  for  Feb.  1870,  page  60,  having  used  this  agent  in 
a  most  stubborn  case  of  neuralgia  in  the  head.  It  was  of  twelve 
year's  standing,  and  the  patient  would  have  her  attacks  frequently 
lasting  from  four  to  five  days  at  a  time,  and  medication  would 
have  but  little  influence  in  limiting  their  duration.  December  27, 
1869,  Dr.  P.  saw  her  in  one  of  her  attacks,  which  was  at  its  great- 
est intensity.  Nausea,  retching  and  delirium  induced  by  the 
severe  pain  added  greatl}'  to  her  suffering.  He  gave  her  thirty 
grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  per  rectum ;  from  this  she  slept 
some.  In  two  hours  thirty  grains  more  were  administered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  within  a  half  hour  she  fell  into  a  tranquil 
and  uninterrupted  sleep  of  six  hours'  duration,  from  which  she 
awakened  by  a  noisy  child,  and  said  she  had  no  pain,  but  felt  a 
tightness  across  her  forehead.  In  ten  minutes  more  she  went  to 
sleep  and  enjoyed  three  hours'  peaceful  slumber.  On  his  next 
visit  he  found  her  drowsy  with  some  headache,  for  which  he 
prescribed  a  purge.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  relieving  the 
head  of  the  sequelae. 

Dr.  M.  Hardy,*  cites  a  case  of  severe  facial  neuralgia,  where 
morphine,  both  internally  and  hypodermically,  proved  inefficient-, 
but  afterwards  the  chloral  treatment  proved  entirely  successful. 

Dr.  Eberle  gives  his  testimony  in  regard  to  his  experience 
with  the  use  c»f  the  hydrate  of  chloral  in  neuralgia.  His  third 
case  was  a  man  aged  fifty-seven,  who  had  had  this  affection  for 
twent}'  years.  His  attacks  would  recur  twice  a  year,  August  and 
September,  and  would  last  from  three  to  six  weeks  together. 
His  paroxysms  were  frequent,  at  first  every  two  or  five  minutes, 
but  for  some  years  since  would  recur  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  pain  would  seem  to  be  in  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and 
its  ramification ;  in  the  upper  lip,  lower  eyelid,  alse  of  the  nose, 
and  incisor  teeth  of  the  right  side.     After  the  extraction  of  a 

*  Mouvement  Hedicale,  Febroary  6, 1870. 
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tooth  the  pain  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  sometimes  it  radiated  to  the  forehead,  temples  and  teeth  of 
lower  jaw.  A  burning  sensation  in  the  tongue  was  experienced 
during  the  paroxysm.  For  the  relief  of  his  sufferings  every 
narcotic  the  mind  could  think  of  was  brought  te  bear,  but  with 
no  beneficial  results.  Chloral  was  then  tried.  He  gave  forty 
grains,  from  which  he  slept  five  hours;  when  he  awakened, 
was  still  suffering  with  pain,  but  soon  went  to  sleep  again  and 
slept  five  hours  more — awakening  with  the  pain  as  before.  On 
the  second  day  he  gave  him  forty  grains  more,  from  which  he 
slept  well  two  and  a  half  hours,  when  his  wife,  mistaking  the  direc- 
tions, awakened  him  to  give  another  dose,  which  was  to  have 
been  given  at  night.  The  patient  again  slept  until  two  o^clock 
when  he  paitook,  with  an  appetite,  of  some  food,  and  soon  after 
had  a  fit  of  pain,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  The  sleep  was  calm, 
respiration  and  pulse  normal.  Between  one  and  five  o* clock  in 
the  morning  was  aroused,  and  did  not  experience  any  suffering; 
after  five  the  pains  returned.  The  patient  experienced  so  much 
relief  from  this  medicine,  that  he  requested  its  continuance,  not- 
withstanding its  exorbitant  price. — Mouvement  Medicaley  October 
24,  1869. 

My  experience  with  chloral,  in  neuralgia,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  case,  as  reported  in  my  book. 

Miss  E ,  aged  18,  well  developed,  and  of  a  fair  complexion, 

was  attacked  April  15th,  with  fever,  which  would  come  on  at  10 
or  11  A.  M.,  and  subside  at  night.  She  suffered  with  severe 
pains,  sometimes  in  the  head  and  jaws,  in  the  neck,  then  in  the 
right  and  left  arm,  extending  to  the  fingers,  at  other  times  in  the 
right  side,  or  lumbar  region,  where  there  was  considerable 
tenderness,  sometimes  in  the  thighs  and  legs.  The  pains  were  par- 
oxysmal and  excruciating,  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
with  intervals,  of  comparative  ease,  for  half  an  hour,  or  two 
hours ;  worse  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  than  in  the  fore- 
noon. Early  in  the  morning  she  would  sleep  some.  In 
the  afternoon,  nausea  and  vomiting  would  ensue,  especially 
after  taking  drink  or  food.  Complained  of  sour  stomach,  tongue 
coated,  pulse  105.  I  should  state  here  that  she  has  been  subject 
to  neuralgia  about  the  head  and  face  at  various  times,  for 
several  years,  and  at  one  time  a  very  severe  attack  of  seven! 
weeks'  duration. 
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For  this  case  I  prescribed  quinine,  which  she  took  until  May 
2nd,  and  did  not  improve.  I  then  gave  her  bromide  of  potassium, 
twenty  grains  every  four  hours,  and  quinine  at  six,  eight,  and 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.  She  said  the  medicine  made  her  drowsy,  and 
that  she  was  inclined  to  sleep.  Also  stated  that  she  was  better  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  but  on  Friday  she  grew  much  worse, 
and  in  the  afternoon  was,  as  she  expressed  it,  very  bad,  vomited, 
and  had  more  fever  in  the  afternoon.  Pulse  105 ;  tongue  coated 
considerably,  and  thirst  for  water ;  still  complained  much  of  her 
head,  breast  and  back.  I  left  quinine,  a  dose  of  which  to  be 
given  each  morning  at  six,  eight  and  ten  o'clock;  morphine 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  be  taken  when  sufferings  wore  great. 

Saw  her  Thursday,  three  p.  m.  ;  some  little  better;  had  taken 
all  the  morphine  powders  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  Pulse  100, 
symptoms  otherwise  about  the  same ;  she  had  to  take  a  large 
quantity  of  medicine  to  open  her  bowels.  I  now  determined  to 
try  the  hydrate  of  chlohil  in  order  to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  as 
the  morphine  inclined  to  dry  up  the  secretions.  As  she  was 
very  susceptible,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  her  tentative  doses 
of  ten  grains,  and  of  quinine  six  grains,  to  be  taken  at  eight  and 
ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  each  day. 

Thursday,  6  p.  m.,  she  had  pain  and  was  restless;  she 
took  a  dose  of  the  chloral,  but  suffered  more.  Her  mother  fear- 
ing that  it  was  the  medicine  that  made  her  worse,  refused  to 
give  her  any  more.  At  the  end  of  the  three  hours  the  patient's 
importunities  for  another  dose  were  so  great  that  her  mother 
consented  to  give  it  her.  Soon  after  taking  it  she  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  till  five  next  morning;  said  that  she  felt  much  better 
and  refreshed,  but  very  soon  she  had  to  take  another  dose.  She 
again,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  went  to  sleep,  and  in  a  few 
hours  awoke,  feeling  much  better. 

Friday,  three  p.  m.,  took  a  dose,  and  nine  p.  m.  another,  sleep- 
ing well  that  night. 

Saturday  morning :  felt  better  to-day ;  took  a  dose  at  half  past 
twelve,  p.  M.  and  one  at  nine  p.  m.  ;  slept  well  for  the  night 

Next  day — Sunday — visited  her,  found  her  much  better ;  pulse 
80,  tongue  nearl}''  clean ;  complains  of  but  little  pain ;  relishes 
food  well ;  sat  up  in  the  bed  during  my  stay  of  one  hour;  was 
very  cheerful. 

I  again  prescribed  her  chloral  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  and 
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quinine  as  before,  witli  addition  of  carb.  iron.  At  eight  p.  m. 
took  a  dose  of  chloral ;  in  thirty  minutes  went  to  sleep  and  slept 
all  night ;  next  morning  awoke  with  some  pain.  Six  a.  m.  this 
being  Monday,  May  22d,  took  a  dose,  fell  to  sleep  in  forty-five 
minutes,  slept  two  hours,  awakening  refreshed  and  without  pwn. 
Took  another  dose  at  eight  p.  m.  ;  slept  well  all  night. 

Tuesday,  six  p.  m.,  felt  pains  returning ;  took  a  dose  and  rested 
well  for  the  night ;  but  at  five  a.  m.  Wednesday  felt  pains  return- 
ing ;  took  a  dose,  and  one  at  nine  p.  m.,  resting  well  for  the  night. 
Thursday,  felt  much  improved,  appetite  good.  At  five  p.  m., 
feeling  some  pains  returning,  took  a  dose.  Frida^^  five  a.  x., 
was  taken  with  severe  pain  in  her  head.  Took  a  dose  of  chloral, 
in  thirty  minutes  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  two  hours ;  awoke 
relieved. 

Saturday,  nine  a.  m.,  found  her  much  improved,  tongue  nearly 
clean,  pulse  85,  appetite  good,  bowels  in  a  good  conditioD, 
and  that,  too,  without  having  to  take  physic  for  them.  Was  quite 
cheerful,  could  get  out  of  the  bed  without  assistance,  and  walk 
a  few  steps.  I  left  her  quinine  and  carb.  iron,  to  bo  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

At  this  date,  June  30,  patient  walking  about  the  house,  com- 
plaining of  no  pain. 

Per  Contra  — Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  states  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  page  401,  for  May  14,  1870,  that 
be  has  used  chloral  in  one  ca.se  of  neuralgia  without  the  good 
effects  which  he  anticipated  from  reading  the  journals  on  the 
subject  of  this  medicine.  Having  with  some  difllculty  procured 
a  half  ounce  of  this  drug,  he  gave  his  patient  a  half  drachm 
in  divided  portions,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
go  to  slec^p  after  taking  the  last  dose,  which  was  thirty 
grains.  This  gave  him  great  encouragement,  for  he  thought 
"  he  had  now  found  a  panacea,  the  pearl  of  great  price,'*  but  the 
rcHiilt  was  his  patient  only  slept  a  half  hour  from  the  mediciDe. 
Morphine  still  had  to  be  given,  which  had  the  desired  effect 
of  making  his  patient  sleep.  Not  satisfied  to  give  it  up,  he 
therefore  concluded  to  repeat  the  chloral  as  before,  but  was  again 
disappointed,  the  patient  getting  no  sleep  nor  rest  until  morphine 
was  i2:iv'en. 

III  the  Medical  limes  and  Gazette  for  Sept.  18, 1869,  will  be  found 
reported  by  Dr.  Wells  a  case  of  neuralgia  which  was  located  iu 
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the  occipital  region.  In  this  case  thirty  grains  of  chloral  pro- 
duced no  hypnotic  effects,  but  a  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  patient  refused  further 
trial  of  it. 

Dr.  S.  gives  another  case  of  a  strong,  muscular  man,  forty 
years  old,  who,  by  imprudence,  had  become  dyspeptic  and  irri-  / 
table — had  pains  in  his  stomach,  which  rcn$!ered  him  sleepless 
at  night — to  whom  he  gave  **  a  two-drachm  mixture  of  chloral, 
one-fourth  every  twenty  minutes  until  he  fell  asleep."  He,  how- 
ever, obtained  but  little  sleep,  and  the  next  day  complained  of 
being  light  headed  and  nausea.  He  objected  taking  any  more, 
and  insisted  on  taking  something  else  that  would  afford  him 
relief.  Dr.  S.  next  night  gave  him  the  valerianate  of  ammonia, 
from  which  he  slept  well. 

Cephalodtnia. — Mrs.  C ,  aged  fifty-five,  and  of  a  nervo- 

sanguineous  temperament,  has  been  subject  to  headache  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  having  bi-monthly  attacks  of  two  days' 
duration.  On  the  27th  day  of  last  March  had  an  attack  of 
greater  severity  than  any  pre^^ous  or  subsequent  one.  On 
Friday  was  attacked  with  the  headache,  which  confined  her  to 
the  bed ;  it  continued  all  night,  and  next  morning — Saturday — 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  cephalgia  became  augmented  in  severity  to 
such  a  degree  that  medical  advice  was  sought.  I  sent  her  three 
doses  of  bromide  potassium,  of  twenty  grains  each,  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours.  The  medicine  was  given  in  the  afternoon ; 
some  moderation  of  the  sufferings  was  the  result,  but  soon  the 
stomach  became  Irritable,  and  she  was  harassed  all  night  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Sunday  morning,  the  pain  and  sickness 
increasing,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  I  was  summoned  to  see  her. 
Found  her  in  great  agony  with  her  head ;  said  that  she  could  not 
stand  it ;  that  it  was  not  a  common  headache,  as  she  never  felt 
anything  like  it  before.  I  made  some  observations  of  her  con- 
dition: pulse  70,  tongue  a  little  coated,  head  cool,  extremities 
cold,  pupils  of  the  eye  normal,  no  intolerance  of  light  nor  of 
sound ;  bowels  had  been  acted  on  two  days  previously  by  a  dose 
of  pills.  She  continued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  burning, 
throbbing,  and  intolerable  in  the  top  of  her  head,  and  that  i1 
would  have  to  be  mitigated,  or  else  she  could  not  live. 

It  appeared  that  now  there  was  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  value  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral  in  soverf* 
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nervous  headaches.  I  therefore  gave  her  a  dose  of  twenty  gnuns, 
mixed  with  about  two  ounces  of  water  and  a  little  sugar  added. 
In  about  thirty  minutes  she  complained  of  her  head  fcfiliDg 
worse  and  more  sick  at  the  stomach ;  pulse  still  70 ;  sweatiiif 
most  profusely.  In  thirty  minutes  more  the  sickness  pret^ 
well  subsided.  Still  complained  of  head  much,  with  some  inter- 
mission, during  which  there  was  a  little  drowsiness.  It  now 
became  evident  that  the  medicine  was  doing  her  good ;  for  the 
intervals  of  ease  were  growing  longer,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  were  shorter,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  time 
that  she  took  the  first  dose,  another  dose  of  twenty-five  grains 
was  followed  by  sound  sleep  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
awaking  with  but  little  pain  in  her  head.  She  said  her  head  and 
eyes  felt  curious;  no  sickness  at  the  stomach,  nor  was  there 
any  heat  about  the  head;  skin  normal ;  pulse  70.  My  patient 
slept  well  that  night.  Next  day  head  free  from  pain,  and  seemed 
quite  well. 

Delikium  Tremens. — Dr.  J.  II.  Barnes  reports  ten  cases  of  this 
disease,*  in  which  chloral  was  used,  and  in  most  of  these  the 
effects  were  truly  satisfactory — a  tranquil  sleep  was  the  result. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Stivers,  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Hos* 
pital,  records  in  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  two 
cases  of  deliriun  tremens  in  which  chloral  was  used  to  the  exclo- 
sion  of  all  other  remedies,  in  order  that  the  medicine  might  have 
fair  trial.  The  first  case  took  three  doses  of  thirty  grains  each, 
two  hours  apart,  before  she  slept.  In  a  half  hour  after  she  took  the 
Ihiixl  dose  she  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  six  hours  and  a  half. 
When  she  awoke  she  was  perfectly  free  from  delirium.  Anothtf 
dose  of  thirty  grains  was  given ;  she  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  so 
continued  till  morning ;  no  return  of  delirium,  and  dismissed 
cured.  The  second  case  had  to  be  confined  in  a  jacket  A 
dose  of  twenty  grains  of  chloral  was  administered;  in  twenty  min- 
utes he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  for  two  hours,  when  he  awoke. 
Was  slightly  delirious,  and  another  dose  of  thirty  grains  was 
given,  from  which  he  slept  sound  during  fifteen  hours  \  next  day 
was  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  M.  G.  H.  Newman,  Washington,  D.  C,  states,  in  the  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Reporter,  June  18,  1870,  that  he  has  prescribed 
chloral  130  times  since  the  middle   of  January  last.     His  fir^ 

♦  Lancet.  !fOTOir.bcr  27, 1869 
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case  was  one  of  deliriam  tremens,  in  which  this  agent  had  so 
happy  an  effect  that  he  was  induced  to  employ  it  further ;  as  in 
all  nervous  cases,  sleeplessness,  neuralgia,  lumbago,  colic,  dys- 
menorrhea, and  threatened  miscarriage.  He  further  says,  *^I  have 
also  used  it  to  control  violent  action  of  the  heart  in  fever  with 
the  most  happy  results.  That  my  experience  with  chloral 
hydrate  so  far  is  so  satisfactory,  that  I  give  it  the  preference  of 
all  other  remedies  for  all  the  diseases  I  have  enumerated/' 

Choksa. — ^Dr.  Russell  has  recorded  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Oageiley  January  6, 1870,  a  severe  case,  wherein  chloral  effected 
the  best  results.  The  woman  appeared  to  be  healthy,  and  was  in 
the  first  month  of  pregnancy.  Bromide  was  given  without  bene- 
fit.    Chloral  was  then  given  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  in  the  same  journals  for  January  8,  adds 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  this  medicine  in  continuous  small  doses 
in  chorea. 

M.  Brichetcau,*  has  had  quite  a  number  of  children  under  his 
care  for  this  affection,  to  whom  he  gave  chloral  freely,  with  the 
best  results. 

Dr.  Da  Costa  has  been  disappointed  in  realizing  any  good 
results  from  chloral,  in  the  treatment  of  chorea.  He  says:  '*  I 
gave  it  to  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  this  disease  in  a  mark- 
ed manner.  I  at  first  gave  her  five  grains,  and  subsequently  ten 
grains  of  chloral  every  fourth  hour,  and  thought  it  made  her 
sleepy.  I  observed  after  a  week's  treatment,  no  decided  change 
in  the  irregular  muscular  movements." 

Acute  Mania. — ^Dr.  A.  M.  Adams  states,  in  the  Lancet,  January 
22, 1870,  the  result  of  his  experience  with  chloral  in  this  disease — 
regarding  it  as  a  most  excellent  remedy ;  for  after  he  had  tried  in 
one  case  bromide  potassium,  Battley's  sedative  solution,  and  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  forty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  pro- 
duced in  five  minutes  a  calm,  and  the  patient  became  sensible ;  in 
ten  minutes  fell  asleep,  and  enjoyed  a  calm  sleep  of  seven  hours. 
This  was  the  most  inveterate  case  that  had  ever  fell  to  his  lot  to 
treat.  The  periodical  returns  of  the  mania,  says  Dr.  A.,  disap- 
peared by  doses  of  this  medicine,  varying  from  forty  to  fifty 
grains;  the  cries  and  struggles  immediately  subsiding,  and  calm 
with  consciousness  would  return,  sleep  of  seven  to  eight  houra* 
duration,  with  a  notable  Improvement  of  the  pulse. 

*  Bull .  Gen,  de  Tberap.  KoTemb«r  90, 1869. 
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Dr.  De  La  Harpe  *  treated  two  cases  of  mania  in  females,  with 
thirty  grain  doses  of  chloral,  with  the  same  snccess  as  the  fore- 
going, after  failing  to  obtain  good  results  from  opium  and 
bathing. 

Dr.  S.  Teller  f  treated  one  case  of  puerperal  mania  with 
chloral,  with  the  best  effects,  after  he  had  failed  to  do  any 
good  with  morphine  internally  and  hypodermically;  and  bromide 
potassium  produced  excitement.  After  giving  the  first  dose  of 
fifteen  grains  she  slept  three  hours ;  and  after  the  second  dose 
of  seven  grains  four  hours.  She  again  fell  to  sleep,  and  slept 
altogether  seventeen  hours  in  twenty-four.  She  continued  to 
take  it  six  days,  taking  in  all  one  ounce.  She  became  foUy  sen- 
sible and  rational. 

Dr.  6.  Crawford  records,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  GazetU^  J2ld, 
uary  22,  1870,  a  remarkable  instance — mania  in  a  woman  who 
had  not  slept  for  five  weeks,  except,  perhaps  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  Dr.  C.  concluded  to  try  chloral,  which  was  "marvellous" 
in  its  effects ;  twenty-five  grains  for  three  nights  produced  tran- 
quil sleep,  and  the  patient  was  soon  quite  well. 

Puerperal  Convulsions. — Dr.  Hay,  in  the  PradUio/^  for 
March,  1870,  has  announced  his  success  with  chloral  in  the  tl*ea^ 
ment  of  one  case  of  this  disease,  after  failing  with  belladoiina 
and  bromide.  She  was  a  primipara,  and  was  delivered  7.30  a.  k. 
February  9,  1870,  and  at  12.30  p.  m.  was  attacked  with  convul- 
sions, having  three  or  four  attacks  every  hour  till  seven  p.  m., 
when  she  took  a  dose  of  chloral  of  sixty  grains.  She  had  a  con- 
vulsion soon  after,  and  then  fell  asleep ;  slept  quietly  until  one 
A.  M.,  when  she  had  another  attack,  which  was  not  so  severe  as 
the  others.  She  took  another  dose,  from  which  she  slept  tiil 
three  p.  m.  The  sleep  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  giviD;^ 
nourishment.  She  complained  of  great  headache,  which  con- 
tinued until  next  morning,  and  for  a  short  time  complained  oT 
objects  looking  unnaturally  large.  Dr.  Hay  8a3-s  slie  has  hi^l 
no  bad  symptoms  since. 

Asthma. — Dr.  Adams  informs  us  in  his  article  published  In 
the  Lancet,  January  22,  1870,  of  a  case  of  this  disease  ti*eated  by 
chloral  hydrate  during  a  paroxism.  He  had  been  a  patient  ja 
the  Brompton  Hospital,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  severity 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Stclenccs,  for  April  1 STO. 
f  Medical  Record,  February  15, 1870. 
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of  the  paroxysms  at  times,  chloroform  was  administered  to 
mitigate  his  suffering,  with  but  little  benefit.  Dr.  Adams  was 
called  to  him  in  one  of  his  attacks,  which  was  very  severe,  and 
he  gave  him  twenty  grains  of  chloral.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
breathing  became  easy,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  went  to  sleep, 
which  lasted  about  eight  hours.  Dr.  Da  Costa's  experience  with 
chloral  in  this  disease  is  not  so  encouraging. 

Pertussis. — ^Dr.  A.  Ferrand,  in  the  Bull.  Gen,  de  Therap,^  Nov.  2 
1870,  gives  three  cases  of  whooping  cough  in  which  chloral  was 
found  beneficial.  He  gave  a  dose  in  the  forenoon,  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  one  at  night.  The  little  patients  were  made  com- 
fortable, and  convalescence  was  brought  about  in  one  case  in 
ten  days,  in  the  second  in  fifteen,  and  in  the  third  in  twenty  days. 

In  tlie  Laneei^  Feb.  5,  1870,  will  be  found  a  case  of  this  disease 
treated  by  Dr.  Adams.  He  gave  chloral,  in  five  grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day  to  a  child  six  years  old,  with  excellent  efifects. 
He  therefore  considers  this  medicine  a  most  valuable  agent  in 
this  rebellious  complaint. 

Ck)uc. — Dr.  Da  Costa  thinks  that,  as  chloral  relieves  pain,  it 
is  beneficial  in  all  forms  of  colic.  In  his  excellent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencee,  April, 
1870,  he  cites  a  case  of  lead  colic  which  he  treated  with  chloral 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  The  patient,  aged  forty-nine,  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  a  lead  factory  as  a  lead  grinder.  He  had 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  pains  in  the  bowels, 
constipation,  misery  in  the  head,  impaired  vision,  inability  to 
raise  the  hand,  well  marked  leaden  hue  of  the  gums,  accompanied 
with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Dr.  Da  Costa  gave  him  ten  grains 
of  chloral  at  short  intervals,  the  effects  of  which  subdued  the 
pain,  and  the  patient  was  enabled  to  sleep  one  hour  after  each 
dose.  When  the  effect  of  this  medicine  would  pass  off  the  pain 
returned.  The  next  day  he  took  two  doses  of  ten  grains  each  by 
the  mouth  and  one  hypodermically ;  and  after  each  dose  he  was 
f^e  from  pain,  and  slept  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  before. 
Ten  grains  were  administered  hypodermically  morning  and  even- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  pain,  and  the  procurement  for  the  patient 
of  a  refreshing  night's  sleep.  A  slight  diarrhea  folio weil,  but 
he  was  not  assured  that  this  medicine  induced  it. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer,  of  Erie,  Pa.*  gives  his  expeiicncc  with 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  Keportc-r,  Maj  14, 1870. 
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chloral  in  one  case  of  colic  of  great  severity.  He  says,  "  I  ga?e 
it  to  him  every  ten  minutes  nntil  he  took  two  drachms,  afki 
which  the  patient  insisted  for  something  from  which  he  could 
get  relief.  Camphor  and  opium  were  then  given  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferer. 

Dr.  Spencer  concludes  by  saying :  <'  That  if  he  had  a  case  of 
any  importance  in  which  an  anodyne  or  narcotic  was  required, 
he  would  not  dare  risk  chloral :  that  he  is  anxious  to  know 
more  from  other  medical  men  who  are  making  more  extensifc 
trials  of  this  agent."  I  am,  with  Dr.  Spencer,  anxious  to  hear 
from  every  source. 

Pulmonary  Catabrh. — Dr.  Hagar*  considers  chloral  superior 
to  morphine  in  this  affection.  He  states  that  small  doses  g^vei 
every  half  hour  will  produce  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  reduotim 
of  the  irritation  attending  the  cough. 

This  medicine  seems  to  have  superseded  morphine,  his 
favorite  medicine. 

But  Dr.  Da  Costa  fiays :  '*  With  reference  to  the  action  of 
chloral  in  coughs,  I  may  state  that  some  irritatiye  coughs  an 
benefited  by  it ;  but,  taken  altogether,  I  have  not  been  stnid[ 
by  it,  nor  did  it  do  any  good  in  the  case  of  asthma  in  which  I 
tried  it. 


BRAIN  TUMORS  AND  FACIAL  PARALYSIS-SOME   CINCINNATI 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

By  Roberts  Bartholow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  and 
Therapeutics  in  Medical  College  of  Ohio ;  Pathologist  to  Cincinnati 
Hospital. 

£ditorofthe  Repertory: — That  the  clinical  experience  of 
our  great  public  charity — the  Cincinnati  Hospital — should  be 
utilized  for  the  general  good,  will  be  universally  admitted.  It 
will  also  be  admitted  that  the  utterances  of  its  staff  should 
receive  that  favorable  consideration  from  the  profession  at  largf 
to  which  gentlemen  occupying  so  respectable  a  position  wonM 
seem  to  be  entitled. 

That  the  reports  be  useful,  and  that  they  be  favorably  received, 
will  depend  altogether  upon  their  character.    If  they  show  im- 

*  Le  Houvement  Medicale,  November  27, 1870,  from  Pbarmasentetdlic  CcntraUnlta.   Sao. 
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perfect  observation,  ignorance  of  material  facts,  errors  of  diag- 
nosis, and  bad  therapeutics,  they  will  not  only  fail  to  obtain  a 
recognized  position  as  medical  authority,  but  will  directly 
injure  the  hospital  and  the  reputation  of  its  medical  and  surgical 
staff.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
clinical  lectures.  It  is  considered  very  desirable  to  make  the 
hospital  *' a  medical  centre.''  To  succeed  in  this  laudable  en- 
deavor it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  teaching  should  know  something  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  lecture,  and  that  they  should  not  commit  errors  which  the 
students  can  correct. 

A  clinical  report  and  a  lecture  have  lately  been  published  not 
creditable  to  their  authors,  or  to  the  embryo  "  medical  centre," 
but  calculated  to  do  great  harm,  not  only  to  the  fair  fame  of  the 
hospital  staff,  but  to  Cincinnati  as  a  school  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  these  extraordinary  productions,  if  only  in  the  way  of 
a  protest  against  future  publication  of  similar  papers.  It  appears 
to  be  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  undertake  the  ungrateful 
task  of  pointing  out  the  injurious  errors  which  characterize 
these  papers,  because  I  have  myself  published  some  observa- 
tions on  the  same  cases,  which  are  at  variance  with  those  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  comment.  As  these  cases  have  become 
public  property  by  publication,  the  truth  with  regard  to  them 
should  be  vindicated. 

Dr.  C.  6.  Comegys  has  published  a  paper  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  for  July  9th  and  16th,  on  ''  Tumors 
of  the  Brain.*  Dr.  J.  F.  White  had  previously  published  a  clini- 
cal lecture  on  one  of  these  cases ;  and  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
two  of  them  formed  the  subject  of  two  of  my  pathological  lectures. 
Dr.  Comegys'  case  III.  (Clara  Fischer)  was  for  a  time  only  in  his 
hands,  when  she  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Murphy,  in  whose  care 
she  died.  But  one  of  these  cases,  then,  was  really  Dr.  Comegys'. 
I  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  point — that  Dr. 
Comegys,  in  his  paper,  has  made  use  of  the  details  of  two  cases 
with  which  he  had  only  a  casual  and  temporary  connection.  I 
do  not  deny  his  right  to  make  use  of  these  cases,  for,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  he  is  entitled  to  have  access — according  to  the 


*  This  80-cftned  Cfnctiinati  Hospital  report  was  a  paper  read  at  the  Acade^iy  of  Medicine, 
bat  Dr.  Comegys  excels  in  **  generalizations." 
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by-laws — to  the  clinical  records  of  the  hospital,  bat  he  has  com- 
plained of  me  for  having  done  the  same  thing  in  my  paper  on 
tumors  of  the  brain.  Could  any  instance  be  more  striking  of 
the  inconsistencies  into  which  a  man  may  be  betrayed  by  an 
overweening  vanity  and  selfishness  ? 

To  come  more  immediately  to  the  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  these  cases : 

First  in  order,  as  respects  date  of  publication,  is  the  case  of 
John  Rinke.  I  find  in  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  for  Jan- 
uary, 1870  (page  44)  a  report  by  Dr.  Whittaker  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
White's  clinical  lecture  on  this  case.  Dr.  Whitens  diagnosis  was 
*'  hemiplegia,''  due  to  hemorrhage  in  the  left  corpus  striatom. 
He  professed  that  the  diagnosis  was  ''clear,"  but  he  admitted  to 
a  degree  of  obscuration  in  regard  to  the  paralysis  of  the  facial, 
at  which  man}'  of  the  students  on  the  benches  must  have  been 
amazed.  ''There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case,"  he  observes;  "while 
the  right  side  of  the  body  is  paralysed  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  face  is  also  affected;"  and  in  another  place,  ^'we  will  not 
venture  an  explanation  at  present  of  the  corresponding  paralysift 
of  the  face,  the  opposite  of  the  rule ;  our  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject is  yet  far  from  perfect,"  etc. ! !  Hit  knowledge  certainly 
is  far  from  perfect,  for  he  is  clearly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  tlw 
fibres  of  the  facial,  as  shown  by  Stilling  but  more  especially  by 
Vulpian,  decussate  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  To 
such  mischievous  errors  as  this  are  students  compelled  to  listen 
at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  ^  under  the  name  of  medical  teaching. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture  on  facial  paralysis  [Lancet  and  Oburur 
May,  1870),  also  reported  by  Dh  Whittaker,  Dr.  White  exhibits  a 
much  better  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  distribution  and 
physiology  of  the  facial,  and,  also,  brings  into  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  latest  German  novelties.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
these  facts,  that  whilst  Dr.  Whittaker  reported  the  first  lecture,  he 
tcrotey  the  second.  Is  the  hospital  staff  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  mental  imbecility  that  their  lectures  must  be  written  for  them  ? 
Can  we  conceive  of  anything  more  discreditable  to  a  member  of 
the  staff,  than  this — that  a  lecture  which  he  publicly  professes  to 
have  delivered,  was  not  delivered,  but  which  he  procured  to  be 
written  b}'  some  one  else  ?    Will  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  satis- 

• 

*  And  yet  this  roan,  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Tnutees,  8ucceede<(  to  Uic  plan  of  the 
ablest  clinical  tetKber  In  the  West— Prof.  James.  Graham,  M.  D. 
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fied    with    this  mode    of  making  the    hospital    '*  a   medical 

centre  ?" 
The  reader  will  please  observe  that  Dr.  White  unmistakably 

indicates  facial  paralysis  as  a  symptom  in  the  case  of  John 

Rinke.    In  his  report  of  Dr.  White's  case,  which  subsequently 

fell  into  his  hands  for  a  brief  period,  Dr.  Comegys  said  that  he 

had  *'  complete  hemiplegia  on  the  right  side,  except  the  faceP 

This  comes  of  the  habit  into  which  Dr.  Comegj's  has  fallen  of 

making  up  a  history  of  his  case,  and  a  diagnosis  from  the  poMt 

mortem  deyelopments. 

Dr.  Comegys  also  lectured  on  this  case  as  one  of  hemiplegia, 
due  to  disease  of  left  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.  He 
admits  that  he  was  "  greatly  at  fault  in  diagnosis ;"  but  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  autopsy  indicates  that  he 
considers  his  fault  akin  to  a  virtue,  or  at  least  as  inclining  to 
virtue's  side. 

This  man  Rinke  had  five  barren  cysticerci  in  his  brain.  Three 
were  imbedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres ;  one  under 
the  ependyma  of  the  right  ventricle,  on  the  right  optic  thalamus, 
and  one  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Dr.  Comegys,  in 
his  commentary,  states  that  "  the  large  one  [that  which  lay  under 
the  ependyma  of  right  ventricle]  should  have  given  rise  to 
marked  symptoms  of  altered  sensation  and  motion  of  the  body. 
These  indeed  he  had,  but  on  the  same  side  as  the  large  structural 
lesion,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  he  calmly  ignores,  as  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  any  of  the  symptoms,  the  cyst  which  occu- 
pied so  unimportant  a  region  as  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
In  my  lecture  on  this  specimen,  I  demonstrated  to  the  class  this 
cyst  in  situ,  showing  the  deep  indentation  it  made  on  the  left 
side,  directly  upon  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  right  facial.*  We 
have  in  this  fact  a  complete  explanation  of  the  right  hemi- 
plegia and  facial  paralysis.  But  Dr.  Comegys  says,  **  the  posi- 
tive hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
structural  lesion  tissue  of  the  left  thalamus."  According  to  this 
physiological  and  clinical  professor,  pressure  on  the  left;  half  of 
the  medulla,  just  above  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  motor 
fibres,  could  not  cause  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side ! 

In  Dr.  Comegys'  comments  on  case  1  (that  of  John  Murphy) 

'*■  Natioiifll  ICedical  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  1. 
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he  displays  equal  originalitj  and  suggestiveness.  First,  as  to 
the  diagnosis :  On  examination  of  the  original  record  in  this 
case,  I  find  the  diagnosis  to  be  stated — ''  degeneration  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain"  (Hospital  Medical  Eecord  Book  for  1869, 
p.  302).  In  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  he  informs  us  that 
he  excluded  '*  the  cerebral  lobes,  their  crura,''  etc.,  and  he  fixed 
the  lesion  ''  on  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  inyolving  the 
third  nerve,  but  whether  owing  to  an  adventitious  growth  or  to  a 
degeneration  of  structure  he  felt  unable  to  decide."  Another 
instance  of  the  utility  of  postponing  the  diagnosis  until  after  the 
autopsy  has  been  made.  Notwithstanding  the  flood  of  light 
which  the  posi  mortem  disclosures  threw  on  the  case,  our  distin- 
guished clinician  is  unable  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  The 
patient  had  during  life  great  difllculty  in  locomotion ;  defective 
co-ordination  due  unquestionably  to  the  neoplasm  which 
impinged  upon  the  crus  cerebri  and  2>on^.  Now  hear  Dr.  Comegys* 
explanation : 

*^  The  reeling  style  of  walking  I  attributed  mainly  to  his 
double  vision,  and  not  to  any  locomotor  ataxia ;  for  I  have  had, 
several  times,  occasion  to  observe  that  patients  with  diplopia 
without  any  lesion  of  the  cerebral  organs  above  the  third  pair, 
can  walk  straight  if  the  weak  eye  be  bandaged,  showing  that  it  is 
often  the  confusion  of  the  guidance  of  vision  that  makes  the  step 
unsteady !" 

Unfortunately  for  this  theory  this  patient,  as  all  in  a  similar 
condition  do,  had  learned  to  correct  the  disorder  of  vision 
by  keeping  the  aflfected  eye  closed.  Suppose,  O  learned  profes- 
sor, the  lesion  be  below  the  third  pair,  but  involving  or  not  that 
nerve,  can  you  not  conceive  of  any  condition  which  could  cause 
a  staggering  gait  ?  As  a  phj^siologist,  does  it  occur  to  your  com- 
prehensive intelligence  that  a  tumor  which  pressed  upon  the  left 
crtu  cerebri  and  left  side  of  pone  could  cause  disorder  of  muscular 
movement,  especially  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body  ?  Are 
you  also  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  a  man  in  the  healthy  state 
does  not  direct  his  feet  with  his  eyes  in  walking,  and  that  the 
muscular  sense  is  his  unfailing  guide? 

In  his  general  remarks.  Dr.  Comegys  consoles  himself  for  his 
failure  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  any  of  his  cases,  b^-  observ- 
ing :  "  I  repeat,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  best  writers,  there  are  no 
pathognomonic  sj-mptoms  of  tumor,  abscess,  or  softening  of  the 
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brain."  By  this  remark,  he  means  to  create  the  impression,  that 
the  best  writers  profess  their  inability  to  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  tumor,  abscess,  and  softening !  As  few  diseases 
present  a  symptom  or  symptoms  which  may  be  considered 
'*  pathognomonic,"  these  opinions  of  Dr.  Oomegys  are  certainly 
very  extraordinary ;  nevertheless,  he  ventures  to  offer  a  diag- 
nostic  mark  which  may  truly  be  considered  remarkable :  '*  From 
nnmcrous  observations,  however,  I  may  say  that  in  conditions 
of  softening,  there  is  more  persistent  blankness  of  expression  of 
the  countenance  and  mental  hebetude  than  in  tumor." 

If  his  '^  numerous  observations"  have  taught  him  nothing  more 
than  this,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  drop  his  experience,  and 
betake  himself  to  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in 
which  he  will  find  set  forth  not "  pathognomonic  "  sj^mptoms,  but 
sufficiently  characteristic  symptoms  to  enable  him  to  make  more 
correct  diagnoses  in  the  future  than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Comegys  closes  his  report  with  some  remarks  on  treat- 
ment which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  as  original.  ^^  In  the  first 
case  I  used  a  seton,  by  which  I  expected  to  excite  a  permanent 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  vasomotor  ner\'es  of  the  extreme 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  thus  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
capillary  circulation  on  which  the  brain  tissue  rests."  This 
therapeutical  notion  is  based  on  his  original  diagnosis  of  ^'  degen- 
eration of  the  arteries,"  and  is  at  variance  with  his  post  mortem 
diagnosis  of  a  lesion  limited  to  a  certain  district  at  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

That  suppuration  in  a  distant  part  excited  by  a  seton  should 
maintain  the  ^'tonicity  of  the  organic  muscles  of  the  ultimate 
vessels,  and  thus  invigorate  the  capillary  circulation,"  is  a  re- 
markable doctrine  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  medical 
students.  Dr.  Comegys  is,  clearly,  not  familiar  with  the  fact 
of  the  close  relationship  of  the  suppurative  process  to  the  causa- 
tion of  amyloid  degeneration.  He  may  possibly  be  aware  of  the 
great  danger  in  cases  of  scalding  or  burning,  of  the  production 
of  destructive  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the  duodenum ; 
but  if  so  he  takes  no  account  of  it,  so  enamored  is  he  of  his 
special  theory  of  counter-irritation. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  consistency  of 
this  clinical  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  his  pets — the  vaso-motors. 
After  showing  how  irritation  of  a  distant  part — *'no  matter  what 
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agent  is  employed  for  this  counter-irritation" — ^'excites  by  r^ez 
action  the  tonicity  of  the  organic  muscles  of  the  ultimate  TesadB, 
and  thus  invigorates  the  capillary  circulation,"  he  is  cruel  enough 
to  say  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  paper — ' 'paralysis  of  Taso- 
motor  nerves  (produced  by  shock  or  remote  irritation)  connected 
with  important  centres,  give  by  the  resulting  hypersemia  or  serous 
exudation,"  etc.  Irritation  in  one  sentence  producing  tonicity,  in 
another,  paralysis  of  vaso  motor  nerves — such  is  the  slight  of 
hand  of  this  clinical  preHidigiUUeur.  Anything  is  possible  to  a 
creative  genius  of  this  comprehensive  order. 


OVARIOTOMY. 

TUMOR  TAPPED   POUR  TIMES — DEATH   ON  THE  FIFTH   DAY. 

By  J.  H.  BuCKNER,  M.  D^  Professor  in  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 

and  Surgery. 

Mrs.  F ,  of  Point  Pleasant,  Va.,  visited  me  on  October  11, 

1869,  to  consult  me  about  a  tumor,  which  she  said  had  been 
pronounced  abdominal  dropsy.  History :  age,  fifty-four  years ; 
married  in  1836 ;  had  borne  eight  children,  two  of  which  were 
twins — one  abortion.  General  health  has  been  good  up  to  two 
years  back,  except  at  intervals  when  she  had  sufi<ered  from  fall- 
ing of  the  womb.  Four  years  ago  first  noticed  the  tumor,  which 
appeared  in  the  right  groin.  Menstruation  commenced  at  fifteen 
and  ceased  at  fifty^,  but  during  the  last  year  had  most  of  the  time 
something  like  the  menstrual  flow ;  had  suffered  with  leucorrhoea 
more  or  less  for  several  years ;  had  been  treated  for  ulceration 
of  the  womb,  and  her  previous  family  physician  had  supposed 
her  disease  to  be  "  enlarged  bladder,"  and  had  treated  her  for 
this  two  or  three  years. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  tumor  enlarged  slowly,  but  about 
two  years  since  it  enlarged  rapidly. 

Appetite  good,  but  suffers  greatly  from  flatulence.  Per- 
sonal appearance:  complexion  florid;  organization  nervous; 
features  pinched  and  somewhat  emaciated.  She  appeared  as 
large  as  most  women  at  full  time  of  gestation.  On  the  SQth  of 
April,  1869,  she  was  first  tapped,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  fluid, 
rather  thick  and  dark  colored,  was  drawn  off.  Second  tapping 
was  on  the  30th  of  July  same  year,  and  twenty  pounds  of  fluid 
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like  the  former  was  removed.  On  the  24th  of  the  following 
September  was  tapped  the  third  time,  and  twenty-one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  fluid  was  drawn,  much  thinner  than  at  the 
previous  tappings. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  tumor,  I  pronunced  it  ovarian 
dropsy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey  saw  the  case  with  me  on  the  following  day. 
He  concurred  with  me  in  the  diagnosis,  and  we  concluded  that 
the  chances  for  a  successful  removal  of  the  tumor  was  about  as 
good  as  the  average  at  her  age. 

She  returned  home  on  the  following  day,  and  about  three 
weeks  afterwards  her  phvsician,  Dr.  Barbee,  tapped  her  the  fourth 
time,  drawing  off  twenty-three  pounds  of  fluid,  much  thinner 
than  the  last  tapping.  From  the  intervals  of  the  tappings  I  con- 
cluded that  about  three  weeks  was  as  long  as  she  could  go  safely 
if  we  decided  to  operate  without  another  tapping.  I  informed 
Dr.  B.  that  if  our  patient  was  in  proper  condition  I  would 
operate  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  requested  him  to  continue 
the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  which  she  had  been  taking  since 
her  visit  to  me  in  October,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

On  the  21st  of  November  I  visited  Mrs.  F at  her  home. 

The  cyst  had  filled  rapidly  after  the  last  tapping,  and  she  was 
then  suffering  considerably  from  the  distension ;  said  she  was 
larger  than  at  any  of  her  tappings;  had  not  slept  well  for  two  or 
three  nights  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor ;  complained 
of  a  little  soreness  on  the  right  side;  tongue  a  little  furred; 
pulse  84.  She  thought  the  soreness  on  the  right  side  was  pro- 
duced by  a  physic  of  rhubarb  which  she  had  taken  two  nights 
previous.  Her  condition  was  not  so  good  as  1  expected  and 
desired,  but  there  seemed  little  hope  of  improving  it  by  delay. 
She  measured  at  this  time  around  the  body,  on  a  level  with  the 
umbilicus,  forty-three  inches ;  from  right  anterior  superior  spine 
of  ilium  to  umbilicus,  twelve  inches;  and  from  left  anterior 
spinal  process  of  ilium  to  umbilicus,  twelve  and  a  quarter  inches. 
The  parieties  of  the  abdomen  were  about  of  average  thickness ; 
there  was  deep-seated  fluctuation,  and  dullness  on  percussion, 
over  the  region  of  the  tumor,  and  some  tenderness  on  the  right 
side.  Our  patient  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  undergo  the 
operation,  and  as  the  interval  between  the  tappings  was  less  each 
time,  until  only  two  or  three  weeks  could  intei-vene  before  she 
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must  be  tapped  again — and  even  tapping  was  not  unattaidad 
with  danger — we  concluded  to  take  the  last  and  only  chance  to 
save  her  life  by  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 

According  to  our  previous  arrangement,  on  the  next  day, 
Nov.  22d,  at  11^  a.  m.  I  proceeded  to  perform  ovariotomy, 
assisted  by  Drs.  Barbee,  Gamett,  Campbell  and  Moore,  and 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Aril,  medical  students.  Dr.  Garnett  admin- 
istered the  chloroform,  and  in  a  short  time  our  patient  was  fully 
under  its  influence,  and  by  Dr.  G.'s  judicious  and  skillful  man- 
agement she  was  kept  entirely  quiet  and  insensible  to  pain 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  operation. 

I  commenced  my  incision  in  the  median  line,  about  two  inches 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  extended  it  downwards  about  four 
inches,  cutting  in  this  incision  through  the  skin,  and  half  the 
thickness  of  the  adipose  tissue.  I  now  carefully  dissected  down 
to  the  peritoneum,  which  I  caught  between  my  forceps 
and  nicked,  introduced  the  director,  and  with  probe-pointed 
bistoury  slit  down  the  peritoneum  to  the  extent  of  the  first  inci- 
sion. A  small  quantity  of  dark  serum,  which  seemed  to  be  loose 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  escaped  at  this  time.  The  white  and 
glistening  wall  of  the  tumor  was  brought  to  full  view. 

The  omentum  was  discovered  to  be  attached  to  the  tumor  by 
one  half  of  its  extent.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  former  seemed 
to  pass  into  the  cyst  wall  and  interlace  upon  its  surface.  I  intro- 
duced my  hand  and  passed  it  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  and 
broke  up  some  slight  adhesions  in  front.  I  then  carried  the 
external  incision  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  pubis,  and 
with  probe- pointed  bistoury,  guided  by  the  finger,  slit  the  peri- 
toneum not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  I  then  passed  my  hand 
around  and  posterior  to  the  tumor,  and  in  doing  so  broke  up 
adhesions  to  the  mesentery  and  right  and  left  mesocolon.  I  then 
separated  the  omentum  from  the  cyst  wall  by  placing  my  hand 
above  and  between  them,  and  bringing  it  carefully  down ;  the 
bleeiling  and  lacerated  omental  vessels  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  assistant  who  controlled  the  hemorrhage  by  constriction. 
The  tumor  seemed  wedged  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  held  firmly 
there  by  attachments  or  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  ovariotomy  trocar,  provided  with  a  long  gum  tube,  was 
introduced  into  the  upper  and  largest  cyst,  and  the  fluid  was 
rapidly  emptied  into  a  tub  in  readiness.    While  the  fluid  was 
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escaping,  I  concluded  to  enlarge  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  outer  incision.  The  fluid  which  first 
escaped  was  about  the  consistency  and  color  of  golden  syrup, 
and  flowed  through  the  large  trocar  so  freely,  that  before  the 
assistant  who  had  charge  of  it  could  prevent  it,  it  was  withdrawn 
by  the  collapse  of  the  cyst,  and  considerable  fluid  escaped  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  I  immediately  introduced  my  finger  into 
the  hole  left  by  the  trocar,  and,  drawing  the  cyst  over  the  side  of 
the  parietles,  allowed  the  fluid  to  run  out  over  the  oil  cloth 
which  was  placed  over  her  for  this  purpose. 

The  cyst  was  gradually  drawn  out,  and  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
which  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  cysts,  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty raised  from  the  pelvic  cavity,  exposing  a  short  and  very 
broad  pedicle,  which  seemed  to  be  formed  from  the  right  broad 
ligament  and  fallopian  tube,  while  the  right  ovary  was  incor- 
porated in  the  base  of  the  tumor,  its  peritoneal  covering  prob- 
ably forming  a  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  inferior  cysts. 
The  principal  vessels  of  the  pedicle  entered  the  tumor  at  its 
superior  and  mferior  margin. 

A  strong  curved  needle,  armed  with  linen  twine,  double,  was 
passed  through  the  pedicle  close  to  the  vessels  of  the  superior 
margin.  Another  needle  similarly  armed  was  passed  through 
the  pedicle  close  to  the  vessels  at  the  superior  margin ;  these 
vessels  were  now  ligated,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  ligature  first 
introduced,  was  passed  around  the  whole  of  the  pedicle,  except 
the  superior  margin,  and  firmly  tied.  The  loose  end  of  the  ligature 
remaining  was  removed.  The  pedicle  was  now  divided  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  tumor,  leaving  a  stump  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  operation  from  the  commencement  up  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumor  occupied  only  fifteen  minutes.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  now  cleansed  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serum  and  blood  clots  with  small,  soft  and  perfectly  new  sponges. 
The  fluid  seemed  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  collect  as  fast 
as  removed,  and  I  noticed  that  the  small  bowels  and  peritoneal 
coat  on  the  right  side  presented  a  red  and  granular  appearance, 
the  result  of  sub- acute  peritonitis,  which  had  probably  set  up 
after  the  last  tapping.  We  now  discovered  blood  oozing  from 
five  or  six  small  vessels,  along  the  right  mesocolon  where  it  had 
been  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  tumor.  These  vessels  were 
ligated  with  fine  surgeons'  silk  and  both  ends  of  the  ligatures  cut 
close. 
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I  now  found  it  impossible  to  continue  my  search  for  bleecUng 
vessels  without  enlarging  the  incision.  I  accordmgly  diyided 
the  parieties  below  to  the  pubis. 

The  left  ovary  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  a  cyst 
about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  It  was  freely  divided.  This 
ovary  had  evidently  been  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  tumor,  and 
the  lacerated  vessels  which  were  oozing  blood  were  ligated,  and 
the  silk  cut  close.  A  good  silk  ligature  was  now  passed  around 
a  portion  of  the  omentum,  so  as  to  include  the  principal  bleeding 
vessels,  and  its  ragged  edges  were  removed ;  several  small  omental 
vessels  were  ligated  with  fine  silk  and  both  ends  cut  close.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  again  cleansed  of  some  bloody  serum  and 
several  large  clots  of  blood  were  removed  from  Douglas'  space. 
Owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  bowels  to  protrude,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  discover  the  vessels  which  were  still  oozing  blood 
into  the  cavity,  except  by  enlarging  the  opening.  I  therefore 
with  a  good  pair  of  scissors  divided  the  parieties  upward  for 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  keep- 
ing in  the  median  line  except  at  the  umbilicus  which  was 
passed  to  the  left. 

A  small  artery  which  was  divided  in  this  incision  was  ligated. 
I  now  had  much  less  diflSculty  in  searching  for  the  bleeding 
vessels,  and  soon  found  the  blood  was  oozing  from  two  or  three 
small  vessels  in  the  sigmoid  mesocolon ;  these  vascular  attach- 
ments  were  ruptured  in  forcing  the  tumor  out  of  the  pelvic  cav- 
ity. They  were  ligated  with  fine  silk  which  was  cut  close  as  before. 
The  space  of  Douglas  was  again  explored  and  all  the  small 
blood  clots  were  removed.  The  womb  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  its  serous  coat  of  a  deep  red  and  somewhat  purplish  east 
Having  thoroughly  cleansed  the  cavity  of  all  blood  clots  and 
serum,  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  finding  there  was  no 
more  hemorrhage,  proceeded  to  close  up  the  cavity.  Nine  deep 
sutures  of  surgeons'  silk,  double,  were  introduced  about  one  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  wound  passing  through  the  peritoneum  and 
about  one  inch  apart ;  three  superficial  sutures  passing  through 
the  skin  and  part  of  the  adipose  tissue  were  also  used.  Long 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  three  quarter  inches  wide  and  extend- 
ing across  the  entire  abdomen  were  applied  between  the  sutures. 
The  three  ends  of  the  ligatures  around  the  pedicle  were  bix>ught 
out  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  wound  and  tied  over  a  small  roll 
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of  cotton  cloth,  the  pedicle  bclog  drawn  as  close  to  the  abdomin- 
al wall  as  its  length  would  permit.  The  ligature  with  which  the 
omental  vessels  were  ligated  and  the  one  applied  to  the  artery  in 
parieties  were  brought  out  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  and 
fastened  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Our  patient  was  now  removed  to  the  bed,  upon  which  had 
been  laid  a  suitable  bandage.  A  fine  linen  compress  was  placed 
over  the  wound,  and  the  abdomen  supported  by  the  bandage. 
She  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloro- 
form and  complained  bitterly  of  pain ;  her  hands  and  feet  were 
damp  and  cold,  and  pulse  feeble ;  expression  haggard  and  anxious. 
Bottles  of  hot  water  were  placed  to  the  feet  and  along  the  limbs, 
and  she  was  covered  with  a  warm  blanket ;  a  tablespoonflill  of 
whisky  toddy  and  forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given  at  the 
same  time.  The  operation  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
occupied  two  hours.  The  tumor  was  multilocular,  and  with  its 
fluid  contents  (estimating  a  waste  oi  two  pounds  of  serum  on  the 
floor  and  collected  in  other  vessels)  weighed  thirty  pounds,  the 
cyst  alone  weighing  four  and  a  half  pounds.  The  wall  of  the 
large  cyst  was  quite  thick,  and  in  its  interior  were  two  or  three 
hard  and  fleshy-looking  masses,  about  as  large  as  a  medium- 
sized  orange.  A  small  cyst,  with  thin  walls,  had  ruptured  its 
cavity,  opening  into  the  larger  cyst.  The  base  of  the  tumor 
was  composed  of  several  cysts,  vaiying  from  the  size  of  an 
orange  to  that  of  a  pound  pippin.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
solid,  and  others  contained  a  thick,  creamy-looking  fluid. 

Progress  of  the  case  after  operation. — Five  o'clock  (five  hours 
after  operation),  reaction  has  taken  place,  pulse  100,  surface 
warm.  She  expressed  herself  as  feeling  comfortable ;  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  was  drawn  off.  At  seven  o'clock  she  com- 
plained of  a  gnawing  sensation ;  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  was 
given  with  teaspoonful  of  toddy ;  pulse  feeble,  and  about  100. 
At  ten  o'clock  twelve  ounces  of  urine  was  drawn  with  catheter ; 
she  complained  of  feeling  hungry,  and  was  given  half  cup  of  tea, 
after  which  she  felt  nauseated,  belched  considerable  wind,  and 
became  quite  nervous  and  excited.  She  finally  vomited  a  little 
foamy  liquid ;  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  was  given,  and  she  soon 
sank  to  sleep,  remaining  quiet  for  four  hours ;  waked  at  four 
A.  H.,  had  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  again  slept  three  or 
four  hours. 
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Second  day,  8  o'clock  a.  m.  patient  complained  of  distension 
of  bladder,  twelve  onnces  of  mine  were  drawn  off,  and  she  had 
tea  and  toast,  pulse  100.  12  o'clock  m.  fourteen  ounces  of  dear 
urine  was  drawn.  She  expressed  great  relief,  and  said  if  it  were 
admissable  she  would  like  very  much  to  have  some  cabbage  to 
eat.  At  5  o'clock,  she  complained  of  weakness;  she  was  given 
a  little  tea  and  soft  cracker,  one  pint  of  clear  urine  was  drawn 
off.  Beef  tea  was  now  ordered,  and  as  soon  as  prepared  she 
took  a  tablespoonful  of  it  with  satisfaction.  At  9  o'clock  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  bowels  and  nausea,  and  vomited  a 
mouthful  of  foamy  liquid ;  one-half  pint  of  urine  was  drawn  off 
and  she  had  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  This  gave  ease  and  she 
shortly  sank  to  sleep. 

Third  day,  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Patient  has  passed  a  good  night, 
and  looks  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  operation;  she  had 
been  catheterized  once  during  the  night,  and  had  taken  beef  tea, 
whenever  awaKC.  She  had  however  formed  an  aversion  to  beef 
tea,  and  chicken  soup  was  prepared  and  given  in  teaspoonfbl 
doses  hourly.  At  12  (noon,)  she  complained  of  great  prostra- 
tion ;  pulse  105  and  feeble ;  feels  anxious  to  have  her  bowels 
moved ;  one-half  pint  of  urine  rather  high  colored  was  drawn  off. 
A  little  weak  toddy  was  given,  and  Dr.  Barbee  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  cut  seemed  to 
to  have  adhered  and  looked  well;  a  little  dark-colored  senun  had 
been  effused  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  where  the  ligatures 
emerged.  The  bowels  were  rather  tympanitic;  the  compress  and 
bandage  were  then  replaced,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chicken 
water  was  directed  to  be  given  hourly. 

5  o'clock  p.  M.  Patient  restless,  and  complains  of  a  gnawing 
sensation  in  the  stomach  and  nausea;  has  taken  no  laudanum 
to-day.  One-half  pint  of  high-colored  urine  was  drawn,  and  she 
had  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  This  was  not  retained,  however, 
as  vomiting  set  in  and  continued  at  intervals  for  two  hours.  The 
matter  ejected  was  quite  sour ;  we  accordingly  gave  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  whisky  and  water,  but  it  did  not  allay  vomit- 
ing but  for  a  short  time.  I  then  gave  her  an  enema  of  freah.  milk 
to  which  was  added  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum ;  this  was 
followed  in  two  hours  by  an  enema  of  four  ounces  of  beef  tea. 
At  9  o'clock  patient  was  still  restless,  and  had  vomited  consider- 
able bilious  matter,  but  the  beef  tea  was  retained ;  poise  120. 
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The  bowels  were  tympanitic,  and  she  felt  great  anxiety  to  have 
them  moved ;  n  enema  of  warm  water  and  molasses  was  given 
which  afforded  her  mnch  relief;  it  did  not  pass,  however,  and 
twenty  drops  of  landannm  by  the  mouth  was  also  retained. 

At  11  o'clock  she  still  complained  of  distention  of  the  bowels; 
one-half  pint  of  urine  was  drawn,  and  having  obtained  a  largei 
syringe  we  administered  by  enema  two  pints  of  warm  water  in 
which  was  mixed  two  tablespoonsful  of  molasses.  This  produced 
a  comfortable  feeling,  and  in  a  short  time  it  passed,  followed  by 
wind  and  some  foecal  matter ;  she  expressed  great  relief  fVom  this 
and  her  pulse  sank  to  100,  with  more  force.  She  still  had  some 
nausea  and  was  unwilling  to  take  nourishment  lest  it  might  pro- 
duce vomiting ;  she  had  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  pro- 
duced sleep.  Once  or  twice  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
beef  tea  was  given  by  enema.  ' 

Fourth  day,  6  a.  m. — Two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  high-colored 
urine  was  drawn  off;  pulse  120 ;  tongue  dry,  and  covered  with . 
brownish  coat;  skin  dry  and  hot;  no  pain,  but  says  she  feels 
comfortable;  had  slept  most  of  the  previous  night,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enemas  of  beef  tea,  had  taken  at  four  o'clock  a  tea- 
cupful  of  chicken  water;  but  as  she  complained  of  the  latter 
producing  nausea,  she  had  instead  a  little  toddy,  tea  and  toast. 

Twelve  o'clock  (noon).  Patient  had  slept  most  of  the  morn- 
ing; expression  typhoid;  pulse  120;  drew  off  half  apint  of  high 
colored  urine  of  strong  ammoniacal  odor.  I  examined  the 
wound,  and  found  the  compress  saturated  with  a  dark-colored 
serum  which  had  been  effused  by  the  side  of  the  ligatures.  Sup- 
puration was  also  taking  place  along  the  line  of  the  sutures. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  were  adherent  and  looked  well.  I  removed 
half  of  the  sutures  below  the  umbilicus  and  three  of  those  above, 
applying,  as  each  suture  was  removed,  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster 
about  one  inch  in  width,  and  extending  entirely  across  the 
abdomen.  The  removal  of  the  sutures  gave  little  if  any  pain, 
and  the  patient  slept  or  dosed  most  of  the  time*  A  compress 
of  fine  linen  was  now  placed  over  the  wound,  and  the  abdomen 
supported  by  a  broad  flannel  bandage.  Chicken  soup  and  toddy 
continued.  At  Hvq  o'clock  she  complained  of  nausea  and 
vomited ;  thought  the  toddy  had  made  her  sick ;  pulse  130  and 
expression  anxious;  bowels  tympanitic;  skin  dry  and  hot; 
tongue  coated  with  brownish  crust     She  vomited,  at  intervals. 
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matter  resembling  coffee  grounds.  She  begged  for  laudanum;  I 
gave  her  thirty  drops,  the  first  she  had  taken  daring  this  day. 
Directed  a  tablespoonfol  of  milk  punch  to  be  given  hourly,  and 
an  ounce  of  beef  tea,  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
given  by  enema  every  two  hours  until  she  should  sleep.  At  11 
p.  M.  vomiting  recommenced.  She  complained  of  great  disten- 
sion of  the  bowels.  I  ordered  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and 
molasses,  each  one  ounce,  water  one  pint.  This  was  passed  in 
a  few  minutes  with  some  foecal  matter  and  considerable  wind. 
This  did  not  give  much  relief,  and  she  continued  straining  to 
vomit,  and  to  toss  about  from  side  to  back ;  pulse  140,  and  hardly 
perceptible.  Abdomen  almost  as  much  distended  as  before  the 
operation.  A  little  high-colored  urine  was  drawn,  and  two  pints 
of  warm  water  given  by  iiyection.  This  produced  temporary 
relief;  the  injection  passed  without  foecal  matter,  and  with  but 
little  wind.  I  now  thought  of  introducing  rectal  tube,  to  relieve 
if  possible  the  excessive  tympanitis.  Not  having  one  with  me, 
I  tried  a  large  gum  catheter,  but  found  it  useless.  I  repeated 
the  injection  of  two  pints  of  warm  water,  and  gave  forty  drops 
of  laudanum.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  soon  went  to 
sleep. 

Fifth  day  after  operation,  7  a.  m. — Patient  had  rested  from 
one  o'clock  quite  easy,  taking  when  awake  a  little  toddy  and 
chicken  water.  At  four  o'clock  she  broke  into  a  clammy  sweat 
At  this  time  her  pulse  was  imperceptible ;  skin  cold  and  bathed  in 
clammy  sweat ;  tongue  coated  with  brown  fur ;  extremities  cold ; 
in  a  semi-conscious  condilion.  Bottles  of  hot  water  and  warm 
blankets  were  applied  to  the  extremities.  Milk  punch  was  freely 
given ;  also  directed  quinia  sul.  gr.  xyj.,  acidi  sul.  aromat  3j. 
aqua  jij.  M.  Teaspoonful  hourly.  She  did  not  complain  of 
any  pain ;  seemed  inclined  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
was  a  little  warmer  I  examined  the  wound.  Upon  cutting  the 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  in  the  median  line,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  below  the  umbilicus  gaped  about  one  inch,  and  a  little 
dark  serum  was  effused.  Above  the  umbilicus  the  wound  had 
gaped  during  the  night,  and  the  omentum  could  be  seen  much 
swollen  and  inflamed.  After  the  serum  escaped  the  patient 
revived ;  the  pulse  became  distinct,  about  130.  She  conversed 
in  a  calm  and  earnest  manner  in  regard  to  her  condition,  and 
said  she  now  felt  comfortable,  and  desired  me  to  do  all  that  was 
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possible  for  her  recovery.  The  sutures  were  replaced  and  the 
edges  of  wound  approximated.  A  warm  hop  poultice  was  applied 
over  the  abdomen,  but  as  she  complained  of  it  feeling  heav}\ 
flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  were  substituted.  The  relief  she 
experienced  was  only  temporary,  and  at  one  o'clock  she  was 
paitially  comatose.  She  continued  gradually  to  sink,  and  died 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day. 

Remarks. — ^The  history  of  this  case  indicates  plainly  blood 
poisoning  as  one  cause  of  the  fatal  result  As  evidence  of  this, 
I  will  state  that,  in  replacing  the  sutures,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  was  pricked  at  two  points  by  the 
needle ;  that  night  my  finger  was  considerably  swollen.  I  had 
a  distinct  rigor,  followed  by  headache  and  fever.  The  next  day 
two  vesicles  had  formed ;  these  were  opened,  and  a  little  sanious 
matter  pressed  out,  and  strong  tincture  of  iodine  freely  applied ; 
the  finger  remained  swollen  and  sore  for  several  days. 

I  have  since  regretted  that  1  did  not  pursue  with  my  patient 
Dr.  Eeasly's  plan  of  syringing  out  the  abdomen,  although  she 
would  probably  have  died  of  peritonitis,  which  existed  in  a  sub- 
acute form  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  became  acute  and 
diffused  afterwards.  But  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  case  is,  the  importance  of  not  removing  the  sutures  too 
soon.  Although  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  was  in  the  habit  of  remov- 
ing them  as  early  as  the  second  day,  or  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  operation,  and  frequently  on  the  thirtl  and  fourth  day.  The 
American  surgeons  have  generally  waiteil  until  the  eighth  day,, 
and  in  many  instances  much  longer. 

Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  —  the 
greatest  living  ovariotomist — I  shall  not  in  any  future  case 
remove  the  sutures  in  the  abdominal  w^alls,  unless  circumstances 
positively  require  it,  earlier  than  the  eighth  day,  and  not  then  if 
there  is  much  tympanitis. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  date  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment to  defend  ovariotomy  in  what  may  be  called  unfavorable 
cases.  It  is  true  that  the  young  surgeon  may  incur  some  risk  to 
his  reputation  by  operating  in  this  class  of  cases,  but  the  opera- 
tion  itself  has  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  bitter  invective^ 
which  marked  its  inception,  and  is  placed  now  beyond  the  cavil 
of  its  enemies. 

OS— Vol.  III. 
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ARTIFICIAL  GENERATION  IN  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

From  the  German.    By  E.  Vooel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  notice  of  the  Allgemeine 
Mtdicin  Central  Zeiiung^  of  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Girauld,  delivered 
before  the  **  Societie  Medicale  dcs  Pantheon." 

After  Spallanzani  and  Rossi  had  injected,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  the  semen  of  a  dog  into  the  vagina  of  a  bitch,  with  the 
result  of  effecting  pregnancy,  Sims  tried  analogous  experiments 
on  human  subjects,  in  cases  of  contraction  of  the  cervical 
canal,  flexion  of  the  os-intemum,  etc.  He  commenced 
injecting  from  three  to  four  drops  of  seminal  fluid,  which  quan- 
tity at  last  he  reduced  to  half  a  drop.  Of  fifty-five  injections 
made  dunng  two  years  on  half  a  dozen  i>atients,  only  one  case 
was  successful ;  but  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  abortion 
occurred  in  consequence  of  a  fall  and  fright.  Sims  thinks  that 
half  of  the  number  of  experiments  were  made  badly,  with  iinsuit- 
able  instruments,  or  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  leaving 
one  conception  in  twenty -seven  experiments,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  with  more  knowledge  and  experience,  better  results 
would  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Girauld,  as  appears  from  his  lecture,  has  practiced  artifi- 
cial impregnation  since  1838  with  remarkable  success.  He  tried 
it  first  successfully  on  bitches,  and  afterwards,  at  Floman's  advice, 
on  human  subjects.  His  instrument  was  a  hollow  uterine  sound, 
funnel-shaped  at  one  end,  and  a  little  syringe ;  but  he  prefers  to 
propel  the  sperm  by  blowing  through  the  sound  into  the  cervical 
canal.  The  woman  is  placed  in  a  position,  such  as  for  intro- 
duction of  the  speculum;  the  sound  is  introduced  into  the  cervi- 
•cal  canal  under  guidance  of  the  left  index  finger  The  followinir 
are  some  of  the  cases : 

In  the  year  1838,  the  lecturer  was  consulted  by  Count  K  in 
behalf  of  his  daughter,  twenty-three  years  old,  who  having  been 
married  for  three  years  without  having  any  children,  felt  84» 
despondent  about  it  as  to  threaten  to  give  herself  to  the  first  one 
^t  random,  in  order  to  become  at  last  a  mother.  The  Doctor 
found,  on  examination,  an  abnormally  long  and  very  narrow 
cervix,  and  suggested  gradual  dilatation.  This  operation  wam 
objected  to  by  the  patient  as  requiring  too  much  time,  and  th«* 
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experiment  of  artificial  impregnation  consented  to.     On  April 
27th,  the  first  injection  was  made  by  means  of  a  straightened 
and  open  male  catheter ;  the  semen  of  the  Count  was  blown  into 
the  cervical  canal  of  the  Conntess.    This  operation  proving 
unsuccessful,  a  second  injeclion  was  made  June  5th,  after  which 
the  Countess  became  encierUe^  and  was  delivered,  on  March  1st, 
1839,  of  a  healthy  boy.     2nd, — In  the  year  1839,  a  wife  twenty- 
five  jxars  old,  having  no  children,  came  under  the  treatment  of 
the  lecturer.    Four  days  after  the  last  menstruation  he  made  the 
first  injection,  which,  like  a  second  one,  had  no  result.    A  third 
one,  made  one  month  later  proved  successful,  the  lady  being 
delivered  at  the  proper  time  of  a  healthy  boy.     3rd, — August 
27th,  1840,  the  lecturer  was  consulted  by  a  musician,  affected 
with  hypospadiasis,   in  regard  to  the  sterility  of  his  wife  then 
twenty-four  years  old.    The  married  couple  having  been  left 
alone  for  some  minutes,  the  semen  of  the  husband  which  had  been 
gathered  in  a  glass  was  injected  into  the  uterus.  Conception  ensued, 
which,  on  March  30th,  1841,  terminated  in  the  birth  of  a  girl.     4th 
— A  woman  27  years  of  age,  having  been  married  for  seven 
years  with  a  man  sixty-five  years  old,  without  bringing  forth 
children,  was,  after  four  injections  had  been  made  in  vain,  in 
consequence  of  the  fifth  operation,  delivered  at  the  proper  time 
of  twins,  a  girl  who  died  within  three  months  and  a  fiourishing 
boy  who  lived.     Since  then  the  woman  has  not  been  pregnant. 
5th, — ^A  woman  twenty-six  years  old,  having  been  married  four 
years  without  having  children,  became  pregnant  after  the  second 
injection  and  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  girl.     6th, — A  midwife, 
twenty-six  years  old,  being  affected   with  hypertrophy  of  the 
posterior  lip  of  the  os,  had  no  children.    In  1857,  after  artificial 
impregnation,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  and  has  not  conceive<l 
since.     7th, — The  lecturer  was  as  successful  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  thirty-five  years  old,  whose  husband  was  forty-six  years 
of  age.     She  gave  birth  to  a  boy  after  one  injection.     8th, — A 
woman  twenty-nine  years  old  was  without  children  after  six 
years  marriage ;  she  suffered  from  fiuor  albus  and  descent  of  th»^ 
womb.   Artificial  impregnation  proved  successful,  and  she  becamo 
the  mother  of  a  girl.     In  two  other  cases,  aged  thirty-one  and 
twenty-nine,  no  result  was  obtained  after  respectively  one  and 
four  injections. 
The  following  are  the  final  conclusions  of  Dr.  Girauld  :     The 
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human  female  can  in  like  manner  be  impregnated  ariificiaUy  as  ike 
femalee  of  the  different  species  of  animals.  The  direct  introduction  cf 
the  semen  into  the  uterus  brings  no  danger  to  the  woman.  The  sper- 
matozoa live  over  forty  hourSy  during  which  time  they  make  their  way 
through  the  uterus  and  tubes  to  the  ovaries.  Wherever  on  their  passage 
they  meet  with  the  ovum  they  can  fecundate  it. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  TWO  CASES  OF  PNEUMONIA,  COMPLI- 
CATED BY  NEPHRITIS. 

By  IIandfield  Jones,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Ilospital. 

W.  S.  fiDt.  twenty-four  years,  a  painter,  had  had  a  cough  for 
three  years  or  more.  Three  weeks  before  admission  he  was 
taken  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea,  with 
increase  of  cough.  Since  then  he  had  become  much  worse, 
with  increase  of  the  latter  two  symptoms.  The  date  of  the  act- 
ual commencement  of  pneumonia  in  this  case  appeared  uncertain. 
Usually  it  is  reckoned  from  the  rigor;  but  as  this  had  occurred 
three  weeks  before  his  admission,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
lung  inflammation,  which  was  still  extending  on  admission,  had 
existed  all  this  time.  The  site  of  the  pneumonia,  and  its  limited 
extent  at  firat,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  spread,  indicate  its 
recent  origin.  Thus,  on  the  first  day,  there  were  found  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  bronchial  breathing, 
bronchophony,  and  dullness  on  percussion ;  higher  up  the  breath- 
ing was  good,  but  it  was  weak  universally  in  the  left  lung.  On 
the  following  day  the  lips  were  parched,  the  tongue  furred,  the 
sputa  scanty  and  rusty,  and  the  physical  signs  indicated  that  the 
hepatization  had  extended  nearly  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
while  at  the  left  base  the  vesicular  murmur  was  to  some  extent 
replaced  by  small  crepitation. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  hepatization  was  lessening  in  the  right 
linig.  On  the  fifth  moist  rale  was  heard  at  the  base.  On  the 
sixth  the  bronchial  breathing  had  disappeared.  On  the  seventh 
the  temperature  was  falling,  as  was  the  pulse ;  but  on  the  eighth 
both  were  still  febrile  (  pulse  105,  and  temperature  100.4  deg.), 
and  the  same  on  the  ninth  day.  On  the  eighth  both  lungs  wen* 
free  with  the  exceptions  of  some  crepitations  at  the  right  base. 
On  the  tenth  the  pulse  and  temperature  were  normal,  and  the 
disease  may  have  said  to  come  to  an  end.  This  summary 
shows  positively  that  the  inflammatory  exudation  was  in  great 
measure  reabsorbed  before  the  pyrexia  ceased. 

An  important  complication  observed  on  the  thinl  day  wa« 
nephritis  in  a  well-marked  form,  evidenced  by  the  deep-coloreii. 
smoky  appearance  of  the  urine,  which  deposited  a  considerable 
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amount  of  brownish  sediment,  consisting  of  red  globules, 
brownish  pigment,  granular  pigmentary  casts,  larger  non-gran- 
ular fibrinous  casts,  and  a  slight  amount  of  albumen.  Indeed,  it 
presented  precisely  the  same  characters  as  in  cases  of  nephritis 
after  scarlatina;  but  there  was  no  history  of  any  such  recent 
affection,  and  though  the  point  was  not  specially  investigated, 
it  seemed  to  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  very  unlikely  that,  had  the 
patient  suffered  from  this  malady,  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
it.  On  the  first  day  nothing  was  given  but  a  saline  diuretic; 
the  intention  being  to  see  how  the  disease  would  act  if  left 
pretty  well  alone.  The  next  day  six  leeches  were  obliged  to  be 
put  on  to  relieve  the  pain  in  the  right  side  and  back.  Ipecac- 
uanha and  opium  were  given  freely.  The  third  day  his  pain  was 
relieved,  but  his  respiration  was  more  frequent,  and  the  state  of 
tne  urine,  as  well  as  his  general  condition,  made  it  clear  that 
tonic  medication  was  urgently  needed.  The  solution  of  muriate 
of  iron  was  administered  pretty  freely,  and  it  seems  not  doubtful 
that  it  acted  very  beneficially.  It  told,  however,  much  more  on 
the  local  changes  than  on  the  general  pyrexia.  In  seventy-two 
hours  after  it  was  first  taken,  the  left  lung,  which  had  in  some  meas- 
ure been  involved,  was  quite  free,  and  the  right  was  clearing  up 
rapidly,  bronchial  breathing  having  ceased,  and  erepitatio  redux 
being  heard  all  over  the  back;  also  the  urine  had  become  nearly 
natural;  but  the  temperature  and  pulse  were  still  high — 103.4  dcg. 
and  116  respectively.  The  intention  with  which  the  iron  was  ad- 
ministered was  to  sustain  the  flagging  force  of  the  hearths  action, 
and  to  contract  the  dilated  arterioles  and  capillaries  in  the  in- 
flamed lung  and  kidneys,  and  so  diminish  the  hyperaemia  which 
supplied  the  exudation.  These  objects  it  accomplished  very 
well,  but  it  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  expectoration 
more  difficult,  especially  at  the  upper  right  front,  where  special 
uneasiness  was  felt.  The  salutary  effect  of  the  drug  in  such 
cases  as  this  is  closely  paralleled  by  its  action  in  erysiplas.  The 
diet  was  generous,  and  six  ounces  of  brandy  were  ordered  at  the 
same  time  as  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  H.  M.,  aged  twenty-five,  a  baker. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  3  a.  m.  of  the  day  of  admission,  after  work- 
ing all  night.  He  was  habitually  exposed  to  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold.  His  fir^t  symptom  was  pain  in  the  left  side  of  a  sharp 
character.  Shivering  came  on  at  8  a.  h.,  while  he  was  out  and 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  admission  in  the  forenoon  his 
temperature  was  103  deg. ;  his  pulse  some  hours  later  117,  large 
and  soft.  £ight  leeches  were  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  On 
auscultation  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  found  no  positive  evidence  of 
morbid  action ;  the  breathing  was  fairly  good  throughout  the 
right  lung,  at  the  left  posterior  base  it  was  weak  and  imperfect, 
but  at  the  seat  of  pain  only  some  roughening  of  the  breath-sound 
could  be  heard.     The  expectoration  was  marked  by  blood-tinged. 
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A  linseed  poultice  was  applied  to  the  left  side,  and  a  draught, 
consisting  of  ipecacnanha,  opium,  and  nitrous  cither  in  acetate 
of  ammonia  solution,  was  ordered.  On  the  following  day  the 
pulse  was  135,  excited  and  rather  tense ;  the  temperature  104 
deg. ;  the  urine  dark  colored,  with  a  dark  sediment  consisting  of 
renal  particles,  and  short,  wide,  distinctly  pigmental  casts  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1013,  and  not  albuminous,  or  only  very  slight- 
ly so.  The  addition  of  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the 
draught  was  ordered,  and  four  ounces  of  brandy.  On  the  third 
day  there  was  only  slight  pain  on  cough,  and  the  expectoration 
was  muco- watery,  and  but  little  stained;  the  pulse  126,  weak; 
the  temperature  104.8  deg.  The  urine  was  of  very  dark  color, 
and  highly  albuminous;  the  air  entered  into  the  right  lung 
tolerably  well  posteriorly,  and  on  the  left  side  it  entered  very 
feebly  and  imperfectly,  only  some  obscure  rale  being  audible. 
Twenty  minims  of  the  muriate  of  iron  solution  every  three 
hours  were  now  ordered.  From  that  time  the  pulse  improved, 
and  on  the  second  day  the  temperature  began  to  decline,  while 
the  urine  gradually  resumed  its  normal  characters;  but  the 
cough  became  hard  and  remained  troublesome.  Four  days  after 
the  administration  of  the  iron  the  pulse  was  70  and  weak ;  the 
tempemture  97.9  deg.;  the  left  side  was  free  from  pain;  the 
urine  quite  clear,  and  light  colored ;  and  the  patient  slept  well.  The 
next  day  the  urine  was  free  from  albumen,  and  the  resonance 
and  breathing  good  on  both  sides  posteriorly,  though  the  expira- 
tion was  rather  prolonged  at  the  right  base.  He  continued  to  make 
a  good  recovery  and  shortly  left  the  hospital.  With  regard  to 
the  albuminuria  he  afiSrmed  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  way  of 
scarlet  fever;  he  certainly  on  admission  presented  no  traces  of 
sore  throat  or  of  eruption. 

This  man's  illness  extended  over  about  six  days,  reckoning 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  when  d^ervescence  was 
complete.  The  temperature  was  declining  two  days  before  it 
reached  its  lowest  point;  subsequently  it  rose  a  little.  The  lung 
affection  was  more  marked  by  general  signs  than  by  physical, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  pleuritis  of  the  left  side  existed,  as 
well  as  considerable  congestion  of  that  lung,  though  actual  hep- 
atization does  not  seem  to  have  occurred.  The  renal  inflamma- 
tion seems  to  have  set  in  together  with  the  pulmonary,  and  both 
terminated  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
theyhad  a  common  cause.  How  far  the  earlier  part  of  the  treat- 
raentwas  beneficial  is  not  clear.  It  is  noteworthy  that  consolida- 
tion of  the  lung  did  not  occur,  and  that  the  pyrexial  period  was  of 
short  duration.  In  any  case,  Dr.  Jones  believed  it  was  a  prudent 
preliminary  to  the  administration  of  iron,  wliich  in  the  form 
of  the  ammonia  chloride  was  certainly  to  all  appearances  of 
much  service,  just  as  it  so  frequently  is  in  cases  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy. — Lancet^  July  2,  1870, 
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CRISIS  FROM   FEVER  BY  SALIVATION. 

Mr.  J.  Waring  Curran  relates  (Afed,  Press  and  Circular,  June 
22),  a  very  nn usual  case  of  this. 

E.  J.  D.,  a  fine  healthy  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  seized 
with  typhoid  fever  in  common  with  six  other  members  of  the 
fiimily.  With  the  rest  he  battled  most  favorably  against  the 
fever  until  the  day  of  crisis  arrived,  when  the  saliva  began  to 
trickle  from  his  mouth.  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances, knowing  that  he  had  not  a  particle  of  mercury  through- 
out his  illness.  I  gave  him  freely  to  drink  of  chlorate  of  potass 
water.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  the  symptoms  became 
aggravated ;  the  salivary  glands  were  enormously  swollen ;  the 
tongue  protnided,  and  the  saliva  literally  ran  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  the  angles  of  the  month.  Upon  the  fourth  day  after 
the  symptoms  commenced  the  teeth  loosened,  and  he  could  not 
be  restrained  from  removing  them ;  left  alone  one  afternoon,  he 
extracted  four  teeth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  several 
others.  The  head  and  face  and  neck  at  this  stage  were  much 
swelled  and  oedematous.  The  boy  could  not  move  his  lips,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  swallow ;  accordingly,  we  were 
forced  to  sustain  him  by  nutritious  enemata  of  wine,  beef- tea, 
and  cream,  with  a  little  opium  added.  Although  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  was  mopped  out  several  times  a-day  abscesses  sooa 
formed,  the  stench  from  the  discharge  of  which  was  intolerable, 
and  the  boy  gradually  got  weaker — 3ying  on  the  ninth  day  from 
the  period  of  crisis  taking  place.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  recovered  favorably,  never  once  evincing  a  similar  train 
of  symptoms. 

I  saw  the  boy  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a-day  through- 
out his  illness,  as  there  were  six  in  the  one  house  down  at  the 
tiame  time,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  always  needing  advice , 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases  at  such  a  time.  Upon  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-first  day  of  his  fever,  I  found  him  going  on  favorably. 
Ue  had  slept  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  pulse  ap[>cared  to  have 
gone  down  in  frequency,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  was 
lower;  but  having  occasion  to  call  in  the  evening  the  nurse 
directed  my  attention  to  the  pillow  case,  being  wet  with  the  con- 
stant flow  of  saliva. 

I  never  saw  a  better  marked  or  a  more  severe  example  of  sali- 
vation. There  was  an  absence  of  the  line  on  the  gums  indica* 
tive  of  mercurial  salivation,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  case 
resembled  one  of  profuse  salivation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  this  form  of  crisis ;  tliat  it  was  owing  to  reflex 
nervous  agency  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  finding  the  youth 
collected,  having  had  a  couple  of  hours'  refreshing  sleep  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  symptoms  of  salivation  presenting, 
seems  surprising.  The  teeth  extracted  were  perfect  and  frcft 
from  disease. 
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CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Thackeb,  M.  D. 

Dbar  Sir, — Being  one  of  the  alumni  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  having  read  your  editorials  in  which  you 
are  pleased  to  refer  to  the  College,  and  also  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me,  through  your  journal,  to  address  a  few  words 
to  the  friends, of  the  Cdllege,  more  particularly  to  its  Trustees  and 
Feculty. 

About  twelve  years  since,  while  in  attendance  on  a  course  of  lectures 
in  this  college,  1  became  aware  of  the  ungenerous  competition  in  med- 
ical teaching  in  Cincinnati.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  long  time  before, 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  now  Cincinnati  Hospital,  had 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  union  under  state  patronage.  'J'he  Faculty^  of  the 
college  rendered  certain  services  in  the  hospital,  for  which  the 
students  received,  free  of  charge,  clinical  opportunities,  while  the  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  had  to  pay  a  specified  sum  for  admission 
there. 

The  position  of  the  faculty  in  the  hospital  gave  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  strangle  competition  in  medical  college  teaching,  by  requiring 
all  medical  students  from  other  colleges  in  this  city  to  matriculate  in 
their  school,  before  they  could  receive  the  hospital  ticket.  This 
demand  was  promptly  met  by  a  sharp,  short,  but  decisive  contest, 
which  resulted  in  separating  the  hospital  from  the  college,  and  plac- 
ing it  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  supposed  at 
the  time  that  this  change  would  place  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
city  on  an  equality  as  regards  hospital  privileges,  and  that  all  would 
cheerfully  accept  the  change,  because  injustice  was  done  to  no  one. 
The  separation  however  did  not  result  in  peace  and  harmony  as  was 
anticipated. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  about  six  or  seven  years 
before  thi^  separation,  a  medical  college  organization  under  the  name 
of  "The  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,"  was  efi'ected,  which, 
after  holding  one  or  more  annual  sessions,  abandoned  th«»  charter 
and  formed  a  union  with  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  through  the  influence  of  this  Miami  faculty  a  dip- 
loma from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  granted  and  presented  to 
each  of  the  graduates  of  the  deceased  institution  ;  thus  burying  the 
Miami  Medical  organization  in  oblivion.  Very  sor»n  after  this,  the 
recently  acquired  portion  of  the  faculty  became  a  pestiferous  element 
Quarrels  ensued,  and  high  words  with  low  language  became  the  order 
of  the  day;  a  declaration  of  war  followed,  and  very  soon  the  entire 
power  of  the  Miami  clique  was  driven  out  of  this  old,  time  honored 
institution,  presenting,  as  they  went,  all  the  ugliness  and  depravity  of 
age.  added  to  the  besmeared  nakedness  of  birth. 

The  object  of  this  clique,  in  forming  the  union,  evidently  was  to  pet 
the  entire  control  at  no  distant  day  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 
In  view  of  all  this  trickery  exposed,  hope  blighted,  organiziition  gone, 
charter  dead,  and  alumni  sold  out,  I  submit  that  it  must  have  bet>n  a 
little  humiliating  for  them  to  "  get  up  and  travel."  Doublle^8  they 
cursed  the  day  of  travail  which  brought  forth  the  little  bantling  wiiich 
had  come  to  such  an  untimely  end,  but  their  sorrow  vn\s  not  unlike 
that  of  the  childless  mother,  who   bartered  and  strangled  her  child 
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for  gain ;  her  grief  was  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  her  offspring  as 
for  the  failure  to  get  the  coveted  reward.  This  Miami  clique,  thus 
driven  away  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  went  forth  filled  with 
madness  and  malice,  and  became  very  active  and  energetic  in  the 
contest,  that  the  profession  of  the  city  was  carrying  on,  to  overthrow 
the  monopoly  of  the  Ohio  College,  which  they  had  just  left,  of  the 
hospital. 

With  the  contest  about  the  hospital  ended,  and  the  equality  of  all 
the  schools  in  this  institution  secured,  the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  retired  from  the  controversy,  supposing  the  hospital  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  fixed  by  the  law.  And  here 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  governed  with  wisdom  and  fairness,  had 
not  the  appointments  been  tampered  with  by  this  Mianvj  clique,  now 
thoroughly  organized,  and  wiser  from  its  experience.  The  influence 
of  this  clique  secured  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  in  turn  gave  the  clique  a  majority  on  the  hospital  staff. 

But  this  deep  laid  scheme  for  wrong  was  more  fully  developed 
when  the  recent  organization  of  the  Miami  Medical  College  was 
announced.  Here  we  have  some  of  the  very  men,  who  professed  to  be 
the  patrons  of  truth  and  the  disciples  of  justice;  men  whose  indigna- 
nation  knew  no  bounds  when  they  considered  the  injustice  of  the 
arbitrary  demand 'made  by  the  old  monopoly,  now  fully  entrenched 
in  the  hospital,  presenting  a  more  odious  monopoly  because  more 
arrogant,  more  proscriptive ;  less  disposed  to  render  justice. 

In  this  I  assume  what  the  history  of  the  hospital  for  the  last  four 
years  very  clearly  proves,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital  are  but  nimble  jacks,  whose  movements  are  exclusively 
controled  by  the  hospital  staff.  I  do  not  assert  that  every  member 
of  the  board  of  Trustees  and  the  staff  is  in  favor  of  this  proscriptive 
policy,  for  there  may  be  Fome  who  mildly  protest  against  it,  but  I  do 
say,  that  the  controling  power  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  in 
the  staff,  are  parties  to  the  wrong:  working  in  harmony  with  each 
other  to  perpetuate  this  unrighteous  monopoly,  and  that  this  is  clearly 
proven  by  the  history  of  th^  hospital  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
professors  in  the  college  were  on  the  staff  when  the  college  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  friends  of  the  staff  and  of  the  organization  were  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital.  This  and  not  their  great  professional  ability 
has  given  them  such  numerical  strength  on  the  staff. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  that  once  controled  the  hospital,  has 
now  but  a  meager  representation  on  the  staff;  and  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  none,  and  to  make  the  proscrip- 
tion more  insulting,  every  man  who  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  this 
college,  having  a  place  on  the  staff  at  the  time,  has  been  ejected,  and 
the  place  filled  to  suit  the  dictates  of  the  Miami  clique.  One  instance 
that  occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  time  is,  that  quite  an  ordinary  medical 
student,  but  recently  graduated,  without  piaciice  or  professional  posi- 
tion, having  but  littje  love  for  the  prof&ssion,  was  selected  to  fill  the 
place  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  city.  The  Lancet 
and  Observer  regarding  it  as  a  most  judicious  appointment. 

Is  there  any  just  cause  for  this  proscriptive  policy?  1  assume  that 
there  is  none.  The  ability  of  the  Faculty  is  above  reasonable  suspi- 
cion, as  may  be  seen  by  their  willingness  to  enter  a  public  concour, 
and  there  let  their  abilitv  be  compared  with  that  of  others,  and  then 
let  the  appointments  be  made  on  merit  instead  of  as  now  on  clique 
favoritism.     Their  ability  to  teach  is  at  least  in  part  demonstrated  by 
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the  gradually  increasing  numbers  of  the  classies  in  the  Cinoinnati 
College,  while  those  in  the  Miami  Medical  College  are  decreasing.  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  this  wrong?  I  answer,  there  is  none  short  of 
legislative  enactment 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  CincinDati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with  all  deference,  allow  me  most 
respectfully  to  ask  you,  if  you  propose  yet  longer  to  manifest  your 
personal  indifference  in  this  matter,  because  you  dislike  to  contend 
with  unscrupulous  combinations.  Can  you  afford  longer  to  pursue  a 
course  of  silent  contempt,  in  a  matter  reflecting  upon  the  standing  of 
the  institution  committed  to  your  care  and  keeping;  you  have  given 
us,  your  alumni,  the  diploma  of  your  college  to  which  your  names  are 
officially  attached.  Any  thing  that  reflects  upon  the  college,  lessens 
the  value  of  her  official  parchment  to  us.  While  the  college  is  insulted 
we  are  humiliated.  Can  you  silently  pass  this  insult,  and  then  con- 
sistently ask  us  to  send  our  students  to  your  school  We  are  tired  of 
explaining  why  the  college  of  our  choice  has  no  representation  on  the 
hospital  staff,  and  we  feel  humiliated  every  time  we  are  called  on  for 
explanation. 

I  submit  that  jou  should  at  least  make  an  effort  to  get  what  right- 
fully belongs  to  you  in  the  hospital  Even  should  you  fail,  there  is 
no  disgrace  in  honorable  defeat  Often  superior  numbers  and  wicked- 
ness prevail  for  a  time.  I  hope  an  organized  effort  will  be  made,  and 
every  necessary  provision  attended  to  to  take  this  hospital  question  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Let  a  united  effort  of  the  opposition 
to  this  monopoly  be  made.  Let  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  drive 
out  these  scheming  usurpers,  and  reduce  the  Miami  clique  influence 
in  the  hospital  to  just  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it  Nothing  short 
of  thie)  will  satisfy  us,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  nothing  short  of 
this  ought  to  satisfy  you. 

This  hospital  (question  is  a  plain  one,  requiring  plain  talk,  and  I 
have  written  plamly  just  what  I  believe  to  be  true.  And,  gentlemen, 
in  conclusion,  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  trouble  you  yet  a  little  longer. 
1  rejoice  that  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  in  so 
complete  harmony  with  the  great  educational  system  in  this  country, 
which  recognizes  no  golden  road  to  scientific  or  professional  eminence, 
but  is  like  the  wand  in  the  hunds  of  the  magician,  continually  hover- 
ing over  the  face  of  society,  here  and  there  brintfing  to  view  greater 
or  lesser  streams  of  intellect,,  improving  and  conducting  them  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  develop  the  power  necessary  to  drive  the  world's  machin- 
ery for  the  good  ot  man.  It  is  your  harmony  with  this  great  system — 
your  prompt  refusal  to  plHce  pecuniary  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
poor  but  worthy  young  men,  entering  the  medical  profession  that 
has  so  completely  shut  your  faculty  out  of  the  hospital  staff,  and 
would  under  the  present  monopoly,  shut  your  students  out  of  the 
hospital,  were  it  not  that  the  law  forbids  such  a  course  of  procedure. 

I  have  already  written  beyond  my  limit  1  therefore  leave  the 
subject  hoping  that  your  course  in  this  matter  will  be  such  as 
will  make  the  alumni  of  the  college  rejoice,  because  of  the  proud 
position  of  their  alma  mater. 

Re8j»ectfully, 

Alumxus. 
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O0lt  ^diUtfi, 


The  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F. 
L.  S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysiclans,  etc.  Fifth 
American,  from  the  sixth  London  edition.  Enlarged  and  thorough- 
ly revised.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Bktkiston.  Cincinnati:  R, 
Clarke  A  Co.    8vo.  pp.  1200.    1870. 

The  fact  that  this  work  has  passed  through  six  editions  in  England 
and  five  in  this  country  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  profession.  And  not  unworthily  is  ft 
esteemed,  for  certainly  there  is  no  better  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  practice  of  medicine  than  it.  Dr.  Tanner  is  a  good  writer, 
a  close  observer,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  these  qualifications  are  man!* 
fest  in  the  book  before  us. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  all  the  time  which  could  be 
spared  from  other  onerous  duties  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
devoted  to  rendering  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  great  encourage- 
ment hitherto  bestowed  upon  it.  Every  page  has  been  careftilly  conned 
over,  and  all  new  matter  necessary  for  its  completeness  added.'  A  daily 
obser\'ation  of  more  than  twenty  years  lias  given  him  great  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  the  general  principles  which  he  inculcates;  and 
being  thus  zealously  impressed  he  speaks  very  positively,  although 
not,  as  he  fears  may  be  thought,  dogmaticalljr. 

We  have  only  space  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  remarks  of  the  author 
on  the  treatment  of  a  single  disease,  L  e.,  apoplexy.  Oh  page  354  he 
says: 

**  Formerly  the  treatment  of  every  cane  of  apoplexy  was  eommenced  by  bleeding;  and  »tn«ia- 
tics  prove  that  the  more  freely  the  blood  was  taken  away  the  greater  was  the  mortality.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected,  for  we  only  see  the  patient  when  the  mischief  is  done :  rupture  with 
extravasation  of  blood  has  taken  place,  and  bleeding  will  not  remove  it.  Moreover,  we  are 
seldom  able  to  learn  the  cause  of  tne  fit,  the  nature  of  the  antecedent  disease  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  or  of  the  brain  itself  When  such  disease  is  in  existence,  or  when  there  is  a  morbid 
•tate  ot  the  heart  and  kidneys,  will  such  conditions  be  improved  by  loss  of  bUod?  How  are  the 
reparative  powers,  the  action  of  which  is  so  indispensable,  to  be  encouraged  by  bleeding?  But, 
it  is  said,  depletion  will  prevent  further  extravasation.  1  believe,  with  Mr.  Copeman,  that  lo 
far  from  doing  so,  it  promotes  it;  partly  by  inducing  greater  thinness  of  the  blood,  and  partly 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  coagulation.  lo  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  reports 
of  not  a  few  casps,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  and  by  paralysis.  As  regards  my  own  practice,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  several  cases  which  formerly  came  under  my  care  in  dispen- 
sary and  hospital  practice.  I  never  saw  one  in  which  1  considered  bleeding  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  the  cases,  at  least,  recovered.  The  lessons  then  learnt  have  tdnce  guided 
me  in  treating  this  disease ;  for  I  can  not  recollect  having  met  with  an  instance  where  venesec- 
tion or  leeching  has  been  called  for.  And,  moreover,  the  most  unfavorable  cases  which  I  have 
seen  in  consultation  have  been  those  where  one  or  the  other  pactice  has  been  employed." 

He  states,  however,  that  if  the  tendency  be  towanls  death  by  coma, 
if  the  pulse  lie  full,  or  hard,  or  thrilling,  if  the  vessels  of  the  neck  are 
congested,  and  if  the  face  be  flushed  and  turgid,  then  a  small  bloodlet- 
tinz  may  perhap.^  be  called  for.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  patient 
is  uyinfiT  from  syncope,  where  there  is  a  feeble  and  almost  impercept- 
ible pulse,  with  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  then  bleeding  will  only  insure  a 
speedily  fatal  termination.  In  eitlrer  case  the  patient  ought  to  be 
removed  into  a  cool  room ;  he  may  be  placed  in  a  reclining  chair,  but 
any  way  the  head  should  be  raised ;  all  the  tight  parts  of  the  dress 
must  be  loosened,  especially  the  cravat  and  shirt  collar,  and  cold  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  head  by  means  of  pounded  ice  in  a  bladder.  If  bleed- 
ing seems  necessary,  he  recommends  that  it  be  done  by  opening  a  vein 
in  the  foot,  or  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  by  cupping  glasses. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Wii. 
H.  Byford,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
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Women  and  Children  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  etc.  etc. 
New  York :  VVm.  Wood  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  R.  Qarke  &  Co.  8vo. 
pp.457.    1870. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  the  author  states,  is  to  furnish  students 
and  the  -'busy  practitioner*'  a  mucli  more  concise  treatise  on  obstet- 
rics than  is  now  in  use  to  guide  them  in  the  acquirement  and  exercise 
of  this  important  branch  of  our  art.  Extensive  discussions,  therefore, 
of  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  or  minute  research,  or  copious  and  fre- 
quent quotations  of  authors  have  been  avoided.  But  while  the  work  is 
concise,  it  will  be  found  to  be  compreliensive  and  complete,  and  to 
contain  in  perspicuous  detail  all  that  is  regarded  as  practically  valu- 
able at  the  present  time. 

We  think  the  work  must  have  a  large  sale,  particularly  amon^  medi- 
cal students,  as  it  is  so  well  adapteil  to  their  wants.  While  it  is  not  a 
mere  epitome  of  Icjiding  points,  it  is  of  small  size,  convenient  to  carry, 
and  cheap— just  such  a  book  as  the  learned  needs. 

The  publishers  have  gotten  up  the  work  in  very  good  style.  It  is 
printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  good  clear  type,  and  the  illustrations,  which 
are  numerous,  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  standard  works. 


4 
A  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urine.    For  the  Practitioner 
and  Student.     By  J.  Wickham  Lego,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.     Second 
Edition.      Philadelphia:    Lindsav  '&   Biakiston.     Cincinnati:  R. 
Clarke  &  Co.    lOmo.  pp.  88.    1870. 

This  little  book  is  de8i<]:neci  to  supply  the  clinical  student  with  a  con- 
cise guide  to  the  recognition  of  the  more  important  characters  of  the 
urine.  A  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  urine,  step  by  step,  has  been 
given,  with  an  account  of  the  metiiod  for  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
those  alterations  that  most  frequently  occur  in  disease.  Also  the  man- 
ner is  described  of  estimatin<j  the  urea,  chloride.^,  phospliates,  sugar, 
etc.  by  volumetric  or  other  ra[nd  analysis.  We  will  send  it  post  paid 
on  receipt  of  price,  75  cents. 

Life  IN  Utah;  or,  The  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mormonism.  Being 
an  Expose  of  the  Secret  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Latter-Day 
S;iiiit<,  with  a  full  and  Authentic  History  of  Polvgamy,  and  the 
Mormon  Sect  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  T^^ime.  By  J.  H. 
Bkadlf^  Editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Reporter,  and  Utah  Correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  Issued  by  sal)soription  and  not  for 
sale  in  the  book  stores.    CinL-innati :  National  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Beadle,  the  author  of  this  book,  we  understand,  is  a  reliable 
writer,  and  the  information  can  be  depended  upon.  All  classes  of 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  work,  and  parti(jularly  the  physician, 
as  it  gives  facts  of  value  in  regard  to  polygamy  and  its  effects. 

Mr.  Beadle,  in  his  preface,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  being  undoubtedly  correct: 
"'  If  the  experience  of  all  civilized  nations  for  3,000  years,  and  the  best 
judgment  of  the  best  minds  in  law  founded  upon  that  experience,  have 
proved  any  fiiet  more  than  another,  it  is  that  the  marriage  relation 
should  be  strictly  regulated  b.v  law,  that  the  State  has  an  absolute 
right  to  prescribe  the  civil  conditions  accompanying  and  the  civil 
riglits  resulting  from  it;  and  that  the  human  passions,  whether  excitetl 
by  mere  lust  or  by  religions  faniticisin,  must  be  controlled  by  human 
law.  It  matters  not  if  an  individual  esteem  it  his  natural  right  to  act 
contrary  to  expre-^s  law,  or  if  several  individuals  constituting  a  com- 
munity belicne  it  to  be  a  religious  right;  t!iey  are  equally  subject 
thereto,  and  must  take  the  legal  consequence  of  disobedience.'' 

On  page  373  the  author  states  '*  that  the  death  rate  of  all  ages  was  for 
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years  a  little  more  than  twice  that  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  ^rreater 
than  thar  of  New  York,  or  any  city  north  of  the  Gulf  States.  When  we 
come  to  children  the  disparity  is  still  more  frightful.  ...  A  Mor- 
mon graveyard  is  the  most  melancholy  sight  on  eartli.  One  bishop  of 
the  city  has  seventeen  children  buried  in  one  row,  and  the  lai^est  grave 
U  not  over  four  feet.  If  these  men  have  hut  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  how  fearfully  are  they  punished  for  the  crime  of  polygamy ! 

Strange  and  paradoxical  it  is  that  in  a  barren  land  and  temperate  or 
harsh  climate,  tney  have  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  practice  which  social 
philosopher  has  decided  to  belong  only  in  regions  of  abundance,  in  vol- 
uptuous climes  where  soft  airs  incline  to  sensual  indulgence.  Stranger 
still,  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  purely  relisrious  community,  they  have 
begun  by  utterly  reversing  every  idea  which  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years  had  proved  to  be  valuable ;  and  in  the  very  inception  of  a 
young  society,  whicn  was  to  be  fVesh,  vigorous  and  pure,  have  adopted 
the  worst  vices  of  an  old  and  worn  out  civilization.'' 


(Iilit(rvtft{. 


CoxcouRS. — Since  we  made  the 
suggestion  that  positions  upon  the 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  llospital 
should  be  competed  for  by  public 
concour,  it  has  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  profession  of  the 
city,  except  of  those  who  mainly 
monopolize  the  staff,  who,  we 
hear,  decidedly  oppose  it.  When 
it  is  the  object,  as  it  is  professed  to 
be,  to  fill  the  staff  with  the  best 
men,  every  one  perceives  that  the 
only  method  to  test  a  candidate's 
actual  and  comparative  merits  is 
by  competitive  examination. 
Without  such  a  plan,  an  Individ- 
uaPs  own  testimony,  or  that  of  his 
fkiends,  must  be  taken  as  to  his 
superior  qualifications,  which,  in 
eltner  case,  would  be  regarded  by 
a  sensible  person  as  a  very  absurd 
mode,  although  the  trustees  of  the 
Hospital,  through  the  machinations 
of  a  clique,  are  at  present  commit- 
ted to  it. 

We  can  appreciate  the  objections 
of  the  majority  of  the  staff  to  tests 
of  merit  by  public  concour,  but  can 
not  sympathise  with  them.  It 
doubtless  Is  ver}'  pleasant  to  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  hijirhest 
merits  without  trial  of  any  kind— 


to  hold  the  highest  honors,  and  no 
competitor  be  permitted  to  contest 
one's  ability;  but  it  is  not  just. 
To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils, 
inferring  a  fair  struggle;  and  he 
who  wishes  to  become  one  should 
have  an  opportunity.  The  tnistees 
of  the  Hospital,  by  suppressing 
competition  for  positions  upon  the 
staff,  may  enjoy  the  good  will  of 
those  whom  they  favor  while  they 
are  doing  so,  but  this  certainly 
should  not  be  allowed  to  out>%'eigh 
the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fession and  their  self- consciousness 
of  right.  To  keep  down  the  wor- 
thy and  elevate  the  unworthy  may 
be  human,  as  it  is  human  to  err. 
but  it  is  wrong,  and  will  eventually 
react  injuriously  on  the  parties 
engaged  in  it— both  those  wno  are 
elevated  and  those  by  whom  it  is 
done. 

That  the  real  objection  of  those 
who  represent  the  Miami  Medical 
College  on  the  Hospital  staff  to  a 
trial  of  merit  by  puo lie  concour  is, 
that  they  fear  the  result  would  be 
to  displace  them  from  their  posi- 
tions, is  quite  evident  fVom  the 
past.  Before  they  finally  abandon- 
ed their  old  organization  to  take 
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8 laces    in   the  Medical  Collcire  of  Medical  CoUege  ever  had  the  laaat  d«cire  to 

hio,  negotlatu„«  had  exteteS  at  a  ~S\'"bH,?±fS«l2r5f?JSSSi«.  i  Kt 

previous  period   between    the   two  forth  the  facta,  namely,  that  dlffeSnt  meniber* 

faculties  for  the  Miami  Faculty  U*  of  the  Miami  Faculty  had  again  and  again  ex- 

givc  up  their  col  lege  and  enter  the  prwfedadealretoformaDnloowlihthelledi- 

faculty  of  the  Ohi^Colleg^.    They  SSr.'-lT.,  •';h°.?'S;2^uSrb.?KS^ 

readily  assented  to  do  so,  but  when  lered  into  for  the  purpose  of  eflectinic  tbia  ub- 
informed  that  they  were  not  to  have  iect— and  in  his  last  communication,  well  know- 
place  in  the  Ohio  school,  only  on  l^L^iii**;"  ^Si  T  «i**.s^.t^K*^' ^^ 
condition  that  each  chair  Was  to  be  '^^^nngl  bTSJt  -^.nScS?"        "^^"^  ""^"^ 

contested  for  by  COncOUr  with  the  The  wihiDgneas  aa  well  aa  the  anxiety,  how- 

faculty  of  the  other  college,  they  ever,  mjy  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Prof, 

forthwith  withdrpw  from  fiip  npcrrv.  Mendenhall,  unsolicited  on  my  part,  called  on 

lorin  w  iin  wicna  rew  irom  uie  nego-  „,g  .^  „y  ^^^  ^^  ,g^^  j,^,f  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
tiations,  ana  announced  that  their  ing  the  time  of  the  negoUaUon.    other  mem- 
college  was   prosperous,   and    that  bers  of  the  Miami  Faculty  alao  had  firenueni 

they  were  unwilling  to  give  it  up  l;^SX!f'V|^!*^/?.^'"«°'»«"  ^'  *>«  Facnfty  of 

4.u«^  i-i.i^i»  ^Mt^n.i^  wA-«  »«ft<.AA^i  the  Ohio  Medical  Cullege,  and  each  expressed  a 

—that  their  friends  were  satisfied  desire  to  form  a  union  t»t  the  inaUtaUobi. 

with    Its    condition,    etc.;   all    of  «        «        «        «         *         « 

which    pretenses    they    afterwards  On  the  12th  of  Jnne  Prof.  Mendenhall  again 

contradicted  by  rushing  headlong  ^«p.^or<?.5»^  "»«  ^  <;*"  on  him  «t  his  office, 

info  thp  Ohio  srhool  whpn  ita  doora  "^^^^^  ^  ^^^  **  ^®  earliest  practicable  moment, 

into  ine  uiiio  scnooi  wnen  ns  aoors  ^^  j  ^^^^  repeated  to  him  Uiat,  while  i  de- 
were  opened  to  thein,  and  no  tests  sired  a  union  of  the  inNtltuUons,  1  could  not 
set  up.     When  the  feared  COncOUrs  see  how  it  could  be  brought  about  but  by  the 

were  out  of  the  way,  in  their  eager-  "^''^S.'^Vli**^  1*^  *7""l?'**^SLr  ^    ^ 

«^A<.^  4-/%  o<>y^i-..A   ,o.>;;»a  >rv«   »2«^fir^Cf  In  this  interview  I  urged  Upon  Prof  Menden- 

ness  to  secure   places  on  bixth  bt.  i,^|  to  join  us  in  the  con<iur.  and  presented 

gome  three  or  four  of  their  number,  many  arguments  in  fav.r  of  thlsmodeof  select- 

for  whom    there   were    no    chairs,  *Dg  teachers     I  ft-ankly  suted  to  him  that  I 

were  kicked  aside  in  the  most  igno-  lll''Z^l\^LJiLTh.?*w^^^^^  S**l?«l^!?*  "*;«« 

*    .                              .,             *      .^  "  Its  organization  tbat  would  be  a  dkad  wkiort 

minious  manner— the  majority  ex-  (gmaiT  capitals  prof,  a.'s)  to  any  in8tituti.4»- 

hi biting  for  Uiem  no  sense  of  Obli-  which  he  was  not  disposed  u>  deny— while  J 

gation  whatever.  conceded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  bad  men  of 

Biif    WP    will     Ififc    Prof      A      ft  respectable  ability.    I  did  not  claim  for  the 

UUC   we    wm     leC    JrrOI.     a.     U.  Medical  College  of  Ohio  that  it  had  ali.  the 

Armor,  then   Dean  of  the  Medical  lalentof  the  country.    But  fur  the  purpoae  of 

College  of  Ohio,  tell  the  story  about  tesUng  the  quesUon,  and  forever  patUng  at  reat 

the   proposed    concours,  when    it  S.tiS'tl'l'f ^»^?K^i''IjyS?*''  °'  Cindnnau.  i  pn»- 

^...  4.  ,^«.^«.^««.,i    «.i>«4.  4.i.«  xn^^^i  posed  that  both  Faculties  resign  their  respec- 

Was  hl-st  proposed   that  the  Miami  Uve  chairs,  and  U»atwe  throw  open  ihedSors 

Faculty  should  abandon  their  col-  of  competition  to  every  one  who  desired  to 

lege.     We   are    indebted    to    our  concour  for  place. 

"Wnntcromprv  friond   for  a  ronv   of  ^"  proposition  contemplated  the  resigns- 

Jlionigomery  iriena  lor  a  copy  oi  ^^„^f  j,^,^  Faculties,  and  U»e  building  up  of 

the  following  letter  by  Prof.  Armor.  o»k  great  msUtutlon  in  the  We.t,  based  alJmr 

published  in  the  Daily  Times  of  this  on  the  quaufication  of  candidates  for  their 

city.       It    will    be     IHirceived    that  respective  chairs,  as  tested  by  public  trial     1 

Vrnf    Monrlpnhin    for  liimsolf  was  "^*f®°  "P**"  ^^^'  Mendenhall  that  kow  was  th.' 

J.  rol.   MCnaennail,  lor  llimseil,  was  y^^  ^^d  Cincinnati  the  place,  to  test  this  qucs- 

in  great    fear   of  trial    by  COncOU  r .  tlon ;  and  l  promised  him,  on  behalf  of  niysclfaiid 

His  incapacity  he  knew  would   be  colleagues  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  that 

apparent  with  a  little  probing,  and  1*!?^^Y  ^°  ?''  ''ShM'^?^*!  f *»*" jnj© »Titter 

aX  Un    l^<r<ro.1    nft^miilv     thff     hn  o^»>K«tioii8  to  abide  the  decision  of  that  trlh- 

SO    he    beggea   piteously     that     he  u„ai  by  giving  the  insUtution  our  hearty  ftui). 

might   not    have    to     measure    his  port,  end  asked  him  whether  he  and  his  col- 

strength  with  Prof.  Marshall,  then  leagueswould  consent  to  the  same  arrangemen:. 

Prof,  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  wJ"  *nJli?/"±Ti  ^\^T  nf^^^^^^ 

/-,   ,1               X-    <^i  •        x^    A.    4,\.^4.     t^     £>  bis  colleagues  would  think  of  the  proposition: 

(/Ollege    Of    Ohio,    but    that    Prof,  but  took  occasion  to  express  his  own  doubt  a^ 

Marshall  might   be  prevailed  upon  to  its  practicability.    He  also  stated  to  me  that 

to  resio'n.  ^^  doubted  bis  own  ability  to  successfully  com- 

"*    '  pete  in  public  concour.  utd  1  remember  of  ai- 

Rditor  Timu:— I  am   somewhat   surprised  tempting  to  quiet  his  fears  bv  saying  to  him 

that  Professor  Uendenball  should  .ho  lar  forget  that  he  was  a  modebt  man,  and  pcaaAPS  (small 

his  own  self-respect  as  to  allow  himnelf  to  be  capitals  Dr.  A.'s)  underrated  his  abilities 

driven  into  the  position  ofcontradictlng  his  own  On  the  following  day  I  addresse<l  him  an 

statements,  thus  proving  that  he  allows  his  ofFlcial  communication  on  behalf  of  the  Medicai 

temper  to  get  the  better  of  his  Judgment,  if  not  College  of  Ohio,  in  which  it  was  urged  that,  for 

his  veracity.     In  a  former  communication,  in  the  purpose  of  hamiouizing   the    professioi.. 

reply  to  an  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  securing  unity  and  concert  of  action  to  medical 

jour  paper,  be  denied  ix  toto  tbat  the  Miami  teaching  In  the  West,  and  at  the  same  tixnr 
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nCVRIlfO    TRK     BOT    WCDiaAL  TALBNT  Or    THS 

oouNTRT.  we  proposed  that  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  be  reore^nized,  and  that  the  chairs  be 
filled  by  the  system  of  trial  by  pubmc  coKcrica 
— the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  conducting 
the  concoar  to  be  agreed  upon  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee from  both  Faculties. 

After  deliberating  on  this  proposition  for 
nearly  a  week,  a  reply  was  sent,  stating  that, 
**  as  a  Pacnlty,  they,  respectfully  declined  parti- 
cipating.'* 

They  suddenly  made  the  dIscoTery,  although 
a  week  before  they  were  *'  willing"  to  forever 
sink  their  institution,  that  it  was  now  in  "  suc- 
cessful operation"— that  its  friends  were  satis- 
fled  with  it— that  they  wished  to  "  promote  cer- 
tain principles  in  medical  teaching,"  but  above 
all,  they  feared  the  latitude  of  our  proposition, 
and  began  to  seriously  doubt,  when  the  ques- 
tion looked  like  being  at  once  practically  tested, 
whether  in  reality  they  could  lar  cisim  to  hav- 
ing "  the  best  medical  talent  of  the  country." 
Their  coursge,  like  poor  honest  Bob  Acre's,  be- 

Sin  to  ooze,  and  they  were  obliged  to  forego 
e  long  and  anxiously  cherished  hope  of  get- 
ting into  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Now.  In  relation  to  this  whole  controversy 
we  have  had  nothing  to  conceal.  The  Faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  sincerely  de- 
sired, and  honestly  and  earnestly  labored  to 
secure  the  organization  of  one  institution  in  the 
West,  based  on  the  qusliflcation  uf  teachers  for 
their  respective  places.  To  effect  this,  and  as  a 
ooxDiTioM  PRKCRDCNT,  wc  asksd  the  Miami  Medi- 
cal College  to  abandon  their  organizstion,  which 
they  were  "willing"  to  do,  if  they  could  come 
in  without  being  put  to  the  test  of  quAuncA- 
TioM ;  and  tun  an  evidence  of  our  own  sincerity 
in  msking  the  proposition,  we  proposed  to  hand 
In  our  resignation  to  the  Trustees— to  open  the 
doors  of  competition  to  every  man  who  was 
willing  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  test^of  Mcair, 
and  take  our  risk  as  to  occupying  chairs  for 
which  we  concoured.  But  the  Miami  school, 
according  to  Dr  Mendenhall's  own  showing, 
were  not  willing,  eitbpr  individually  or  collec- 
tively, to  stand  to  tne  test  of  such  public  trial. 
•  *  •  •  It  will  be  remembered  that  Profs. 
Marshall  and  Mendenhall  occupy  the  same 
chairs  in  the  respective  institutions.  For  the 
position  Prof.  Msrshall  had  most  readilv  con- 
sented to  concour  with  Prof.  Mendenhall,  and 
with  the  West,  as  broadly  as  the  Committee 
would  think  best  to  extend  the  competition, 
and  if  a  public  tribunal,  after  a  full  and  careful 
hearing,  did  not  consider  him  better  qualified 
for  the  post  than  Prof.  Mendenhall,  or  whoever 
might  prove  the  successful  competitor,  he  would 
cfaeerfuilyresign  his  place  to  such  successful  can- 
didate. But  Prof.  Mendenhall  dceltnod  such  trial. 

He  was  still  '*  willing,"  however,  (not  to  say 
"  d<>slrous")  to  come  into  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  after  having  declined  to  be  put  on  trial 
as  to  his  comparative  Maarrs,  as  a  public 
teacher.  But  Prof.  Marshall  was  in  bis  way. 
Ue  Hsys,  I  refused  to  ask  Prof.  Marshall  to  re- 
sign. True  I  did.  But  instead  of  Prof.  Wood 
or  myself  urging  upon  or  desiring  Prof  Mar- 
shall to  resign,  it  was  Dr.  Meodenhall  that 
urged  upon  us  that,  in  conalderatioa  of  Dr. 
Marshall's  delicate  health,  we  ought  to  Insist 
upon  him  resigning  the  chair  which  he  (Dr. 
Mendenhall)  desired  to  occupy. 

He  also  inquired  whether  I  thought  Prof. 
Marshall  would  consent,  in  case  every  other 
chair  could  be  arranged,  to  deliver  the  Lectures 
00  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  give 


him  Obstetrics  proper.  I  replied  that  I  had  had 
no  interview  with  Prof.  ManJuU  ou  the  subject ; 
that  I  did  not  know  whether  he  would  consent 
to  a  union  on  any  other  terms  than  those  whidi 
had  already  been  proposed,  namely,  that  of 
c«>MOonR,  and  that  it  he  wuutd  not,  or  if  the  ar- 
rangement would  affect  the  integrity  of  his 
chair,  contrsry  to  his  wishes,  there  wss  no  use 
of  any  fiirther  conversation  on  the  subject ;  that 
Prof.  Marshall  was  my  warm  personal  friend — 
that  I  regarded  him,  if  his  health  would  prove 
sdequate  to  his  practice  and  to  the  labors  of  his 
chair,  as  valuable  to  the  institution,  and  that  1 
would  rather  see  It  BTCft!«AU.T  suvk,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  than  go  into  an  organizatioii 
such  as  was  proposed,  if  Prof.  Marshall  desired 
to  occupy  his  whole  chair. 

This  ended  our  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject. **••«*<: 

Very  respectfully, 

8.  G.  ARMOR.  M.  D. 
Dean  of  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Chromic  Acid  ik  Cutanf-ous 
DiSEAttKS. — Dr.  Purdon  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  to  be  cleriv^ 
ft'om  the  use  of  cliromic  acid  in 
condylomata,  verrucae,  horny 
^owths,  etc.,  and  Airther  notices 
that  it  proves  extremely  ftervice- 
able  in  tinea  circinata,  in  propor- 
tion of  one  of  the  acid  to  seven  or 
eight  of  water.  A  single  applica- 
tion is  sometimes  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure.  He  has  obtained  similar 
good  results  in  cases  of  tinea  ton- 
surous,  sycosis,  and  otiier  parasiti- 
cal affections.  For  condylomata 
and  verrucse  he  finds  the  proiK>r- 
tions  of  one  to  three  of  water,  and 
for  chronic  eczema  one  to  ten  oi* 
water.  The  editor  of  the  L^fon 
Medicate  states  that  similar  solu- 
tions have,  in  his  hands,  proved 
efficacious  in  cases  of  eczema,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  dry  diseases  of 
the  slcin,  Wke  psoriasis.  Finally  it 
has  effected  a  cure  in  a  case  of 
hypertrophic  lupus,  with  exuber- 
ant vegetation.— Jour.de  Medicint, 
March,  1870. 

Pomatum  fob  thk  Prevention 

AND     CURK      OF     BaLDNK88.  —  M. 

Hardy  gives  the  following  as  an 
effective  application :  Suet  65  parts, 
castor  oil  25  parts,  gallic  acid  2 
parts,  essence  of  vanilla,  q.  s.  mix. 

Arsrnic  in  Irritative  Dtspkp- 
aiA. — Dr.  J.  C  Tliorowgood,  in  the 
Practiiionery  speaks  highly  of  thc^ 
action  of  arsenic  in  manv  disease!* 
of  the  stomach.  He  has  tound  that 
one  drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solution 
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in  half  an  ounce  of  infufl.  calumhin 
had  the  effect,  in  a  case  he  treated, 
to  allay  the  imin,  to  stop  the  vomit- 
in;;  of  the  food,  and  to  enable  the 
patient  to  eat  and  digest  small 
quantities  of  mutton,  lie  states, 
ttiat  the  small  irritable  tons^ue, 
with  projecting  papilla;  and  yellow 
or  grey  fur,  Inaicates  arsenic.  The 
more  purely  local  the  gastric  symp- 
toms, the  Dctter  is  the  chance  of 
arsenic  doing  good. 

When  there  is  much  general 
exhaustion  of  system,  with  dis- 
ordered urine  or  hepatic  conges- 
tion, it  does  not  promise  much. 

The  Cause  of  Bight  and  Left 
Handedness.— Dr.  C.  W.  Stevens, 
of  Mass.  says  in  the  Philadelphia 
Reporter^  that  ''Auzoux  was  the 
flrst  to  suggest  the  real  cause  of 
right-handedness.  The  key  of  tli is 
is  found  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
arterial  canal,  whose  normal  course 
Is  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  to  the  ci*oss  of  the 
aorta  at  a  point  about  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery.  The  result  of  this  anatom- 
ical disposition  is  that  the  right 
gubclavlan  artery  receives  all  arte- 
rial blood,  w^hile  the  left  receives 
mixed  venous  and  arterial.  This 
fully  explains  the  greater  nourish- 
ment of  the  right  arm.  In  cases  in 
which  the  left  subclavian  Uilvcs  its 
origin  before  the  riiirht,  arterial 
blood  alone  bathes  the  left  arm, 
and  mixed  blood  the  right;  henoe 
left-handednoss.  In  the  cn)Codile 
there  is  a  similar  arrangement  of 
the  arterial  canal,  by  which  the 
head  alone  receives  red  blood,  and 
the  lower  extremities  mixed ;  hence 
that  enormous  cephalic  and  dwind- 
ling caudal  development;  hence 
the  relatively  less  development  at 
birth  of  the  lower  fetal  exti*eniitics. 

Analysis  of  Hair  Tonics  and 
RESTORATivi>?.--The  following  lig- 
urcR  give  the  number  of  grains  of 
lead  to  each  fluid  ounce,  obtained 
by  Prof.  C.  II.  Chandler,  from  the 
analysis  of  fifteen  so-called  hair 
tonics  and  restoratives:  Clark's 
Distilled  Ile«torativo  for  the  Hair, 
0.11;  Chevalier's  Life  for  the  Hair, 
1.02;  Circasian  Hair  Rejuvenator, 


2.71 ;  Ay er's  Hair  Invigorator.  2.89 ; 
Wood's  Hair  Restorative,  3.08; 
O'Brien's  Hair  Restorative  of  Amer- 
ica, 3.28^  Gray's  Celebrated  Hair 
Restorative,  3.39;  Phalon's  Vitalia, 
4.C9;  Ring's  Vegetable  Ambrosia, 
6.00;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Aliens  World's 
Hair  Restoror,  6.57:  L.  Knittles* 
Indian  Hair  Tonique,  6.29;  Hairs 
Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer, 
7.13;  Tebbett's  Pbysioloflrical  H.iir 
Regenerator,  7.44;  Martba  Wash- 
ington Hair  Restorative,  9.80; 
Singer's  Hair  Restorative,  16.39. 

Locations  fob  Sale.— Our  read- 
ers, by  referring  to  advertising 
pages,  will  notice  two  desirable 
locations  for  a  physician  for  sale. 
In  last  month's  issue  a  typograph- 
ical error  located  Dr.  Bland's  place 
in  Ohio  instead  of  Indiana.  It  is 
correct  in  this  number. 

Died.— On  Sunday,  August  14. 

at  2%  P.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
I  j)an»nts  on  Quincy  street,  Wheel- 
I  ing.  West  Va„  Rev.  Martin  Luther 

Todd,  son  of  Dr.  A.  S.   Todd,  of 

Wheeling,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 

his  age. 

Pamphlets    Received. — Pros- 

pectva  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Forty- 
tirst  session. 

Notes  on  the  Physiology  and  Path- 
ology of  the  Nervous  bystenij  with 
relerence  to  Clinical  Medicine. 

A. — Disseminated  Sclerosis  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 

B.— Annular  or  Cortical  Sclerosit^ 
of  the  Spinal  Cord.  By  Meredith 
Clymer,  M.  D. 

Catalogue  of  Works  on  Medicine. 
Surgery,  Dentistry,  and  the  Col- 
lateral Sciences,  Published  bv 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Phila. 

Third  Annual  lieport  of  thr 
Board  of  Health  to  the  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  year  ending 
February  2a  1870. 

Vesica- Vaginal  Fistula:  and  its 
successful  treatment,  by  the  Button 
Suture.  By  Waltham  Bozeman, 
M.D. 

The  Bromides;  their  Physiologi- 
cal Eflfects  and  Therapeutical  Uses^. 
By  Z.  C.  McElrov,  M.  D.  President 
!  Muskingum  Co.  Medical  Society. 
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THE  HEALING  OF  TUBERCULAR  CAVITIES. 
By  a.  F.  Dutchsb,  M.  D^  GLeVeland,  0. 

I. — ^The  Possibility  op  theib  Healikg. 

Previous  to  the  days  of  Boyle,  Laennec,  and  Loais,  the  healing 
of  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the  lungs  was  regarded  as  a  circum- 
stance well  nigh  impossible.  When  the  disorganizing  process 
reached  this  stage,  the  disorder  was  considered  incurable,  and 
all  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  were  regarded  as  use- 
less. But  recent  pathological  investigations  have  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  the  healing  of  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the  lungs  is 
not  only  possible,  but  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Indeed  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the  same  lung,, 
tubercular  cavities  in  every  stage  of  formation ;  some  being  just 
constructed  by  the  deposit  of  fi'esh  matter,  others  being  evacu- 
ated; old  cavities  healing,  and  new  ones  forming.  This  process 
may  continue  until  the  lung  is  rendered  quite  useless.  At  least 
such  will  be  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  will  sometimes  meet  with  favorable  cases, 
that  with  proper  medical  treatment  may  be  restored  to  compara- 
tive health. 

II. — The  Mode  in  which  a  Tubbbculab  Cavity  may  Heal. 

The  healing  of  a  tubercular  cavily  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things,  connected  with  the  pathc^ogy  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  after  tubercular  deposits  in- 
the  lungs  have  became  indurated,  the  whole  subsequent  process 
connected  with  their  historj'  is  one  of  disorganization.  When 
29— Vol.  IIL 
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tubercular  matter  is  first  exuded,  it  may  possibly  be  absorbed, 
and  leave  the  tissues  of  the  parts  in  a  normal  state.  But  when 
it  becomes  indurated,  we  have  no  evidence  to  believe  that  it  is 
ever  absorbed,  and,  under  such  circumstance,  we  know  of  but  two 
modes  in  which  it  can  be  disposed  of;  first  by  softening  and 
expulsion  by  ulceration ;  and  second,  by  cretaceous  transforma- 
tion, and  in  either  instance  more  or  less  pulmonary  tissue  is 
destroyed. 

Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  three  modes  in 
which  the  healing  of  a  tubercular  cavity  may  be  effected.  In  the 
first  place  the  cavity  may  remain  open,  and  its  surface  become 
lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  plastic  lymph.  This  adheres  more  or 
less  firmly  to  the  surrounding  textures,  is  gradually  organized, 
and  finally  converted  into  a  membrane  which  shields  the  cavity, 
and  prevents  its  further  extension.  In  the  second  place  its  heal- 
ing may  be  effected  by  the  construction  of  the  cavity,  and  the 
slow  but  steady  agglutination  of  its  sides  through  the  interven- 
tion of  dense  cellular  substance  of  new  formation.  In  the  last 
place,  it  may  take  place  by  an  effusion  of  coagulative  lymph,  or 
by  repeated  deposition  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  form- 
ing a  mass  more  or  less  dense  in  its  stracture,  completely  oblit- 
erating the  cavity,  which  may  be  distinctly  marked  by  its  fibro- 
cartilaginous boundary, 

A  diagi'am  found  in  Bennett  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  pre- 
sents a  very  good  delineation  of  the  last  mode  of  healing.  The 
cicatrice  measured  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  cavity  must  have  been  very 
large,  and  shows  the  wonderful  power  of  nature  in  repairing 
such  extensive  pulmonary  lesions.  The  patient  from  whom  the 
specimen  was  taken,  died  with  delirium.  In  early  life  he  had 
marked  S3'mptoms  of  phthisis,  but  changing  his  place  of  residence 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  his  health  was  re-established,  and 
for  many  years  he  had  no  signs  of  disease.  A  writer,  not  long 
since,  in  one  of  our  medical  journals,  quoted  this  case,  to  prove 
the  beneficial  eff^ects  of  ardent  spirits  in  treating  this  disorder. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  durin*; 
the  time  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  cavity,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits.  He  did  not  probably  become 
dissipated  until  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  this  degrading  vice,  and  died  the  most  miserable  of  all  deaths 
— The  Death  op  the  Drunkard. 
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III. — A  Labqe  Cavity  more  apt  to  Heal  than  a  Small  One. 

"We  have  often  asserted  this  proposition,  in  the  numerous 
articles  which  we  have  written  for  the  press  on  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  as  it  has  been  called  in  question  by  some,  we  will 
briefly  give  our  reasons  for  it.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  nature  of  tubercular  disorganization,  and  the  form  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  lungs.  Pathological  investigation  shows  that 
tubercular  deposits  may  exist  in  three  forms,  the  miliary,  infil- 
trated, and  aggregated.  The  miliary  is  the  most  common  form. 
Where  the  tubercular  diathesis  is  very  decided,  this  is  the  form 
in  which  it  is  commonly  deposited,  one  lung  or  both  are  very  apt 
to  become  extensively  affected.  Being  thus  generally  diffused 
through  the  lung  tissue,  their  presence  being  highly  offensive, 
they  excite  pneumonia,  which  in  some  cases  is  so  extensive,  that 
the  exi|tence  of  the  patient  is  terminated  before  the  tubercles 
have  had  time  to  soften. 

The  infiltrated  form  of  tubercle,  unlike  the  miliary  variety,  is 
not  deposited  in  isolated  spots,  but  is  frequently  exuded  in  such 
copious  and  unbroken  deposition  as  to  render  the  paits  a  perfect 
mass  of  tubercular  matter,  which  some  of  our  standard  writers 
on  pathology  have  called  tuberctilous  hepatization.  In  individuals 
who  die  with  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  infiltrated  tubercle 
will  almost  always  be  found  in  the  lungs.  In  this  case  the  func- 
tion of  the  lung  is  speedily  destroyed,  and  death  almost  always 
occurs  before  the  stage  of  sofbening. 

In  the  aggregated  form,  the  deposit  is  generally  single  and 
more  circumscribed,  and  although  they  may  be  large,  soften 
rapidly,  and  leave  a  large  cavity,  yet  as  a  general  thing  they  do 
not  destroy  as  much  pulmonary  tissue,  nor  produce  as  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  as  cither  of  the  other  forms.  The 
wall  of  a  large  separating  cavity  also  acts  as  a  land  of  scaven- 
ger, for  the  elimination  of  tubercular  matter  that  might  be  exud- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  lead  to  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  local  disorganization.  In  this  manner  we  believe  the 
system  may  sometimes  become  freed  from  the  oflending  matter, 
the  blood  restored  to  its  normal  vitality,  the  local  lesion  arrested , 
and  the  parts  placed  in  a  good  condition  for  healing.  Hence  we 
would  not  despair  of  a  patient's  life  so  long  as  his  vital  forces 
remain  good,  and  there  is  sutficient  healthy  pulmonary  struc- 
ture to  maintain  the  proper  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 
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IV.— *TH£BAF£UTlCa  POB  THE  HeALINO  OF  TUBBBCULAB 

Cavities. 

While  some  practitioners  admit  the  possibility  of  the  healing 
of  tubercular  cavities,  they  reject  the  idea  that  medicine  has  anj 
influence  in  that  direction.  We  are  not  careful  to  differ  with  those 
who  hold  such  opinions.  There  is  medicine  for  tubercular  disease 
just  as  much  and  even  more  than  there  is  for  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  puerperal  fever,  or  purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  maj  be 
rendered  just  as  successful  in  overcoming  the  malady  as  in  either 
of  the  disorders  just  named.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  the 
employment  of  cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  iron,  quinina,  bromine, 
stillingia  silvatica,  and  the  different  phosphates,  and  proper 
hygienic  regulations,  the  mortality  ft'om  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
has  been  very  materially  reduced.  That  tubercular  cavities  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  heal,  by  the  use  of  the  medicinal  agents  just 
named,  I  have  had  abundant  evidence ;  from  my  own  experience, 
I  have  reported  several  cases  in  the  medical  journals,  which  have 
been  cured  in  the  third  stage.  Some  may  object  to  the  term 
cured :  I  use  it  in  its  literal  sense,  and  those  who  do  not  like  it 
may,  if  they  can,  find  one  more  to  the  purpose.  I  now  have 
another  case  to  record,  the  history  of  which  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  my  readers. 

V. — A  Case  Illustrating  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

March  14,  1862,  was  called  in  haste  to  see  L.  JfcG.,  a  young 
man  aged  nineteen,  of  the  nervous-bilious  temperament.  He  was 
said  to  be  bleeding  to  death  from  his  lungs.  When  I  arrived 
the  hemorrhage  had  ceased,  but  he  was  vomiting  and  purging  fh)m 
the  effects  of  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt  which  had  been 
given  him  to  stop  the  bleeding.  This  was  soon  relieved  by  a 
pill  composed  of  two  grains  of  opium  and  three  of  camphor.  On 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  failing  in  health  for  more 
than  six  months ;  that  he  had  had  a  cough,  expectoration,  and 
occasional  paroxysms  of  chills  and  fever,  which  were  regarded 
as  simple  attacks  of  cold.  In  this  way  he  lingered  along  for 
three  months  before  a  physician  was  called  in  to  see  him. 

His  first  physician  regarded  his  case  as  pneumonia,  and  treat- 
ed him  accordingly,  but  having  exhausted  his  stock  of  therapeu- 
tics without  materially  benefiting  the  patient,  he  was  discharged, 
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and  an  eclectic  was  called  in.  He  considered  the  patient's  disorder 
congestion  of  the  liver,  complicated  with  bronchitis ;  the  bron- 
chitis being  produced  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver.  But 
the  famed  liver  medicines  of  this  modem  school  of  empiricism 
.  did  not  mitigate  his  troubles.  After  this  a  third  physician  was 
consulted,  who  pronounced  his  disorder  consumption,  and 
declined  treating  him.  This  was  only  three  days  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  haemoptysis.  As  there  were  no  symptoms  of  a 
return  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  recumbent  posture  was  strictly 
enjoined,  and  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  was  ordered 
every  six  hours,  with  suitable  diet,  and  I  left  with  the  promise 
that  I  would  call  again  in  two  days  and  investigate  the  case 
more  fully. 

VI. — General  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. 

Mai'ch  16,  saw  the  patient  this  afternoon  according  to  promise. 
Looks  very  much  improved,  has  bad  no  hemoptysis  since  the 
last  visit.  His  pulse  in  recumbent  posture  is  110,  and  not 
changed  more  than  two  beats  by  the  sitting.  Respiration  35. 
Has  hectic,  which  is  evinced  by  the  brilliant  eye,  flushed 
cheek,  morning  chill,  afternoon  fever,  and  night  perspiration ; 
complains  of  pain  in  the  right  breast  {ust  under  the  clavicle. 
His  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  bowels  regular,  urine  scanty 
and  loaded  with  eurcerythrin.  Thompson's  gingival  margin  is 
clearly  defined  upon  the  gums.  His  expectoration  n  profuse, 
its  physical  character  is  muco-purulent,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope it  presents  the  following  elements:  mucous  corpuscles, 
pus  globules,  tubercular  granules,  and  isolated  pulmonary  fibres. 

The  physical  signs  were  pronounced.  Inspection  showed  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  expansion  movements  of  the  two 
sides.  Percussion  yielded  no  particular  dullness  on  either  side. 
The  chief  sound  elicited  on  auscultation  was  tonorous  rhonchm. 
During  our  physical  exploration,  the  patient  had  a  very  severe 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  considerable  muco-purulent  matter 
was  expectorated.  On  resuming  the  examination  after  he 
became  quiet,  the  sonorous  rhonchus  was  scarcely  audible,  but 
at  the  second  intercostal  space,  about  two  inches  from  the 
sternum,  the  clicking  of  a  considerable  cavity  was  distinctly 
heard.  At  the  summit  of  the  left  lung  the  vesicular  murmur 
was  distinctly  heard ;  at  the  middle  and  inferior  region  it  was 
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very  much  exalted,   showing  very  clearly  that  this  lung  was 
bearing  the  chief  burden  of  respiration. 

VII. — Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

Ftom  the  general  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  the  micro- 
scopical constituents  of  the  sputum,  I  inferred  the  existence  of  a 
tubercular  cavity  in  the  right  lung  and  bronchitis.  The  cavity 
was  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and  consequently  was 
near  its  surface.  From  the  absence  of  dulness  on  percussion  and 
feeble  vesicular  murmurs,  we  also  inferred  slight  emphysema  in 
other  portions  of  the  lung,  which  was  evidently  caused  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  cavitv  was  undoubted- 
ly the  result  of  the  softening  and  expulsion  of  a  large  deposit  of 
aggregated  tubercle.  The  prognosis  was  not  as  unfavorable  as 
it  appeared  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  case.  We  anticipatetl 
the  healing  of  the  cavity  by  sustaining  the  patient's  vital  powers, 
relieving  the  bronchitis,  and  correcting  the  tubercular  djscrasia. 

VIII. — ^Treatment. 

As  the  patient's  digestion  was  good,  he  was  allowed  nutritious 
and  substantial  diet,  boiled  and  roasted  beef,  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  and  rice  pudding.  For  drinks  coffee,  tea,  and  milk.  He 
was  not  to  be  annoyed  with  company,  and  was  to  be  up  as  much 
as  his  strength  would  allow.  His  room  was  to  be  well  ventil- 
ated, and  to  relieve  cough  and  procure  rest  at  night,  he  was 
ordered  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  This  was  not  to  be 
taken  until  four  hours  after  the  evening  meal,  as  all  opiates  have 
a  tendency  to  arrest  the  perfect  digestion  of  food,  if  administer- 
ed during  the  process  of  ch3-miQcation. 

To  further  promote  nutrition  and  to  sustam  the  vital  powers, 
he  was  directed  to  take,  one  hour  after  each  meal,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  one  of  the  followiug  pills. 

I^       Quinia  Suli^h.,  gr.  xxx. 
Ferrl  Citras,  3j. 
Strychnia,  gr.  i. 
Ext.  Gentianic,  3i.  H. 

Ft.  mass,  divide  in  pill.    No.  xxx. 

To  mitigate  the  bronchitis,  the  comp.  tar  plaster  was  applied 
to  the  breast,  over  the  bronchial  region,  and  thirty  drojis  of  the 
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following  was  placed  in  a  small  vial  with  a  wide  mouth,  and 
freely  inhaled  thi*ee  or  four  times  a  day: 

"Se       lodinii  ResubU  gr.  xx. 

Chloroform,  f.  3j.  M. 

To  counteract  pyoid  matter  in  the  blood,  thirty  grains  of 
bromide  of  potash  was  dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water, 
and  taken  in  broken  doses  during  the  day. 

IX. — Further  History  of  the  Case. 

In  four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  above  treat- 
ment our  patient  had  made  decided  improvements.  He  was 
able  to  be  up  the  most  of  the  day ;  slept  well  at  night ;  cough 
and  expectoration  very  much  diminished.  Hectic  symptoms 
have  all  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  night  perspiration, 
but  this  was  not  annoying.  The  clicking  of  the  cavity  was 
very  marked,  while  the  mucous  rhonchus  has  diminished.  The 
patient  was  hopeful  and  anxious  to  get  well,  and  attended  to  the 
prescriptions  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  treatment  was  continued  the  same,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  inhalations  of  the  iodine  and  chloroform — these  were  dis- 
continued, and  the  vapor  of  an  infusion  of  hops  used  in  their 
plae«.  These  inhalations  were  to  be  so  performed  that  the  air 
passing  out  of  the  lungs  should  carry  before  it  all  matters 
contained  in  the  air  pass^es.  In  this  way  the  cavity  will  be 
evacuated  of  any  portion  of  putrefactive  secretion  that  may  re- 
main, and  the  process  of  its  healing  greatly  promoted. 

X. — Microscopical  Examination  op  the  Sputum. 

At  this  time  I  procured  three  specimens  of  his  sputum  and 
submitted  them  to  a  careful  microscopical  examination,  and 
they  all  presented  such  positive  evidence  of  disorganizing  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs,  that  I  kept  a  record  of  their  appearance.  I 
will  here  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  microscopical  diagnosis. 

Three  specimens  were  obt^iined,  each  being  expectorated  at 
different  periods  of  the  day.  Specimen  first  in  the  morning, 
second  in  the  afternoon,  and  third  at  night.  Two  preparations 
were  made  from  each,  and,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  400  and 
600  diameters,  they  presented  the  following  constituents : 
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Preparation  of  Specimen  First. 

No.  1.  Blighted  starch  cells,  withered  tubercular  cells,  mucous 
and  blood  cells.    , 
No.  2.  Mucous  and  blood  cells,  pus  cells,  tubercular  granules 

and  cells. 

Preparation  op  Specimen  Seconi>. 

No.  1.  Epithelium  from  the  mouth,  mucous  corpuscles,  pus 
globules,  tubercular  granules  and  cells. 

No.  2.  Mucous  corpuscles,  pus  globules,  tubercular  granules, 
and  isolated  pulmonary  fibres. 

Preparation  op  Specimen  Third. 

No.  1.  Mucous  corpuscles,  pus  cells,  crystals  of  cholesterin, 
tubercular  granules  and  cells. 

No.  2.  Mucous  and  pus  globules,  blood  corpuscles,  and  pul- 
monary meshes, 

XI. — Concluding  Remarks. 

With  the  medical  treatment  described,  varied  to  suit  the 
changing  condition  of  the  patient's  malady,  in  about  nine  months 
from  the 'Commencement  of  my  attendance,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  restored  to  a  state  of  good  health.  And  from  a 
[physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  the  only  signs  remaining  to 
tell  of  the  mutations  of  the  disease,  arc  a  marked  flattening  and 
dullness  just  under  the  clavicle  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  his  respiration.  And 
I  would  here  add  that  during  the  last  seven  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  school  and  has  been  quite  tree  fVom  all 
pulmonary  dfficulties. 

The  recovery  of  this  jpatient  I  believe  may  bo  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
treatment.  Nothing  could  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  its  min- 
utest detail.  He  ate,  dmnk,  exercised,  and  slept  to  get  well,  and 
so  must  every  individual  who  is  a  subject  of  pulmonaiy  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  the  medical  attendant  must 
pursue  no  vacillating  course.  In  dictating  the  measures  to  be 
employed  his  word   should  be  law.    If  he  is  undecided,  and 
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manifests  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  therapeutics,  he  will  soon 
find  that  his  success  in  treating  patients  of  this  class  will  not  be 
very  flattering. 

In  medical  practice,  faith  and  confidence  are  reciprocal.  If 
the  physician  has  no  faith  in  his  treatment,  the  patient  will  soon 
have  no  confidence  in  his  physician.  If  he  express  doubts  as  to 
an  ultimate  cure,  he  need  not  be  disappointed  if  his  patient 
seeks  it  from  some  other  quarter.  We  frequently  wonder  that 
so  many  consumptives  resort  to  empirics  for  relief,  and  often 
denounce  them  for  it ;  but  some  physicians  are  moi'e  to  blame 
for  this  than  their  patients.  As  soon  as  they  discover  a 
patient  has  phthisis,  they  abandon  them  at  once,  perhaps 
never  make  an  effort  to  cure  him.  Such  conduct  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  modern  medical  science. 
We  should  never  abandon  a  patient  until  we  have  exhausted 
all  of  our  therapeutics,  and  the  lungs  have  become  so  disor- 
ganized that  they  can  no  longer  fan  the  flame  of  life. 


BRAIN  TUMORS  AND  FACIAL  PARALYSIS.-SOME  CINCINNATI 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

By  RoBBBTS  Bartholow,  M.  D. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  my  communication  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Repertory,  I  was  unable  to  complete  my  review  of  Dr. 
Comegys'  chapter  of  errors,  entitled  "  Tumors  of  the  Brain." 
I  resume  the  subject  now,  commencing  with  case  I.  (John 
Murphy).  This  patient  had  divergent  strabismus,  ptosis,  double 
vision,  and  a  staggering  gait.  Dr.  Comegys,  as  the  hospital 
records  show,  and  as  his  treatment  indicates,  diagnosticated 
"  degeneration  of  the  ai*teries  of  the  brain."  When  the  tumor 
was  discovered  pcsi  mortem  he  revised  the  diagnosis  and  then  fixed 
the  lesion  ^*per  viam  ixdusionis  "  (for  this  phrase,  see  Reynold's 
System  of  Medicine,  Vol.  II.  page  485,)  "  on  the  left  side  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  involving  the  third  nerve."  In  the  same  para- 
graph, just  above  this  sentence,  he  Informs  us  that  he  excluded 
the  **  cerebral  lobes  and  their  crura ;"  and  below,  he  refers  the 
staggering  gait  to  the  visual  derangement.  These  observations 
on  the  diagnosis  show  conclusively  that  Dr.  Comegys  is  ignorant 
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of  two  facts :  1st.  that  the  third  nerves  emerge  from  the  crara  cere- 
bri ;  and,  2nd,  that  tumors  in  this  situation  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  disorders  of  motility  as  well  as  derangement  of  vision. 
His  entire  misconception  of  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  to  the 
lesion  is  again  exhibited  when  he  excludes  in  his  difTerential  diag- 
nosis certain  parts — the  crura  cerebri,  for  example — on  account 
of  "  the  absence  of  paralysis."  This  observation  proves  that  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  symptomatology  between  irri- 
tation  of  a  nerve  and  destruction  of  its  function.  To  illnstrate: 
if  the  fifth  nerve  be  impinged  on  by  a  tumor  (irritated),  pain  in  its 
peripheral  distribution  will  be  felt  by  the  patient;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  nerve  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ansesthesia  of  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  same  holds  good  with  r^ard 
to  the  motor  nerves.  Irritation  of  a  motor  nerve  trunk — facial,  for 
example — will  cause  contractions  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  but  paralysis  will  occur  only  when  the  nerve  fibres  are 
so  far  damaged  as  to  be  unable  to  communicate  motor  impulses. 
That  Dr.  Comegys  is  ignorant  of  these  material  facts  is  further 
shown  in  his  "general  remarks"  where  he  assumes  that  if  a 
tumor  impinge  on  a  nervous  cord,  it  can  only  cause  *'*'  anaes- 
thesia or  loss  of  motion."  Before  he  again  appears  as  a  lecturer 
and  a  teacher  of  students  at  the  "  medical  centre  "  he  should  in- 
form himself  on  these  subjects. 

The  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Comegys  in  this  case  was  based 
on  an  idea  which  I  have  shown  in  my  previous  paper  to  be,  in 
the  last  degree,  absurd  He  applied  a  seton  to  excite  the  "  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  ultimate  vessels,"  but  he  ignored  certain 
important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  case,  which  should  have 
directed  the  treatment,  and  very  possibly  ensured  its  success. 
This  patient.  Murphy,  a  young  man  set.  27,  had  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  military  service  in  California.  Although  he 
denied  having  had  syphilis,  he  admitted  that  he  had  had  gonor- 
rhoea once.  The  tumors  of  the  brain  were  syphilitic  in  char- 
acter— guramata — and  the  symptoms  during  life  were  such  as 
indicate  S3^philitic  neoplasia.  **  Implication  of  the  third,  and 
especially  of  the  sixth  nerve,  is  very  frequently  observed,  so  that 
the  patients  exhibit  ptosis,  dilated  pupil  and  divergent  strabis- 
mus, or,  more  commonly,  inversion  of  the  eyeball " — such  are 
amongst  the  symptoms,  according  to  Reynolds  (Vol.  II.  page 
484),  of  syphilitic  new  formations  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    Now, 
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what  are  the  views  of  the  most  recent  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  such  cases  ?  Niemeyer  says :  "  It  is  useless,  and 
annoys  the  patient,  to  apply  a  seton  or  issue  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,"  (Vol.  II.  page  245.  Am.  Ed.)  It  is  evident  Prof 
Niemeyer,  has  not  yet  learned  Dr.  Comegys'  views  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  seton  over  the  "  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  extreme 
vessels  of  the  brain."  Let  us  hear  what  Prof  Niemeyer  has  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  treatment,  when  there  is  a  "  suspicion  "  of 
syphilitic  infection :  "  When  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
syphiloma  of  the  brain,  instead  of  the  s3'mptomatic  treatment,  we 
should  institute  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  course.  It  is  unprac- 
tical to  delay  this  treatment,  or  to  neglect  it  altogether,  if  the 
S3'philitic  nature  be  not  accurately  determined.  Experience 
teaches  that  even  very  severe  structural  changes  are  capable  of 
recovery,  and  often  disappear  under  proper  treatment ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  treatment  is  powerless  against  carcinoma, 
sarcoma,  etc.  Hence  we  risk  little,  and  may  gain  much,  if,  on 
the  mere  suspicion  of  syphiloma  of  the  brain,  wo  treat  the 
patient  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,"  (Vol.  II. 
page  246.  Am.  Ed.) 

We  may  add  to  this  strong  language  of  Niemeyer  the  follow- 
ing from  Reynolds : 

"  The  only  remark  which  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  make, 
is  one  in  favor  of  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  when  there  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  syphilis.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  menacing  symptoms  removed  by 
the  exhibition  of  K.  I.  [  iodide  of  potassium  ]  in  doses  of  fortj- 
grains,  three  and  four  times  daily." 

In  view  of  these  statements,  can  Dr.  Comegys  rid  himself  of 
the  charge  of  gross  carelessness,  to  use  the  mildest  term  ? 

I  have  already  called  attention  in  my  previous  communication 
to  the  numerous  errors  into  which  Dr.  Comegys  had  fallen  in 
his  account  of  case  II.  (  John  Rinke. )  There  is  however,  one 
other  point,  which  should  be  examined. 

The  reader  who  perused  my  first  paper  will  remember  that 
right  facial  paralysis  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  this  case — 
a  symptom  which  perplexed  exceedingly  Dr.  White,  who 
thought  it  an  abnormity  that  the  facial  paralysis  should  be  on 
the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia!  But  Dr.  White's  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  Dr.  Comegys' 
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pompous  indifference  in  ignoring  the  hydatid,  which  lay  upon 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  pressing  directly  on  the  fibres  of 
origin  of  the  right  facial.  If  Dr.  (Tomegys  had  known  how  to  do 
it  he  could  have  made  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  this 
neoplasm.  The  paralysis  caused  by  intra-cranial  lesion  of  a 
nerve  trunk — as  ior  instance,  that  due  to  pressure  of  the  hydatid 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle — is  peripheral  in  effect ;  on 
the  other  band,  the  paralysis  due  to  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
brain  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  centric.  In  the 
former  cose  the  electro-muscular  contractility  is  lost ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  preserved.  Dr.  Comegys  admits  that  he  was  much  ^<  at 
fault "  in  diagnosis.  The  reason  is  obvious :  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  means  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  in  such  cases. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  he  pursued  in  this  case,  with 
five  hydatids  in  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  clin- 
ical facts  on  record.  Similar  profundity  of  therapeutical 
knowledge  was  exhibited  in  his  case  III.  (Clara  Fischer),  who 
had  an  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  left  anterior  ^obe.  He  admin- 
is  *ered  to  these  cases  a  daily  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia, 
and  he  justifies  his  practice  in  this  astonishing  way: 

**  I  used  steadily  the  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia 
because  of  the  known  dynamical  properties  of  that  agent  for 
exciting  the  nervous  centres,  and  so  reach  by  direct  action  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  extreme  vessels.'' ! ! 

Such  high  sounding  but  meaningless  phrases,  uttered  in  an 
oracular  manner,  with  a  loud  voice,  may  impose  on  some  poor 
students  in  the  lecture  room,  but  they  really  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forth  to  the  medical  public.  What  is  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Turveydrop  at  home  to  his  worshipping  children  is  rank 
folly  when  paraded  before  adult  mankind. 

So  anxious  is  Dr.  Comegys  to  excuse  his  failures  of  diagnosis, 
that  he  asserts  a  similar  ignorance  to  exist  among  ^^  the  best 
writers."  **It  is  not  difllcult  to  recognize  lesions  of  the  brain, 
by  observing  the  condition  of  function  of  organs  supplied  by 
the  cephalic  nerves ;  but  to  say  with  certainty  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  lesion  is  most  often  impossible."  Again  **  I  repeat,  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  best  writers,  there  are  no  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  tumor,  abscess,  or  softening  of  the  brain."  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Comegys.  Let  us  contrast  it  with  the  opinion 
ofNiemeyer,  who  is  regarded,  I  humbly  submit,  as  one  of  oar 
''best  writers:" 
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''  Neverless,  it  is  only  in  rarecases  that  it  is  difBicult  or  impos- 
sible to  recognize  a  cerebral  tumor,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
abscess,  or  other  local  disease  of  the  brain."  (Vol.  11.  page 
236.) 

Dr.  Comegys  repeats,  without  acknowledgment,  a  phrase 
taken  from  Gull  &  Sutton's  article  on  **  Abscess  of  the  Brain  "* 
(  Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,  Vol.  IL  page  566, )  as  follows 
''  There  are  no  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  abscess  nor  of 
tumor.''  But  just  below  this  sentence  on  the  same  page,  these 
authors  make  a  very  dear  differential  diagnosis,  notwithstandlDg, 
there  are  no  ''  pathognomonic  symptoms."     (Page  665.) 

In  the  same  work,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Reynolds  (  page  481,) 
I  find  the  following  remark : 

''  In  some  cases  [  t.  e.,  of  brain  timior  ]  it  is  impossible  to  even 
gain  a  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  whilst  in  others,  the 
diagnosis  is  as  certain  as  that  of  any  disease  with  which  we  are 
acquainted." 

In  Dr.  Com^;ys'  cases,  it  only  required  "  the  application  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  "  to  make  the  diagnosis, 
but  he  shields  himself  behind  those  obscure  cases  of  brain  tumor 
in  which  a  correct  diagnosis  is  scarcely  attainable.  No  one  will 
deny  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  of  a 
tumor  may  be  difficult  and  uncertain,  but  the  difficulties  clear  up 
as  the  case  advances,  and  near  its  close,  and  often  long  before,  a 
positive  conclusion  may  be  reached.  This  is  ''  the  sentiment  of 
the  best  writers,"  and  not  that  the  diagnosis  is  "  most  often 
impossible,"  as  Dr.  Comegys  puts  it.  In  his  cases  there  can 
hardly  be  found  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  failures,  for  the 
symptoms  were  characteristic  enough,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
necessary  intelligence  to  interpret  them  correctly. 


HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL. 


By  D.  D.  Brambls,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  Cincinnati  College  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

After  reading  a  number  of  the  many  reports  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  chloral,  some  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  while  others,  to  say  the  least,  mention  little  or  no 

*  Dr.  Comegys  bat  mad*  rtry  free  UM  of  this  arUds. 
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benefit  from  its  use,  I  have  been  induced  to  record  some  of  mj 
experience,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  chloral 
hydrate  almost  daily. 

Case  I. — Babe,  aged  twelve  days,  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth, 
was  attacked  with  convulsions ;  these  increased  in  frequency  and 
severity,  notwithstanding  under  constant  treatment — having  as 
many  as  thirty  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bromide  of  potassium  was 
given  freely ;  also  assafoBtida  and  valerian,  as  well  as  diuretics, 
cathartics,  etc. 

After  thus  treating  my  little  sufferer  for  three  days,  and  fear- 
ing that  death  would  terminate  its  suffering  in  the  next  twelve 
hours,  I  resolved  to  give  it  chloral  hydrate;  accordingly  I 
ordered  grs.  i^  to  be  given  every  two  hours  during  the  night 
My  visit  the  following  morning  was  indeed  a  pleasant  one, — in- 
stead of,  as  I  had  anticipated,  finding  my  little  sufferer  no  more, 
I  was  met  by  the  smiles  of  an  anxious  mother  indicating  to  me 
that  the  little  one  was  better,  whereupon  she  told  me  that  her 
babe  had  had  only  four  spasms  during  the  night,  that  she  had 
given  four  doses  of  the  midicine,  and  the  child  would  go  to 
sleep  almost  immediately  after  each  dose,  and  sleep  quietly 
beyond  the  time  of  giving  the  medicine.  During  the  day  the 
treatment  was  continued,  the  child  having  only  three  convulsions. 
The  babe  was  kept  under  the  influence  <of  chloral  for  three  days, 
after  which  there  was  no  return  of  the  convulsions.  Since  that 
time  the  mother  has  given  it  an  occasional  dose  for  colic  or 
when  restless.  In  all  it  has  taken  9ii,  and  is  now  eight  weeks 
old. 

Case  II. — ^Was  called  to  see  Miss  G ,  aged  twenty-four, 

native  of  German}',  who  was  attacked  with  a  very  disti'essing  ami 
continuous  cough  of  a  nervous  character.  Ordered  a  mixture 
to  be  given  every  hour,  each  dose  containing  1-6  gr.  of  niorph. 
sulph. ;  1^  grs.  was  taken  before  rest  was  procured.  After  three 
or  four  days  treatment  she  was  entirely  relieved. 

Twelve  days  after  I  was  again  summoned  to  her.  Finding  the 
coufeh  as  in  previous  attack,  I  resolved  to  give  chloral  hj  drate 
a  trial.  I  waited  half  an  hour  for  the  chloral,  during  which 
time  she  coughed  incessantly,  then  gave  twenty  grs. :  in  three 
minutes  thereafter  the  cough  ceased,  and  in  eight  minutes  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  patient  sleep  as  quietly  as  in  perfect 
health.    At  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  two  hours  after  the  first  dose,  she 
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was  aroused,  and  ten  grs.  more  given,  after  which  she  slept 
quietly  until  morning  without  any  return  of  the  cough. 

Since  that  time  whenever  she  feels  a  threatened  return  of  the 
cough,  she  takes  ten  grains  of  chloral,  it  always  having  the 
desired  effect,  that  of  relieving  the  cough  with  no  unpleasant 
effects. 


STERILITY-ITS  RELATION  TO  SOME  UTERINE  DISORDERS,  ETC. 

By  J.  B.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  West  Va. 

Contemplating  a  contribution  for  the  October  number  of  the 
Repertobt,  my  mind  has  wandered  over  various  subjects,  and  I 
have  inquired  of  myself  can  I  write  anything  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  or  any  other,  that  will  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
profession,  or  will  my  contribution  be  the  infliction  of  a  **  bore  ?" 
My  mind  had  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  desist  until  just  now — having  read  the  article  on  artifi- 
cial generation  by  E.  Vogel,  from  the  German,  I  have  concluded 
to  venture  a  word. 

Such  experiments  as  related  in  that  article  are  certainly  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  their  connection  with  science ;  but  let  the 
Germans  make  their  children  by  machinery  if  they  choose,  such 
innovations  will  not  be  submitted  to  very  readily  in  this  country. 

It  was  once  regarded  as  a  reproach  on  a  woman  to  be  barren. 
It  is  now  different)  While  the  physician  is  once  called  on  to 
remove  such  disability,  he  is  applied  to  ten  times  to  induce  it, 
or  provide  means  to  prevent  conception.     It  is  for  the  benefit  of 

a  few,  like  the  daughter  of  Count  L ,  and  those  cases  in 

which  pregnancy  is  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease, 
that  the  present  essay  is  undertaken. 

It  is  probable  that  the  women  who  are  actually  barren  are 
exceedingly  few,  and  that  the  cause  of  unproductiveness  is  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  seminal  fluid  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  ovum.  Several  conditions  may 
prevent  it — as  a  small,  badly  formed  os  uteri,  displacement, 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  external  or  internal  os,  or  the 
cervix  uteri.  It  has  been  said  that  those  with  a  round  external 
OS  uteri  are  not  so  likely  to  conceive,  which  probably  is  because 
it  is  smaller  and  more  easily  closed  from  any  cause ;  and  it  is 
advised  to  alter  the  shape  with  the  knife.    Having  performed 
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the  operation  once,  two  great  disadvantages  occurred:  first,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  permission  to  do  so ;  and,  second,  of  pre- 
venting the  parts  uniting  in  the  same  shape  as  before,  with  the 
addition  of  a  cicatrice  encroaching  on  the  canal.  It  appears  to 
me  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  prooeediog  is 
the  relief  it  may  afford  to  congested  or  inflamed  parts. 

Displacements  are  generally  connected  with  inflammation. 
Many  newly  married  women  and  prostitutes  almost  invariably 
suffer  from  congestion,  or  cervical  metritis,  or  endometritis, 
sometimes  throwing  the  os  uteri  out  of  place,  and  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  tissue  preventing  the  entrance  of  semen,  and 
making  menstruation  painful  and  difficult.  Such  condition 
should  be  treated  by  rest  of  body,  and  of  the  parts  from  sexual 
intercourse,  saline  cathartics,  cupping,  copious  visual  ii^ee- 
tions,  and,  if  a  discharge  be  present,  by  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  For  that  purpose  Lallemand's  instrument,  which  is 
frequently  used,  is  not  adapted,  the  bulb  on  the  end  preventing 
its  proper  introduction.  A  very  small  instrument  without  a 
bulb  should  be  used,  or  perhaps,  what  is  better,  a  plug  of  cotton 
attached  to  a  thread  to  facilitate  its  withdrawal,  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  argent,  nit.  The  parts  should  be  thorou^y 
cleansed  with  a  probe  and  cotton  through  a  speculum;  aft^ 
which  the  plug  may  be  firmly  introduced  into  the  canal,  allowing 
the  patient  to  withdraw  it  in  a  few  hours. 

If  the  disease  extends  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  has 
become  established,  after  it  is  in  a  measure  subdued  by  medi- 
cinal means,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  pregnancy  should 
occur,  that  the  uterus  may  be  relieved  of  its  monthly  hypereemia. 
To  facilitate  this  end  a  tube,  representing  in  shape  and  size  that 
of  the  healthy  canal,  with  a  small  bulb  on  the  one  end  and  a 
flange  on  the  other,  may  be  introduced.  It  should  be  of  such  a 
length  that  the  flange  will  rest  on  the  external  os,  and  the  bulb 
extend  through  the  internal,  so  that  when  introduced  it  may 
remain  in  position.  The  internal  os  should  first  be  dilated  by  a 
succession  of  different  sized  bougies,  and  then  the  tube  should 
be  inserted  on  the  point  of  a  sound,  and  left  in  position,  when 
the  parts  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  impregnating  fluid  in  the 
usual  way ;  after  which  the  tube  should  be  withdrawn  by  insert* 
ing  the  finger  nail  under  the  flange. 

My  experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  famish  data  for  sta- 
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listics  of  valae ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  the  lube  with 
confidence,  and  a  belief,  if  it  is  properly  made  and  used,  that  it 
will  seldom  fail  in  the  desired  result 

One  case  in  illustration :  while  engaged  in  the  army  in  our 
late  war,  I  was  called  on  by  Miss ,  a  prostitute,  aged  twenty- 
four,  who  had  never  been  pregnant,  complaining  of  dragging 
sensations  about  the  pelvis,  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  increased 
by  exercise,  leucorrhoaal  discharge,  and  debility.  She  acknow- 
ledged to  have  copulated  a  few  days  before  with  thirty-two  sol- 
diers, after  which  her  symptoms  became  greatly  aggravated. 
Cold  water  injections  were  advised,  which  were  to  be  applied 
with  a  beefs  bladder  attached  to  an  elder  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  neat  instrument,  cathartics  of  sulph.  magnesia,  tart  potas. 
«nd  soda,  iind  tart,  potas.  and  antimony,  a  total  abstinence  from 
sexual  indulgence  for  a  time,  and  the  patient  directed  to  return 
the  second  day  after  the  cessation  of  the  mensea  When  she 
came  back  the  internal  os  was  dilated  with  bougies  made  from 
telegraph  wire,  a  tube  inserted,  and  copulation  ordered.  Preg- 
nancy took  place  which  had  failed  for  eight  years  previous. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  directions  in  regard  to  making  a 
tube.  There  should  first  be  an  exact  model  made  of  a  hard  piece 
of  wood.  Next  take  a  quantity  of  zinc,  melt  it,  and  pour  it  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  and  sink  the  side  of  the  wooden  model  half 
way  down  in  it.  After  it  has  cooled,  remove  the  wooden  model, 
place  a  ring  around  the  zinc,  and  pour  melted  lead  upon  it 
After  it  has  cooled,  separate  them,  and  you  will  have  a  pair  of 
dies  to  stamp  the  two  sides  of  the  tube,  which  are  to  be  united 
as  most  of  the  jewelry  of  the  present  day  is.  The  material  should 
be  of  silver  or  gold,  thoroughly  annealed,  and  beat  or  rolled 
very  thin.  Gut  it  about  the  shape,  fit  it  roughly  to  the  wooden 
model,  put  it  between  the  dies,  and  stamp  it  Fit  the  two  halves 
neatly  together,  cut  the  centre  out  of  a  round  piece,  and  fit  it 
over  the  larger  end  of  the  tube  for  the  flange,  and  solder ;  after 
which  it  should  be  cleansed  and  polished,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

m        * 

Copaiba  as  a  Diuretic. — ^The  physicians  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  are  much  in  favor  of  copaiba  as  a  diuretic, 
It  is  given  in  a  mixture  containing  ten  minims  of  copaiba,  sevea 
minims  of  liquor  potassa  in  a  half-ounce  of  mucilage  and  cara- 
way water.  It  seems  to  succeed  in  Bright' s  disease  when  other 
diuretics  have  failed. — Mtdical  Press  and  Circular. 

30—VoL.  III. 
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A  SINGULAR  CASE. 

By  G.  Kaissb,  M.  D.,  Yicksburg,  Miss. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1870,  Mr.  H.  called  at  my  office  to  consult 
me  in  behalf  of  his  child,  a  boy  about  eight  months  old,  stating 
that  about  four  months  previous,  when  on  a  trip  to  New  York, 
he  had  taken  cold,  had  had  ever  since  a  very  severe  cough,  strid- 
ulous  breathing,  and  a  rattling  sound  in  his  right  breast.  The 
fhther  had  consulted  many  physicians  in  New  York  and  Lonis- 
ville,  but  with  no  success.  The  chUd  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
medicine,  had  been  blistered  several  times,  and  it  was  stated  that 
he  could  not  be  coaxed  to  take  any  more  medicine,  as  he  cried 
at  the  very  sight  of  a  tea-spoon,  and  that  he  was  rapidly  wasting 
away. 

On  examination  I  found  a  slight  dullness  on  percnssion  over 
the  right  lung,  sonorous  rhonchus,  and  subcrepitant  rales,  short, 
tight  cough  with  slight  expectoration,  which  the  child  always 
swallowed,  and  tendency  to  prostration.  I  ordered  the  follow- 
ing, Vty  olei  tiglii,  olei  terebinth,  aa  gss.  Sig.  to  be  employed  as  a 
rubefacient  to  the  breast,  with  which  I  desired  it  to  be  kept  red. 
For  internal  use  I  prescribed  Qr.  extra  belladonna,  gr.  ii  syr. 
althse,  syr.  balsam,  peruvian  aa  gi.  Sig.  one  teaspoonful  every 
three  hours,  I  also  directed  cod-liver  to  be  administered  :  under 
this  treatment  the  child  improved  in  strength,  and  gained  in 
flesh,  the  cough  partly  subsided,  but  no  change  in  the  sonorous 
rhonchis  and  rales. 

In  the  evening  of  July  10,  a  messenger  came  for  me  in  great 
haste,  stating  that  the  child  was  suffocating  and  dying.  On 
entering  the  room,  I  found  quite  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  great- 
est excitement,  and  after  restoring  quiet,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
my  iittle  patient.  I  found  his  face  greatly  flushed,  his  hands  and 
feet  contracted,  head  and  body  very  hot,  his  pupils  contracted, 
his  pulse  full,  loud  stridulous  breathing  of  a  cronpy  sound.  I 
gave  the  child  immediately  a  mild  emetic,  administered  a  mustard 
and  vinegar  foot  bath.  After  the  action  of  the  emetic  I  gave  an 
enema,  and  prescribed,  jt-  tint,  mosehatie,  cum  ambrce,  gutt  vi 
every  two  to  three  hours.  The  child  soon  fell  into  a  sleep  which 
continued  throughout  the  entire  night,  but  the  next  day  the 
spasms  returned  twice  in  a  milder  form.    After  having  conTinc- 
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ed  myself  that  there  was  no  dental  irritation,  I  examined  the 
spine,  and  on  pressing  the  third  dorsal  vertebrae  the  child  com- 
menced to  scream,  and  did  not  stop  until  I  removed  my  finger, 
I  at  once  applied  three  leeches  to  the  sensitive  part 

The  third  day  the  child  had  no  spasms  nor  fever,  its  respiration 
had  materially  improved,  I  then  ordered  all  medicine  to  be  dis- 
continued except  the  cod  livrer  oil.  My  little  patient  has  now 
fully  recovered.  The  sonorous  rhonchi  rales,  and  cough  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  I  see  him  every  day  in  the  streets  look- 
ing healthy  and  hearty. 


THE  HUMORS  OF  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Kcportof  the  Committee  on  new  remedies  to  the  Mnskingum  County 

Medical  Society,  June,  1870. 

By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  Dm  Zanesville,  O. 

Recollecting  the  high  approbation  with  which  the  report  of 
your  late  treasurer,  now  our  venerated  president,  was  received 
at  our  last  meeting,  and  subsequently  ascertaining  that  Mr 
Punchinello  who  has  recently  made  his  appearance  in  our  border, 
had  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  example  af  our  late  treasurer, 
in  his  communications  to  the  public,  your  Committee  on  New 
Remedies  decided,  in  this  his  first  report,  to  follow  such  exam- 
ples, in  the  hope  that  the  society  would  award  to  it  their  ap- 
proval. 

Your  committee  is  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  a  gentle- 
man, member  of  our  society,  who  has  subjected  the  new  hyp- 
uotic,  the  chloral  hydrate,  to  the  test  by  which  all  remedies,  new 
or  old,  become  popular,  or  retire  in  disgust  into  out  of  the  way 
quarters,  viz.  experiment,  -with  the  net  result  of  nearly  hyp- 
notting  two  of  his  patients  beyond  Jordan ;  which,  with  failures 
in  other  respects  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  authorizes  me  to  say, 
that  in  his  opinion,  which  has  been  made  up  from  his  experience , 
the  new  remedy  has  played  out,  and  Wowed  out,  and  the  less 
we  hear  of  such  nonsense  for  the  future  as  that  this  is  the  great 
hypnotic,  so  long  sought  for,  but  never  found,  the  better  for 
those  whose  purses  are  short,  and  not  well  filled «t  that,  and  the 
peace,  dignity,  and  popularity  of  the  profession. 

While  thus  compelled  to  submit  such  an  unfavorable  report  in. 
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regard  to  the  great  expectations,  as  Charles  Dickens,  the  noTcl- 
ist,  has  it,  raised  by  this  Berlin  chemical  novelty,  yonr  committee 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  more  favorably  on  a  new  use  of  an 
old  chemical  agent,  viz.  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl.  On  the  au- 
thority of  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  considerable 
experience  in  its  use,  your  committee  is  able  to  state  very  positive- 
ly, that  the  spiritus  vini  Gallici,  of  the  U.  S.  P.  which  you  are  per- 
haps aware  is  the  spiritus  tenuior,  U.  S.  P.  cum  saccharo  vul- 
gare,  calcined,  with  some  spiritus  setheris  netiosi  daleis,  et  cetera, 
is  an  admirable  remedy  for  gastric  uneasiness,  caused  by  turtle 
Hsoup,  and  such  like  victuals  ingested  in  too  large  quantity,  or  at 
unseasonable  or  unreasonable  times  and  occasions.  It  is, 
however,  always  best  to  postpone  such  attacks  until  Sundays,  or 
until  in  the  vicinity  of  a  first  class  drug  store,  where  the  very 
best  of  the  officinal  compound  can  be  instantly  obtained ;  and 
as  druggists  sometimes  hesitate  to  dispense  medicines  to  meet 
even  emergencies,  without  the  prescription  of  some  expert  in 
therapeutic  art,  a  little  dash  of  peppermint,  with  a  little  sugar 
and  water  added,  will  generally  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  pre- 
scription in  such  cases.  If  very  dry  at  the  time,  and  at  all  mod- 
•est  in  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  taken  instantly,  the  recoveiy 
should  not  occur  promptly,  but  the  uneasiness  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  two  or  three  or  more  times,  when  the  dose  may 
be  repeated  and  enlarged  if  necessary.  This  remedy  is  not  pat- 
ented, and  gentlemen  may  use  it  when  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  themselves,  their  families  or  friends,  gratis,  for 
which,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  pass  a  resolution  of  thanks. 
The  disagreement  of  doctors  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
hence  Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  history  of  medicine 
was  a  history  of  variations.  You  will  all  remember  the  satis- 
faction the  report  of  your  committee  on  obstetrics  a  few  months 
since  gave,  on  cephalic  and  podalic  version,  which  received 
nearly  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Society.  On  its  public- 
ation in  an  Eastern  medical  periodical,  subsequently,  a  New- 
England  Yankee,  probably  compelled  to  do  so  by  part  spleen, 
dissented  from  its  teaching  in  toto,  and  pitched  into  it  in  a 
communication.  As  these  obstetric  manipulations  are  mainly 
mechanical,  this  demonstrates  that  mechanics,  as  well  as  doc- 
tors, sometimes  disagree,  and  that  neither  enjoy,  b}'  any  means, 
a  monopoly  of  variations.    The  pi^occedings  of  the  American 
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Medical  Assoclatioii  at  its  late  session  in  the  Federal  metropolis 
shows  rather  bad  for  mechanics  on  the  subject  of  variations, 
and  in  favor  of  medical  men.  Some  farther  evidence  may  be  re- 
el aired  to  make  a  more  positive  decision.  Rash  man,  that  Yan- 
kee; he  will  very  probably  be  wiser  this  year  than^last  onpo- 
dalic  and  cephalic  version. 

Yoar  committee  feel  constrained  to  report  on  one  other  new 
thing,  against  which,  as  a  professional  heresy,  certain  fellows  of 
the  society  conducted  an  arduous  and  laborious  campaign,  which 
apparantly  terminated  at  our  last  meeting,  in  what  they  congratu- 
lated themselves  a  brilliant  success.  Their  hearty  congratulations 
towards  the  close,  that  now  they  had  put  down  the  physical  basis 
of  life,  that  it  was  played  out,  was  in  fact,  also,  blowed  out,  that 
the  society  would  no  longer  be  bored  with  it,  and  the  late  presi- 
dent could  no  longer  write  in  the  journals  as  its  president, 
«  thereby  having  the  society's  tacit  endorsment,  and  that  they  would 
listen  to  no  more  of  his  nonsense ;  and  though  the  whole  algebra 
was  leveled  at  him,  and  he  ought  in  justice  to  have  considered 
himself  demolished,  and  the  physical  basis  of  life,  yet  he  didn't ; 
and  that  therefore  these  congratulations  may  have  been  some- 
what premature.  But  your  committee  on  obstetrics  will  no 
doubt  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  of  prematurity  during  the 
year  in  all  probability,  so  '«.hat,  as  it  does  not  belong  as  a  subject 
for  investigation  to  your  committee,  your  committee  does  not 
mean  to  encroach  any  in  other  committees  domains,  therefore  on 
this  subject,  no  more.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life,  your  committee  have  to  add,  that  even  while  their  congratu- 
lations were  passing  between  the  button  hole  and  whispering 
campaigners,  who,  by  the  way,  did  a  great  deal  of  unnecessarj- 
work,  the  mail  of  our  excellent  uncle  Samuel  was  bringing  to 
our  city,  noted  for  the  blowing  up  of  its  new  water  works 
power  house,  as  well  as  the  physical  basis  of  life,  copies  of  a 
leading  Medical  Journal,  which  had  gone  over  to  this  heresy. 
Its  Editor,  in  reading  Mr.  Lecky's  just  pablished  history  of 
European  morals,  discerned  that  Mr.  Lecky  had  said,  which 
stirred  up  his  bile,  as  you  will  see,  '*  that  of  all  the  great  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is  that  in  which  the  accomplished 
results  are  most  obviously  imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which 
the  field  of  unrealized  possibilities  is  most  extensive,  and  from 
which,  if  the  haman  mind  were  directed  to  it,  as  it  has  been. 
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during  the  last  century  to  inventions,  and  especially  to  overcoming 
space,  the  most  splendid  results  might  be  expected.    Oar  almost 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases, 
and  the  empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment, 
have  been  often  recognized.    The  medicine  of  inhalation  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation  that  nature  produces 
most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects  most  of  her  cures.    The  medical 
powers  of  electricity,  which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most 
resemblance  to  life,  are  almost  unexplored.    The  discovery  of 
.anesthetics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inestimable 
importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  governing  by  external  suggestions,  the  whole  current  of  the 
feelings  and  emotions,  may  possibly  contribute  yet  further  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  and  perhaps  to  that  euthanasia  which 
Bacon  proposed  to  physicians  as  the  end  of  their  art ;"  where- 
upon, the  editor,  recognizing  this  as  the  deliberate  sense  of  very 
many, -if  not. the  .majority,  of  the  thinking  men,  the  men  of  cul- 
ture, (non-professional)  of  the  present  time,  remarks:     "We — 
that  is,  the  profession — are  moving  on,  falling  into  the  line  of  the 
world's  progress,  by  no  pitiful  discoveries  of  specifics,  big  or  little, 
no  dubious  inhalations,  no  electrical  wonders  or  anasthetic  stupe- 
faction, such  as  Mr.  Lecky  hints  to  be  the  guide  boards  of  advance.'' 

Not  only  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal^  but  Prof.  J.  Aitken  Jdeigs, 
in  addressing  the  largest  graduating  class  of  the  year,  in  tlie 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
March  last,  said :  *'  To  the  reflecting  mind  it  is  evident  that 
medicine  is  now  passing  through  a  chaotic  phase  in  its  own 
career.  The  day  of  blind  obedience  to  authority  is  at  an  end. 
No  asserted  fact,  no  theory,  however  plausible,  finds  its  way^  to 
acceptance  on  account  of  the  great  name  attached  to  it ;  but  on 
the  contrary  it  is  immediately  tried  in  the  crucible  of  experiment, 
observation  and  induction.  But  medicine  in  becoming  scientific, 
has  grown  sceptical.  The  twin  brothers.  Doubt  and  Disbelief,  are 
even  now  pulling  up,  and  with  no  gentle  hand,  the  ancient  handi- 
work all  around  us.  The  Iconoclasts  are  at  work.  Opinions 
and  conclusions  are  being  sifted  so  fiercely  that  wc  at  length  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  danger  of  denying  altogether  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  our  fathers." 

To  which  said  Journal  again  replies,  that  language  like  this 
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could  not  have  been  used  without  imperiling  the  professional 
btatus  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  central  truth,  and  the  writer,  in 
current  phrase,  strikes  the  hard  pan  or  bed  rock,  in  speaking  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  placing  it 
upon  a  sure  scientific  basis. 

But  Prof.  Meigs  goes  further,  and  says,  "  that  this  basis,  it  is 
now  beginning  to  be  seen,  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  accumulated 
facts  in  regard  to  the  chemical  circulation  of  matter,  the  conser- 
vation of  energ3%  and  the  development  of  organic  forms  by 
natural  selection." 

The  Chicago  Journal  concludes  its  strictures  by  conceding  the 
defects  of  medical  science  and  practice,  but  proudly  claims  to 
belong  to  a  profession  whose  advancement  challenges  the  rivalry 
of  any  other  und^r  sunlight. 

For  this  dire  condition  of  things  your  committee  would  rec- 
ommend gentlemen  nervous  on  the  subject  of  a  physical  basis  of 
life  to  procure: 

1  bottle  best  spiritus  vini  gallici,  as  a  stimulant. 

1  box  best  Havanas  as  a  nervous  sedative. 

1  bottle  chloral  hydrate  as  a  hypnotic. 

1      '*      chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic. 

1      *<      assafsetida  as  a  nerve  stimulant. 

1      "      paregoric  as  an  anodyne. 

1      ^'      peppermint  as  a  carminative. 

1  ^'  tinct.  belladona  as  a  narcotic  and  tonic  to  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

1  **  quinine  as  an  anti  fogmatic,  malarial  and  miasmatic 
antidote. 

1      <*      bromide  potassium  as  a  mucous  sedative. 

1      *'      strychnia  as  a  spinant. 

1  box  Dover's  powder  as  a  sudorific. 

1  bottle  balsam  copaiba  as  a  diuretic. 

1      '<      camphoretted  ammonia  as  an  etrhine. 

1      "      prussic  acid  as  a*  general  sedative. 

1      **      veratrum  veride  as  an  arterial  sedative. 

1      *'      lobelia  as  a  nervous  sedative. 

1      ^'      castor  oil  as  an  evaeuant. 

1      ^'      santonin  as  an  anthelmintic. 

I      *'      senega  as  an  expectorant. 

1      *^      calomel  as  an  alterative. 
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bottle  podopfayllin  as  a  hepatic  stimulant, 
quassia  as  a  vegetable  tonic  bitters, 
tincture  iron  as  a  mineral  tonic, 
mustard  as  an  irritant, 
syrup  ipecac,  as  an  emetic. 
Vienna  paste  as  a  caustic, 
powdered  gum  arable  as  a  lenative. 
tannic  acid  as  an  astringent, 
laudanum  as  a  cerebro-spinal  stimulant. 

No  emmenagogue  needed  for  male  practitioners,  and  such 
other  things  as  sugar,  green  mint,  ice,  rye  straws,  etc.,  as  they 
may  fancy  or  desire,  to  be  used  pro  re  naia.  Of  course  with  such 
a  materia  medica  no  food  or  clothing  will  be  necessaiy. 

All  failing,  however,  there  is  left  the  sovereign  balm  of  a  first 
class  funeral,  to  which  your  committee  sincerely  hopes  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  profession ;  the  comfortable  balances  in  bank,  or  United 
States  bonds,  or  town  property,  or  western  lands  as  the  net 
annual  result  of  the  status  quo  of  medical  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice of  some  of  its  members,  which  might  all  be  changed  if  a 
simple  scientific  physical  basis  of  life  should  be  adopted  and 
insisted  upon  as  a  guide  in  practice  by  the  fashionable  world. 


ON  PUERPERAL  DISEASES. 


By  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  M.  D.,  F.  &.  S. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  held  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  read  a  paper  on  Puerperal  Dis- 
eases. The  paper  comprised  reports  of  eighty-six  cases,  whidi 
occurred  to  him  in  consultation  in  private  practice ;  and  they 
presented  an  aspect,  different  from  hospital  cases,  which  the 
author  considered  of  value.  They  occurred  after  simple  labor^ 
all  those  in  which  operations  had  been  performed  having  been 
excluded.  The  treatment  had  also  been  excluded,  in  order  not 
to  draw  off  attention  from  the  points  desired  to  be  noticed.  In- 
stead of  classifying  the  cases  according  to  type,  he  took  cause 
as  the  basis  of  arrangement.  He  thought  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  diseases  might  be  advantageously  viewed  in  this  way.  He 
divided  the  cases  into  two  groups:  first,  those  in  which  the 
cause  appeared  certain ;  secondly,  those  where  the  cause  appeared 
uncertain.     In  the  first  group,  which  took  in  Aixty-six  cases,  he 
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placed  scarlet  fever  as  being  the  most  numerous — ^viz.,  thirty-six. 
These  were  divided  into  those  in  which  the  rash  was  present — 
nineteen;  and  those  in  which  there  was  no  rash,  but  where  the 
patient  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contagion — fifteen ;  and 
two  others,  in  which  persons  in  the  same  house  had  sore  throat, 
but  whether  of  distinct  scarlatinal  origin  or  not  was  not  clear. 
Dr.  Hicks  discussed  the  nature  of  the  rash  in  the  less  marked 
cases,  and  how  far  it  was  similar  to  the  rash  of  surgical  pysemia; 
and  whether  the  latter  were  really  distinct — a  point  difficult  to 
say,  unless  we  could  be  certain  that  the  patient  had  or  had  not 
been  under  the  influence  of  scarlet  fever  before  admission.  Re- 
galing the  patients  without  rash,  but  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  chance  of  contagion,  he  reminded  the  Society  of  the  varieties 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  non- puerperal  state,  as  also  of  those  cases 
which  had  no  rash  and  had  sore  throat ;  and  showed  how,  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  puerperal  patient  was  unquestionably 
attacked,  the  usual  symptoms  were  modified ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
throat  and  glands  were  but  slightly  affected,  and  the  rash  nearly 
always  appeared  simultaneous  over  the  body.  The  other  symp- 
toms were  like  those  of  so-called  puerperal  fever ;  so  that,  if  the 
rash  were  added  to  the  typical  disease,  no  difference  could  be  observ- 
ed. These  facts,  he  argued,  should  prepare  us  to  believe  that  a  dis- 
ease entering  the  puerperal  woman  may  become  so  modified  as 
to  produce  symptoms  more  or  less  differing  from  the  ordinary 
one.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived 
from  more  generally  studying  the  modifications  of  disease  under 
varying  conditions,  particularly  the  exanthemata ;  admitting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  distinctly  defining  disease.  At 
any  rate  he  considered  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever,  with 
exposure  to  the  poisons,  a  wonderful  circumstance  if  a  mere 
coincidence.  Viewed  in  another  way,  out  of  thirty-two  cases  of 
typical  puerperal  fever  without  a  rash,  half  had  been  exposed 
distinctly  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever ;  of  the  other  half,  it 
could  only  be  affirmed  that  no  such  cause  could  be  detected. 
Six  cases  of  erysipelas  connected  with  parturition  were  given, 
showing  the  slight  influence  of  this  disease  in  private  practice. 
In  two  instances,  the  attendants  became  affected  with  erysipelas 
of  the  face  after  the  mother  had  become  attacked  by  puerperal 
fever.  Six  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  two,  apparently  from  typhoid 
or  typhus,  were  also  given.  Next  came  nine  cases  where  seiious 
symptoms  arose  from  decomposition  of  the  uterine  contents. 
After  alluding  to  his  paper  read  before  the  Leeds  meeting  last 
year,  the  author  pointed  out  the  analogy  of  a  poison  derived 
from  this  source,  and  one  derived  from  without.  Only  one  case 
of  puerperal  fever  had  occun'ed,  which  could  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  medical  man  having  attended  a  similar  case.  This  was 
pointed  out  as  very  satisfactory,  because  formerly  the  convey- 
ance of  this  disease  was  largely  owing  to  the  attendants.    Afl.er 
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considering  the  influence  of  maniacal  symptoms  on  the  puerpend 
state,  the  cases  were  gone  into  which  seemed  to  have  no  exter- 
nal origin,  of  which  twenty  were  reported.  There  were  some  in 
which  symptoms  appeared  early  in  labor,  of  which  the  symptoms 
appeared  of  a  different  kind  to  those  which  came  on  about  the 
third  to  the  fifth  day.  Some  of  the  others  were  simply  local, 
and  probably  traumatic,  while  others  belonged  to  the  typical 
puerperal  fever.  The  various  causes  which  might  have  pro- 
duced dyscrasia  in  these  were  alluded  to ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
the  author  thought  that  the  cases  showed  that  the  parts  bruised 
and  abraded  by  the  forces  of  labor,  tended  to  recovery ;  that  if 
any  animal  poison,  such  as  of  zymotic  disease*  were  imbibed  by 
the  patient,  the  system  might  be  so  rapidly  affected,  that  death 
might  ensue  before  the  ordinary  s^^mptoms  showed  themselves ; 
or  that  they  might  show  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form,  or  in  a  manner  so  distinct  that  its  origin  escaped  detec- 
tion ;  that,  under  these  influences,  the  parts  which  should  have 
recoveied  tended  to  serious  effusion,  which  might  go  on  to  sup- 
puration; or  inflammation  might  arise  at  once  or  separately  in 
the  uterus  or  its  neighborhood — viz.,  metritis,  cellulitis,  peritonitis 
etc.,  and  from  these  the  system  might  again  be  affected  by  pysmia 
and  all  its  secondary  affections,  embolism,  plegmasia  dolens,  etc. 
so  that  the  patient  was  not  only  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
primary  poison,  and  to  the  local  troubles  thence  resulting,  but 
also  to  secondary  blood-disturbance,  the  effect  of  the  local  mis- 
chief. So  also  offensive  lochia  would  poison  the  system,  and 
cause  local  irritations ,  but  these  again  might  affect  the  blood 
by  pyiemia,  etc.  In  like  manner  any  depressing  influence,  men- 
tal, aerial,  functional,  etc.,  would  tend  to  retard  recovery  of  the 
bruised  parts,  so  that  they  might  go  on  to  serous  effusion,  sup- 
puration, etc.,  and  end,  perhaps,  in  pysemia  and  its  results. 
»  Looking  to  the  fact,  that  out  of  eighty-six  severe  puerperal  dis- 
eases, more  than  three-forths  had  been  connected  with  exposure 
to  animal  poisons  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  author  endeavor- 
ed to  impress  upon  all  the  great  importance  of  removing  these 
causes  from  the  parturient  woman,  and  particularly  allude<l 
to  separation  where  scarlet  fever  existed  in  her  house. — British 
Medical  Journal. 


Hysterical  Aphonia. — Dr.  Tanner  says  that  he  never  fails  t*) 
cure  this  obstinate  nervous  disease  by  means  of  electro-magnet- 
ism. He  places  the  patient  in  a  chair,  gives  her  one  handle  of 
the  instrument  moistened  into  her  hand,  and  with  the  other  touches 
the  tongue.  The  patient  then  screams  out  violently,  and  thus 
convinces  herself  and  friends  that  slie  has  not  lost  her  voice. — 
Medical  Presi  and  Circular* 
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ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

The  Hospital  Report  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Journal  contains  a  summary  of  the  methods  of  treating  acute 
rheumatism,  in  vogue  in  the  London  hospitals.  At  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  Wilks  has  tried  various  forms  of  treatment  with  nearly 
the  same  results,  and  he  believes  tliat  the  remedy  remains  to  be 
discovered ;  the  main  point,  he  thinks,  for  consideration,  is  the 
discovery  of  that  treatment  which  will  bring  the  patient  through 
without  implication  of  the  heart,  and  this  has  not  yet  been 
arrived  at.  In  treating  private  cases,  besides  administering 
aconite,  as  mentioned  in  his  recent  paper  in  this  journal,  he  pre- 
scribes the  saline  of  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  with  an  opiate 
at  night,  occasional  blisters  to  the  joints  to  relieve  pain,  and 
flannel  next  the  skin.  At  8t  George's  Hospital,  Dr.  Fuller 
pushes  the  alkali  treatment  to  its  tullest  extent,  to  the  point  of 
producing  alkalinity  of  the  secretions.  Dr.  Fuller  thinks  that 
the  failure  of  the  alkaline  treatment  has  been  due  to  the  want  of 
discrimination  between  true  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  gout. 
In  the  latter  the  alkaline  remedies  have  little  effect ;  in  the  former 
they  are  beneficial.  In  the  true  rheumatic  case.  Dr.  Fuller  pre- 
scribes both  soda  and  potash,  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms 
every  three  or  four  hours,  till  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Dr. 
Fuller  usually  prescribes  two  ounces  of  the  haustus  ammonijfi 
acetatis  of  the  Hospital  Pharmacopoiia,  with  one  drachm  and  a- 
half  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  a  half  drachm  of  acetate  of  pot- 
ash ;  and  this  he  orders  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 
in  combination  with  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  water.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  dose  is  given 
only  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  following 
day  only  twice.  Subsequently  two  grains  of  quinine  are  added 
to  each  dose;  if  quinine  cannot  be  borne,  the  bark  preparations 
are  used.  From  day  to  day  the  urine  is  examined,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  acidity,  alkalies  are  again  administered  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Solid  food  must  not  be  given.  Dr.  Barclay  also 
adopts  tlie  alkaline  treatment.  At  the  Royal  Infirmary^  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Laylock  also  employs  the  alkaline  method,  giving 
drachm  doses  of  either  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  potash  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Calomel  and  opium  are  also  administered.  At 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Dr.  Farre  adopts  the  alkaline  method. 
At  St.  Thomas's,  the  same  may  bo  said  of  Dr.  Peacock's  treat- 
ment. At  King's  College  Hospital,  Dr.  Johnson  uses  the  alkaline 
remedies  in  a  mild  degree,  but  he  insists  on  the  use  of  opium, 
and  the  plan  of  wrapping  the  patient  in  a  loose  soft  flannel  dress- 
ing-gown ;  hot-air  baths  he  also  thinks  of  service  in  some  cases. 
At  Middlesex  Hospital,  Dr.  Goodfellow  adopts  the  alkaline 
method.    At  Westminster,  Dr.  Fincham  has  reliance  on  blisters, 
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but  he  also  gives  alkalies,  though  to  less  extent  than  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Fuller.  Dr.  Basham  also  adopts  the  alkaline 
method,  but  he  gives  opiates  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  urges  atten- 
tion to  the  intestinal  discharges.  In  a  letter,  commenting  on 
the  reports  which  contain  the  above  summary,  Assistant-Surgeon 
A.  Myers,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  recommends :  (1)  That  in 
all  cases  the  patient  should  wear  a  flannel  garment,  and  be  laid 
^between  blankets.  (2)  That  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool  should 
be  wrapped  round  the  tender  joints,  and  covered  with  flannel 
bandages;  and  (3)  that  milk  and  potass  or  soda-water  should 
be  the  chief  article  of  diet. — Practitioner, 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CARBUNCLE. 

Mr.  Paget  has  given,  in  a  recent  clinical  lecture,  an  admirable 
summary  of  his  opinion  on  the  treatment  of  carbuncle.  He 
gives  an  outline  of  the  general  mode  of  treatment,  and  criticises 
it  severely.  With  reference  to  incisions  which  are  made  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  the  carbuncle,  he  expresses  a  doubt  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  method  in  early  stages,  and  has  little  faith  in 
it  after  three  or  four  days  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  ^'  I 
have,''  he  said,  *'  seen  carbuncles  spread  in  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  cases,  after  incisions,  as  in  cases  that  have  never  been 
incised  at  all.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  striking  case  that  occurred 
to  me  early  in  practice  when  I  followed  the  routine,  and  a  friend 
of  my  own  divided  the  carbuncle  most  freely.  I  cut  it  after  the 
most  approved  fashion  in  depth,  and  length  and  width,  and  then 
it  spread.  After  two  or  three  days  more  all  the  newly-formed 
part  was  cut  as  freely  as  the  first,  and  then  it  spread  again,  and 
again  it  was  cut  as  freely.  Then  it  spread  again,  and  was  not 
cut.  Then  in  a  natural  time  it  ceased  to  spread,  and  all  went  on 
well."  .  .  .  "  On  a  very  strong  general  impression,  however, 
I  say  that  carbuncles  will  spread  after  cutting,  in  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  cases,  as  they  will  spread  in  without  cutting."  In 
reference  to  the  supposed  relief  of  pain  by  incision,  and  the 
alleged  acceleration  of  the  healing  powers  by  this  operation,  Mr. 
Paget  expresses  grave  doubts ;  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
distinctly  states  that  the  healing  without  incisions  is  very  clearly, 
and  certainly  a  deal  the  quicker.  In  regard  to  very  high  feed- 
ing and  the  use  of  stimulants  in  large  quantities,  Mr.  Paget 
states  his  belief  that  this  practice  is  mistaken,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  the  patient  be  allowed  instead  only  about  two-thirds 
of  his  ordinary  supply  of  food.  His  method  of  treatment  is 
briefly  as  follows,  and  consists  in  doing  very  little  at  all.  In 
local  treatment,  the  best  thing,  he  says,  is,  if  the  carbuncle  be 
small,  to  cover  it  with  emplastrum  plumbi,  with  a  hole  in  the 
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middle  through  which  the  pus  can  exude  and  the  fine  slough  can 
come  away.  For  a  large  carbuncle  he  recommends  the  common 
resin  cerate :  ''  this  should  be  spread  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  carbuncle,  and  over  it  should  be  laid  a  poultice  of  half 
linseed  meal  and  half  bread."  The  carbuncles,  too,  must  be 
carefully  washed  with  Ck>ndy's  fluid,  or  weak  carbolic  acid,  and 
the  cavities  may  be  syringed  out  with  it.  Bark,  etc.,  then  may 
be  given,  but  he  thinks  needless ;  opium  must  be  given,  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  stages,  and  above  all  things  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise must  be  allowed  to  the  patient.  Mr.  Paget  does  not  think 
the  disease  a  very  fatal  one,  for,  out  of  400  cases  of  his  own, 
only  four  died. — Lancet, 


08PITAL   REPORTS. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL  REMARKS   ON   MISCELLANEOUS   SUBJECTS. 

By  Dr.  Wilks. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  (Esophagus. — 
An  emaciated  man,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  May 
11th,  with  supposed  disease  of  the  stomach.  The  following 
were  the  chief  points  in  the  history  o'f  the  case :  for  eight 
months  past  severe  pains  over  the  stomach,  and  almost  immedi- 
ate return  of  swallowed  food,  particularly  of  meat  and  dry  solid 
matter ;  profuse  hsematemesis  on  two  occasions ;  loss  of  flesh. 
Dr.  Wil^  stated  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  was  necessary  for 
the  medical  attendant  to  find  out  for  himself  whether  there  was 
immediate  regurgitation  of  the  food  after  deglutition,  or  vomit- 
ing occurring  sooner  or  later  after  this  act,  but  still  not  until  t^he 
passage  of  the  food  into  the  stomach.  The  former  symptom 
would  indicate  some  contraction  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  latter, 
disease  of  the  stomach — probably  cancer  or  gastric  ulcer. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  varied  very  much  in  amount, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case:  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  it 
might  be  slight  or  severe ;  but  when  due  to  liver  disease  it  was 
always  excessive,  since  the  bleeding  must  necessarily  be  associated 
with  extreme  engorgement  of  the  portal  system.  Pain  in  the 
epigastrium  was  invariably  present  in  cases  of  vomiting,  even 
wit£  sea-sickness.  Severe  fixed  pain  was  not  a  constant  symp- 
tom of  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  occasionally  it  was  very  slight  and 
not  a  source  of  complaint,  whilst  in  other  instances  it  was  very 
acute.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  generally  involved  in  the  ulceration,  and  had  probably 
become  adherent  to  some  neighboring  part.  In  one  case,  related 
by  Dr.  Habershon,  twigs  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  were  found 
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involved  -  in  the  marorin  of  the  ulcer.  Dr.  Wilks  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  present  case  as  one  of  disease  of  the  cesopha^s, 
since  the  food  was  either  regurgitated  immediately  after  degluti- 
tion, or,  when  retained  for  a  short  time  before  its  return,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  patient  himself  in  a  fixed  position  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  gullet.  Small  fragments  of  toast  or  dry  bread  could 
be  passed  into  the  stomach  with  difficulty,  but  the  bolus  when 
mixed  with  tea  or  some  other  fluid  was  immediately  returned. 
Dr.  Wilks  did  not  look  with  any  favor  on  the  plan  of  passing 
l)0ugies  for. the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  oesophagus  from 
morbid  deposit.  The  contraction  of  this  tube  from  this  cause 
is  not  of  inflammatory  origin,  nor  analogous  in  any  way  to  a 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  cannot  be  treated  with  success  by 
a  process  of  stretching. 

Lumbago. — There  is  at  present  in  the  hospital  a  case  of  this 
troublesome  aflection  in  a  strong,  muscular  man,  perfectly 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region 
whilst  walking  or  moving  his  back.  Dr.  Wilks  stated  that  this 
patient  had  been  treated  as  an  out-patient  for  this  aflfection 
during  nine  months,  chiefly  by  internal  remedies,  but  without 
gaining  any  relief.  It  was  then  decided  to  admit  the  man  into 
the  hospital,  and  to  treat  him  by  repeated  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  morphia,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  this  method  failing, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism.  Cases  of  acute  or  recent  lum- 
bago were  generally  amenable  to  warm  stimulating  applications, 
as  hot  air,  steam,  fomentations,  hot  water,  and  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum ;  but  when  the  affection  had  become  chronic,  it  was 
frequently  most  intractable.  Dr.  Wilks  had  seen  good  results 
from  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  in  cases  where  a 
prolonged  medical  treatment  had  been  of  no  avail.  Galvanism, 
also,  was  stated  to  be  equally  beneficial  in  obstinate  cases. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Affections, — 
A  man,  forty  years  of  age,  received,  two  months  before  his 
admission  into  the  hospital,  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  This  injury  was  followed  by  persistent  and  severe  fron- 
tal cephalalgia,  occasional  temporary  attacks  of  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  on  one  occasion,  loss  of  power  in  the  right  arm. 
On  admission,  there  was  great  nervous  excitement  and  restless- 
ness, and  impairment  of  consciousness.  These  symptoms  soon 
subsided  on  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  bichloride  of 
nlercur3^  The  general  nervous  affection  passed  off,  and  left  the 
patient  in  a  good  state  of  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  pain 
in  the  head,  which  still  persisted.  Dr.  Wilks  speaks  favorably 
of  the  good  results  of  preparations  of  mercury  in  cases  of  obscure 
nervous  affections  with  much  irritability  and  mental  disturbance. 
A  case  of  this  kind  was  also  alluded  to,  in  which  the  failure  of 
many  other  remedies  was  speedily  followed  by  the  successful 
a(bnini9tration  of  five-grain  doses  of  grey  powder. 
Bright" s  Disease. — In  some  remarks  on  a  case  of  renal  dropsy 
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and  bronchitis,  Dr.  Wilks  pointed  out  the  rigid  st«te  of  the 
radial  artery;  and  stated  that  the  early  researches  of  Dr.  Bright 
on  the  morbid  appearance  of  the  renal  arteries,  and  the  recent 
investigations  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  body  in  disease  of  the  kidney,  taken 
together  with  several  pathological  lacts,  among  which  he  men- 
tioned that  of  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  patients  who  have  died  from  apoplexy,  all  went  to  justif}- 
the  classifying  of  this  affection  with  the  general,  instead  of  with 
the  strictly  local,  diseases  of  the  body.  In  this  special  case, 
Dr.  Wilks  stated,  incidently,  that  there  was  a  slight  bnt  persis- 
tent friction-sound  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  This  he 
believed  to  be  a  dry  pleuritic  rub,  caused  by  some  roughening 
of  the  pleura  without  adhesion.  Although  it  was  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  this  condition  might  really  happen  and  remain 
l>ersistent,  opportunities  for  hearing  a  dry  sound  of  this  nature 
very  rarely  occurred. 

MALIGNANT   DISEASE   OP  THE  RECTUM;   COLOTOMT. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

On  Taesda3\  May  31st,  Mr.  Bryant  performed  colotomy  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  relief  in  a  case  of  stricture  and  ulceration 
of  the  rectum  from  malignant  disease.  The  patient  was  a  well- 
nourished  and  healthy-looking  woman,  fifty-seven  years  of  age. 
About  six  months  before  admission  the  symptoms  commenced 
with  severe  diarrhcea.  When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Bryant,  the  case 
presented  well-marked  signs  of  advanced  cancerous  disease  of 
the  rectum,  there  being  considerable  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  and  a  tight  stricture  about  two  inches  above  the  anus, 
which  scarcely  admitted  the  tip  of  the  index  finger.  Mr.  Bryant 
stated  that  colotomy  had  been  decided  upon  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  pain  in  the  diseased  parts  and  removing  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  passages  of  fseces.  The  operation,  he  believed, 
was  a  very  good  one  when  performed  at  an  early  period  of  can- 
cer of  the  rectum,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  bad  one  when 
performed,  as  it  occasionally  had  been,  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  affection,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  alread3' 
exhausted.  In  the  present  case  the  patient  was  in  fair  general 
health,  and  in  a  favorable  condition  for  undergoing  surgical 
treatment  of  this  kind.  With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  rectal 
cancer,  it  was  asserted  that  diarrhoea  was  one  of  the  earliest 
causes  of  complaint,  the  looseness  being  due  to  ulceration  and  to 
a  discharge  of  the  fluid  secretion  from  the  raw  surfaces  mixed 
with  fsecal  matter.  The  seat  of  stricture  in  malignant  disease 
was  generally  about  four  inches  above  the  anus ;  but  in  this  case 
it  was  somewhat  lower  than  usual.  In  performing  the  operation, 
Mr.  Bryant  first  made  an  oblique  incision  through  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  left  lumbar  region.     A  very  thick 
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layer  of  fat  had  to  be  cut .  through,  and  several  Tessels  to  be 
closed  by  torsion.  After  some  dissection  at  the  bottom  of  this 
deep  wound,  a  portion  of  colon,  much  contracted,  but  contain- 
ing a  few  hard  masses  of  faecal  matter,  was  disoovered,  and 
lifted  up  to  the  surface,  where  it  was  opened  and  fixed  to  the 
margins  of  the  incised  skin  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Bryant  prefers  the  oblique  incision  from  above  down- 
wards and  outwards,  as  this  allows  more  room  for  the  seardi 
after  the  colon,  and  also  enables  the  operator  to  avoid  cntting 
through  large  vessels. 

The  descending  colon  in  this  case  was  small,  contracted,  and 
situated  at  a  great  depth  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  wound ; 
but  one  great  advantage  attending  the  operation  was,  the  reten- 
tion of  its  hardened  contents,  and  the  absence  of  copious  liquid 
faeces,  which  in  many  instances  are  poured  out  over  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  obstructing  the  action  of  the  sur;geon,  and  caus- 
ing, by  their  infiltration  among  the  divided  tissues,  considerable 
irritation. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

miscellaneous  cases. 

Ukdeb  the  care  of  Dr.  Ogle. 

There  are  several  interesting  cases  just  now  under  Dr.  Ogle's 
care,  to  which  we  give  a  very  brief  reference,  only  pretending  to 
indicate  some  of  the  points  of  most  importance. 

Epilepsy  ;  large  Doeee  of  Bromide  ^  Potassium;  Skin  Jffrmptians. 
— ^W —  R— — ,  aged  twenty-six,  a  gasworkerat  Chelsea,  had  been 
subject  to  epiletic  fits  (for  which  no  cause  was  known)  for  eight 
weeks,  coming  on  every  night,  and  of  the  approach  of  which  he 
had  no  knowledge.  He  was  put  on  the  bromide  in  half-drachm 
doses,  at  first  three  times  a  day,  and,  after  four  days,  every  four 
hours.  For  eight  days  he  took  it  every  four  hours ;  and  then 
he  became  very  drowsy  all  day.  It  was  then  given  only  ever>' 
six  hours,  as  crops  of  eruption  on  the  skin  came  on,  caused 
apparently  by  the  bromide.  No  other  form  of  bromism  was 
produced,  except  the  eruptions  and  the  drowsiness.  The  fits 
diminished  materially.  For  a  time  the  bromide  was  intermitted, 
and  then  resumed  in  the  same  (half-drachm)  doses  twice  a  day. 
Dr.  Ogle  took  paiticular  notice  of  the  eruptions,  which  appeared 
as  vesicles,  which  coalesced,  and  in  some  cases  were  covered 
with  a  whitish  surface,  like  psoriasis  in  some  respects.  The 
patient  had  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  as  aperient, 
and  a  warm  bath,  and  was  dismissed  much  improvcKl.  Dr.  Ogle 
learnt  afterwards  that,  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, and  while  at  work,  he  had  taken  a  laree  quantity  of  brom- 
ide of  potassium,  with  much  less  beneficiM  effect.     It  had  not 
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been  given  in  such  large  doses,  nor  had  it  been  so  regularly  or 
persistently  administered. 

Three  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  its  sequelae ;  in  two  cases 
offensive  discharge  A*om  the  ears,  nephritis,  and  dropsy,  and  in 
one  case  (a  child)  unconsciousness  and  dysphagia,  so  that  noth- 
ing could  be  got  down ;  general  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body;  very  dilated  pupils,  and  eyes  always  (when  open) 
turned  to  the  le/i  side.  Tbe  child  is  now  swallowing  well,  and 
takes  milk,  eggs,  and  wine ;  all  spasm  has  ceased,  but  tliere  is 
no  positive  return  of  consciousness.  The  urine  has  from  the 
first  contained  much  albumen.  Previoush'  to  admission  the 
child  had  been  treated  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine 
complicating  the  symptoms  doubtless.  The  question  has  been, 
how  much  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  due  to  diseased  kidneys, 
or  to  disease  consequent  on  some  affection  of  the  temporal 
bones  ? 

Two  cases  of  Bcemoptysis,  due  to  pulmonary  tubercle;  one 
being  in  a  child  treated  by  opium,  gallic  acid,  and  rose  infusion, 
and  now  so  convalescent  as  to  be  discharged ;  and  the  other  in 
an  adult,  ver}'  severe  for  several  days,  partially  controlled  by  ice 
and  iced  drinks,  ice-bag  to  chest,  opium  and  sulphate  of  copper; 
but  much  more  effectuallj'  subdued  under  the  use  of  gallic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  opium ;  latterly  the  tincture  of  matico 
being  added. 

Several  cases  of  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  with  drops}', 
relieved  bj^  digitalis,  iron  and  animal  diet.  In  one  of  these 
cases  there  has  been  syphilis,  and  pieces  of  bone  from  time  to 
time  pass  away  from  the  back  of  the  nasal  region. 

A  very  advanced  and  severe  case  of  Cardiac  Dropsy,  the  symp- . 
toms  increasing  under  the  use  of  diuretics,  digitalis,  etc.,  but  at 
once  absolutely  and  totally  relieved  and  checked  by  nightly 
doses  of  elaterium,  which  the  patient  asks  for  readily, 
willingly  undergoing  the  distubance  of  frequent  stools  for  the 
sake  of  the  persistent  benefit.  (A  third  and  a  fourth  of  a  grain, 
in  confection  of  senna. ) 

Dysphagia  of  long  standing ;  Stricture  of  (Esophagus;   Scirrhvs 

(n  cf  its  Walls. — Jane  H ,  a  woman  aged  thirt3'-six,  with  a 

sallow  look,  whose  father  died  of  phthisis,  was  admitted  on 
December  2nd,  witli  great  inability  to  swallow  solid  food.  This 
symptom  had  existed  to  a  slight  extent  for  five  years,  unaccom- 
panied by  pain  or  vomiting,  and  following  an  attack  of  extreme 
dysphagia.  For  some  days  before  admittance  the  dysphagia 
had  been  worse,  and  she  had,  consequently,  become  much  thin- 
ner. On  admission,  all  food  swallowed  appeared  to  stop  at  a 
certain  part,  and  then  to  be  rejected.  The  place  of  obstruction 
could  be  reached  by  the  finger,  and  could  be  felt  as  a  flattened 
growth  in  the  interior  part  of  the  oesophagus.  An  enlargement 
was  to  be  noticed,  also,  in  the  neck,  to  the  right  of  the  trachea, 

31— Vol.  III. 
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the  right  sterao-mastoid  muscle  appearing  hypertrophied.  She 
soon  began  to  swallow  well,  and  she  was  of  the  opinion  that 
something  at  the  constricted  part  had  been  dislodged  bj  the 
finger.  Later  on  she  swallowed  bread  without  being  softened, 
and  the  enlargement  in  the  neck  had  disappeared.  For  some 
days  after  admission  she  was  fed  with  beef-tea  enemata,  brandy, 
&c.,  but  these  were  soon  discontinued,  and  she  shortly  went  out 
relieved.  It  appeared  as  if,  in  connection  with  the  stricture,  a 
lodgment  of  food  had  occurred  in  the  oesophagus,  probably  in 
some  pouch  or  dilated  part,  by  the  removal  of  which  relief  had 
been  afforded. 

Dr.  Ogle  showed  an  interesting  specimen  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  dytphagiay  and 
in  whom,  during  life,  it  was  thought  that  some  pouch  existed  in 
the  OBSophagus,  in  consequence  of  some  norrowing  of  its  calibre, 
due  to  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  glands.  The  specimen 
showed  a  remarkable  old -standing  and  very  capacious  communi- 
cation between  the  cesoplux^us  and  the  trachea.  Death  took  place 
by  hflemoptysis,  due  apparently  to  ulceration  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  trachea.  During  life  an  oesophageal  tube  has  been  passed, 
and  evidently  found  entrance  into  the  trachea. 

PLASTIC  OPERATIONS. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

On  Thursday,  April  28th,  plastic  operations  were  performed 
by  Mr.  Holmes  for  the  treatment  of  cleft  palate,  ruptured  perin- 
eum, recto-urethral  fistula,  and  congenital  deficiency  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder. 

The  third  case  was  one  on  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  operated 
on  several  occasions  for  the  relief  of  a  large  communication 
between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum  produced  during  an  opera- 
tion performed  in  the  country  for  the  removal  of  stone  from  the 
bladder.  The  urethra  at  the  same  time  had  been  completely 
divided.  The  patient  was  a  child,  who  had  been  much  exhausted 
by  the  diarrhoea  resulting  from  the  passage  of  urine  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel.  Although  Mr.  Holmes  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  closing  the  orifice,  considerable  improve- 
ment had  been  effected  with  regard  both  to  its  size  and  position. 
The  opening  into  the  rectum  was  not  only  contracted,  but  had 
also  been  brought  nearer  to  the  anus  and  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  finger.  Mr.  Holmes,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
bowel,  stated  that  it  was  his  intention,  before  undertaking 
another  plastic  operation,  to  send  the  patient  into  the  country  for 
a  short  time,  as  his  health  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  con- 
stant looseness  of  the  bowels. 

The  last  case  was  one  on  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  previously 
performed  his  well-known  plastic  operation  for  the  relief  of  the 
condition  stj-led  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  an  artificial  ante- 
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rior  wall  having  been  formed  by  bringing  over  the  exposed 
vesical  mucous  surface  two  flaps,  one  from  the  groin,  the  other 
from  the  scrotum  on  the  opposite  side,  and  applying  the  raw 
bleeding  surfaces  of  these  together.  The  operation  on  this 
occasion  consisted  in  closing  the  orifice  left  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  bladder.  Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  this  proceeding  had  been 
most  beneficial  in  affording  a  good  covering  for  the  prominent 
mucous  membrane  of  the  extroverted  bladder,  and  in  protecting 
this'  sensitive  surface  from  the  friction  of  cloths  and  other 
causes  of  irritation ;  but  that  it  did  not  enable  the  patient  ta 
retain  his  urine,  which  passed  away  directly  from  the  ureters. 
He  intended  on  some  future  occasion  to  form,  by  taking  skin 
from  the  scrotum,  an  elongated  neck  to  the  bladder,  the  walls  of 
which  might  be  compressed  by  an  artificial  ring,  and  the  constant 
flow  of  urine  thus  prevented.  In  case  of  a  successful  result,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  patient  the  importance 
of  frequently  washing  out  the  newly  formed  bladder,  in  order  to- 
remove  phosphatic  concretions. 

Mr.  Holmes  alluded  to  a  fifth  case,  which  he  intended  on  a 
future  occasion  to  submit  to  a  plastic  operation.  This  was  one 
of  congenital  recto-vaginal  communication,  the  bowel  termi- 
nating at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vaginal  canal.  Mr.  Holmes 
stated  that  he  dissented  from  the  view  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
cases  of  this  kind  alone.  Where  the  opening  was  surrounded 
by  a  distinct  sphincter,  so  that  the  feces  could  be  retained,  no- 
operation  would  certainly  improve,  to  any  extent,  the  state  of 
the  patient ;  but  when  the  opening  was  large,  and  without  any 
muscular  ring,  or  very  small  .and  constituting  more  or  less  of  an 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  feces,  an  operation  was 
required  for  the  relief,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  offensive  con-^ 
dition,  and  as  a  means,  in  the  second,  of  saving  life; 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  COLOTOMT. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paget. 

In  connection  with  the  above  case  we  may  note  an  interesting 
remark  we  heard  Mr.  Paget  make  lately  in  reference  to  a  patient 
on  whom  he  had  operated  a  year  ago.  This  man  had  returned 
to  inquire  whether  anything  could  be  done  to- relieve  a  prolapse 
of  the  colon,  which  occurred,  not  only  during  the  passage  of  his 
motions,  but  in  consequence  of  expulsive  efforts  involuntarily 
induced  by  paroxysms  of  pain  from  the  malignant  growth  in  the 
rectum.  Mr.  Paget  advised  an  alteration  in  the  mechanical 
appliance  worn  over  the  artificial  anus;  and  observed  that  the 
Qperation  had  afforded  a  long  respite  from  the  suffering  for- 
merly experienced,  but  now  returning.  But  he  drew  especial 
attention  to  a  point  illustrated  in  this  case  which  ought  to  have 
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weight  with  those  considering  the  advisability  of  this  particular 
operation — namely,  that,  since  the  feces  had  been  no  longer 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  rectum,  morphia  had  completely 
lost  the  power  of  causing  constipation ;  so  that  the  patient  could 
now  enjoy  the  full  influence  of  the  drug  without  incurring  a 
secondary  effect,  which  in  his  case  would  be  especially  inconve- 
nient. 

PARTIAX  REMOVAL.  OP  THE  BREAST  FOR  SCIRRHUS. 

Clinical  Remarks  by  Mr.  Holden. 

On  Saturday,  April  30th,  Mr,  Holden  removed  a  small 
scirrhous  tumour  from  the  left  breast  of  a  middle-aged  woman, 
whose  case  was  one  of  some  importance  from  its  bearing  upon 
the  questions  of  the  mode  of  propagation  and  of  the  local  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  In  some  subsequent  remarks,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Holden  that  this  patient  had  just  made  her  third  appearance 
in  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  having  cancerous  disease 
removed  from  the  breast.  The  first  operation  had  been  per- 
formed three  years  previously  for  the  excision  of  a  scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  was  deeply  imbedded  iu 
the  tissue  of  the  left  mammary  gland.  The  removed  structures 
consisted  merel}''  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  breast,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  the  gland  was  allowed  to  remain.  Fifteen 
months  ago  the  woman  presented  herself  with  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  same  breast :  the  growth  was  small,  and,  like 
the  former,  was  imbedded  in  the  gland,  but  far  away  from  the 
seat  of  the  first  operation,  cicatrix  not  being  involved.  After  a 
second  operation  the  patient  had  a  short  interval  of  health  and 
ease,  and  then  the  disease  again  returned,  not  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  scars  formed  by  previous  operations,  and  not  even 
imbedded  in  or  involving  in  any  way  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  mammary  gland,  but  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  breast, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  connective  tissue  of  this 
region.  It  had  for  many  years  been  his  practice,  Mr.  Holden 
said,  to  perform  partial  operations  of  this  kind  in  cases  of  cancer, 
removing  the  structures  that  were  involved  in  the  disease,  and 
leaving  those  that  were  quite  healthy.  The  results  of  such  treat- 
ment had  been  well  exemplified  in  the  present  instance :  a  large 
portion  of  the  breast  had  been  preserved  to  the  woman,  which 
in  the  second  recurrence  of  the  cancerous  disease  remaineil 
unaffected.  In  cases  where  the  tumours  were  small  and  very 
receut  such  practice  as  this  would  prolong  life  and  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  patient.  The  plan  of  removing  only  the  disease^l 
portions  of  an  organ  affected  with  cancer  was  at  the  present  day 
coming  into  frequent  use ;  it  was  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  but 
a  return  to  a  form  of  practice  which  had,  long  ago,  preceded  the 
widely  adopted  plan  of  making  the  incisions  far  bej-ond  tlu- 
.limits  of  the  disease  and  removing  the  whole  breast,  even  thougli 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  gland  was  involved.     The  tumour 
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removed  by  the  last  operation  in  Mr.  Holden's  case  was  vascular, 
and  of  a  darker  tint  than  is  usually  presented  by  scirrhous 
growths ;  it  was,  however,  of  stony  hardness  and  of  irregular 
shape,  sending  out  several  root-like  prolongations.  In  the 
removal  of  small  schirrhous  tumours,  it  is  a  good  plan,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Holden,  to  substitute  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  for 
the  forceps;  the  extensions  of  the  hard  growth  into  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  can  thus  be  readily  made  out,  and  the 
whole  of  the  disease  removed. 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

CLINICAL   REMARKS    BY   DR.    SIBSON. 

Aneurism  of  the  Transverse  portion  of  the  Aorta. — Dr.  Sibson 
called  the  attention  of  his  class  to  the  condition  of  the  superficial 
bloodvessels  on  the  patient's  neck.  On  the  right  the  subclavian 
and  carotid  and  jugular  vein  could  be  ascertained,  by  touch  and 
by  the  eye,  to  be  pulsating  synchronously;  on  tlie  left  side  the 
turgescence  of  the  superficial  veins  was  permament.  The  hand, 
firmly  placed  over  the  manubrium  sterni,  was  sensible  of  a  dis- 
tinct thrill  at  the  end  of  expiration.  A  little  to  the  left  of  this 
spot  was  heard,  a  systolic  murmur,  most  grave  at  the  end  of 
expiration,  and  a  sliglit  diastolic  bruit,  due  to  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, this  latter  being  louder  and  longer  when  listened  to 
immediately  over  the  right  ventricle,  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
[)ortion  of  the  sternum.  It  was  to  be  especially  remarked  that, 
contrary  to  what  might  at  first  sight  have  been  expected,  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  bronchial  breathing  over  the  left  scap- 
ula ;  and  this  fact  Dr.  Sibson  held  to  indicate  that  the  disease 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch.  Vocal 
vibration  was  rather  more  marked  over  the  right  than  the  left 
scapula ;  resonance  on  percussion  was  the  same  on  both  sides. 
The  indications  of  improvements  in  this  case  were:  that  the 
thrill  now  only  felt  at  the  end  of  expiration  had  at  first  been  dis- 
tinguishable throughout  the  respiratory  act;  that  the  d^'sphagia 
had  ceased  to  cause  inconvenience,  the  obstruction  according  to 
the  patient  being  smaller,  and  having  *'gone  lower  down;"  and 
tiiat  the  general  health  showed  a  marked  improvement.  The 
treatment  had  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron,  opium  to  relieve  pain,  and  free  drench- 
ing of  the  surface  with  belladonna  liniment  and  chloroform,  and 
a  restricted  amount  of  fluid  (not  more  than  one  pint  in  twenty- 
four  hours),  with  perfect  rest  in  bed.  We  further  gathered  that 
tliere  were  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta,  inducing  aortic 
incompetence,  and  general  great  dilatation  of  all  its  immediate 
brunches;  also  that  a  noteworthy  symptom  throughout  had  been 
a  sensation  as  of  the  obstruction  to  swallowing  increasing  and 
ascending,  or  decreasing  and  descending,  corresponding  with 
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every  aggravation  or  improvernent  of  all  tlie  patient^s  symptoms 
and  general  condition. 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart  in  acute  Albuminuria^  with  Redvplicalion 
of  the  First  Sound. — Dr.  Sibson  observed  that  had  this  been 
a  case  of  albuminuria  from  gout  he  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  this  complication,  but  that  it  was  an  unusual  one 
in  cases  of  acute  albuminuria.  The  position  of  the  apex  was 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
the  outside  of  the  nipple-line.  But  there  was  another  feature  of 
interest;  a  reduplication  of  th^  first  sound — to  such  an  extent 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  seemed  to  produce  three  distinct 
sounds.  This  peculiarity  was  distinctly  audible  over  the  left 
ventricle  and  septum,  scarcely  so  over  the  right  ventricle.  Dr. 
Sibson  said  that  he  could  not  profess  to  give  an  exact  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon.  The  ventricles  undoubtedly  con- 
tracted simultaneously ;  the  reduplication  was  not  therefore  the 
separate  voice  of  the  two  ventricles.  It  was  unquestionably  due 
to  the  reaction  of  the  blood  on  their  walls  and  valves;  perhaps 
the  contraction  was  so  sudden  at  the  commencement  that  it 
caused  an  undue  shock,  producing  an  unusual  sound,  which  was 
fallowed  by  the  natural  termination  of  the  systolic  sound  with 
another  shock.  In  instances  of  reduplication  of  the  second 
sound,  however,  the  ventricles  did  not  end  their  contraction 
synchronousl}^  and  the  audible  phenomenon  produced  by  the 
closure  of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurred  later 
than  that  arising  from  those  at  the  aortic  orifice. 

HerrUplegia  following  Rheumatic  Affection  of  the  Heart^^Tyr,  Sib- 
son called  attention  to  a  3'oung  woman  in  the  Victoria  ward 
suff*ering  from  the  effects  of  embolism.  There  was  complete 
paralysis  of  the  right  side  and  loss  of  speech ;  the  face  was 
drawn  to  the  left  side;  the  uvula  inclined  to  the  right;  the 
patient  could  not  protrude  the  tongue ;  the  pupils  and  eyelids 
presented  no  differences.  Complete  antesthesia  extended  from 
four  inches  below  the  right  knee  downwards.  The  foot  was 
stimulated  into  slight  movement  by  tickling  the  sole.  Any  move- 
ment communicated  to  the  finjjers  and  arm  of  the  same  side 
caused  resistance  of  the  biceps  and  other  flexors,  and  produced 
pain.  There  was  a  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and  the 
commencement  of  inspiration.  Loud  murmurs  were  audible 
over  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.  The  patient  had  suffered 
from  acute  rheumatism  three  years  and  a  half  ago. 


WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

A  CASE   OP  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  ;    FAILURE   OF   HYDRATE  OP   CHLORAL 

TO  PROCURE  SLEEP. 

Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fredrick  Simms. 

The  following  case,  from  notes  supplied  to  us  by  Mr,  G.  Her- 
bert Wade,  house-surgeon,  would  seem  to  be  an  instance  in 
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which  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  which  has  generally  been  found 
very  useful  in  delirium  tremens,  failed  to  exercise  its  msual  so- 
porific influence. 

John  G ,  aged  thirty-three,  married,  gatekeeper  on  rail- 
way, admitted  April  16th,  1870.  The  patient  had  met  with  an 
accident  some  time  back,  which  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
left  leg,  just  below  the  knee.  About  a  week  or  so  ago,  whilst 
suffering  from  the  effSects  of  another  accident,  he  was  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  deliiium  tremens,  and  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

On  admission  he  had  a  full,  frequent  pulse,  a  sulky  look,  skin 
hot,  eyes  presenting  a  watery  appearance,  pupils  natural.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  unfastening  his  clothes  He  an- 
swered simple  questions  rationally,  but  could  not  give  any  ac- 
count as  to  his  injury.  Was  ordered  half  diet,  and  a  pint  of 
beer,  and  twenty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  every  six  hours, 

April  16th. — 11  p.  m.  :  Has  takeu  two  doses  of  hydrate  of 
chloral.  Is  excited,  and  talks  very  much.  Fancies  railway 
trains  are  running  over  him,  and  that  he  sees  dead  children  about 
him.  Pulse  92. — 2  p.  m.  :  Very  violent  indeed.  Difficulty  in 
keeping  him  in  bed.  Forty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  two 
ounces  of  brandy;  no  result.  Twenty  grains  more,  in  one  ounce 
of  brandy,  were  then  given,  after  which  he  was  quiet  for  half  an 
hour. 

17th. — 11  A.  M. :  Has  had  no  sleep.  Pulse  124 ;  tongue  coated. 
Is  so  restless  and  excited  that  it  has  been  necessarj'  to  have  a 
man  to  watch  him.  Is  continually  picking  the  bed-clothes.  Has 
taken  two  eggs  for  breakfast  To  have  half  a  pint  of  beer  every 
three  hours. — 9  p.  m.  :  Not  quite  so  restless,  but  has  had  no 
sleep.    Takes  his  food  well. 

18th. — 11  A.  M. :  Pulse  120.  Has  been  very  violent  all  night, 
and  shows  no  signs  of  sleep.  Ordered  lialf  a  pint  of  beer  ever}' 
three  hours,  with  forty  minims  of  solution  of  morphia  in  it. 
Bjwels  not  open.  Ordered  five  grains  of  compound  colocynth 
pill.  9  p.  M. ;  Has  had  three  doses  of  morphia  with  his  beer. 
Pupils  are  contracted,  and  he  seems  inclined  to  sleep.  The  hy- 
drate of  chloral  has  been  discontinued  since  the  morning,  and  he 
is  to  continue  taking  the  morphia  and  beer  during  the  night,  if 
awake. 

19. — 11  A.  M. :  Slept  from  ten  last  night  till  five  this  morning. 
Is  very  quiet,  and  talks  rationally.  Feels  weak.  Tongue  is 
clean,  and  not  tremulous.  Pulse  112.  Bowels  have  acted  twice. 
Pupils  contracted.  Is  not  to  take  the  morphia  unless  he  be- 
comes restless.  Ordered  full  diet,  three  pints  of  beer,  and 
quinine. 

19. — 9  p.  M. :  He  is  quite  quiet  and  rational.  Pupils  natural 
Has  eaten  well. 
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20. — 11  A.  M. ;  Pulse  100.    Going  on  well. 
He  continued  to  improve,  and  was  discharged  well  on  the  27lh. 


MARRXA0E  AMONG  PHTHISICAL  Patients. — Dr.  Haitsen  has 
published,  in  Virehow's  Archiv  (vol.  49,  1870,)  an  article  in 
which  he  brings  forward  various  arguments  wherewith  he  seeks 
to  prove  that  marriage  should  not  be  given  up  by  persons  affect- 
ed with  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Upon  this  Virchow  himself  steps 
forward,  and  refutes,  seriatim^  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hartsen. 
He  contends  that  young  consumptive  men  have  been  known  to 
die  a  few  months  after  marriage ;  that  tubercles,  with  them,  de- 
velop rapidly  in  the  testes,  vas  deferens,  and  prostate  gland; 
that  the  issue  will  undoubtedly  suffer  from  phthisis;  that  con- 
sumptive women  are  placed  in  similarly  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces; and  that  we  are  no  more  justified  in  advising  marriage  to 
phthisical  patients  than  to  those  who  carry  in  their  t>rganism  the 
germ  of  insanity. 

Opiu3I  Eating. — In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Me<l- 
ical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  Dr.  Scheitzer,  of  Baltimore,  relates 
the  case  of  a  lady,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  consumed 
in  two  years  5840  oz.  of  laudanum. 


u%  ^$im^* 


Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  lea*  the  Year  ending  February  28, 1870,  pp.  62. 

This  annual  volume  contains  a  comrauDication  from  the  Secretary* 
B.  F.  Brannan,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent's  report,  and  the  medical 
report,  by  "  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Staff." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Braunan  presents  us  with  **  a  condensed  view  of  the 
finances  for  the  year."  We  have  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  "the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  is  less  than  in  any  other  hospital  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States."  This  may  be  very  creditable  to  the 
Commissioners  and  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Superintendent,  if  the  result  U 
not  accomplished  by  stinting  the  patients. 

Mr.  Brannan,  in  a  few  but  well  expressed  sentences,  compliments 
the  staff  for  the  "  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  ttiej^  have  dis- 
charged their  daily  duties  gratuitously  rendered."  This  skill  aad 
faithfulness  he  thinks  **  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  mortality  list, 
which  is  the  lowest  in  the  United  States."  Although  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  dispute  the  propriety  of  tlie  complimentary  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Brannan  alludes  to  the  staff,  we  must  respectfully  beg  to  differ  ftvm 
him  in  regard  to  the  mortality  rates  demonstrating  the  justness  of  thv 
GomiJiments.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Brannan  has  been  misled  by  the  fervid 
zeal  of  Dr.  Murphy,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  testified  in  effect 
before  a  late  committee  of  investigation,  that  the  staff  of  the  Cinciu- 
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nati  Hospital  is  the  best  in  the  world— an  estimate,  if  generally 
accepted,  which  places  Dr.  Murphy,  as  president,  on  a  lofty  monil  and 
intellectual  eminence. 

*'  Omitting  those  admitted  in  articulo  mortis,  as  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  hospital,  the  mortalitj'^  is  six  and  a  half  per  cent,"  says 
Dr.  Murphy,  **  chief  of  staflf."  Now  Dr.  Murphy,  although  "  educated 
in  Cincinnati,  and  occupying  the  before-mentioned  moral  and  intel- 
lectual eminence,"  is  not,  and  we  fear,  never  will  be,  happy  in  his  Eng- 
lish. He  means,  hy  this  expression,  not  that  these  patients  do  not 
belong  to  the  hospital,  but  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the 
mortality  rate.  If  '*  the  skill  and  faithfulness  of  the  staft',''  according 
to  Mr.  Brannan,  and  the  ** devotion"  of  the  staff,  according  to  Dr. 
Murphy,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality  rate  below  that  of 
any  hospital  in  the  United  States,  a  grateAil  public  should  award  the 
highest  lionors  to  the  eminent  president  and  his  devoted  colleagues. 
But  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  statistical  statements  know 
that  an  ingenious  use  of  figures  may  ''  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter side." 

We  find,  on  examination. of  Dr.  Murphy's  "  Register,"  that  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  in  which  the  mortality  is  almost  niU  are  included : 

112  Eye  and  Ear  Cases,  18  Constipation, 

27  Malingering,  10  Paronychia, 

10  Hysteria,  161  Pregnancy, 

14  Furuncle,  51  Ulcer  of  Leg, 

95  Intermittent  Fever,  18  Ulceration  of  os  Uteri, 
51  Acute  Diarrhea,  6  Hypochondriasis, 

19  General  Debility,  5  Hydrocele, 

2  Functional  Disease  of  Heart,     14  Febricula, 

359  Venereal,  8  Ebrietas,  etc. 

Making  a  total  of  1,000  cases,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
admitted  during  the  year.  Any  statistical  statement  for  compari^^on  of 
mortality  rates  is  perfectly  valueless,  if  it  take  no  cognizance  ot  the 
character  of  the  cases  included  in  it.  Hence  we  are  not  overwhelmed 
by  Dr.  Murphy's  statement  of  **  six  and  a  half  per  cent"  of  mortality. 
Ill  order  to  form  any  jusc  conception  of  the  results  produced  by  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  the  staff,  and  by  the  hygienic  arrangements  of 
the  new  hospital,  let  us  take  the  moitality  rates  of  certain  important 
diseases,  which  are  considered  everywhere  as  *'  test  objects,"  so  to  speak 
for  accurate  comparison.  Pneumonia  is  one  of  th^e  diseases.  We 
find  that  there  were  admitted  56  cases  of  pneumonia,  of  whom  14  died, 
a  mortality  of  25  per  cent.  It  may  be  obiected  to  this  statement  that 
of  these  cases  of  pneumonia  4  were  **  moribund  "  when  admitted,  2  were 
cases  of  "chronic"  pneumonia,  and  that  there  was  one  each  of 
'•double,"  •* tubercular,"  and  *•  typhoid"  pneumonia.  Excluding  all 
of  these,  and  taking  only  the  cases  of  simple  pneumonia,  we  find  that 
there  were  admitt^  47  cases,  of  whom  8  died,  making  a  mortality  of 
16.6  per  cent.  This  is  certainly  not  a  low  rate  of  mortality.  If  the 
latitudinarian  construction  put  on  the  term  pneumonia  by  a  certain 
member  of  the  staff  could  be  represented  in  figures,  the  relative  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  would  be  swollen  to  still  more  huge  pro- 
t)ortions. 

Further,  let  us  take  the  statistics  for  typhoid  fever:  14  cases,  4 
deaths,  being  a  mortality  of  28  per  cent. ;  or,  excluding  one  case  said 
to  have  been  ''moribund"  when  admitted,  the  mort^ity  was  20  per 
cent.  Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  figures  represent  some 
cases  arrested  by  "  carbolic  acid"— a  fact  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  large  proportional  mortality  from  this 
disease. 

Xot  to  occupy  unnecessary  space,  we  append  the  figures  showing 
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the  per  ceiitage  mortality  for  certain  other  diseases,  without  giYing  the 
AiU  returns : 

Acute  Hheumatism mortality,  5  per  cent. 

Delirium  Tremens **  11  *« 

Apoplexy »«  83  " 

Albuminuria ....•  "  75  '* 

Acute  Dysentery ;.....  "  60  " 

Puerperal  Peritonitis **  100  '* 

Fracture  of  Skull «  fiO  ** 

These  figures  do  not  require  comment. 

The  report  exhibits  another  fact  of  considerable  importance  fW>m  the 
point  of  view  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  our  tax-payers.  We  respcctAilly 
suggest  that  the  hospital  staff  has  been  derelict  in  not  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hospital  commissioners  to  the  very  large  number  of  patients 
cared  for  in  the  hospital,  who  could  be  as  well  treated  in  an  **  out-door 
department.'*  Of  course,  the  commissioners  being,  with  two  excep- 
ti(»ns,  laymen,  are  not  informed  as  to  the  conditions  requiring  hospital 
treatment:  they  accept  the  report  of  the  staff  as  final.  Amongst  the 
2,252  patients  admitted  last  year,  we  find  about  720  who  could  have 
been  treated  by  the  staff  as  "  out-door  patients,"  if  such  a  department 
had  been  suitably  organized.  The  expense  involved  in  treatlnsr  these 
out-door  cases  would  have  been  for  medicines  only.  But  as  "in- 
patients," taking  Mr.  Jones'  figures  of  $25.72  as  representing  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  patients,  tliese  720  cases  have  caused  an  expense  to  the 
city  of  $18,518.40,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
hospital  for  a  year.  We  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  excessivelyliigh 
rates  of  taxation  in  Cincinnati  at  the  present  time,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  this  unnecessary  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  tax 
payers. 

In  looking  over  the  Superintendent's  report,  under  the  head  of 
Apothecary,  we  find  the  following  items : 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  gallons  of  wine,  whisky  and  brandy, 
and  888  dozen  (10,G56)*bottles  of  ale  were  purchased.  This  would  give 
four  bottles  of  ale,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  whisky  or  brandy  to  each 
patient ! 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  famous  *'  $20  brandy"  with  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  wont  to  solace  himself.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  staff  believe  in  alcoholic  stimulants  as  remedies  for 
disease. 

Various  measures  of  reform  will  occur  to  the  readers  of  this  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hospital  Commissioners — reforms  in  which  the 
staff,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  must  take  the  initiative.  First, 
as  to  the  staff  medical  report  itself.  As  it  appears  here  it  is  a  crude 
performance :  a  barren  list  of  names,  frequently  mispelled,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  present  state  of  medicine,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  without  regard  to  kinship  or  patholo<jical  afi^nities,  and  so 
expressed,  frequently,  as  to  awaken  grave  suspicions  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Murphy's 
report  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  hospital  staff,  and  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  go  forth  without  having  been  submitted  to  the 
revision  of  a  competent  committee.  ♦ 

Lastly — for  we  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  take  up  flirther  the  sub- 
ject of  reforms  in  the  hospital — it  is  obviouslv  necessary  to  organize  an 
out-door  department.  This  would  lessen  tKe  hospital  expenditures, 
provide  an  extensive  clinical  field  for  the  hospital  lecturers,  and  f\ir- 
nish  an  opportunity  to  the  working  young  men  of  the  city,  who  only 
need  an  opportunity  to  build  up  professional  reputations  that  will  do 
honor  to  Cincinnati.  R.  B. 
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1.  The  Princes  of  Art  :    Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers.    Trans- 

lated from  the  French.    By  Mrs.  S.  K.  Urbino.    12  mo.  pp.  337. 

2.  Bear  and  Forbear  :    or  the  Young  Skipper  of  Lake  Ucayga.    By 

Oliver  Optic.    16  mo.  pp.  310. 

3.  The  Hard-Scrabble  of  Elm  Island.    By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg. 

Illustrated.    16  mo.  pp.  320. 

The  above  three  books  are  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  of  Boston, 
who  are  very  extensixe  publishers  of  works  for  young  folks,  and  are 
for  sale  by  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

1.  This  book  will  be  found  interestinfi:  to  both  young  and  old  who  are 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  all  cultivated  persons  are  so  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  It  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished painters,  sculptors  and  engravers,  from  tlie  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  In  it  is  shown  how  very  many  born  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  arose  by  their  great  attainments  in  art  to  the  Highest  posi- 
tions ana  honor.    It  is  well  worth  bavins:  in  one's  library. 

2.  This  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  Lake  Shore  series.  The  story, 
however,  is  complete  and  independent  of  itself. 

Oliver  Optic's  writings  for  young  folks  are  so  very  popular,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  introduce  anew  work  of  his  for  all  the  young  people 
to  secure  it.  We  know  that  all  will  be  pleased  with  this  one.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly very  entertaining  and  points  a  good  moral. 

3.  This  is  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  the  Elm  Island  stories,  This  vol- 
ume finds  the  boys  entering  upon  manhood.  Already,  by  integrity 
and  energy,  have  they  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  tlieir 
employers  and  the  community. 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  those 
of  former  times  as  regards  literature  for  them.  Many  of  the  best 
writers  write  tor  juveniles,  and  the  presses  groan  with  the  publications. 
But  of  all  the  books  for  youths,  there  are  none  better  than  those  issued 
by  Lee  and  Shepard  of  Boston. 
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COMMENCE»f  ENT  OF  MEDICAL  LEC- 
TURES.—While  we  are  engaged  in 
penning  our  editorials  for  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Medical 
Repertory,  medical  students  are 
making  active  preparations  to  at- 
tend the  Lectures  which  will  com- 
mence in  a  few  days.  All  are  buoy- 
ant in  mind  and  full  of  hopes,  if  not 
of  **  great  expectations,"  as  to  what 
will  be  accomplished,  and  will 
commence   work  —  real   in   many 


ing  to  night,  and  into  the  night, 
with  the  footsteps  and  voices  of 
many. 

What  the  prospects  are  for  large 
classes  this  tall  and  winter  we  are 
really  unable  to  give  an  opinion, 
as  our  time  has  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  make  any  note  of  the 
signs  of  the  time  in  that  direction, 
but,  from  what  has  incidentally 
come  to  our  knowledge,  we  pre- 
sume the  attendance  of  students 


cases,  and  the  appearance  of  it  in  [  will  be  average.  It  not  unfre- 
others— with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  j  quently  occurs  to  us  that  the  pro- 
The  halls  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  .  fession  and  the  people  would  not 
colleges,  which  are  now  devoid  of  j  be  losers  if  tliere  would  be  a  falling 


life,  and  have  a  lonely,  desolate  ap- 
pearance, when  one  by  chance 
glances   into   them,  will  soon  be 


thronged,  and  resound  from  morn-  I  Our  country  is  vastly  increasing  in 


oflT  by  one-half,  but  then  we  will 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  make 
a  positive  statement  in  the  matter. 
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population,  and  from  the  vacancies 
v/hich  occur  in  the  ranks  from 
death  and  other  causes,  it  undoubt- 
edly yearly  requires  a  large  acces- 
sion to  supply  the  demand  for  phy- 
sicians. 

Students  should  feel  the  great 
importance  of  being  in  attendance 
at  the  opening  of  the  Lectures.  We 
have  frequency  given  this  advice, 
as  we  feel  it  can  not  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  too  greatly.  Very 
much  is  lost  by  delay  of  only  a 
w^eek  or  so — far  more  than  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  saving  of  a 
few  dollars  for  board.  The  ground- 
Avork  of  the  whole  course  of  lec- 
tures consists  in  the  first  lectures, 
and  great  disadvant'^ge  is  necessa- 
rily entailed  when  this  is  not  had. 

Cincinnati  Hospital. — The  mon- 
opoly of  tlie  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
which  we  are  happy  to  say  is  the 
finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  by  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege, is  growing  daily  more  and 
more  in  disfavor  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  city.  A  few  years  ago 
the  physicians  of  Cincinnati  waged 
a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  over- 
throw the  monopoly  of  the  Hos- 
pital by  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  and  ther  are  opposed  to  a 
worse  monopoly,  now,  having  pos- 
session of  it.  Every  day  in  our 
meeting  with  our  brethren  do  we 
hear  emphatic  expressions  of  dis- 
appi^oval  with  the  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sttifi'. 

The  present  construction  of  the 
staft'  is  unjust  to  the  medical  col- 
leges, injurious  to  the  Hospital,  and 
decrimental  to  the  sulfering  poor 
who  seek  its  wards  for  relief.  Those 
very  interests  which  it  should  sub- 
serve the  most  has  it  failed  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  question  is  becom- 
ing urgent  on  all  sides,  how  long 
are  things  to  go  on  as  tliey  arc? 
Are  the  trustees  never  to  take  any 
action  lookin<5  to  improvement? 

That  the  selection  of  the  medical 
officers  is  unjust  to  the  colleges 
cannot  but  be  admitted  fi-om  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  on  an  equal 
footing.  While  the  Miami  Medi- 
cal College  has  nearly  its  whole 
faculty  on  the  staff,  the  Medical 
Cullege  of  Ohio  has  but  a  meagre 


representation,  and  the  Cincinnat' 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
none  whatever.  Why  is  this  so? 
Have  the  faculty  of  the  Miami  Med- 
ical College  claims  on  the  Hospital 
above  those  of  the  other  two 
schools?  We  have  never  heard 
that  they  have,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  there  is  any  one,  not  even  any 
one  of  themselves,  who  has  the 
assurance  to  say  that  they  have. 
This  being  so,  their  aBcencfency  in 
the  Hospital  is  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  other  schools,  and  especially  to 
the  Cincinnati  College  ot  Medicine 
and  Surgery ;  and  the  trustees  who 
are  permitting  this  supremacy  are 
perpetuating  a  wrong — any  as- 
sumption that  they  are  just  men  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  by  some 
that  the  Miami's  clique  oecujpy  the 
position  they  do  in  the  Hospital  on 
account  of  their  possessing  more 
ability  and  learning  than  Uie  pro- 
fessors of  the  other  schools.  Well, 
if  such  be  the  fact,  we  have  been 
profoundly  ignorant  of  it,  and  we 
reel  very  sure  that  the  profession  of 
Cincinnati  would  treat  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  kind  with  ridicule. 
There  has  been  no  test  made  at  any 
time  of  their  merits  in  comparison 
with  others,  and  any  assertion  of 
the  kind  in  the  absence  of  such  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  Professor  S. 
G.  Armor,  now  of  Ijong  Island 
College  Hospital,  stated  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  that  he  said  to  Profes- 
sor Mendenhall,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, that  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege had  men  in  its  faculty  who 
would  be  a  dead  weight  in  any  col- 
lege, and  that  Professor  Menden- 
hall assented  to  it.  He  also  stated 
that  Professor  Mendenhall,  for  him- 
self, expressed  apprehensions  to 
him  of  his  ability  to  concour  with 
Professor  Marshall  for  the  chair  of 
obstetrics,  and  that  when  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Ohio  College  offered  to 
concour  with  the  faculty  of  the 
Miami  College,  the  latter  declined. 
Does  this  look  much  like  that  the 
faculty  of  the  Miami  school,  after 
having  been  backed  down  by  the 
facultv  of  the  Ohio  College  to  mea- 
sure their  strength  with  them,  were 
men  of  sui)erior  endowments  'i 
Men  of  undoubted  superiority  aw 
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not  afhiid  to  have  their  merits 
tested,  but  these  men  are.  There 
is  not  a  single  prof  €88or  of  the  Miami 
Medical  College  to-day  who  dares 
risk  his  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  by  trial  by  con- 
cour. 

The  present  construction  of  the 
staff  is  injurious  to  the  hospital  in 
that  it  diminishes  its  patronage  by 
medical  students,  and  leads  to  a 
want  of  harmony  in  its  administra- 
tion. Tlie  faculty  of  tlie  Miami 
College  advertise  in  their  announce- 
ments, that  their  monopoly  of  the 
staff  gives  their  school  superior  ad- 
vantages; and,  of  course,  if  it  be 
true,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  schools,  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  latter  therefore,  must  be 
inferior.  Such  inferences,  however, 
by  students,  will  not  cause  them 
to  patronize  the  Miami  school — re- 
linquishing the  school  that  would  be 
their  tirst  choice  if  it  were  in  iws- 
sesston  of  the  same  advantages— 
but  will  drive  them  to  other  cities 
to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
the  Hospital,  to  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal education  in  Cincinnati,  and  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the 
3Iiamis'  have  nearly  all  their  fac- 
ulty on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital, 
yet,  with  the  best  use  they  can 
make  of  it,  they  have  every  year  a 
less  number  of  students  than  either 
of  the  other  two  schools,  which 
certainly  is  not  flattering  to  them 
as  an  able  faculty. 

That  the  staff  as  constituted  is 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 

Soor  unfortunates  who  seek  the 
[ospital  for  relief  is  evident  ft'om 
the  fact  which  is  well  known  to 
the  profession  of  the  city,  that  cases 
of  wrong  diagnosis,  and  malprac- 
tice from  carelessness  and  sheer  ig- 
norance occur  so  frequently,  that, 
on  recommendation  of  the  staff,  the 
trustees  have  passed  a  rule  that 
when  a  patient  dies  the  visiting 
physician  of  the  ward  is  permitted 
to  select  whom  he  pleases  to  make 
the  post-mortem— the  pathologist 
on  duty  not  necessarily  making  it 
as  was  formerly  done.  To  save 
them  from  exposure  and  disgrace, 
the  staff  found  it  necessary  that  the 
autopsy  should  be  performed  by 


some  pliant  tool  who  would  conceal 
their  gross  errors,  and  save  them 
from  the  contempt  and  probablv 
the  punishment  they  deservetl. 
What  are  the  chances"^  for  the  sick 
poor,  for  whom  the  hospital  wa« 
erected,  under  such  circumstances  ? 
That  the  Miami  College  may  main- 
tain its  monopoly,  other  schools 
having  equal  claims  must  be  made 
to  labor  under  dlsatvantages.  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  medical  center  injur- 
ed, the  poor  unfortunate  sick  treat- 
ed by  careless  and  incompetent  *■ 
men,  and  other  gross  wrongs 
perpetrated.  We  are  creditably 
mformed  that  quite  recently,  a 
large  number  of  the  staff  wen*, 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  internes 
becoming  offended,  and  threaten- 
ing to  resign,  and  exposing  the 
numerous  cases  of  mal-practice 
that  had  come  under  their  observa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  staff  most  interested,  very 
gladly  accepted  the  terms  of  settle- ' 
ment  of  the  internes  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  calamity  to  them. 

Competent  ph5'sicians  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  autopi^ies 
of  their  patients— it  is  only  igno- 
rance that  has  anything  to  hide. 
Learning  and  talent  seek  the  light, 
for  in  the  light  they  expect  to  shine, 
and  to  their  credit  become  known. 
The  reason  for  the  action  of  the 
staff  in  having  a  rule  passed  ena- 
bling them  to  select  whom  they 
please  to  make  a  post  mortem  re- 
gardless of  the  pathologist,  that  in- 
justice may  be  done  them  in  an 
autopsy  by  a  pathologist,  is  only  a 
paltry  excuse.  What  little  chance 
there  would  be  for  anything  of 
the  kind  could  be  avoided,  by 
being  present  themselves.  Better, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  lit- 
tle risk  in  that  direction,  than  there 
should  be  no  opportunity  at  all  for 
exposure  of  gross  mal-practice  that 
would  send  the  physician  to  the 
penitentiary,  if  his  victim  had  ti 
friend  to  prosecute.  We  have  no 
reference  to  any  one  case  occuiTing 
in  the  hospital,  for  we  have  hear<l 
of  numerous  cases  that  would  be 
shocking  to  relate.    For  instance, 

*  S«e  review  of  Hospital  Report  under  "  £<j</k 
Notices." 
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it  is  reported  that  an  individual  re- 
cently died  in  the  Hospital,  who 
had  been  treated  for  peritonitis, 
autopsy  disclosing  a  strangulated 
hernia  involving  six  inches  of  in- 
testine, which  was  not  discovered 
during  life. 

**  How  long,  Oh  Lord,  how  long  ?" 
Just  80  long,  we  presume,  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Hospital  are  under 
the  impression,  that  the  interests 
of  the  Miami  College  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  interests— the  in- 
terests of  other  medical  schools, 
the  interests  of  the  Hospital  itself, 
the  interests  of  common  numanity. 

Dr.  R.  R.  McIlvaine.— We  re- 
gret to  announce  to  our  readers 
that  Dr.  R.  R.  Mcllvaine,  long  a 
resident  of  Cincinnati,  has  gone  to 
New  York,  there  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence.  We  know 
of  no  physician  who  will  be  missed 
more.  A  man  of  character,  active 
and  energetic  it  could  not  well  be 
that  he  could  depart  from  the  midst 
of  tliose  with  whom  he  {)assed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  without  his 
absence  being  strongly  felt.  The 
best  wishes  of  all  his  friends  will 
attend  him  to  his  new  home. 

In  no  one  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  is  there  more  individ- 
uality of  character  than  in  Dr.  M. 
He  has  a  cliaract«r  of  his  own.  and 
is  in  no  respect  an  imitator  of 
others.  In  the  way  of  illustrating 
liim  very  slightly  we  have  a  mind 
to  give  his  introductory  remarks  to 
his  address  on  being  elected  a  third 
time  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  It  has  been 
a  good  while  since  they  were  de- 
livered, but  they  will  still  be  enjoy- 
od.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the 
war,  when  even  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession a  vast  amount  of  sham  was 
being  carried  on,  and  when  pre- 
tense was  having  a  hey-day : 

Hn.  Pkesipext  axd  Fbllow-Mcmbkrs  of  thr 
Academy:— In  taking  tiie  chair  for  the  third 
time  tu  dischnfge  those  duties  your  partiality 
has  beenicind  enough  to  entrust  to  me,  permit 
me  to  return  you  mv  unfeigned  thanks  for  the 
honor  you  have  con^rred .  No  one  will  ascribe 
it  to  mere  affectation,  when  I  assure  you  how 
deeply  I  appreciate  the  distinction.  Unsolicited 
on  ray  part  ns  it  is,  without  hope  of  reward  on 
yours— as  1  have  no  emoluments,  political  or 
professional,  at  my  disposal— as  I  have  not  sub- 
scribed anything  to  procure  any  military  weapon  i 


for  the  Honorable  Marshal  of  this  Diatrle^  nor 
have  I  presented  the  Rev.  Cominfsiioner  oi  the 
Seoond  District  with  a  box  of  cigars  or  evea  a 
paper  of  chewing  tobacco,  I  have  nothing  to 
expect  from,  those  high  fanetioDaries,  nor  have 
the  newspapers  here  at  aiqr  time  gasetted  me 
as  having  been  telegraphed  bj  the  Hon.  Sccreo 
tarv  of  War  to  hasten  to  Washingtoti,  there  te 
wait  the  terrible  conflict  of  Antietam,  or  the 
raid  on  Gettysburg ;  nor  baa  the  Sanitary  organ- 
isation commissioned  me  inspector  of  mihtaiy 
hospitals.  East  or  West,  at  two-hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month ;  for  these  are  aelf-coa- 
stituted,  irresponsible  bodies,  whose  loyal^  b 
in  direct  ratio  to  their  appointments,  and  tfaclr 

Eatriotism  in  proportion  to  amount  of  green- 
acks  received ;  their  zeal  is  to  provide,  with 
religiooa  acrupulouaness,  for  their  own  hoose- 
holds,  so  that  they  are  beyond  reproadi  of 
having  denied  the  faith. 

In  these  fields  where  such  abundant  harvests 
have  been  gathered  by  others  of  both  famk  and 
roBTusK  you  see  my  barreness.  I  take  tar 
granted,  therefore,  your  suffrage  was  accorded, 
not  from  hope  of  advantage,  proximate  or 
remote,  bat  from  higher  and  more  disinterested 
motives. 


Removal  of  Prof.  Robsrts  Bar- 

THOLOW  from  the  StaFF  OF  THI 

Cincinnati  Hospital.— Prof.  Rob- 
erts Bartholow  was  removed  iVom 
the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Hoepital. 
by  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  Wednesday  evening, 
September  7,  for  writing  the  arti- 
cle published    in    the  September 
number  of  the  Medical  Reperto- 
ry, entitled  '*  Brain  Tumors  and 
Facial  Paralysis— Some  Cincin- 
nati Hospital  Reports,"  criticis- 
ing a  couple  of  clinical  lectures  of 
Dr.  C.  G.  Comegys,  published  Julv 
9tli  and  16th,  in  tlie  Philadelphia 
Med,  and  Surg.  Reporter,  and  also  a 
published  lectureof  Dr.  J.  F.  White. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  re- 
moval, Prof.   Bartholow  had  had 
but  a  nominal  connection  with  the 
staff,  in  consequence  of  a  rule  pass- 
ed by  the  trustees,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  8taff,that  the  phy- 
sician of  a  ward  in  which  a  pa- 
tient had  died,  might  choose  who- 
ever he  pleased  to  make  the  post 
mortem  without  reference  totlie 
pathologist  who  mi^ht  be  on  duty 
at  the  time.     As  me  very  largr 
proportion  of  the  staff,  as  our  read- 
ers are  aware,  is  made  up  of  the 
Miami  faculty  and  their  sympathi- 
zers, it  was  not  pleasant  that  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  rival  school  should  be- 
come cognizant  of  their  disgrace- 
ful mistakes  in  diagnosis,  for  there 
has  been  some  very  horrid  ones 
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made,  and  SO,  by  their  advice,  Prof,  hospital  staff  by  public  concour; 

B.  had  been  put  upon  the  retired  ana  previous  to  his  removal,  when 

list.    Even  the  nominal  connection  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 

is  now  severed.  staff  by  the  trustees,  (it  is  strange 

Without  passing  any  opinion  up-  they  should  seek  the  advise  of  a  set 

on  the  merits  of  the  criticisms  of  of  men  anxious  to  retain  their  pla- 

Prof.  Bartholow  for  which  he  has  ces,  in  preference  to  that  of  disin- 

been  removed  by  the  trustees,  we  terested  parties)  he  was  the  only 

will  remarlc,  however,  that  we  do  one  who  voted  in  favor  of  it — the 

not  believe  that  the  profession  will  only  one,  who  did  not  fear  to  have 

sustain  the  staff  in  using  their  in-  his  qualifications  tested  by  a  public 

fiuence  to  bring  it  about.    It  has  a  trial. 

cowardly  appearance,  an  appear-  

ance  of  an  appeal  to  a  sort  of  brute  Influences  at   Work   in   the 

force  to  accomplish  that  which  m-  Hospital.— We  copy  the  following 

teUectual  feebfeness  was  unable  to  from  an  article  in  the  newspapers, 

do.     Drs.   Comegys   and  White's  which  shows  the  influences  at  work 

lectures,  by  their  publishing  them,  j^  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.    It  will 

had  been  removed  as  it  were  from  ^^  perceived  that   the  dominant 

the  hospital,  and  been  cast  into  p^^ty  in  the  staff  and  trustees  have 

the  general  public  literature,  and  ^  nice  little  family  arrangement. 

Prof.  B.  had  as  much  ri^t  to  criti-  ^nd  have  gotten  to  think,  af  shown 

cise  them  as  wiy  one.    "Those  gen-  |,y  ^y^^^j,  actions,  tiiat  the  Hospital 

tlemen  should  be  able  to  defend  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  the 

their  published  utterances  without  public 

aid,  and  we  understand  that  Dr.  „^.*                ^           ,,      ,  .v  . 

r*^Ji>^r^^t,  o.^^^^^a  K..»<.i,.<«.»  «  i««^^  To  have  an  accurate  conception  of  the  in- 

Comegys  proposes  breaking  a  lance  fl^^^^  ^^  work  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  it 

with  niS  assailant.  is  only  neoeaaary  to  examine  the  composition 

Professor     Bartholow     had      no  of  the  Board  and  the  staff.  By  long  and  ingeni- 

notice  given  him  of  the  intention  ?"  !S2*S*.i'!S*J?^?on'JlLn„?^^^^ 

^^  «■¥%»  4-^.-.»4-o.o,a  4.^  «^«»^,.<>  v.t*»    ««/!  succeeded  in  secimng  a  controlling  influence  in 

01  the  trustees  to  remove  him,  and  ^^  Board,     a  mere  sUtement  of  facts  will 

therefore    had    no    opportunity    to  show  this  without  further  argument : 

state  his  case  or  make  any  defense.  '\^\  J?^?  d*^**»  *  *"»*«?  ®l.***t„"*'^* 

His  enemies  only  were  heard  who  SL^f^Li^^^rSar  Si^A  .fiJ^^^f 

exacted    upon  him  the  extreme  theHospiui. 

penalty.  **  Dr.  C.  G.  Ck>megys  on  the  staff;  Dr.  David 

Prof;   Bartholow    is    a  physician  Judkins^hispartner  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Of    acknowledged  .leamfni     and  jo^^^^S  f^^X  ^^J^El'^oi  fh'i 

ability.     In  comparison  to  him  not  Board  of  Trustees. 

a  few  of  his  enemies  who  were  his  **  ^^  Comegvs  and  Murphy  on  the  staff;  Mr 

colleagues  on  the  staff  are  the  mer-  »•  p.  Brannan,  spedal  frtend,  on  the  Board." 

est  smatterers.    He  has  contribut-  On  account  of  the  exposure  of 

ed  largely  to  the  medical  literature  many  cases   of  wrong  diagnoses 

of  the  country,  and  his  writings  which  have  been  made  by  the  jpre- 

are  regarded  of  the  highest  order  gent  members  of  the  staff,  ana  the 

of  ability.    We  think  the  trustees  frightfUl  cases  of  malpractice  which 

have  done  an  unwise  thing  in  re-  followed,  we  understand  the  inter- 

lieving  him  from  duty,  for  the  pro-  nes  have  been  forbidden  to  write 

tection  of  a  lot  of  pretenders  from  out  the  histories  of  cases   under 

merited  contempt,  who  were  glad  treatment — action  unprecedented 

of  a  pretext  to  make  use  of  to  rid  in  any  hospital  we  ever  heard  of. 

themselves  of  him.*  But  anything  can  be  done  under 

We  will  here  mention  that  Prof,  the  present  family  arrangement. 

Bartholow  has  all  along  been  in  

favor  of  selecting  the  members  of  PrizeEssay.— The  prize  of  $100 
gold  offered  in  Newlork,  by  the 

*  We  are  makins  no  allusion  to  his  criticism  Americah  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  for 

in  last  number  of  the  RspcitTOftT.    We  are  not  the  best  essav  On  the  Morbi  J  Anat- 

aware  that  Dr.  Comegys  made  any  special  effort  z-  ^i^     plopontfl    was  awarded 

for  the  discharge,  wWle  we  wcow  numbers  of  Omy  OI  tne  1  laccnta,  was  awaraecj 

the  Miami  Facmty  did.  to  the  paper  bearing  the  motto, 
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^^veniet  tempus  quo  ista  quae  nunc 
latent  in  lucem  dies  extrahet  et  long- 
ioria  alvi  diligentia,^^  On  breaking 
the  seal  of  the  accompanying  en- 
velope, it  was  found  adjudged  to 
J  AS.  T.  Whittaker,  M.  D.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

A  Question  of  Priorty.— We 
observe  in  the  July  No.  of  The 
Practitioner,  London,  a  paper  of 
Dr.  Bartholow  of  this  city,  entitled 
''  Note  on  Atropla  and  its  Physio- 
logical Antagonists,"  in  which  he 
claims  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
the  physiological  antagonism  of 
atropia  and  physostigma.  In  sup- 
port of  this  claim,  he  submits  an 
extract,  which  includes  his  investi- 
gations on  the  subject,  from  his 
American  Medical  Association 
Prize  Essay  on  Atropia.  In  a  pa- 
per in  the  February  No.  of  The 
Practitioner  (1870,)  Prof.  Thos.  R. 
Eraser,  of  the  Universitjr  of  Edin- 
burgh, announces  this  discovery  as 
recently  made  by  himself.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  Yrom  Dr.  Bartho- 
low's  "  Note  "  that  Dr.  Fraser  had 
'  been  anticipated  more  than  a  year. 
We  understand  that  Prof.  Fraser, 
in  a  private  note  to  Dr.  Bartholow, 
written  when  the  Journal  contain- 
ing the  latter's  paper  reached  him, 
admitted  that  he  nad  been  antici- 
pated, and  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Dr.  Bartholow's  paper,  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  not  having  readied 
Edinburgli  since  1857. 

Drugs. — We  have  before  made 
mention  of  the  dru^s  and  medicines 
prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Gordon,  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  the  Repertory,  but  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a  practical  drug- 
gist, and  gives  his  business  his  per- 
sonal attention.  His  goods  can  al- 
ways be  relied  Mpon  as  being  what 
they  are  represented;  and  his 
prices  are  reasonable.  Most  of  the 
pharmiicoutical  preparations  he 
manufactures  himself,  employing 
the  best  material  and  the  most 
scrupulous  .exactness. 

Orders  from  a  distance  can  be 
sent  to  him  by  mail,  and  they  will 


receive  the  same  attention  as  if  tlie 
party  was  present,  and  the  parcels 
returned  by  express,  or  through 
the  mail,  if  of  a  kind  to  permit. 

Pamphlets  Receivkd. — Transac- 
tions of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society.  1870.  Pp.  163.  8vo.  From 
the  Secretary,  G.  V.  Woolen,  M. 
D.,  Indianapolis. 

The  book  before  us  contains  the 
Address  of  the  President.  Dr.  Geo. 
Sutton,  of  Aurora;  on  Puerperal 
Hemorrhage,  by  6.  W.  Mears,  In- 
dianapolis; Utility  of  Ergot  inFa- 
cilitatinur  Labor,  by  E.  MendenhalL 
Zionsville  ;  Psychical  Influence 
upon  the  Organization  of  Struc- 
tures, by  F.  JT  Van  Vorhies,  Stock- 
well*  deduction  of  Dislocation  of 
the  Hip—Principles  of  the  Flexion 
Method,  by  R.  E.  Ha  ugh  ton,  Rich- 
mond ;  Syphilis :  its  Pathology  and 
Treatment,  by  G.  V.  Woolen,  In- 
dianapolis ;  Disea8Q3  of  the  Skull-> 
Four  Operations  for  Kemoval,  bv 
Wilson  Hobbs,  Carthage ;  Purulent 
Aural  Catarrh,  Indianapolis ;  Path- 
ognomonic Signs  of  Nephritis,  by 
J.  A.  Comingor,  Indianapolis. 

The  last  paper  by  Dr.  Comingor 
is  exceedinmy  brief  and  to  be  com- 
mended. Tliere  is  no  use  of  writ- 
ing a  long  essay  when  one  can  only 
repeat  what  is  already  well  known. 
Here  is  the  Report,  which  we  copy 
in  full : 

"Your  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  *  Pathognomonic 
Signs  of  Nephritis.'  have  careftilly 
investigated  that  subject,  an(l 
would  respectfully  report  that  your 
committee  is  acquainted  with  no 
pathognomonic  signs  of  the  diseasie 
that  are  not  contained  in  text- 
books treating  upon  this  subject; 
hence  it  Is  deemed  inexpedient  to 
consume  the  time  of  this  Societv. 
or  encumber  the  transactions  witli 
knowledge  that  every  physician^ 
library  should  contain." 

Report  on  Vaccination  to  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Societu.  By  Wm.B. 
Davis,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Pp. 
36.    8vo. 

A  portion  of  this  Report  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Repertory. 

Annual  Announcement  of  e/it 
Woman's  Hospital  Medical  Collect 
of  Chicago,  IlL    Session  of  1870-il 
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A  POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGICAL  FALLACY. 

By  C.  n.  Spilman,  M.  D.,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

To  the  medical  philosopher  whose  physiological  creed  rests 
on  deductions  from  the  observation  of  nature  in  her  living 
aspects,  the  physical  idea  of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  as  applied 
to  vital  phenomena,  seems  delusive  and  unphilosophical. 

There  are  a  class  of  medical  philosophers  who  admit,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle ;  also,  that  there  ar& 
appertaining  to  this  principle  certain  forces,  sui  generis,  which< 
interrupt  the  play  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  preside  over  the 
various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life ;  and  yet,  when  they/ 
come  to  interpret  the  tnodus  operandi  of  vital  phenomena,  whether 
healthy  or  morbid,  bring  to  the  solution  demonstrations  drawn 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  refer  all  the  changes, 
whether  in  function  or  strncture,  to  the  operation  of  physical 
laws. 

The  current  literature  of  our  profession  is  encumbered  with  a 
number  of  phrases  with  which  the  philosophy  of  life  has  no  con- 
ceivable connection. 

Physiologists  will  never  learn  to  reason  philosophically,  nor 
entertain  rational  views  of  diseases  and  their  therapeutical  rela- 
tionships, until  thev  have  distinctly  recognized  the  important 
fact  that  the  orgffiic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  respectively,  in 
their  varied  phenomena,  obey  laws  not  only  essentially  different,, 
but  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature. 

Underlying,  the  error  into  which  physical  philosophers  have 
fallen  respecting  the  philosophy  of  nutrition,  secretion  and 
excretion,  is  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the  anatomical,  char- 
32— Vol.  III. 
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acter  and  vital  endowments  of  the  capillary  circulating  system — 
the  instruments  of  vital  action.  The  fallacy  is  very  intelligibly 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  distinguished  Liebig^ 
in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry :  "  The  permeability  to  fluids 
and  gases  is  a  mechanical  property  common  to  all  animal  tissues, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  living  as  in  the  dead 
tissue."  Also  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology, thus :  **  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  the  absorption  of 
nutritious  fluid  is  probably  due  to  the  physical  power  of  endos- 
mose ;  and  the  interchange  of  gaseous  ingredients  between  the  air 
and  the  blood  in  the  act  of  respiration,  to  the  transmitting  power 
which  all  membranes  possess."  Permeability  to  gases,  transuda- 
tion of  fluids,  filtration,  percolation,  inward  impulsion,  outward 
impulsion,  endosrmosc  and  exosmose,  are  phrases  employed  by 
recent  physiologists  to  represent  the  various  processes  of  absorp- 
tion, nutrition,  secretion  and  excretion ;  nor  do  we  object  to 
these  phrases,  provided  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respec- 
tively refer  are  rightly  understood ;  but  they  are  usually  predicated 
on  a  purely  physical  view  of  the  philosophy  of  life ;  and  it  will  be 
our  object  in  the  present  essay  to  show  that  the  physical  interpre- 
tation of  these  phenomena  has  no  foundation  in  organic  nature. 

The  distinguished  French  physiologist,  Bichat,  has  left  on 
record  the  following  sentiment,  which  is  eminently  just  and 
sound,  and  affords  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
enlightened  philosophers,  whose  physiological  creed  rests  on 
deductions  from  observations  of  living  nature,  and  not  the  dead 
anatomy  of  the  solids  and  fluid  of  the  body: 

*'  Physiologists  would  have  made  a  much  greater  progress,  if 
all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the  notions  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  they  are  termed.  But 
these  sciences  are  not  accessory;  they  are  wholly  strangers  U» 
physiology,  and  should  be  banished  from  it  wholly.  To  say  that 
physiology  is  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a 
very  absurd  idea  of  it.  As  well  might  we  si||^that  astronomy  is 
the  physiology  of  the  stars." 

In  all  living  organic  beings  the  vital  forces  hold  undispute^l 
empire,  and  the  physical  forces  are  held  in  abeyance.  Whilst 
dead  inorganic  matter  is  the  subject  of  physical  action,  and  obeys 
physical  laws,  every  living  organic  being,  in  the  perpetual  change?? 
it  undergoes,  and  the  diversified  phenomena  it  presents,  whether 
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healthy  or  morbid,  in  every  part  and  tissue  of  the  organism,  is 
the  subject  of  vital  action,  and  obeys  vital  laws.  The  different 
elements  of  the  vital  principle,  which  have  been  variously  term- 
ed by  physiologists,  forces,  properties,  powers,  attributes,  ai'e 
implanted  in  every  tissue,  and  preside  over  every  function  of 
organic  life.  These  proj)erties  are  co-existent  with  the  organic 
being,  and  are  the  constitutional  cause  of  nutrition,  growth,  and 
development,  from  tlie  germ  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  vital 
principle.  Tlie  reference  therefore  of  vital  phenomena  to  phys- 
ical laws,  to  f>ay  the  least,  is  unphilosophical,  and  irreconcilable 
with  the  whv>le  economy  of  organic  nalture.  Such  hypothesis 
betrays  an  ignorance  either  of  the  anatomical  medium  through 
which  the  phenomena  are  elicited,  or  the  natural  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  vital  forces  and  their  appropriate  stimuli. 

In  the  constitution  of  man,  says  a  distinguished  physiolgist, 
all  vital  agents,  whether  external  or  internal,  physical  or  moral, 
natural,  morbific  or  remedial,  produce  their  impressions  on  the 
vital  property,  irritability.  This  is  sometimes  by  direct  action  of 
the  agent,  but  often  by  indirect  action,  through  the  nen'ous 
power.  The  blood,  the  food,  and  the  bile  are  respectively  the  di- 
rect stimuli  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines.  Doubtless,  however,  in  addition  to  this  direct  action, 
the  impressions  made  by  these  natural  agents  are  transmitted 
through  sympathetic  sensibility  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centers,  and 
thence  reflected  upon  the  muscles  of  these  organs,  by  which 
their  harmony  is  secured,  and  their  actions  maintained  in 
equiliMo. 

Reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  however,  in  those  phenom- 
ena elicited  by  natural  agents,  which  relate  only  to  the  normal 
state  of  the  organic  functions,  is  not  so  strongly  pronounced  as 
that  excited  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  latter  act 
with  so  much  intensity  as  to  disturb  the  natural  rhythm  of  the 
organic  functions,  and  afford  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  the 
law  of  reflex  action. 

To  the  patient,  attentive  student  of  nature  the  phenomena 
which  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  as  the  ordinary  mode 
in  which  both  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  upon  the 
vital  economy,  are  so  varied,  and  the  objections  to  that  which 
ascribes  their  action  to  absorption  so  overwhelming,  that  it 
would  seem  needless  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument    to 
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establish  the  one  or  refute  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  hamiliating 
fact,  that  much  of  our  current  medical  literature  is  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  an  infusion  of  physical  ideas ;  the  vital  principle  vir- 
tually ignored,  and  the  human  organism,  by  one  set  of  philoso- 
phers, constructed  into  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  by  another, 
into  a  hydraulic  machine.  In  either  case  physical  laws  are 
invoked  to  interpret  the  resulting  phenomena. 

The  most  lucid,  philosophical  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the 
vital  functions,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  vital 
forces  and  their  appropriate  stimuli,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Drs.  Wilson  Philip  and  Martyn  Paine,  to  whose  profound 
researches  and  experimental  observations  we  are  indebted  for 
many  practical  suggestions.  Take  the  following  synoptical  \'iew 
of  the  latter  distinguished  author,  relative  to  the  anatomical 
medium  through  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  elicited. 

The  exact  anatomical  structure  of  the  instruments  which  are 
subservient  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  will 
probably  never  be  brought  within  the  cognisance  of  sense.     The 
most  powerful  lens  has  been  invoked  in  aid  of  the  investigation, 
but  has  proven   delusive.    We  say  delusive,   because   of  the 
contradictory  results  of  those  who  have  gone  deepest  into  the 
recesses  of  organization.     Our  only  unerring  guide  beyond  this 
are  the  facts  which  the  vital  phenomena  supply.    These  facts  are 
intelligible  and  luminous.    By  just  such  facts,  Hippocrates,  and 
the  earlier  medical  philosophers,  who  were  faithful  students  of 
nature,  without  the  light  reflected  ftom  dissections,  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  organism,  at 
which  we  are   sometimes  amazed ;   and  absolutely  entertained 
more  rational  views  of  the  philosophy  of  life  than  many  enlight- 
ened physiologist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  living  phenomena  clearly  point  to  a  special  modification 
of  the  vital  propeities,  and  an  appropriate  anatomical  medium 
for  every  function  of  the  body. 

The  various  processes  of  life  are  carried  on  in  the  minute  struc- 
tures— ^the  terminal  series  of  exteme  arterial  capillaries,  endow- 
ed in  a  pre-eminent  degree  with  the  vital  forces,  so  exceedingly 
minute,  that  their  exact  mechanism  is  not  demonstrable  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  powerful  lens,  yet  so  unvarying  and  uniform  in 
their  vital  results,  in  every  part,  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt,  in 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  observer,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
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anatomical  medium,  and  the  character  of  the  instraments  through 
which  the  phenomena  are  produced. 

The  arterial  capillary  system  is  manifestly  provided  with  three 
terminal  series ;  two  of  which  consist  in  lateral  projections,  and 
are  destined  re8i>ectively  for  nutrition  and  secretion.  The  third 
coincides  with  the  venous  capillaries,  and  forms  the  connecting 
medium  between  the  two  systems  of  circulation. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip,  to  determine  the 
laws  of  the  vital  functions,  show  conclusively  that  these 
extreme  capillary  vessels  possess  a  vital  power  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  independently  of  the  propelling  power  of  the 
heart. 

Through  these  terminal  vessels,  in  which  the  vital  powers  are 
implanted,  and  over  which  they  preside,  the  various  processes 
of  life  are  carried  on.  They  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
elective  power,  according  to  the  functions  which  each  part  is 
destined  respectivel}'  to  perform,  doubtless  determined  by  a 
special  modification  of  the  forces  of  life.  This  is  evinced  alike 
by  the  various  phenomena  of  absorption,  nuti'ition,  distribution, 
appropriation,  vital  decomposition,  and  elimination.  Hence  is 
elected  and  deposited,  by  this  terminating  series  of  vessels,  in 
one  part  osseous  matter,  in  anotlier  tendon,  another  muscle, 
another  nerve,  etc ;  and  in  each  case  eliminated  from  the  pabulum 
vilas  the  precise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
each  particular  compound  throughout  the  body,  in  such  exact  pro- 
portions and  combinations,  as  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the 
identity  of  each  species.  Hence  also  are  secreted,  through  this 
wonderful  mechanism,  saliva  from  the  gland  of  the  mouth — gas- 
tric juice  from  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach — pancreatic  fluid 
from  the  pancreas — bile  from  the  liver — urine  from  the  kidneys — 
perspirable  matter  from  the  skin ;  and  all  this  diversity  of 
products,  and  endless  variety  of  combinations,  derived  from  one 
homogeneous  fluid.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  such  a  variety  of 
products,  so  widely  diflerent  in  their  sensible  and  chemical 
qualities,  should  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  physical 
process  of  filtration.  They  relate  to  phenomena  which  must 
forever  remain  an  unfathomable  mystery,  without  referring  them 
to  a  highly  vital  process — phenomena  in  which  ph3'sical,  if  at  all 
concerned,  are  completely  subordinated  to  vital  laws.  Perverted 
physiology  becomes  pathology ;  and  hence  our  inquiry  is  one  of 
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immeDse  practical  importance,  and  reaches  far  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  medicine. 

If  the  views  we  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  in  regard  to 
the  vital  endowments  of  the  economv,  be  founded  in  trath.  there  is 
inherent  in  every  tactile  surface  of  the  body  an  elective  power, 
which  admits  vital  agents  that  bear  to  it  a  natural  relation,  and 
excludes  such  as  are  noxious;  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  life 
and  phenomena  of  disease  stand  opposed  to  the  physical  idea  of 
endosmose  and  exosmosc. 

How  often  within  the  last  twelve  months,  in  running  over  the 
current  literature  of  the  profession,  have  we  met  with  such 
expression  as  the  following,  "  such  disease  depends  upon  a  blood 
poison."  Now  the  reference,  if  at  all  significant,  implies  that 
the  admixture  of  poison  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  seminal 
principle  of  the  disease  in  question.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
impossible.  The  organism  is  too  strongly  garrisoned  for  any 
noxious  agent  to  pass  its  well  guarded  portals,  so  long  as  the 
vital  forces  retain  their  integrity.  It  is  only  by  producing  a 
morbid  alteration  in  these  forces,  so  as  to  change  their  relation 
to  the  agent,  that  it  can-  gain  an  entrance.  Hence  disease  abso- 
lutely' exists  before  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  the  latter  is 
a  contingent  result  of  the  former.  The  hypothesis  therefore 
that  disease  is  either  produced  or  cured  through  Ihe  blood  is 
a  sophism— *false  in  theory,  and  mischievous  in  practice. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  physical  philosophy  of  life,  and  theory 
of  disease,  we  commend  the  following  classic  sentiment,  which  is 
as  sound  as  its  source  is  distinguished. 

"  Medicina  neque  agit  in  cadaver^  neque  repvgnante  naiura  aliquitl 
prqficit,^^ 

It  is  from  an  utter  disregard  of  this  important  principle  in 
physiology  that  our  science  has  been  encumbered  with  so  many 
chemical  and  mechanical  theories.  Emanating,  as  they  mani- 
festly do,  from  men  whose  habits  of  thought  and  research  havj* 
been  moulded  in  other  departments  of  learning,  and  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature,  such 
theories  rest  on  a  fallacious  and  shallow  conception  of  the  laws, 
of  life. 

The  doctrine  which  attributes  disease  to  a  contamination  ol 
the  blood  as  the  primordial  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sympa- 
thies, we  cannot  embrace,  because  it  has  never  been  demonstrated. 
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and  becaase  it  stands  opposed  to  the  well  known  laws  which 
govern  the  vital  economy. 

If  we  desire  to  see  the  reign  of  a  just  and  sound  philosophy 
extending  its  healthful  influence  over  the  science  of  medicine,  we 
must  renounce  a  doctrine  which  is  not  founded  on  sound  obser- 
vation, and  which  must  necessarily  exert  a  dangerous  tendency 
on  the  practice  of  our  art. 


EMACIATION  AS  IT  OCCURS  IN  PHTHISIS. 


By  A.  P.  DuTCHBR,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  O. 
I. — A  Prominent  Symptom  op  the  Malady. 

Of  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
there  is  none  so  prominently  and  distinctly  marked  as  emaciation. 
How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  we  see  an  individual  gradually  lose 
flesh,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  when  suddenly 
other  symptoms  of  phthisis  will  appear  so  pronounced,  that 
none  need  doubt  the  nature  of  the  disease.  A  careful  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  nearly  every  case  of  this  disorder  will  show 
that,  from  the  very  commencement,  there  was  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  fle»h  and  weight.  It  is  true,  phthisical  persons  often 
emaciate  rapidly  from  adverse  circumstances,  especially  where 
the  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  yet  by  improved  circum- 
stances, such  as  leaving  an  unhealthy  occupation,  removing  to  a 
better  climate,  abandoning  a  vicious  habit,  and  improvement  in 
diet,  it  may  pass  away,  and  the  patient  once  more  regains  his 
normal  weight  But,  as  a  general  thing,  emaciation  is  so  con- 
stant an  attendant  upon  this  disorder,  that  I  always  expect  to 
find  it  in  every  case.  And  as  the  malady  passes  to  a  final  ter- 
mination, it  usually  increases  until  it  reaches  a  very  extreme 
degree.  Indeed,  there  is  no  disease  in  which  it  is.  so  great  as 
this. 

The  wasting  process  appears  to  be  the  most  strongly  marked 
in  tlie  adipose  cellular  membrane  and  muscular*  tiissues;  indeed, 
every  part  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  emaciated,  excepting  the 
liver  and  heart,  and  these  are  found  commonly  much  smaller 
than  natural.  The  brain,  nerves,  genital  organs,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, and  glands,  although  they  exhibit  no  very  marked  signs  of 
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emaciation,  yet,  if  carefully  weighed,  they  will  grenerally  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  normal  standard.  The  blood  vessels  nsuallv 
appear  smaller,  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  their  having  been 
accustomed  to  carry  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  wasting  nature  of  the  disorder,  for  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstiated  that  the  blood  also  participates  in  the  general  ema- 
ciation, and  its  quantity  is  very  much  less  than  that  in  health. 

The  emaciation,  however,  from  phthisis  is  not  only  a  diminu- 
tion of  all  the  fluid,  of  the  body,  but  an  actual  loss  of  structure, 
by  which  its  weight  is  reduced,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  when 
it  reaches  its  extreme  degree,  death  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
moment.  The  utmost  reduction  in  weight  which  an  adult  body 
is  capable  of  enduring,  may  be  placed  at  sixty  pounds.  When  it 
reaches  this  point  the  light  of  life  flickers  very  feehly  in  its 
torch ;  the  slightest  breath  may  extinguish  it  forever. 

11. — Emaciation  not  always  a  Progressive  Symptom  op  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis. 

In  some  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  this  malady,  individuals 
will  occasionally  hold  their  flesh  until  almost  the  last.  Then 
again,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they  will  for  a  time  lose  it 
very  rapidly,  and  regain  it  almost  as  soon.  This  was  the  ease 
'With  a  patient  of  mine,  whom  I  had  under  my  care  •some  years 

nnce.     She  was  a  Mrs.  A ,  aged  thirty-six  years.     Had  been 

married  ten  years ;  the  mother  of  three  children.  At  the  tune 
she  came  under  my  care  she  had  a  considerable  cavity  in  her  left 
lung ;  the  right  lung  appeared  free  from  disease.  Her  digestion 
was  good ;  she  commonly  rested  well  at  night;  had  but  little 
hectic,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties,  which 
were  not  numerous.  In  health  her  weight  was  one  hundred  and 
tiiirty-five  pounds.  After  suffering  with  marked  symptoms  of 
phthisis  for  four  months,  she  lost  twenty  five  pounds.  In  the 
succeeding  four  months,  by  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  quinia,  iron, 
and  a  generous  diet,  she  gained  twenty-two  pounds.  In  this 
way  she  continued  to  gain  and  lose  flesh  for  more  than  two  years 
before  her  malady  proved  fatal. 

Hero  is  a  patient  of  mine,  James  Brooks,  aged  twenty-five 
years,  of  the  nervo-sanguineous  temperament ;  has  a  hereditary 
title  to  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  his  father  and  mother  havin<T  died 
with  the  disease.     He  has  had  cough  and  expectoration  for  three 
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years ;  in  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  always  the  worst.  During 
the  two  seasons  just  mentioned,  he  says  his  weight  becomes  very 
much  reduced,  while  in  summer  and  fall  it  returns  to  its  ordinary- 
standard,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  This 
spring,  he  informs  me,  that  his  weight  has  never  been  so  low 
(one  hundred  and  twenty^),  and  he  has  never  felt  so  weak.  A 
■  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  shows  tubercular  disor- 
ganization of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  with  commenc- 
ing disease  in  the  left.  His  general  symptoms  are  anything  but 
promising.  The  tubercular  diathesis  is  very  marked ;  Thomp- 
son's gingival  margin  is  very  clearly  defined  upon  the  gums 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  hectic  fever  is  quite  annoy- 
ing. Any  further  reduction  in  this  patient's  weight,  as  the 
summer  comes  on,  will  be  a  bad  omen,  as  his  weight  has  always 
Increased  during  that  season ;  it  will  mark  progress  in  the  local 
lesion,  and  the  constitutional  malady. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  tem- 
porar}*"  changes  in  the  weight  of  a  phthisical  patient  is  indicative 
of  activity  or  indolence  of  the  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs.  I 
am  free,  however,  to  admit  that  other  causes  besides  those  men- 
tioned, may  induce  emaciation,  particularly  loss  of  appetite, 
diarrhea,  and  profuse  night  perspirations.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  occasionally  seen  individuals  maintain  their  weight 
under  favorable  circumstances,  while  the  pulmonary  malady  loses 
nothing  of  its  activity.  This  was  the  case  with  a  patient  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  (ieorge  McCane.  He  was  a  telegraph  operator, 
of  a  class  of  individuals  by  the  way  very  subject  to  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis. He  suffered  with  the  disease  for  more  than  two  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  very  little  diminution  in  his 
weight,  although  post-mortem  showed  both  lungs  perfectly  dis- 
organized from  large  tubercular  excavation.  And,  what  was 
remarkable,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  sat  at  his  operating 
table  nearly  all  day,  sending  and  receiving  messages ;  his  endur- 
ance was  wonderful. 

While  phthisical  patients  sometimes  maintain  their  weight  and 
strength  until  the  very  last,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  rapidly 
they  will  occasionally  emaciate.  I  had  recently  a  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  this  in  the  case  of  Mary  B ,  who  came  to  me  with  a 

small  tubercular  cavity  in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
Previous  to  her  visiting  me  she  had  lost  fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 
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In  two  months,  under  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  quinia,  and  iroD. 
she  regained  what  she  had  lost,  and  w^e  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  her  recovery;  but  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  augmenta- 
tion of  her  pulmonary  disorder,  she  commenced  to  lose  strength, 
and  emaciated  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  in  ten  days  bhe 
was  the  merest  shadow  of  herself,  and  in  a  few  more  she  ceased 
to  breathe. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  emaciation  of  phthisis  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  anemia,  the  combined  influence  of  which  is  rardy 
met  with  in  any  other  malady ;  in  one  sense  it  may  be  regarded 
as  pathognomic  of  this.  I  refer  to  a  peculiar  expression  of  the 
countenance,  which,  when  once  seen,  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Thus  from  the  emaciation  of  the  face,  the  nose  becomes  sharp 
and  drawn ;  the  cheeks  are  prominent  and  red,  and  appear  red- 
der by  contrast  with  the  surrounding  paleness;  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye  is  of  a  shining  white,  or  with  a  shade  of  pearly  blue; 
the  checks  are  hollow;  the  lips  are  retracted  and  seem  moulded 
into  a  bitter  smile.  This  peculiar  condition  of  the  physiognomy 
belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder;  it  is  very  rarely 
seen  at  the  commencement;  and  tlien  in  suDjects  who  are 
naturally  very  spare  in  flesh. 

III. — What  IS  an  Individual's  noumal  Standard  of  Weight? 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this  question  cannot  be 
positivel}'  answered,  but  we  think  we  have  a  rule  which  should 
govern  in  the  case;  one  that  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  par- 
poses,  namel}',  "  That  the  physiological  weight  is  regulated  by 
the  height  of  the  individual."  Dr.  H  utchinson  originated  this  rule, 
and,  according  to  his  observation,  a  person  that  is  five  feet  high 
should  weigh  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  one  five  feet  four 
inches,  a  iiuudred  and  forty  pounds;  at  five  feet  eight  inches,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  and  at  six  feet,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds ;  thus  calculating  an  addition  of  about  five  pounds  weight 
for  every  additional  inch  in  height. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  Dr.  Lawson,  "to  make  a  rule 
so  mechanical  as  the  above  applicable  to  the  varying  state  of  the 
human  organization,  and  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
when  the  changes  are  often  so  very  slight;  but  in  the  absence 
of  more  positive  data,  it  will  be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
means  which  come  within  the  range  of  possibility,  or  which  are 
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capable,  even  with  considerable  yariation,  of  general  application. 
In  summing  up  the  subject,  Dr.  Hutchinson  states  a  more  gen- 
eral rule,  which  is  of  especial  and  easy  application,  and  may  be 
made  available,  when  the  patient's  weight  has  not  been  previouh' 
known.  In  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  healthy 
males  he  found  the  average  weight  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds ;  while  in  seven  hundred  and  ten  cases  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, it  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  in  males, 
and  one  hundred  and  four  in  females.  These  facts  are  more  im- 
portant in  their  general  than  special  application,  for  while  they 
clearly  indicate  the  progessive  diminution  of  weight  in  tuber- 
culosis, each  case,  nevertheless,  must  rest  on  its  own  peculiari- 
ties."* 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Hutchinson*s  rule,  says ; 
"This  calculation  you  will  find  suflSciently  near  the  fact  lor 
ordinary  purposes.  There  are  remarkable  exceptions,  however, 
to  any  general  law  in  reference  to  such  standards ;  great  devia- 
tions in  this  respect  are  consistent  with  health.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  is  that  of  Smith,  the  pedestrian,  who  at  the  age 
of  about  forty,  with  a  height  of  five  feet  h\e  inches,  weighs  only, 
one  hundred  and  two  pounds,  instead  cf  the  average  of  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  as  registered  by  Dr.  Hutchinson.  Nevertheless 
Smith  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  healthy,  energetic 
man.  His  stride  is  four  feet  two  inches  to  four  feet  four  inches, 
and  he  has  been  known  to  walk  twenty  miles  in  two  minutes  less 
than  three  hours. 

**  The  circumstance  of  most  importance  in  applying  the  ques- 
tion of  weight  to  diagnosis,  is  not  tlie  absolute  weight,  but  the 
detection  of  any  change  which  may  be  in  progress.  With  this 
view,  you  should  always  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  greatest 
known  weight  of  a  patient ;  for  no  single  fact  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  the  setting  in  of  phthisis  than  a  marked  reduction 
in  this  respect.  The  common,  and  in  many  cases  stealthy, 
approach  of  consumption,  among  the  inmates  of  prisons,  is  often 
first  detected  by  a  progressive  diminution  of  weight,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  improved  and  regular  diet."f 

In  determining  emaciation  as  a  symptom  of  pulmonary  t  iber- 
culosis,  we  must  not  trust  to  the  patient's  statement  on  the  sub- 

*  Lawson's  Phthisis  Puhnonalis,  page  331 . 

f  Thompson's  Lectures  od  Consunption,  page  167. 
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ject.  We  should  examine  the  body,  especially  the  arms,  and  see 
if  the  skin  is  more  loose  than  it  should  be,  or  trust  to  a  pair  of 
accurate  scales.  If  you  wish  to  be  very  particular,  you  should 
have  your  patient  weighed  very  early  in  the  morning,  before 
breakfast ;  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  that  we 
usually  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  more  at 
eleven  p.  m.  than  eight  a.  m.  He  truly  remarks,  "  tliat  the  weight 
of  the  body  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food  and  excretions 
contained  within  the  body,  of  the  fluids  in  the  circulation  and 
in  the  tissues,  of  the  more  solid  of  the  soft  tissues,  and  lastly  of 
the  heavy  and  comparatively  unchangeable  bones.  Hence  vari- 
ation in  any  of  these  numerous  sources  will  influence  the  total 
weight  of  the  body.  The  error  due  to  the  food  and  excretions 
may  be  almost  removed  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  body  before 
breakfast,  and  after  feces  and  urine  have  been  passed ;  but  this 
cannot  be  effected  at  any  other  period  of  the  day."* 

Where  my  tubercular  patients  are  able  to  be  up  and  go  out,  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  have  them  weighed  every  flfbecn  days.  In  this 
way  I  can  determine  with  considerable  certainty  whether  the 
disease  is  progressing  or  receding.  When,  in  spite  of  judicious 
treatment,  the  individual  continues  to  emaciate,  we  regai*d  the 
prognosis  unfavorable;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient 
regains  his  strength  and  flesh,  the  prognosis  is  more  promisiug. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  with  some,  whether  phthisical 
patients  ever  cntirel3'  regain  their  original  weight,  that  is,  that 
which  they  had  before  they  were  attacked  with  the  pulmonary 
disease.  I  have  the  history  of  three  cases,  wherein  the  indivi- 
duaPs  weight  was  somewhat  increased,  while  in  many  others  it 
never  attained  its  normal  standard. 


New  Test  for  Arsenic. — Bcttendorf  has  found  a  test  so  deli- 
cate, that  one  part  of  arsenic  in  1,000,000  parts  of  solution  may 
be  detected,  and  the  presence  of  antimony  does  not  affect  it.  To 
api)ly  this  test  the  suspected  liquid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  until  fumes  are  apparent.  Chloride  of  tin  is  then  addeil. 
and  a  basic  precipitate  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic 
as  a  metal  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  tin  is  thrown  down. 


*  Smith  on  Consumption,  page  53. 
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SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  TO  PRACTICAL  "\ 

MEDICINE.  \ 

LECTURE    INTRODUCTORY    TO    THR    COURSE    ON    PHYSIOLOGY,  MEDICAL 

COLLEGE    OF    OHIO,   OCT.    4,    1870. 

By  Prof.  Jas.  T.  Whittaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

It  was  to  Stephen  Girard,  once  on  a  time,  that  an  unfortunate 
Yankee,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  applied 
for  work  for  means  of  subsistence.  He  gave  the  poor  man  an 
axe  with  the  injunction  to  stand  upon  and  hammer  with  the  but- 
end  of  the  instrument  a  knotty  piece  of  wood.  This  he  was  to 
do  all  day,  and  from  day  to  day,  for  his  food  and  certain  extra 
compensation.  Should  he  turn  the  axe  and  cut  the  block  he 
was  to  be  immediately  discharged.  The  poor  man  was  delighted. 
It  was  easy  work  and  good  pay.  It  was  a  good  joke,  and  for 
half  an  hour  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  manfully  hammered 
away.  B3^-and-by  he  couldn't  exactly  see  the  use  of  it,  but  then 
ho  was  earning  his  daily  bread.  In  a  couple  of  hours  it  had 
begun  to  grow  monotonous,  in  four  hours  decidedly  tedious, 
and  he  was  right  glad  to  stop  for  dinner.  A  kind  of  feeling  of 
self- contempt  crept  over  him  as  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
afternoon.  Now  he  positively  could  not  see  the  use,  and  as  he 
soliloquized  in  this  wise,  this  feeling  increased  and  deepened  in 
another  hour  until  it  became  totally  insupportable.  He  flung 
the  axe  from  him  in  utter  disgust,  and  swore  to  his  employer 
that  he  could  not  and  would  not  chop  wood  unless  he  could  see 
the  chips  fly.    He  couldn't  see  the  use. 

It  were  an  unfortunate  selection  of  a  trifling  incident  in  illus- 
tration if  it  would  lead  any  one  to  imagine  that  scientific  study 
was  about  as  practical  as  hammering  on  a  log,  though  to  the 
shame  of  their  ignorance  be  it  said,  there  arc  those  who  think 
so.  It  was  only  meant  to  exhibit  that  peculiar  trait  in  Ameri- 
can character  which  calls  for  the  prospect  of  results,  and  pretty 
immediate,  too,  before  any  work  is  undertaken.  Of  all  people 
in  the  world  we  are  the  most  impatient — students  as  well  as 
mechanics  and  politicians.  Once  convince  us,  however,  by 
actual  demonstration,  that  the  result  is  even  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly none  excel  in  efibrts  at  its  attainment.  Too  often,  like 
the  man  with  the  axe,  in  our  eagerness  for  petty  results,  we  are 
apt  to  become  disgusted  with  the  terms  and  details  which  are 
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necessary  in  the  achievement  of  the  great  object  for  which  we 
engaged.  We  are  met  to- day  to  inquire  if  physiology  is  of  any 
practical  good.  What  use  has  it  been  to  practical  medicine  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  devote  a  part  of  a  whole  session  to  its 
study.  Nor  is  the  question  what  is  the  practical  benefit  of 
science  in  general.  When  we  read  the  night  news  of  Europe  in 
the  morning  paper  we  are  satisfied  of  that : 

"  How  WK  GBT  THS  NbWS. 

*' These  dispatches  have  almost  wholly  been  sent  by  a  single  cable,  fiill  one-third  of  the 
whole  to  a  single  daily  paper,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Familiar  as  we  are 
with  the  work  of  the  telegraph,  it  has  oeen  a  marvel  to  as.  To  hundreds  oX  thonsanda  of  miadi 
the  whole  process  is  and  has  been  a  deep  enigma 

**■  Here  is  a  man  sitting  in  a  darkened  room  at  Heart's  Content .  The  ocean  cable  tarmtaate!! 
here .  A  fine  wire  attached  thereto  is  made  to  surround  two  small  cores  of  soft  iron  As  the 
electric  wave,  produced  by  a  few  pieces  of  copper  and  zinc  at  Valentia,  passed  through  the  wire. 


these  cores  become  magnetic  enough  to  move  the  slightest  object.    A  looking  glasa,  half  an 

'  ~   ill  an  Inch  loot. 
On  this  tiny  glass  a  lamp  is  made  to  glare  so  that  its  light  is  reflected  on  a  tablet  on  the  wsfl. 


inch  in  diameter,  is  flx^  im  a  bar  of  iron  one-tenth  of  an  inch  square  and  half  an  li»cfa  k 


Tbeladguageof  the  cable  is  denoted  by  the  shifting  of  this  reflected  light  from  aide  to  side. 
Letter  by  letter  is  thus  expressed  in  this  flt^ing  idiom  in  atter  silence  on  the  wall.  There  is  no 
record  made  by  the  machine  except  as  the  psticnt  watcher  calls  out  to  a  comrade  the  translated 
flashes  as  they  come,  and  which  he  records.  It  seems  a  miracle  of  patience.  There  is  some- 
thing of  awe  creeps  over  us  as  we  see  the  evidence  of  a  human  touch  3,000  miles  away  swajii^ 
that  lino  of  light.    Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  accomplished." 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  as  to  the  practical  benefit  of 
science  in  general.  Still  less  is  it  the  question  what  role  does 
physiology  play  among  other  sciences,  for  the  mere  reflection 
that  the  science  oflife,  above  all  of  human  life,  must  outrank  all 
other  science,  inasmuch  as  life  Is  the  highest  boon  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  simply  what  aid  does  physiology  render  to  os 
as  physicians  in  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  disease  ?  . 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  V    The  pale  and  careworn  face 
of  a  mother  or  wife  turns  anxiously  upon  him  for  answer.     The 
physician  watches  the  rise  of  mercury  in  a  little  tube  of  glass. 
His  face  is  calm  with  the  composure  of  a  pure  intelligence. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    It  is  well ;  our  patient  is  free 
from    danger.     Silently  and  as  faithfully  the  record  has  been 
made  upon  the  graduated  scale.     The  disease  has  reached  its 
acme,  and  the  thermometer  steadily  falls.     The  flush  of  delirium 
is  past  and  danger  is  over.     The  battle  which  rages  so  fiercely 
wit}iiu  is  thus  telegraphed  to  the  eye  of  science  with  all  the  mar- 
vellous accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  electric  flash.     And  how 
•infinitely  much  farther  from  the  observer  are  the  recesses  of  the 
human  body  than  any  distance  upon  our  globe !     But  these  cases 
are  few,  says  one,  to  the  thousands  slain  in  battle.     It  is  a  great 
mistake.     The  fearful  destructiveness  of  so-called  natural  causes 
of  death  as  compjired  with  even  the  most  sanguinary  battles  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  French  army 
lost  20,240  men  by  death  in  the  field  or  as  the  result  of  their  wounds, 
and  75,000  by  epidemic  and  other  diseases  During  the  Italian 
campaign  of  but  two  months  duration,  the  French  losses  were 
3664  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  while  5000  were  felled  by 
disease.  The  comparison  in  our  own  late  war  shows  this  con- 
trast appallingly,  for  it  is  by  more  than  quadruple  fold.  The 
single  disease  consumption,  in  every-day  life,  numbers  more 
victims  than  all  wars  together. 

Strange  fact  in  poor  human  nature  that  it  will  deify  the 
butchers  of  thousands,  while  the  saviours  of  tens  of  thou^nds 
are  almost  utterly  ignored.  As  civilization  advances,  and  as 
with  it  individual  happiness  and  health  rises  above  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  these  distinctions  must  be  reversed.  Then  will 
Wunderlich,  the  simple  physician  of  Leipsic,  who  first  applied 
the  thermometer  to  disease,  and  thus  utilized  the  ph3'siology  of 
animal  temperature,  stand  infinitely  higher  in  the  social  and 
moril  scale  than  either  of  his  countrymen,  Bismarck  and  Von 
Moltke,  in  all  their  present  glory. 

It  would  be  of  course  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour 
even  to  enumerate  all  the  contributions  which  science  has  made 
to  medicine.  It  would  be  likewise  an  injustice  to  the  lives  and 
ages  of  labor  and  toil  expended  in  their  discover}^  to  pass  them 
with  simple  mention.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  the  selection  of  three  marked  contributions,  which  have 
been  more  particularly  developed  in  recent  times.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves,  too,  to  the  most  practical  considerations,  dis- 
cussing only  means  of  diagnosis  and  cure  of  disease.  The 
student  will  always  remember,  too,  that,  as  in  all  the  laws  of  life, 
there  are  many  exceptional  cases  wherein  the  remedy  recom- 
mended will  be  of  no  avail,  if  not  positively  injurious.  It  is  only 
the  charlatan  whose  remedy  never  fails.  Our  science  teaches 
us  to  discriminate. 

Among  the  wild  and  curious  projects  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  were  so  replete  with  the  cunning  devices  of  alchymical 
lore,  none  were  more  strange  and  fantastic  than  that  of  Libavius. 
It  was  the  project  of  rejuvenation.  This  he  proposed  to  effect 
by  injecting  the  blood  of  the  vigor  of  youth  into  the  decrepit 
body  of  age.  A  hundred  years  later  the  same  felicitous  thought 
occurred  to  one  Colle,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua.    Plans- 
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ible  as  the  idea  would  seem  to  have  been,  the  experiment  was 
fortunately  never  attempted.  Whether  it  wa8  that  the  vener- 
ables  feared  that  along  with  the  blood  might  be  injected  the  ideas 
of  youth,  which  are  to  this  day  so  repulsive  to  those  of  the  aged 
whose  own  youth  had  been  spent  in  vain ;  or  whether,  what  is 
more  probable,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  youth  who  was 
willing  to  loan  his  blood  and  his  brains  for  such  a  purpose,  his- 
tory deposeth  not.     The  whole  subject  fell  into  oblivion. 

In  the  3'^ear  1C56  one  Christopher  Wren,  a  mathematician  and 
architect  at  Oxford,  injected  medicines  into  the  vein  of  a  dog. 
Soon  after  he  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  little  tartar 
emetic  on  a  criminal  condemned  to  the  gallows.  Neither  dog 
nor  man  experienced  any  particular  harm,  and  he  dropped  the 
whole  affair.  How  foolish  and  how  futile  are  all  such  experi- 
ments, cried  that  same  class  of  would-be  sages  that  still  exist  to 
denounce  everything  which,  by  reason  of  lack  of  understanding 
they  can  not  comprehend,  or  by  reason  of  indolence  they  will 
not  undertake. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  the  subject  was  taken  up  hj 
the  experimental  physiologist,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  positive 
results  were  gleaned.  Lower  bled  a  dog  to  fainting  from  the  jugular 
vein.  He  then  substituted  blood  from  the  cervical  artery  of  another, 
and  continued  the  experiment  until  two  dogs  had  been  drained  to 
death,  while  the  receiver  had  remained  healthy.  It  was  then 
attempted,  in  another  experiment,  to  carry  the  blood  direcdy  over 
from  animal  to  animal,  from  artery  to  vein ;  this  failed  on  account  &f 
the  feeble  force  of  the  circulation.  The  operation  was  then  attempted 
on  man«  arid  first  in  France.  Denis  abstracted  three  ounces  of  blood 
from  an  antemic  fever  patient  who  was  afflicted  with  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  sleep,  and  replaced*  it  with  nine  ounces  from  a  lamb.  On 
the  same  day  his  patient  was  enabled  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Shortly  after  he  succeeded  in  reanimating  the  son  of  the 
Swedish  minister,  who  was  almost  moribund  with  fever  and  diarrhea. 
The  pulse  strengthened,  the  convulsions  ceased,  the  consciousness 
returned.  Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  save  his  life  in  the  end.  A  periodically  insane  servant  and 
a  hemiplegia  female  were  similarly  treated  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb. 
The  result  in  the  servant  was  doubtful — in  the  female  a  success. 
King  then  injected  sheep's  blood  into  a  lunatic  in  England  (1667) 
without  improvement  Russel,  of  Suffolk,  bled  a  ca«e  of  hydrophobia 
to  fainting,  and  then  filled  his  veins  with  the  blood  of  two  lambs: 
the  case  recovered.  Kauffmann  and  Furman,  in  Frankfort,  filled  a 
body  wrecked  with  scurvy  with  all  the  blood  of  one  lamb.  Recovery 
was  complete.  Another  ca.«?e,  a  leper,  with  like  result  In  a  case  of 
phthisis  dying  in  Italy  life  was  prolonged  several  months.  A  fever 
patient  improved,  a  third  cured,  all  by  Kiva.  Among  all  these  for- 
tunate cases,  however,  were  several  unfortunate.  Death  seemed 
either  caused  or  hastened  by  the  operation.   Whether  on  this  account, 
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or  because  the  priests  saw  their  own  power  threatened  by  this  eclipse 
of  their  miracles,  on  the  1 7th  day  ot  April,  16d8,  the  French  Parlia- 
ment put  a  veto  on  the  operation,  and  most  effectually  crushed  it  for 
the  time. 

But  there  are  principles  higher  than*  human  law.  Bulwarked 
and  hallowed  into  each  individual  of  man  is  that  greater  law  of 
nature,  self-preservation:  a  primordial  principle  which  rises 
paramount  to  all.  Its  synon3rme  is  medicine,  and  its  science 
physiology.  Whatever  ills  there  are  that  threaten  human  life, 
it  reacheth  forth  its  arm  to  avert. 

Experiments  were  renewed.  The  efficacy  of  the  operation  was 
affain  proven  upon  the  lower  animals.  One  of  those  melancholy  cases 
of  death  by  postpartum  hemorrhage  presented  itself  to  Blundell,  a 
celebrated  obstetrician  as  well  as  physiologist  Having  convinced 
himself  that  he  could  fully  reanimate  a  dog  pulseless  and  breathless 
from  hemorrhage — more,  that  he  could  sustain  its  life  without  food 
for  several  weeks  by  continued  injections,  he  made  the  experiment 
again  on  man.  In  hye  of  seven  cases  the  operation  was  a  success, 
even  when  the  patients  were  so  far  in  the  grasp  of  death  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  most  profound  theologian  to  localize  the  souL  Five  of 
these  cases  were  published  in  his  Researches  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical, London,  1824,  and  thus  was  the  operation  fixed  for  all  time. 

In  tracing  down  this  history  of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  for 
such  is  the  technical  name  of  the  operation,  it  is  claimed  that 
two  facts  are  demonstrated ;  1st,  That  every  kind  of  rationally 
conducted  experimentation,  properly  perserered  in,  may  lead  to 
results  practical  in  the  highest  degree ;  2d,  That  even  the  most 
chimerical  ideas  may  be  the  precursors  of  the  greatest  truths, 
just  as  the  perfect  fruit,  by  continued  development,  results  from 
the  intangible  and  almost  invisible  germ.  As  the  operation  of 
transfusion  has  been  used  in  illustration,  it  is  meet  that  its  pre- 
sent importance  should  be  stated.  The  last  three  numbers  of 
the  Paris  Archives  of  Physiology  contain  a  full  account  of  recent 
experiments  on  a  large  scale.  Tfie  author,  Ladislas  do  Belina, 
Professor  Agrego  at  Heidelberg,  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions: We  have  established  that  the  blood  of  one  man  injected 
into  the  veins  of  another  functionates  like  normal  blood,  and 
substitutes  it  absolntely  more ;  that  the  operation  Is  unattended 
with  any  danger  of  importance.  It  Is  then  evident  that  we  have 
in  this  procedure  a  powerful  and  snccessftd  remedy  Uliit  may  be 
employed  in  the  most  desperate  t Mes : 

In  acute  and  chronic  ansemia  this  direct  mh^iHuiion  of  Mood  seems 
the  most  logical  remfxlf.  Farther,  in  oases  where  the  mass  of  the 
blood  is  changed  by  pathologic  or  toxic  causes  which  oompromise  Uie 
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organism,  and  where  necessarily  a  modification  of  the  vital  functioos 
must  be  promptly  effected,  it  would  appear  equally  logical  to  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  healthy  blood,  and  by  it  to  ameliorate  essentially 
the  whole  mass.     At  the  head  of  the  principal  cases  where  transfusion 
should  be  performed  is  citec^  those  of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  deliv- 
ery, or   from  traumatic  or  neoplastic  causes.     Abortion,    abnormal 
placental  insertion,  insufBcient  uterine  contraction,  extensive  "rap- 
tures of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  vagina  or  vulva,  all  acci- 
dents often  terminating  in  death.     It  is  true  that  after  hemorrhage 
has  ceased  stimulants  and  tonics  may  and  do  often   save  life ;  but 
sometimes  this  hope  is  destroyed  by  the  constant  vomiting  which 
ejects  all  remedies.     Transfusion,  then,  offers  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing directly  into  the  circulation  the  vivifying  liquid  which  is  normally 
but  indirectly  furnished  by  digestion.    Enough  examples  have  been 
cited  of  immediate  success.    Transfusion  has  been  proven  a  success 
in  the  hemorrhage  after  a  surgical  operation,  in  profuse  hemoptysis, 
in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  when  the  syncope 
preceding  death  had  already  commenced.     In  oesophageal  stricture, 
m  tetanus,  in  hydrophobia,  the  normal  functions  have  been  complete- 
ly re-established.     In   these  cases  Neudorfei*  recommends  a  special 
infusion  instead  of  blood.     It  is  composed  of  albumen,  glycerine  and 
carbonate  of  soda     After  his  report  Richardson  preserved  the  life  of 
an  ape  deprived  of  every  nourishment  for  several  weeks  by  the  daily 
injection  of  this  liquid.     In  the  asphyxia  of  the  new  born,  in  two 
cases,  resuscitation  was  effected  by  injecting  into  the   umbilical  vein 
of  the  child  thirty  grains  of  the  defibrinated  blood  of  the  expelled 
placenta    After  the  happy  experience  of  Kuhne  in  animals  poisoned 
by  carbonic  oxide,  transfusion  has  been  introduced  in  cases  of  acute 
poisoning.      Eulenberg  and  Landois  (De  Transfusion  des  Blutes,  Ber- 
lin, 1866),  recommend  it  highly  in  all  those  cases  where,  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  poison,  no  antidote  can  be  employed.    By 
this  means  the  whole  mass  of  the  vitiated  blood  is  gradually  depleted, 
and  the  effects  of  the  toxic  agent  diminished  by  the  addition  of 
healthy  blood.    These  physiologists  have  proven  the  efficacy  of  this 
depletory  transfusion  by  poison mg  animals  with  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  chloroform,  ether,  opium,  morphia,  and  strychnia     When 
these  poisons  were  administered  in  non-fatsd  doses,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  abbreviating  the  period  of  intoxication  and  diminishing  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms;  in  fatal  doses  they  have  preserved  lif«* 
with  the  integrity  of  every  iiinction.     Up  to  the  present  time  but  two 
experiments  have  been  made  on  man.     These  were  cases  of  poisoning 
by  carbonic  oxide  (Badt  and  Martin  and  Uterhardt).    Both  resulted 
in  complete  success  (Die  Vergiflung  durch  Kohlendunft,  Berlin,  186t> 
Friedberg).     Against  some  other  poisons  we  possess  no  known  anti- 
dote whatever.     Liebig  has  shown  that,  in  poisoning  by  sulphuretted! 
hydrogen  gas,  the  oxygen  of  the  red  globules  is  replaced  or  substituted 
by  sulphur.    The  insoluble  sulphate  of  iron  is  formed,  whence  result** 
a  suppression  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  blood.     There  is  no 
known  remedy  to  effect  a  solution  when  this  compound  is  once  estab- 
lished.   The  same  is  true  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen.     There  arc 
cases  where  transfusion  by  diluting  the  vitiated  blood  offers  the  only 
hope.     Poisoning  bv  these  substances  are,  too,  not  so  very  rare  among 
those  engaged  in  cleaning  sewers  and  vaults.    Two  successful  cases 
are  already  reported  (Eulenberg  and  Landois).     In  chorea  and  ana?- 
mia,  gradually  produced  by  hemorrhage  or  long-continued  suppura- 
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tion,  in  diarrhea,  hydrops  of  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  oddema  of  the 
luDgs,  etc.,  transfusion  has  succeeded  after  all  ordinary  therapy  had 
failed.  Nossbaum  has  applied  it  in  one  case  of  epilepsy  with  com- 
plete success.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Brown  where  an  attack  of  puer- 
peral eclampsia  yielded  immediately  to  transfusion.  Other  cases  are 
mentioned  of  urtemic  intoxication  when  life  was  saved  even  after 
complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  amesthesia  of  the  con- 
junctiva, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  stertorous  respiration  or  none  at  all, 
trismus,  tetanic  extensioa  of  the  whole  body,  with  convulsions  of  the 
arms  and  faco.  Modern  pathology,  which  is  only  morbid  physiology, 
has  developed  another  curious  disease,  known  as  leucocythemia,  a  con- 
dition characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  Modoru  phy8iolo.<3y  has  taught  us,  too,  how  to  recognize 
it  at  once.  By  placing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  blood  extracted  oy  a 
puncture  of  the  skin,  under  the  microscope,  the  great  increase  of  the 
leucocytes  is  at  once  observed.  The  importance  of  a  differential  diag- 
nosis between  this  affection  and  simple  ansemia,  a  condition  attended 
with  similar  symptoms,  will  be  at  once  granted  on  the  information 
that  while  simple  anaemia  always  yields  to  chalybeate  treatment, 
leucocythemia  has  been  hitherto  perfectly  incurable.  For  this  disease 
Lucke,  of  Berne,  has  recommended  transfusion  on  theoretical  consi- 
derations, and  it  would  certainly  seem  logical  enough.  Practice,  the 
ministress  of  physiology,  must  try  it  and  report 

We  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  most  grave  accidents 
and  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  Life  has  been 
restored  when  not  one  single  sign  of  life  was  present.  Can 
more  be  asked  for  physiology  ?  And  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  meet  these  statements  with  the  smile  of  incredulity.  We 
may  leave  them  with  the  cavillers  of  Galileo  and  Jenner,  and 
that  host  of  detractors  of  every  innovation  with  pity  at  their 
self-conceited  wisdom,  for  they  belong  to  that  large  body  of 
which  Petrarch  long  ago  wrote  to  Boccacio,  ''  that  unaccommo- 
dating, incapable  race  of  mortals  who,  whatever  they  either  like 
not,  or  know  not,  or  can  hot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others, 
and  on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb." 

As  clearly  as  the  Divine  injunction  was  imposed  upon  the 
apostles  to  go  forth  and  spread  the  gospel,  is  it  rendered  oblig- 
atory upon  physicians  to  go  forth  and  relieve  pain.  Why  need 
we  dilate  upon  the  mission  of  medicine  in  this  regard  ?  Tl^ 
commonest  sentiment  of  humanity  calls  forth  the  exercise  of  every 
power  in  relief  of  fellow  mortal  from  the  agony  of  pain.  Next 
to  the  cure  of  disease  this  has  been  the  end  and  aim  of  medicine 
from  its  foundation  on.  Has  physiology  utilized  her  science 
here.  Disregarding,  as  too  remote  for  our  purpose,  those  direct 
contributions  of  physiology,  and  her  twin  sister,  patholog}', 
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which  have  enabled  the  phjrsician  to  combat  at  itB  origin  the 
disease,  of  which  pain  is  only  a  symptom,  omitting  any  mention, 
too,  for  the  same  reason,  of  the  whole  process  of  absorption, 
which  has  oflFered  the  only  explanation  of  the  action  of  all  reme- 
dial agents,  we  turn  our  attention  directly  to  the  means  employed 
to  secure  instantaneous,  if  only  temporary,  relief. 

What  have  been  the  practical  contributions  of  physiology  to 
the  list  of  anodynes  and  anaesthetics.  Opium  we  had  before 
physiology  was  a  science.  Ether  was  the  discovery  almost  of 
an  accident.  But  to  both  these  agents  there  was  the  serious 
objection  that  they  required  too  much  time.  Their  power  was 
undisputed  when  once  in  action.  That  great  genius  of  Scotland, 
who  embraced  physiology  among  his  universal  acquirements, 
undertook  experiments  upon  animals  with  various  volatile  ethers 
and  oils.  The  result  is  world-known.  Simpson,  as  physiolo- 
gist, has  given  us  chloroform. 

Long  ago  Orfila,  a  famous  physiological  chemist  of  France, 
made  the  observation,  deduced  from  his  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, that  opium  introduced  under  the  skin  acts  far  more  power- 
fully and  promptly  than  when  administered  by  the  mouth.  little 
thought  he  at  the  time  what  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  this  apparently  simple  statement  had  made. 

Bernard,*  by  general  concession  the  king  of  modern  physiology, 
havine  developed  to  a  science  the  whole  process  of  absorption, 
remarks :  "  1  think,  indeed,  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
that  subcutaneous  absorption,  which  has  hitherto  only  been  excep- 
tionally employed  upon  man,  ought  to  become  the  general  method  of 
administering  powerful  medicines  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity." 

There  are  two  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  hypodermic  medi- 
cation— 1,  The  discovery  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  introduc- 
ing medicines  under  the  skin  for  the  relief  of  local  pain ;  2,  The  sub- 
sequent demonstration  that  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects 
of  medicines  thus  administered  are  procured  through  the  agency  of 
the  blood,  and  that  *  localization'  of  the  injection  is  not  necessary. 
The  first  is  the  result  of  experimental,  the  second  of  scientific  physi- 
ology. Who  can  estimate  the  hours  of  aneuish  and  agony  spared  by 
this  discovery.  "  Who  that  has  suffered  trom  a  painful  local  affec- 
tion," writes  the  eminent  Sir  William  Jenner,  **  can  think  of  the 
alleviation  of  his  sufierings  which  follows  from  the  subcutaneous 
iiyections  of  an  anodyne  without  gratitude  T  Nor  is  this  alL  "  For 
derangements  of  the  cerebral-nervous  system,"  says  Hunter,  '*  we  have 
in  the  hypodermic  method,  a  means  of  treatment  far  superceding  in 
its  immeoiate  efficacy  any  other  mode  of  medication."  In  another 
place  he  remarks,  ^'  in  this  class  of  cases  (mania)  a  single  dose,  admin- 
istered beneath  the  skin,  will  at  once  break  the  neck  of  the  disease.     In 

<"  These  points  are  abstracted  from  Bartholow's  *'  Hypodermic  MedicaUon.*'    1970. 
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Erolonged  wakefulness  in  maniacal  excitement  in  those  forms  of  cere- 
ral  disturbance,  characterized  by  an  obstinate  and  persistent  refusal 
of  food  or  drink  or  medicine,  or  in  destructive  or  suicidal  tendencies, 
it  has  been  equally  useful  Certain  cases  of  delirium  tremens  yield  at 
once.  In  the  onset  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  it  has  proven  of  great- 
est benefit  In  sunstroke,  writes  Hutchinson  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  one  fourth  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  produced  almost 
instant  relief,  and  was  followed  by  rapid  recovery.  In  combination 
with  atropia  in  epilepsy,  morphia  hypodermically  has  shown,  ticcording 
to  Brown  Sequard,  results  as  important  as  unexpected.  This  remedy 
disputes  with  bromide  of  pota^ium,  for  the  first  place  in  its  ameli- 
ation  and  cure.  In  all  neuralgias,  particularly  that  obstinate  and 
racking  form  tie  doloureuXt  instantaneous  and  sometimes  permament 
relief  is  experienced.  The  greatest  triumphs  of  the  hypodermic  method 
have  been  achieved  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Anstie  remarks : 
*'  The  advantages  of  morphia,  hypodermically  administered,  over  opiate 
medication  by  the  mouth,  are  such  as  would  be,  a  priori^  incredible,  nor 
can  they  as  yet  be  fully  explained  In  particular  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  far  greater  permanence  of  its  action  in  relieving  nerve 
pain,  which  is  so  marked,  that  its  discovery  has  initiated  quite  a  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  severe  neuralgias."  In  laryngismus,  spasmodic 
cough,  some  forms  of  asthma,  and  nearly  all  the  cardiac  neuroses, 
including  that  fearful  disease  angina  pectoris,  it  outranks  all  other 
therapy.  '^The  relief  which  it  affords  is  great  in  gastralgia.  By 
allaying  pain,  arresting  vomiting,  and  saving  waste  to  the  system  at 
large,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  contributes  powerfully  to 
the  cure  of  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  a  remedy  of  the  greatest  value,  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  gastritis,  quieting  the  viscus  until  the  morbid 
process  subsides,  and  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  stomach  admin- 
istration of  anodyne  drugs.  The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  has  been 
relieved  by  hypodermic  injection,  when  all  other  means  had  &iled. 
In  colic  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  employ  any  other  means.  It  would 
seem  as  if  invented  for  it,  remarked  Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  at  his  clinic 
last  winter,  so  efficiently,  and  so  promptly  does  it  act  in  relief  of  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  peritonitis. 

Thus  in  the  presence  of  every  bodily  woe,  and  much  mental  as 
well,  the  physician  is  aimed  with  a  new  weapon,  and  as  effective 
for  good  as  theirs  for  evil,  and  how  much  more  noble  our  little 
needle  gun  than  theirs,  the  world's. 

Two  more  instances  of  its  power  and  we  leave  it  to  the  chair  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Few  are  the  cases  to  which  death  is  not  an  unwelcome  gnest« 
There  is  no  epoch  in  life,  which  the  threatened  individual  regards 
as  the  suitable  period  of  its  advent.  The  most  of  us  flatter  our- 
selves to  discharge  duties  for  society,  in  a  manner  that  may  not 
be  substituted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  decade  ef  years 
effaces  even  the  memory  of  a  private  individual.  But  there  are 
seasons  of  life,  when  this  easy  substitution  never  can  occur. 
They  are  not  connected  with  the  history  of  the  preservation  of 
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the  individual,  but  with  a  higher  history,  that  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Bpecies.  A  general  may  be  stricken  from  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  man  of  science  from  his  labors,  a  president  from  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  yet  victory,  discovery,  and  law  continoe. 
Death  to  a  parturient  puerperal  female,  is  death  to  the  unborn,  or 
newly  delivered  babe.  This  is  then  a  period  wherein  perfect 
substitution  never  does  occur,  and  society  universally  recognizes 
this  as  the  saddest  juncture  of  approach. 

There  are  three  diseases  or  accidents  which  do  more  than  all 
others,  to  endanger  at  this  time.  They  are  hemorrhage,  puer- 
peral fever  and  eclampsia.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  wonderful  value  of  transfusion  in  the  most  desperate 
cases.  Saddest  of  all  is  the  spectacle  of  puerperal  convulsions. 
Of  what  value,  if  any,  have  been  the  discoveries  of  physiology 
here.  The  almost  miraculous  efficacy  of  chloroform  in  many  of 
these  cases  needs  no  mention  here.  Those  who  are  just  com- 
mencing their  studies  will  hear  of  it  from  the  appropriate  chair. 
One  word  on  the  value  of  morphia  by  hypodermic  injection. 

It  would  appear,  from  an  investigation  of  the  cases  recorded,  that 
Scanzoni  was  the  first  to  use  it,  and  then  in  a  case  dependent  upon 
that  wordt  of  all  causes,  ursemia.  The  first  case  was  a  success. 
Lorent,  Erlenmejer  and  Eulenberg,  in  their  works  on  subcutaneous 
injections,  refer  respectively  to  Scanzoni,  Hermann,  Sander  and 
Lehmann,  as  having  used  morphia  successfully  in  eclampsia.  Since, 
remarks  Greuser,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  have  been 
repeated  several  times  in  the  dose  of  ith  grain  of  the  acetate  by  others 
with  the  best  results. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  work  of  Hunter  on  the  speedv 
relief  of  pain  and  other  nervous  affections  by  means  of  the  hypoder- 
mic method  Chapter  II.  classifies  and  briefly  describes  those  cases 
of  emergency  in  which  this  method  will  often  subdue  the  diseajto 
when  the  ordinary  treatment  had  been  used  with  little  efiTect  **  Of 
puerperal  convulsions,"  he  remarks,  "as  well  as  of  mania,  I  have  had 
to  treat  several  cases.  In  such,  Scanzoni  says,  it  will  readily  bo 
allowed  that  opium  and  its  preparations  deserve  the  first  place.  A> 
in  the  previous  diseases  opium  can  often  be  administered  by  the  hypo- 
dermic method  with  success,  in  this  when  none  has  attended  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  its  administration.  To  resume  briefly,  he  continues, 
concerning  cerebral  affections,  this  treatment  has  advantagen  espe- 
cially its  own,  restoring  the  proper  function  of  the  brain,  composini: 
and  giving  it  sleep  and  tone,  whilst  the  same  medicine  othei  wise  given 
has  only  caused  irritation,  and  delayc  d  that  cure  which,  by  injection, 
would  have  been  quick,  permanent  and  effective.  The  journals  now 
teem  with  cases. 

The  other  example  in  instance  of  its  power  is  at  the  hour  oi 
death.     An  eminent  English  writer  very  pertinently  inquires  of 
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physicians  why  is  it,  since  all  men  most  die,  that  you  do  not 
devote  more  time  to  the  alleviation  of  the  horrora  of  death.  The 
Greeks  were  more  considerate  in  this  respect,  for  they  even  had 
a  special  name  devised  for  an  easy  death,  euthanasia. 

The  classical  scholar  will  recall,  too,  how  Ovid,  in  his  meta- 
morphoses, releases  all  his.  heroes  from  the  pangs  of  death  by 
transforming  them  into  trees  and  stones.  Physiology  has  ren- 
dered the  allegory  a  reality.  By  obtunding  the  sensibility  with 
morphia,  the  animal  life  is  in  a  measure  destroyed,  and  vitality 
fades  away,  at  the  close  of  life's  fitful  fever,  as  imperceptibly  and 
as  gently  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  Thus  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  physician  the  power  of  fulfilling  that  desire  which  Byron 
has  so  beautifully  expressed : 

"  When  time,  or  soon  or  late  shall  bring. 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 
Oblivion,  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed." 

The  action  of  atropia  by  this  method  in  relief  of  neuralgias, 
the  effioocy  of  strychnia  in  paralyses,  of  physostigma  in  tetanus, 
the  antidotal  value  of  morphia  against  belladonna,  of  atropia 
against  opium,  of  strychnia  and  chloral  against  each  other,  are 
all  points  upon  which  we  should  properly  expatiate,  as  they  are 
all  direct  results  of  physiological  experimentation.  Above  all 
should  more  than  passing  mention  be  made  of  that  new  discovery 
of  Liebreich.  the  physiological  chemist  of  Berlin.  Baron  Liebig 
had  long  ago  discovered  chloral,  but  it  remained  as  but  a  curi- 
osity of  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  until  the  physiologist 
commenced  his  experiments.  By  the  simple  addition  of  water 
he  developed  the  hydrate,  which  he  then  inserted  under  the  skin 
of  the  rabbit.  Ansesthesia  and  narcosis  supervened.  Having 
operated  upon  some  200  rabbits  and  other  animals,  he  ventured 
the  experiment  upon  man.  Of  its  wonderful  value,  and  of  its 
superiority  over  opium  in  many  cases,  in  that  it  avoids  its  evils 
and  leaves  no  after  efiects,  let  the  accummulated  experience  of 
hundreds  testify.  Since  this  discovery  Liebreich  oflTers  another, 
still  better  as  is  claimed,  the  chloride  of  aethyledene,  an  anses- 
thetic  which  is  asserted  to  be  perfectly  free  from  danger,  imme- 
diate in  its  effects  and  as  immediate  in  its  entire  release. 

Certainly  physiology  has  done  her  share  in  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  pain. 

There  remains  still  another  class  of  cases  whose  melancholv 
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condition  would  call  for  the  exercise  of  every  power  in  their 
relief.  The  more  bo,  too,  in  that  they  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered  incurable,  and  the  afflicted  have  been  regarded  ms  the 
victims  of  divine  wrath.  They  are  the  cases  of  paralysis.  These 
are  affections  which  often  render  even  death  a  desire.  Bat  death 
is  slow  in  their  release.  Months  and  years  of  patient  suffering 
to  themselves,  and  incessant  care  to  their  relatives  and  friends, 
must  intervene.  The  arm  swings  helplessly  by  the  side.  The 
stricken  limb  drags  wearily  along,  the  mind  gradually  enfeebles 
•to  the  stare  of  imbecility,  or  worse  still,  is  lost  entirely,  while 
the  whole  body  lies  motionless,  a  living  corpse. 

That  many  of  these  cases,  from  their  nature,  must  remain 
incurable,  because  the  lesion  is  of  such  character  as  to  require 
creative  power,  is  as  certain  as  sad ;  but  that  there  are  many 
others,  equally  desperate,  which  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  developed  by  physiology,  has  taught  us  to  distin- 
guish, which  are  partially  or  perfectly  amenable  to  treatment,  is 
now  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt.  Of  the  value  of 
strychnia  in  some  of  these  cases  mention  has  been  made.  Of 
far  greater  power  is  that  remedy  which  science  has  wrested  from 
the  bonds  of  superstition.  It  is  true  physiology  did  not  discover 
electricity.  More  than  a  thousand  years  before  physiology  was 
bom  electricity  was  known  and  used  in  practice.  The  ancients 
often  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the  torpedo,  an  electric  fish,  for  its  cura- 
tive powers ;  and  the  women  of  West  Africa  put  their  sick  chil- 
dren into  a  hole  filled  with  water  containing  them. 

*About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Leyden  jar  again  by  a  physiological  chemist,  scientific  experiuien- 
tation  followed.  Electric  baths,  electric  streams,  electric  inhalation, 
or  electric  sparks  and  shocks,  were  in  daily  use.  Cavallo  published 
an  essay  recommending  it  highly  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  muscular  paraly- 
sis, and  especially  in  resuscitation  of  the  apparent  dead.  Paracelsus, 
the  great  medical  Munchausen,  whose  descendants  still  exist  to  play 
the  high  psychical  upon  poor  human  nature,  boasted  of  it  as  aremedv 
which  possessed  such  mysterious  properties  that  one  without  it  could 
accomplish  nothing ;  and  further,  it  was  an  agent  so  excellent  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  inquirer,  that  none  could  be  found  far  or  near 
of  which  so  much  could  be  said  "  Notwithstanding  all  this,"  writes 
Meyer,  "  the  actual  results  were  exceedingly  insignificant*'  In  1789 
Galvani  discovered  the  so  called  central  development,  and  announced 
the  theory  of  animal  electricity — "a  premature  assertion,  the  correct- 
ness of  which,  after  long  battlmg,  has  recently  been  recognised."  In 
1797  Humboldt  published  the  power  of  galvanism  in  efiecting  an  im- 

♦  From  Meyer's  recent  work  on  Electricity. 
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mediate  change  in  the  secretions,  demonstrated  the  dependence  of 
nervous  sensibility  on  external  ciroumstanceSf  and  **  thus  gave  to 
science  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  a  power  which,  since  then, 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  physiology.  The  men  of  might  in 
physiology  now  orappled  the  subject  all  over  the  world.  Bischoff  and 
Lichtenstein  and  Du  Bois  Heymond,  of  Berlin ;  Halier  and  Magendie 
and  Duchenne,  of  Paris ;  Marshall  Hall,  Goldin^  Bird,  Stokes  and 
Grave,  of  Great  Britain ;  Romberg,  Meyer,  Benedict,  Remak,  Rosen- 
thal, and  our  own  Hammond,  have  contributed,  and  are  contributing 
daily,  to  extend  the  field  of  its  application.  '*  Remak,  by  introducing 
the  constant  current  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  enriched  it,"  in 
the  words  of  the  late  world-famous  Graefe,  **  with  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, whose  aid  in  numerous  otherwise  incurable  cases  is  incalculable." 
These  results  are  only  rendered  possible  by  a  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  functions  of  the  various  nerves  upon  which  the  proper  cur- 
rent is  to  plav.  For  this,  again,  we  are  indebted  to  physiology.  So 
searching  and  so  thorough  have  investigations  been,  that,  outside  of 
the  brain,  there  is  scarcely  a  nerve  filament  in  all  the  animal  economy, 
whose  peculiar  function  is  not  understood, 

^*  In  each  of  the  three  departments  into  which  the  art  of  healing  is 
divided — medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics— electricity  has  been  ena- 
ployed  with  success."  In  medicine  especially  it  has  proved  of  service 
in  the  cure  of  so  many  heterogeneous  maladies,  and  nas.  according  to 
the  testimony  of  various  authors,  so  frequently  accomplished  results 
of  a  wonderful,  not  to  say  incredible  character,  that  a  review  of  the 
vast  amount  of  material  dispersed  through  the  various  medical  jour- 
nals, would  be  a  work  of  the  severest  labor.  The  diseases  in  which 
electricity  has  shown  itself  most  efficacious  are  those  that  attack  the 
nerves,  and  those  that  depend  upon  anomalous  secretions  and 
excretions. 

In  the  chirurgical  art,  though  electricity  has  been  but  a  short  time 
in  this  field  of  practice,  it  has  achieved  results  not  less  satisfactory, 
and  has  won  a  permanent  and  important  place,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  electro-thermic  processes  in  galvano- 
caustic  operations,  and  of  electro-chemical  processes  in  the  cure  of 
varices  and  aneurisms,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  electric k^urrent, 
as  scientifically  established  and  practically  confirmed,  in  the  dispersion 
of  exudations  and  tumors.  Many  other  chemical  operations,  as  the 
solution  of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  the  removal  of  poisonous  metals 
from  the  system,  are  theoretically  possible,  as  has  been  experiment- 
ally proven,  but  in  practical  medicme  have  been  utilized  in  but  tew 
cases.  A  point  of  great  interest  and  diagnostic  importance  is  the  use 
of  the  electric  current  in  discovering  the  locality  of  a  metallic  body 
which  has  been  forcibly  projected  into  the  system.  When  Garibaldi 
was  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  in  the  ankle,  it  became  necessary  to  decide 
whether  the  ball  was  still  seated  in  the  wounded  spot  For  this  pur- 
pose Nelaton  fastened  two  metallic  probes  to  the  conducting  wires  of 
a  single  element,  united  with  a  multiplicator,  and  without  permitting 
them  to  touch,  inserted  them  into  the  wound  till  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  some  hard  substance  lying  in  their  path ;  a  marked  devia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  proved  that  a  meUillic  connection  of  the 
probes  was  effected,  and  accordingly  the  ball  was  found  and  removed, 
and  the  wound  perfectly  healed. 

In  obstetrics,  finaliv,  the  electric  current  has  been  applied  by  the 
English  to  excite  and  increase  the  activity  of  the  parturient  efforts. 
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fJ'rar,  tb*f;i,  th*i  followinj^,  fK>  pertinent  to  our  theme,  fpimti* 
nj'Mni  ti'h\r*thiii  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  hLs  position  of  president  to  tie 
Vav/\\A%  Aca'lrrmy  of  Scicnce«: 

"  f  c//fAr,;i.f,/^/i  t},u  AA-irtifn  \tj  a«ihinK  roa  to  folloir  in«  in  an  attein|»t  t*  tT«c«  :2:«  ;«i^  *Uk 
.'.m  l/«-«'i  f'»(l'»wf/|  f/)r  a  crifrritifi/:  M***.  5n  IW  !on({  ami  nlow  projfre*s  from  th*  p»vKiti  <:%f  a  pr*- 
•i#l«  J»yp'»»h«'«U  •/»  Uim  '.fan  «r«»ahlf»be«l  law  of  naMirn  Onr  narvey  b^«  aoc  takes  ■»  i=i.'iTf» 
«tlrM/'*)y«!  rt"/U,rin'.  It  ha*  lain,  cbi«H]r,  in  a  land  flowing  with  the  abomioabl^,  and  p«^.tc  «n 
rrMT*!  fC"*'*  >'<'!  nioiiMftifim.  An'J  it.  waj  ht;  ima^ine'l  with  what  »m;les  aod  shrcr*  pracna 
aii/|  liirrfoiiii  fviti'fn|f"rarl«!4  of  fSitdf  and  of  Mpallan:^nf  may  hnvtf  commented  oa  tb«  «tf»  f^ 
lUtir  h\ifU  Mliil)tlf«  fti  toilinK  at  th«  solution  of  problem «  which,  thoa^  earioas  eoK^  c 
ltiMirm«;lvi!ii.  r/iiil«]  bet  of  rui  com^tvable  iitiHtjr  to  mankind. 

'•  NfvirMM'l"**  ,>'»ii  will  have  obH«rved  that  before  we  had  travelc.l  ▼ffrr  far  apoa  o«r  n^ 
lb««r«  n|>tfe«r««<1,  on  the  riflfht  hand  and  on  the  left,  flcMn  laden  with  a  barvej^t  of  ir^deorHL 
iin'fM'diUt^ly  convertible  into  Iboiie  things  which  the  move  sordidly  practical  of  men  will  ala* 
to  liavc  value-  vl/  ,  money  and  life. 

••  'I1ii«  (llri'f'i  toi;x  iit  Vniurti  canned  by  the  Pebrlne.  a  parasite  of  the  silk  worm.  Infeve*.:** 
yunrii  «'nritiot  b««  i>4flm4ted  arl<!Hii  'ban  flrty  million  Nterling:  and  if  we  add  to  thi«  what  Be^** 
I'ii'a.  In  l'«iiiil<Mir'i»  lntndK.  ban  done  for  the  wine-fcrowcr  and  for  the  vinegar-maker,  ar^l  trytr 
(■ii|>llMll/,n  |«N  vfiluM.  we  »>hrtll  And  Ihnt  It  will  go  a  long  way  towards  repairing  the  raooerlnw 
( tiiNiul  by  ih<«  rrlghtfiil  and  ritlamllotiM  ivar  of  thU  autumn.  And  as  to  the  equivalent  of  Kedi'* 
Iboiiglii  in  lir«  how  can  wn  ovflr-»>»tlmnto  the  value  of  that  knowlrd^o  of  the  nature  of  eptdiaw 
nui\  «i|il/o  oili*  dl'«<Mn««n,  and  rofiMo«|iii'nily  of  the  means  of  checking,  or  eradicating,  thrsi,dv 
U.iwii  of  wlili'h  bnit  ii«'«iirp<lly  conunt'iicrd? 

"  Looking  \uu'k  no  fnrthef  thnn  ton  yenrrf,  it  is  posHlhlo  to  f«clecl  three  (1863  1B64  ainlt^ 
In  wliU'li  thu  loul  (t(inil)<<r  uf  (U'atlts  from  scarlvt-fuver  alone  amounted   to  niQetytboauoA 
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That  is  the  return  of  killed,  the  maimed  and  disabled  being  left  ont  of  sight  Why,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  list  of  killed  in  the  present  bloodiest  of  all  wars  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
this!  Bat  the  facts  which  I  have  placed  before  yon  must  leave  the  least  sanguine  without  u 
doubt  that  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  this  scourge  will,  one  day.  be  as  well  understood  as 
those  of  the  Pebrine  are  now ;  and  that  the  long* suffered  massacre  of  our  innocents  will  come  to 
an  end 

*'  And  thus  mankind  will  have  one  more  admonition  that  '  the  people  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge;'  and  that  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries,  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare,  of  men 
must  be  sought,  by  those  who  will  not  lose  their  pains,  In  that  diligent,  patient,  loving  study  of 
all  the  multitudinous  aspects  of  Nature,  the  results  of  which  constitute  exact  knowledge,  or 
Science  It  is  the  Jostification  and  the  glory  of  this  great  meeting  that  it  is  gathered  together 
for  no  other  object  than  the  advancement  oithe  moiety  of  science  which  deals  with  those  phe- 
nomena of  nature  which  wc  call  physical.  May  its  endeavours  be  crowned  with  a  full  measure 
of success  1" 

Without  physiology,  medicine  would  still  remain  in  the  dark- 
ness and  empiricism  of  the  time  when  our  science  was  yet 
unborn.  Anatomy  exposes  the  textures  and  tissues  of  the  complex 
structure  of  life  without  assigning  a  reason.  The  mind,  while  it 
may  be  fascinated  with  its  intrioacy,  is  bewildered  for  a  design. 
Chemistry  analyses  the  various  fluids  of  its  composition,  entic- 
ing the  examiner  with  the  old  charm  that  still  lingers  about  the 
labors  of  alchemy,  but  leaving  it  in  ignorance  of  the  great  end 
in  view.  Psychology  allures  the  speculative  mind  into  the  mists 
of  casuistry  and  sophistry  with  as  little  satisfaction  at  last. 
Physics  and* Optics,  Hystology  and  Embyology  reveal  each  other 
marvels  of  an  organization  in  such  numbers  as  to  force  the 
exclamation  which  was  long  ago  wrung  from  the  lips  of  David 
**  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  without  enlightening 
us  wherefore.  The  mind  of  the  explorer  stands  amazed  and 
lost  before  this  question.  Wherefore  ? 

Pliysiology  illumes  the  lamp  of  our  science,  whose  piercing 
rays  penetrate  this  veil  of  myster}--  and  darkness,  and  displays 
to  U6,  in  the  same  attraction  and  order  of  their  organization  and 
structure,  the  use  of  each  organ  and  fluid,  and  the  grand  design 
in  view.  Thus,  therefore,  is  answered,  and  thus  is  Ph^-siology, 
the  science  of  life,  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences,  and  Practice  and 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  which  she  guides,  governs  and  directs, 
are  but  handmaids  at  her  feet. 


Arsenic  is  decidedly  contra-indicated  in  acute  cases  of  skin 
diseases ;  and  when  its  use  is  followed  by  marked  increase  of 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  (itching,  heat,  etc.),  the  disease  is  prob- 
ably not  in  a  state  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 
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ABDOMINAL  ABSCESS  FOLLOWING  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

By  A.  N.  Kbout,  M.  D^  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Miss  Froua  E ,  aged  twelve  years,  was  attacked,  Jannaiy 

28, 1870,  with  typhoid  fever,  which  very  soon  assumed  a  malig- 
nant type,  presenting  most  of  the  symptoms  pathognomonic  of 
that  disease  in  its  virulent  form.  The  bowels  became  almost 
immediately  tympanitic,  attended  at  times  with  severe  pain  and 
constant  tenderness,  and  slight  diarrhea,  which  was  soon  con- 
trolled ;  tongue  black,  dry  and  cracked ;  no  deliriam  and  but 
little  stupor ;  a  constant  insomnia,  which  was  little  influenced 
by  anodynes  or  narcotics.  Extreme  prostration  and  emaciation 
ensued,  notwithstanding  stimulants,  tonics  and  a  nourishing  diet 
was  maintained  from  the  first. 

The  case  was  medicated  with  special  attention  to  complica- 
tions. In  about  three  weeks  fever  had  run  its  course,  with  indi- 
cations of  convalescence  by  a  return  of  appetite  and  a  clean 
tongue,  though  slightly  red ;  bowels  regular,  but  abdomen  still 
distended  and  slightly  tender ;  tympanitic  sound  less  audible. 

Feb.  26th. — My  patient  being  far  away  and  roads  bad,  I  gave 
her  into  care  of  her  good  mother,  with  strict  injunctions  as  to 
management  of  convalescence,  with  orders  to  report  her  progress 
frequently,  which  was  done. 

March  8th. — I  was  summoned  to  see  her  again ;  found  her 
abdomen  enormously  distended ;  somewhat  tender  but  not  tym- 
panitic. In  its  stead  was  a  dull,  fluctuating  sound  on  percussion. 
A  careful  manipulation  satisfied  mo  that  the  contents  were  of  a 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  character,  which  I  strongly  suspected  to  be  of 
a  purulent  or  scro-purulcnt  nature.  On  further  search  I  dis- 
covered a  small  abscess  pointing  to  the  surface,  two  inches  aboTe 
the  umbilicus  and  an  inch  to  the  left  of  median  line ;  this  I 
determined  to  evacuate  at  once,  and  anticipating  a  possible  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  peritoneal  cavit}',  I  made  provisions 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  pus  that  might  be  discharged.  1 
then  made  a  free  but  careful  incision  into  the  abscess,  when 
healthy,  inodorous  pus  was  discharged  with  force,  and  continued 
until  six  pints  had  escaped,  when  I  closed  the  opening  by  intro- 
ducing a  tent,  applied  a  light  compress  and  bandage  over  the 
abdomen,  placed  my  patient  upon  stimulants  cautiously,  tonics 
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and  a  nourishing  diet,  and  an  opiate  to  be  given  at  bed  time.  I 
ordered  the  attendants  to  remove  the  tent  next  morning  and 
allow  all  the  pus  to  escape,  and  make  an  accurate  measurement 
of  same,  which  was  done ;  four  pints  more  were  discharged,  of 
a  thick,  flaky  character ;  compress  and  bandage  reapplied.  The 
following  night  she  suffered  a  severe  paroxysm  of  pam  in  abdo- 
men and  right  hypochondrium ;  administered  a  dose  of  oleum 
ricini  with  ten  drops  spiritus  terebinthinse.  After  the  operation 
of  this  gave  an  opiate,  with  entire  relief  from  pain. 

Great  amelioration  of  symptoms  now  followed,  and  patient 
promised  a  speedy  recovery;  appetite  continued  good  and 
bowels  regular ;  gained  some  in  flesh  and  strength  until  March 
I7th,  nine  days  from  the  operation,  when  I  again  found  the 
abdomen  somewhat  distended.  I  strongly  suspected  reaocumu- 
lation  of  pus  and  probable  disease  of  the  omentum :  a  scrofulous 
diathesis  being  hereditary.  Gave  internally  iodide  of  ammonium, 
also  carbolic  acid  and  quinine;  externally  applied  tincture  of 
iodine  and  fomentations. 

March  20th. — A  spontaneous  discharge  occurred  from  site  of 
the  former  opening,  when  four  pints  more  of  pus  escaped,  the 
quantity  being  authentically  reported  to  me,  I  not  being  present. 
The  same  treatment  was  continued,  and  improvement  of  the 
general  health  followed. 

March  27th. — I  again  visited  her ;  found  her  sitting  up,  but 
some  tumescence  in  the  epigastric  region,  the  nature  of  which  I 
could  not  positively  diagnose.  I  substituted  dry  fomentations 
to  the  part ;  the  swelling  advanced  and  receded  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  disappeared,  without  any  external  or  internal  discharge 
of  pus. 

April  5th. — Found  her  much  improved  in  general  health,  all 
imtoward  symptoms  having  disappeared. 

This  case  was  in  some  respects  remarkable  if  not  extraor- 
dinary. The  enormous  quantity  of  over  fourteen  pints  of  pus 
being  secreted  within  the  peritoneal  sac  of  a  patient  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  all  discharged  within  a  period  of  twelve  days,  and 
recovery  of  patient,  may  seem  incredible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  viz.,  typhoid  fever  com- 
plicated by  acute  peritonitis.  At  no  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  case  was  there  any  evidence  of  hepatic  or  pulmonary 
complications,  except  a  slight  cough  at  the  incipient  stage,  which 
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soon  subsided.     The  affection  of  the  bowels,  always  present  in 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  symptoms  common  to 
both  diseases,  obscured  an  early  diagnosis  of  the  peritoneal  com- 
plication.   At  the  time  of  the  operation  the  distension  of  tht 
abdomen  was  perfectly  uniform ;  and  when  the  long-oontinoed 
recumbent  position  of  the  patient  is  considered,  it  is  not  singular 
that  pointing  occurred  where  it  did.    The  only  question  thst 
may  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  is  whether  the 
case  was  as  reported,  or,  vice  veraa,  peritonitis  with  a  typhus  com 
plication.      But  the  chief  interest  of  this  case  does  not  centre  in 
its  nosology  or  diagnosis,  but  in  its  special  pathology.    Most 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  result  of  inflammation  of  that  membrane, 
or  did  the  scrofulous  diathesis  play  a  part  in  the  phenomena  ? 
or  was  the  deposition  of  so  much  pus  there  inflaenced  by  the 
retrograde  transformation  of  tissue  consequent  upon  a  dynamic 
state  ?    In  view  of  the  pus  being  laudable  and  inodorous,  the 
first  proposition  would  appear  the  most  plausible. 


APHASIA  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SPEECH. 

A  very  careful  and  exhaustive  resume  of  the  literature  of 
"  A'i)hasia  and  Physiology  of  Speech,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Fisher,  of 
Boston,  has  been  published  in  recent  issues  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  leading  to  the  following  conclusions: 

I.  Most  cases  of  aphasia  include  both  aphemia  and  agraphia. 

II.  The  concurrence  of  aphasia  and  right  hemiplegia  is  very 
common.  In  such  cases  the  mental  impairment  is  not  decidedh 
greater  than  in  left  hemiplegia  without  aphasia. 

III.  The  symptoms  in  aphasia  may  have  a  decided  mental  oi 
motor  aspect,  or  partake  of  both  characters. 

IV.  Theoretically,  the  lesion  in  aphasia  may  impair  the  powcr 
of  speech  by  producing  disorders  of  ideation,  loss  of  memory 
for  words,  interruption  of  voluntary  transmission,  interfercuct' 
with  auditory  impressions,  defects  of  co-ordination,  and  paraly 
sis  of  the  muscular  apparatus.  Practically,  it  gives  rise  to  two 
or  more  forms  of  disorder. 

V.  As  a  rule,  the  lesion  will  be  found  in  the  anterior  lobes, 
and  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  in  a  proportion  of  about  15  to  1. 
There  are  well-marked  exceptions  to  the  proposed  laws  of  MM. 
Bouillaud  and  Dax,  while  the  evidence  of  M.  Broea^s  location  is 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  his  inferences. 

VI.  The  lesion  in  aphasia  usually  involves  the  white  as  well 
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as  the  grey  substance,  and  is  often  due  to  embolism  of  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  followed  by  softening  of  the  parts 
supplied. 

VII.  There  is  anatomical  evidence  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  83'stems  of  cells  and  fibres  in  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  as  in  the  cell  groups  of  the  cord, 
medulla,  and  basic  ganglia,  there  are  here  carried  on  special 
functions,  but  of  a  higher  order. 

VIII.  There  is  good  evidence  of  an  increasing  elaboration  of 
structure  and  function  in  ascending  from  the  cord  to  the  con- 
volutions. This  ascending  scale  may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into 
centres,  at  once  independent  and  subordinate,  having  general 
analogies  of  action,  with  special  differences,  but  which  are  diffi- 
cult of  precise  limitation. 

IX.  The  centres  of  muscular  co-ordination  for  speech  have 
with  most  reason  been  assigned  to  the  medulla,  or  in  proximity 
to  the  nuclei  of  the  controlling  nerves.  ' 

X.  The  faculty  of  articulate  speech,  in  its  mental  as  well  as  its 
motor  aspect,  is  an  acquired  one,  depending  on  the  gradual 
organization  and  association  of  auditory  impressions,  ideas  and 
movements. 

XI.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  convolutions  unifoimly 
perform  the  same  functions,  or  that  groups  of  ideas  may  be 
related  by  a  superficial  contiguity  in  the  cortical  substance ;  but 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  such  groups  correspond  to  any 
of  the  so-called  mental  faculties,  and  no  such  faculty  has  •  yet 
been  definitely  located. 

XII.  There  is  some  evidence  of  both  a  symmetry  of  structure 
and  difference  of  function,  between  the  two  hemispheres,  which 
is  at  present  best  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  unilateral  edu- 
cation, depending  on  anatomical  differences  not  yet  clearly 
understood. — Medical  GazeUe. 


ON  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WRIST. 

By  Holmes  Coote,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc. 

To  the  question,  which  is  so  often  raised.  Do  we  meet  with 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist  in  practice  ?  the  correct  reply 
is,  almost  without  exception,  that  under  that  head  have  been 
described  instances  of  fracture,  impacted  or  otherwise,  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  In  the  museum  of  the  hospital 
(Series  iii.  No.  78)  we  have  the  radius  of  a  young  man  which 
had  been  broken  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  carpal  arti- 
cular surface.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  margin  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  lower  one. 
Their  palmar  margins  are  in  contact,  but  a  projecting  angle  is 
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here  formed  at  the  line  of  fracture.  In  another  specimen  the 
projecting  angle  is  on  the  dorsal  aspect  (No.  89).  In  other  cases 
(Nos.  94,  95)  the  line  of  fracture  is  just  above  the  epiphysis. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  "  wrist "  let  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
the  term.  If  we  refer  to  the  movements  of  the  hand  we  most 
include  at  least  six  articulations.  (1)  The  rotation-joint,  or  that 
between  the  radius,  ulna,  and  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage.  (2) 
The  flexion-joint,  or  that  which  allows  the  hand  to  drop  towards  its 
palmar  aspect — namely,  between  the  radius  and  inter-articular 
flbro-cartilage  on  one  side,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilnnAr,  and 
cuneiform  bones  on  the  other.  (3)  The  extension-Joint,  or  that 
which  allows  the  front  of  the  hand  to  be  raised  towards  the 
dorsal  aspect — namely,  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones  on  one  side,  and  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and 
magnum  and  cuneiform  on  the  other.  (4)  That  between  the 
pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones,  which  favors  palmar  and  volar 
flexion.  (5)  The  carpo-metacarpal  joints,  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  very  limited.  (6)  The  trapezio-metacarpal  joint,  which 
gives  to  the  thumb  the  freedom  of  action  of  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  enables  it  to  be  brought  into  every  degree  of  oppo- 
sition. The  arching  of  the  hand  downwards  is  a  combined  move- 
ment of  all  the  joints,  including  that  at  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

That  dislocations  are  uncommon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bones  are  small  and  numerous,  the  ligaments  and  surrounding 
tendons  are  strong,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  such  a  degree  and 
direction  of  forces  as  will  cause  such  an  accident  in  preference 
to  fracture.  When  dislocations  do  occur,  they  are  mostly  com- 
bined with  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  being  caused  by  severe 
machinery  or  gunshot  accidents.  The  displacement  of  t£e  bones 
then  becomes  of  secondary  consideration. 

In  combination  with  such  severe  injuries,  the  following  dislo- 
cations have  been  observed:  (a)  Dislocation  of  the  radius  for- 
ward and  backward,  the  ulna  remaining  attached  to  the  carpus. 
(b)  Dislocation  of  the  ulna  forwards,  backwards,  or  inwards,  the 
radius  remaining  attached  to  the  carpus,  (c)  The  tearing  away 
of  the  carpal  bones  from  the  forearm,  (d)  Dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  row  of  carpal  bones,  (e)  The  scaphoid,  pisiform, 
magnum,  and  trapezium  have  been  aislocated  separately.  (/) 
Dislocations  of  the  thumb  arc  well  known;  it  may  be  thrown 
backwards,  forwards,  or  towards  the  index-finger. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist  we  most  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  set  of  articulations.  Such  accidenU 
are  very  uncommon,  except  as  associated  with  severe  compound 
fracture  and  laceration. — Lancet 


There  are  four  hundred  medical  students,  regular  and  irregular, 
at  this  time  in  attendance  upon  lectures  in  Cmcinnati,  October 
22, 1870. 
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PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL. 

Poisoning  from  460  Grains  op  Hydrate  op  Chloral.     Service 

OF  F.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D. 

Reported  by  Emory  Eshelman,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician. 

At  5. J  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  18,  Mrs.  B.,  a 
nurse  in  the  Woman's  Medical  Ward,  was  found  in  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  she  could  only  with  very  great  difficulty  be  even  par- 
tially awakened  Thirty  grains  of  ipecac,  were  immediately  given, 
under  the  supposition  that  some  dangerously  narcotic  dose  must 
have  been  taken.  As  this  failed  to  produce  emesis  in  ten  min- 
utes, an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  a  mustard  emetic,  but 
she  could  not  be  forced  to  swallow  it.  At  6  o'clock  the  respira- 
tions were  35  in  the  minute,  and  heavy  and  stertorous;  the 
pulse  was  quick  and  frequent,  numbering  140  in  the  minute. 
The  face  was  somewhat  flushed,  and  the  extremeties  cold  and 
livid.  No  change  was  observed  in  the  pupils,  except  that  under 
the  influence  of  light  the  left  one  contracted,  while  the  right 
seemed  scarcely  affected.  A  bottle  marked  "  Hydrate  of  Chloral," 
which  was  known  to  be  full  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  alarming  symptoms,  was  now  discovered  nearly 
empty.  Suspecting  this  medicine  to  be  responsible  for  the 
woman's  condition,  she  was  transferred  to  a  chair,  mustard  poul- 
tices were  applied  to  the  extremeties,  and  vigorous  flagellation 
was  resorted  to.  This  severe  treatment  was  pursued  for  nearly 
one  hour  before  the  least  sign  of  returning  consciousness  was 
appreciable.  She  now  endeavored  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  face, 
which  I  was  slapping  with  my  hand.  Before  this  time  every 
muscle  was  most  completely  relaxed.  Another  indication  of 
approaching  consciousness  was  an  occasional  moan,  which  the 
flagellation  would  draw  from  her;  but  the  moment  the  treat- 
ment was  discontinued  she  sank  again  into  the  most  profound 
slumber.  At  this  juncture  a  very  powerful  faradaic  current  was 
applied  along  the  spinal  column,  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
and  to  the  chest.  As  soon  as  the  poles  came  in  contact  with  her 
body,  she  showed  symptoms  of  discomfort,  by  writhing  and 
moaning  as  before.  After  continuing  t^jis  mode  of  treatment 
for  half  an  hour,  she  began  to  open  her  e3'es  at  short  intervals, 
and  with  some  difficulty  made  us  understand  she  was  suftering; 
but  the  moment  the  poles  were  removed  she  sank  again  into  the 
deepest  sleep.  At  9  o'clock  it  was  observed  that  when  the  poles 
were  applied,  she  endeavored  to  get  off  the  chair  and  away  from 
the  object  causing  her  suffering.  The  assistants  were  now 
directed  to  try  to  make  her  walk,  with  one  on  each  side  to  sup- 
port her  and  another  behind  to  stimulate  her  vigorously  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.     She  made  some  effort  to  walk,  but  with  a 

34— Vol.  III. 
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very  staggering  gait,  reqairlng  all  the  Btreugth  of  the  assistants 
to  keep  her  from  falling  to  the  floor.  The  application  of  the 
battery  and  attempts  at  walking  were  continued  alternately  for 
two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (11  a.  m.)  she  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  unaided  and  to  converse  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  A  small  quantity  of  whisky  was  now  given 
and  soon  after  a  good  drink  of  beef-tea,  containing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  capsicum.  Considering  that  it  would  now  be 
safe  to  allow  her  to  sleep  off  the  remaining  effects  of  the  narcotic, 
she  was  put  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  from  this  time  until  6  p.  m.. 
being  easily  awakened  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  nourishment.  She  soon  fell  asleep  again, 
and  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  following  morning,  when 
she  awoke,  feeling  quite  sore,  and  with  a  slight  headache,  but 
otherwise  verj'  comfortable.  There  was  no  sickness  of  the  stom- 
ach or  constipation  of  the  bowels  following.  Her  statement  is 
that,  having  been  up  all  night  nursing  a  patient  with  delirium 
tremens,  she  went  to  the  ward  office,  about  5  a.  m.,  in  search  of 
something  to  relieve  a  headache  under  which  she  was  suffering, 
and,  finding  the  solution  of  chloral,  drank  the  greater  portion 
contained  in  the  bottle.  She  immediately  felt  a  baming  sensa- 
tion, and  swallowed  some  water  to  relieve  it;  beginning  to  feel 
faint  ahead}',  however,  she  endeavored  to  reach  her  bed,  but 
according  to  the  statements  of  those  around  her,  fell  to  the  door 
before  reaching  it.  She  remembers  distinctlj^  going  to  her  ward, 
but  nothing  after  that  until  recovering  at  11  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning.  She  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  either  the 
flagellation  or  the  application  of  electricity.  The  bottle  from 
which  the  dose  was  taken  contained  10  drachms  and  2  scruples 
of  hydrate  of  chloral,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  cinnamon  water, 
and  had  been  brought  from  the  dnig-store  only  the  previous 
afternoon.  One  of  the  physicians  used  6  fluidrachms  of  the 
solution,  containing  120  grains,  for  some  of  his  patients,  but  no 
more  was  taken  by  any  other  person,  except  this  woman.  She 
left  in  the  bottle  onl}'  3  fluidrachms,  containing  60  grains  of 
chloral,  each  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  20 
grains.  Supposing,  then,  that  she  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  4 
fluidounces-  (and  it  is  safe  to  presume  she  did,  from  her  own 
statement),  she  took  at  least  460  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral. 
Her  pulse  was  carefullj^  watched  throughout,  and  at  the  time 
when  she  seemed  to  be  most  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
the  poison  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  be  counted,  so  snaall  and 
frequent  was  it.  As  the  stupor  became  less  marked,  the  pulse 
gradually  approximated  towards  normal  frcquenc3%  remaining  at 
100  beats  per  minute  at  11  a.  »i. 

The  treatment  above  described  was  adopted  on  account  of  tlie 
resemblance  between  the  symptoms  present  and  those  which 
result  from  an  overdose  of  opium  or  some  of  its  alkaloids;  and 
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from  the  threatening  condition  which  was  developed  in  this 
patient  by  this  large  dose  of  chloral,  it  seemed  as  though  her 
sleep  would  have  passed  into  the  sleep  of  death,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  application  of  faradization  and  vigorous  flagellation. 
At  the  time  of  the  occun-enoe  of  the  case,  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  supposed  antidote  for  the  hydrate  of  chloral. 


Surgical  Clixic,  Saturday,  September  10.     Service  of  Dk. 

Brinton. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  and  commented  upon  the  following 
cases : 

1.  A  case  of  acute  synovial  inflammation  of  the  elbow-joint, 
occurring  in  a  man  aged  21.  The  treatment  which  had  been 
successfully  pursued  in  this  case  consisted  in  the  persistent  appli- 
cation of  cold,  according  to  the  following  plan :  The  aflTected 
joint,  first  having  been  protected  by  a  double  layer  of  flannel, 
was  placed  between  two  bladders,  each  half  filled  with  crushed 
ice.  These  bladders  were  allowed  to  remain  for  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  time ;  they  were  then  removed  for  an  hour,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  they  were  again  placed  in  position. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  six  days,  with  the  result  of 
subduing  the  inflammation  of  the  joint.  The  condition  of  this 
patient  prior  to  the  application  of  the  above  dressing  was  threat- 
ening. The  agon}^  of  the  affected  joint  was  intolerable;  sleep, 
even  under  the  exhibition  of  strong  anodynes,  was  almost  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation  were  marked. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  dressing  were  immediate  and  most  happy : 
the  local  pain  ceased;  the  patient  slept ;  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  commenced  to  diminish.  The  great  value  of  this 
dressing,  the  lecturer  stated,  had  been  abundantly  manifested 
during  the  late  civil  war,  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  and  other 
injuries  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  involving  the  larger 
joints. 

2.  A  case  of  mastoid  abscess  in  a  negro  man  aged  20;  treated 
by  incision. 

3.  Extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  woman  of  54. 
This  patient  had  fallen  from  a  stool,  striking  upon  her  hip.  The 
symptoms  of  the  injury  was  well  marked,  viz.  -.swelling  and  con- 
tusion of  the  hip,  shortening  of  the  limb  to  an  extent  of  one  and 
one-quarter  inches,  slight  shortening  of  the  femur,  eversion  of 
the  foot,  and  rotation  of  the  trochanter  major  over  a  shorter  arc. 
The  diffierential  diagnosis  of  tnis  case  was  explained  to  the  class. 

[This  patient  died  a  few  days  subsequentl^s  and  on  post-mor- 
tem examination  an  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  femur,  involv- 
ing the  trochanter  major,  was  found.] 

4.  Phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  buttock  and  vulva,  in  a  woman  of 
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26 ;  treated  locally  by  nitric  acid,  and  internally  by  the  potassio- 
tarti'ate  of  iron. 

5.  A  case  of  recto-vaginal  fistula  in  a  woman  of  40.  This 
woman  conti*acted  a  vulvar  chancre  acme  months  since,  and  has 
now  secondary  syphiliB..  She  suffers  also  from  a  recto-vaginal 
fistula,  but  does  not  seem  able  to  furnish  any  particulars  as  to  its 
development.  Upon  examination,  a  small  fistulous  opening  can 
be  detected  upon  the  posterior  walls  of  the  vagina,  about  two 
inches  from  the  external  orifice.  This  fistula  communicates  with 
the  rectum,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  external 
sphincter,  and  the  track  also  opens  externally  upon  the  perineum, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The 
operative  treatment  in  this  case  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  anal  portion  of  the  fistula;  and  secondly,  in 
the  obliteration  of  its  opening  into  the  vagina.  The  lecturer 
now  inserted  a  seton  through  the  anal  fistula,  prefering  this  to 
its  immediate  division  by  the  knife,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
thickness  of  the  tissues.  He  stated  that  so  soon  as  the  seton 
should  cut  its  way  nearer  to  the  surface  it  would  be  removed 
and  the  I'emaining  tissues  would  be  incised.  Subsequently  he 
proposed  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  vaginal  fistulous  orifice,  to 
insert  one  or  two  stitches,  and  thus  attempt  to  procure  union  and 
efiect  a  permanent  cure  of  the  case. 

[A  few  days  later  the  seton  was  removed,  and  the  rectal  wall 
divided.     The  wound  was  then  packed  with  Unt.] — Med,  Oazdk. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS. 

(From  the  Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.) 

STERCORACEOUS  EMANATIONS   AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DISE^VSE. 

The  agency  of  effluvia  and  of  subterranean  percolations  from 
human  feces,  in  producing  various  forms  of  disease,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  medical  writers  as  a  well  established  fact.  The 
odor  of  feces  is  reported  in  some  cases  to  have  given  rise  to  se- 
vere endemics.  Cholera  is  said  to  have  been  propagated  in  this 
way,  and  also  ^by  percolation  from  privies  into  wells  at  some  dis- 
tance, though  the  water  may  appear  to  be  quite  clear  when  trie<l 
both  by  sensible  and  chemical  tests.  This  fecal  theory  is  the 
best  theory  extant  for  strategic  purposes.  Wherever  man  is, 
feces  must  be  near  at  hand  ;  and  a  lively  imagination  can  always 
trace  the  subtle  poison  rising  in  the  air  and  entering  the  lungs, 
or  sinking  into  the  earth  and  impregnating  the  water  of  springs 
and  wells,  and  thus  reaching  the  human  stomach.  Take  the  fol 
lowing  illustration,  from  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Anstie : 
"  A  country  town,  without  deep  drainage,  disposes  of  its  8ewa<'e 
in  cess-pools ;  and  the  limited  space  in  which  the  houses  stand 
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renders  it  inevitable  that  the  drinking  wells  should  be  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  cess-pools.  From  the  latter  a  con- 
tinual oozing  of  decomposing  organic  matter  takes  place,  and 
more  or  less  of  this  finds  its  way  into  these  wells.  For  years 
possibly  no  particular  harm  can  result  But  at  length  there 
comes  a  long,  dry  summer,  which  reduces  the  water  to  a  low  ebb, 
and  concentrates  its  impurities,  besides  favoring  decomposition. 
In  such  circumstances  typhoid  fever  breaks  out  among  the  per- 
sons who  drink  the  water." 

Now  it  so  happens  that  this  description  applies  exactly  to  the 
city  of  Oakland,  and  has  applied  to  it  every  year  since  its  exist- 
ence; and  >et  there  has  never  been  a  typhoid  endemic  in  the 
place,  while  several  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  in  Alameda 
County,  where  the  water  of  springs  is  used,  which  could  by  no 
possibility  be  impregnated  with  such  impurities,  have  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  that  disease.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no 
account  is  taken  by  Dr.  Anstie  of  the  "  long,  dry  summer  which 
reduces  the  water  to  a  low  ebb,"  as  a  climatic  cause  of  disease. 
This  is  overlooked  in  his  etiology  only  as  it  aflTects  the  water ; 
whereas,  every  one  knows  that  just  such  summers  are  favorable  to 
ordinary  autumnal  fevers  in  all  malarious  regions  of  the  country. 
According  to  our  observation,  typhoid  and  typho-malarious 
fevers  prevail  quite  as  much  in  California,  in  rural  districts  where 
fecal  impurities  of  the  water  can  not  exist,  as  in  towns  where 
wells  and  cess-pools  are  in  proximity.  The  towns,  indeed,  are 
more  exempt  than  the  country. 

We  never  have  had  any  faith  in  the  fecal  theory.  We  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of  the  day,  which  will  disappear  before 
many  years,  and  return  by-and-b}',  like  a  comet  from  its  wander- 
ings, to  amuse  a  future  generation  of  medical  philosophers. 

DISCOVERY  OF  ANESTHETICS. 

The  greatest  delusion  of  modern  times  is  the  belief  that  Wells, 
and  ^lorton,  and  Simpson,  were  the  discoverers  of  anesthesia. 
Proofs  are  produced  almost  every  day  that  anesthetic  agents  were 
known  years  and  centuries  before.  Even  Origen  is  quoted  as 
having  written,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  :  "  When  the  doctors 
wish  to  kill  or  to  bum  people,  they  give  a  certain  drink,  which 
makes  them  sleep  profoundly,  so  that  they  become  senseless 
and  thus  feeling  nothing."*  Perhaps  we  had  as  well  end  all  vexa- 
tions controversy  by  putting  a  serious  face  on  Professor  Simp- 
son's facetia,  and  dating  the  discovery  in  Eden,  when  Adam 
endured  exsection  of  a  rib  while  under  anesthetic  influence. 

Jesting  aside,  we  see  no  use  in  exhuming  every  old  savan  who 
made  a  hap-hazard  or  enigmatical  suggestion  on  the  subject,  and 
crowning  him  with  the  glory  of  a  grand  discovery.     The  appli- 

*  *'  Quandovolunt  medid  incidere  aliquos,  vel  urere,  dant  eis  bibere  aliqnem  potum,  qni  fac!t 
eos  profunda  dormire,  ita  quod  amentea  fiant,  et  sic  non  sentiant-" 
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cation  to  human  purposes  is  the  point  of  value.  What  honor  is 
there  in  proposing  without  attempting  action  ?  To  conceive  a 
grand  idea  and  to  suffer  it  to  die  m  the  womb  of  the  brain  without 
practical  application,  is  a  vei-y  doubtful  honor.  How  many  thou- 
ands  of  persons  suggested  and  believed  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere,  before  Columbus  proved  it  ?  And  how  many  conjecture! 
and  proposed  that  lightning  was  electricity  before  Franklin 
brought  the  spark  from  the  cloud  to  his  knuckle  ?  The  true  he- 
roes of  science  are  those  who  do  the  work.  Wells,  Morton, 
Jackson,  Simpson — let  them  all  be  immonalized  ;  and  let  us  not 
endeavor  to  tarnish  their  laurels  by  giving  to  the  inustj'  and 
misty. 

CUKE  FOR  SLEEP-WALKING. 

A  learned  professor,  of  Florence,  has  discovered  that  a  copper 
wire,  wrapped  around  the  leg  of  a  sleep-walker  on  going  to  bed, 
and  left  to  extend  to  the  floor,  will  prevent  him  from  indulging 
in  his  ordinary  pastime.  He  explains  the  result  on  electrical 
principles.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  a  sensitive  person,  such 
as  sleep-walkers  are,  would  be  kept  from  passing  into  the  som- 
nambulic condition  by  a  divertkvlum  of  that  kind.  Many  per- 
sons, not  sleep-walkers,  would  not  sleep  at  all  with  a  wire  coiled 
about  their  legs.  The  hint,  however,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  prob- 
able that  sleep-walking  occurs  only  in  very  sound  sleep.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  tends  to  prevent  sound  sleep,  militates 
against  the  somnambulic  manifestations.  Unusual  mental  or 
physical  impressions,  made  on  going  to  rest,  are  calculated  to 
have  that  effect.  A  person  anxious  to  rise  early,  and  fearful  of 
over-sleeping  himself,  will  lie  awake  half  ihe  night.  There  is 
some  relation  between  sleep-walking  and  nightmare,  both  as  to 
causation  and  prevention.  Error  of  digestion  ma}'  produce  them, 
as  a  hard  bed  may  cure.  We  have  no  doubt  the  wire  would  be 
as  good  against  one  as  against  the  other.  Perhaps  a  tarred  rope 
would  answer  the  purpose.  Or  what  if  the  patient  were  to  go  to 
bed  with  his  boots  on? 

CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  question  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  is  discussed  by  the  French  medical  journals  with  a  <»ood 
deal  of  earnestness.  The  Gazette  Hehdomadaire  opposes  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  than  the  burial  in  large  ditches,  and 
that  the  emanations  would  be  far  from  innoxious.  The  editor 
refers  to  the  Roman  custom  of  cremation,  as  desired  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  grave,  and  also  to  revive,  as  it  were,  in 
his  ashes,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  him  who  had  been  its 
honor  and  its  joy.  Cremation  thus  became  an  aristocratic  mode 
of  sepulture,  whilst  burial  was  reserved  for  the  poor  and 
wretched,  who  were  often  thrown  into  ditches. 
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SUPPOSED  NOXIOUS  EFFECT  OF  FRUIT. 

Every  summer,  when  complaint  of  the  bowels  set  in  just  as 
the  season  for  fruit  commences,  many  people,  and  not  a  few  phy- 
sicians, are  wont  to  exclaim — "So  much  for  fruit!"  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Snow,  the  indefatigable  Health  Officer  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  takes  pains  to  correct  this  prevailing  error. 
The  great  mortality  in  the  fruit  season  is  among  children  too 
3'oung  to  eat  fruit.  Both  common  sense  and  statistics  go  to 
prove  that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  sound  and  mature  fruit 
and  vegetables,  conduced  to  health  and  not  to  sickness. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  monthly  health  report  of  Dr. 
Logan  (q.  v.)  has  come  to  hand,  enforcing  the  same  estimate  of 
the  relation  of  fruit  to  health. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Montgomery's  paper  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  we  may  quote 
from  the  address  on  Surgery  by  Dr.  Heath,  made  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  its  late  meeting  at  Newcastle.  We  copy 
from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter :  "  Few  am- 
putations are  followed  by  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  that 
through  the  knee-joint,  when  done  so  as  to  leave  an  anterior 
flap  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  from  which  the  articulating 
surface  need  not  be  removed.  The  wound  heals  rapidly;  no  raw 
surface  becomes  exposed ;  and  a  shapely,  useful  stump  is  the 

result." 

PROSPECTS  OF  FEMALE  DOCTORS. 

Whilst  the  conservative  members  of  the  profession  are  insis- 
mg  that  women  are  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  must  not  be  tolerated  or  acknowl- 
edged as  regular  practitioners,  the  incentives  and  facilities  for 
the  medical  education  of  females  are  increasing  notably  in  all 
directions,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A  wealthy  citizen  of 
Boston  has  lately  bequeathed  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for  females — medicine  " 
being  first  named  in  the  list  of  branches  to  be  taught.  If 
our  good  brothers  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  members 
Qf  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society,  and  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  other  organized  bodies,  who  condemn  as  heretics  all 
doctors  in  petticoats  and  their  abettors,  do  not  throw  off  their 
stiff"  stocks  and  suff'er  their  heads  to  turn  on  the  axis,  they  will 
run  the  risk  of  being  crowded  out  of  the  profession  by  the 
woll-trained  graduates  of  crinoline,  who  are  mustering  in  these 
latter  days  like  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  The  opponents  of 
female  doctors  are  really  their  best  friends.  The}'  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  women,  or  they  would  not  attempt  to  thwart 
her  aspirings  by  proscription.  "  When  she  will  she  will,  you 
may  depend  on't.' 


»> 
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SURGICAL. 


CoUated  by  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D. 

EXTRACTING  TEETH  WITH  THE  FINGERS. 

Dr.  Sudley,  of  Franklin,  Ky.,  assures  us  that  the  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  he  attended  lectures  there, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  extracted  teeth  invariably  with  his  fin- 
gers. Per  contra,  the  President  of  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation states  that  he  utterly  failed  to  remove  a  molar,  after  seven 
or  eight  fair  trials.  He,  too,  is  well  known  to  be  quite  a  power- 
ful man,  especially  in  his  arms. 

REACTION  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 

A  patient  writes  us  that  he  **  had  intercourse  with  a  woman 
here,  in  order  to  produce  a  reaction  in  my  case.  I  nscd  a  cover, 
of  course.     She  has  had  a  child  and  swears  it  on  me." 

BARON  LARRY  ON  TREPHINING. 

Trephining  should  not  be  admitted  in  cases  of  lesion,  speedily 
or  necessarily  fatal,  nor  in  those  presumed  to  be  curable  by 
other  means : 

1.  When  a  foreign  substance,  lost  in  the  deep  portions  of  the 
brain,  has  passed  be^^ond  the  reach  of  instruments. 

2.  If  blood,  or  pus,  extravasated  within  the  cranium,  does  not 
appear  to  form  a  focus  in  relation  with  the  opening  in  the  bone. 

3.  In  every  case  of  fracture  not  complicated  with  firm  imbeil- 
ding  of  the  fragments,  nor  with  prolonged  phenomena  of  com- 
pression or  paralysis. 

4.  In  the  condition  of  cerebral  commotion  or  coma,  with  or 
without  localized  lesions. 

5.  In  indeterminate  or  epileptiform  convulsions,  not  persistent 
and  susceptible  of  cure. 

6.  In  difl'use  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  when 
clearly  appreciable. —  Chicago  MedicalJoumal,  October,  1869. 

EXTRAORDINARY   RECOVERY    FROM   EXTENSIVE    SAW -WOUND    OF  THi 

SKULL. 

The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  relates  the  following, 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Fulsom: 

A  man  received  a  dangerous  wound  of  the  head  from  a  cir- 
cular saw,  and  was  seen  %  him  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  hi* 
found  the  condition  of  things  to  be  as  follows  :  The  wound 
commenced  at  the  frontal  bone,  half  an  inch  above  the  nose,  and 
extended  a  little  to  the  left  and  a  little  below  the  occipital  pro 
tuberence,  passing  through  the  superior  edge  of   the  paiicutal 
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bone.  Measured  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  skull,  the  length 
of  the  cut  in  the  bones  was  nine  inches.  They  fell  apart  over 
an  inch — the  length  of  the  scalp  wound  being  eleven  inches. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  its  substance,  were 
divided,  the  former  much  larcerated,  and  the  latter  falling  apart 
sufficiently  to  admit  a  common  pocket-rule  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  inches,  and  a  small  silver  probe  two  inches,  before 
touching  the  walls  of  the  cut.  Thirty-two  minute  pieces  of  bone, 
together  with  considerable  sawdust,  were  taken  from  the  wound, 
also  a  tablespoonful  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  No  large 
arteries  were  severed,  and  the  patient  did  not  lose  two  ounces  of 
blood.  The  pulsation  of  the  cerebral  arteries  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  and  there  was  no  congestion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 
The  pulse  72.  No  pain  or  undue  sensitiveness  about  the  wound. 
The  patient  could  not  tell  when  the  brain,  membrames,  or  walls 
of  the  cut,  were  touched,  but  the  scalp  was  sensitive  when 
handled. 

The  cranial  bones  were  brought  in  apposition  by  placing  a 
tourniquet  around  the  head,  and  gradually  tightening  it.  The 
scalp-wound  was  brought  together  by  sutures,  places  being  left 
for  the  exit  of  pus.  The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  except  at  the  places 
purposely  left  open.  There  was  no  cerebral  disturbance,  and  no 
medicine  required.  He  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
and  in  five  or  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury  he  was  again 
at  work  in  the  mill. 


SUCCESS  OP  LITHOTOMY,  EVEN  IN  A  HOSPITAL. 

Lithotomy,  properly  performed,  is  not  in  itself  so  serious  an 
operation  as  some  authors  have  made  it.  The  last  twenty-two 
cases  performed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  have  been  with- 
out exception,  successful.  In  unfortunately  fatal  cases,  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  hemorrhage,  or  very  rarely  so.  Mr.  Coote 
cannot  recall  a  case  of  death  from  hemorrhage  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  during  the  whole  period  that  he  has  been  attach- 
ed to  that  institution.  Neither  is  extravasation  of  urine  a  com- 
mon cause  of  death  with  good  operators.  But  when  the  kidneys 
have  become  diseased,  the  patient's  power  of  recovery  seems 
wonderfully  diminished ;  and  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
an  event  which  the  surgeon  justly  holds  in  dread. — Lancet^  May  12. 

IODIZED  iniLK. 

From  Hoffman's  most  admirable  report  on  the  progress  of 
pharmacy,  1869,  we  make  the  subjoined  extract,  which  has  a 
practical  value  for  the  physician : 

Iodine  and  Milk. — It  is  well  known  that  milk  takes  up  iodine, 
disguising  its  taste,  smell,  and  color,  completely ;  since  iodine 
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is  an  antiseptic,  iodized  milk  keeps  for  some  time.  Dr.  Hagar 
calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and  suggests  that  this  perhaps,  is  the 
mildest  form  of  administering  iodine.  Its  therapeutical  effect 
seems  to  be  equal  only  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  iodine. 

Hagar  thinks  iodized  milk  will  soon  become  a  favorite  form  of 
administering  iodine,  and  suggests  the  following  mode  of  prep- 
aration: one  part  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol, 
admixed  with  ninety  parts  of  fresh  warm  cow's  milk. 


0(ih  ^0tUt». 


The  Morbid  Anatomy  ot  the  Placenta. — Bjr  James  T.  Whittakeb, 

M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati.  8vo.  pp.  108.  (Reprinted  from  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Obstetrics  aua  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Vol.III.  No.  2). 

This  essay  received  the  $100  prize  in  gold  by  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics^  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ^  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Placenta,"  in  the  French,  German  or  English  language. 
This  fact  speaks  more  for  its  merits  than  anything  we  con  id  say. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  give  an  outline  of  the  paper,  showing 
the  views  put  forth  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  our  space 
will  not  permit.  We  would  advise  them  to  procure  a  copy  and  read  It 
for  themselves. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  op  New  Jersey.    1870.    8vo. 
Pp.  214. 

The  one  hundred  and  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey  was  bekf  in  Trenton  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  1870, 
The  Presidt;nt,  Dr.  Wm.  Picrson  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  the  count}^  societies  seems  to  have  been  xary  good.  Each 
of  the  county  societies  gave  in  reports  of  the  character  of  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  their  midst,  which  are  interesting. 

The  minority  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation thus  speaks  of  the  late  meeting  of  that  body : 

**  Such  a  meeting  can  not  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  our  profession, 
either  in  a  sclentinc  or  a  popular  point  of  view.  Most  of  the  time  was 
spent  In  vain  wrangling,  anil  while  we  can  not  but  expect.  In  so  large 
a  body,  much  difference  of  opinion,  yet  seldom  In  any  assembly  could 
there  be  witnessed  so  much  tliat  was  unparliamentary  and  undignified 
.  .  .  It  is  with  regret  that,  in  all  cancior,  I  am  compelled  to  report 
that,  however  good  the  original  Intent,  the  Association  does  not  con- 
serve, to  tlie  extent  It  should,  the  highest  Interests  of  tlie  profession, 
and  Is  far  inferior  In  practical  usefulness  to  our  State  and  County  As- 
sociations." 


1.  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pke  School.    By  the  author  of  the  '-B.  O.  W. 

C.,''  "  The  Dodge  Club."  etc.    Illustrated  16mo.    Pp.  348. 

2.  The  Little  Maid  of  Oxbow.     By  May  Mannerinq,  author  of 

*' Climbing  the  Hope,"  etc.    Pp.  207. 

3.  Thk  Pinks  and  Blues  ;  or,  The  Orphan  Asylum.    By  Kosa  Abbott 

IGiuo.    Pp.  214. 
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4.  Charley  and  Eva  Roberts^  Home  in  the  West.    By  the  author  of 

*'  How  Charley  Roberts  became  a  Man,''  etc.    16ino.  pp.  285. 

5.  The  Proverb  Series. 

The  four  books  the  titles  of  which  we  have  given,  and  "  The  Proverb 
Series,"  three  of  which  we  have  received,  are  new  juvenile  publications 
of  Lee  &  Shephard,  of  Boston.  The  titles  of  the  three  books  of  the 
*•  Proverb  Series"  are,  "A  Wrong  Confessed  is  Half  Redressed  ;■' 
•^^  Actions  Speak  Louder  than  Words ;"  **  One  Good  Turn  Deserves 
Another." 

*'  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School "  will  be  read  by  all  boys  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  after  reading  it  over  they  will  be  sure  to 
read  it  again.  The  other  three  l>ooks  are  of  equal  iuterest,  and  suitinl 
to  young  folks  of  both  sexes.  Each  volume  of  the  '*  Proverb  Series  "  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  illustrates,  wiHi  a  story  of  most  fascinating  and 
instructive  interest,  the  proverb  taken  for  its  title. 

All  of  these  works  are  just  the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  in  every 
family  and  Sunday-school  libraiy. 


M%t0vnl 


Notice. — ^The  names  of  subscrib- 
ers who  have  not  paid  their  sub- 
scription for  the  present  volume 
will  be  dropped  from  our  list  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  All  of  our 
expenses  have  to  be  met  prom  ply 
with  the  money,  and  unless  we  are 
paid  what  is  owed  us  we  will  be 
compelled  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency from  our  private  resources, 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  do. 

Wanted. — Any  one  sending  to 
Dr.  D.  D.  Bramble  Nos.  2,  4,  9,  and 
12  of  the  1st  volume  of  the  Medical 
Repertory — any  one  of  them  or  all 
— will  be  paid  ten  cts.  each,  besides 
doing  him  a  favor  for  which  he 
will  feel  obliged. 


Wa^  among  the  Doctors. — This 
has  become  a  favorite  heading  with 
newspapers  when  giving  accounts 
of  squabbles  between  medical  men. 
In  its  issue  of  October  r*th  tlie  JSn- 
quirer^  of  this  cit}*,  seemed  to  think 
it  would  make  an  advance,  and  so 
headed  an  article,  "The  Devil  to 
Pay  amon^  the  Doctors."  It  cer- 
tainly needs  a  rebuke  for  the  irre- 
verent style  with  which  it  treaU 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

But  to  the  war  among  the  doc- 
tors which  is  prevailing  in  this  city 
at  the  time  of  our  writing.  On 
account  of  erroneous   statements 


which  got  into  the  newspapers  in 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  Profes- 
i  sor  Bartholow  from  the  staff  of  the 
.  Cincinnati  Hospital  for  his  criticism 
I  in  the  September  num])er  of  the 
;  Repertory  of  two  lectures  of  Dr. 
Comegys,  published  in  the  Reporter 
of  Philadelphia,  he  felt  calletf  upon 
to  publish  in  the  Enquirer  an  ex- 
planation in  vindication  of  liimself, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
of  his  statements  were  very  often- 
sive  to  some  parties.  As  a  result, 
the  Enquirer  of  October  14th  con- 
tiiine<l  a  severe  rejoinder,  charac- 
terized by  very  sti*ong  personali- 
ties written  b\'  Dr.  Comegys.  Dr. 
Bartholow  is  spoken  of  as  a  quack, 
plagiarist,  pretender,  etc.  etc.  Dr. 
B.  replies  to  his  assailant  at  great 
length  in  the  Enquirer  of  October 
17th. 

As  journalists  we  take  no  interest 
in  the  quarrels  of  medical  men. 
i  only  so  far  as  the  profession  in 
general  is  concerned,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cin(!innati  Hospi- 
tiil  in  particular.  We  have  been 
addressing  some  attention  to  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  for  some  time, 
and  intend  to  continue  to  do  so 
so  long  as  its  management  works 
such  injustice  to  the  medical  col- 
leges and  to  the  sick  poor  of  it« 
wards.  Just  this  far  we  are  inter- 
ested in  tlie  personal  controversy 
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existing  between  Professor  Barth- 
olow  and  Dr.  Coraegys,  and  no 
farther.  We  admitted  into  our 
columns  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Bar- 
tholow  of  Dr.  Comegys'  lectures, 
hut  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  has 
the  approval  ot  Dr.  C.  Dr.  C.  in 
the  E)iquirer  of  October  14th,  in  al- 
luding to  this  publication,  says: 
*'  Every  citizen  knows  that  an  arti- 
cle published  is  public  property, 
and  any  one  has  a  right  to  examine 
it  at  will.  So  far  Irom  being  in- 
dignant at  my  critic  for  his  per- 
formance, I  was  surprised  at  his 
feeble  effort." 

Says  Dr.  Comegvs  in  his  attack 
upon  Dr.  Bartliolow  alluded  to, 
**  The  Board,  I  presume,  never 
thought  of  defending  me  from  Dr. 
Bartholow's  attacks,  lor  our  several 
articles  were  written  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science."  Now,  if  Dr. 
Comegys  is  under  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Bartholow  was  not  expell- 
ed from  the  Hospital  staff  for  writ- 
ing the  article  which  he  (Dr.  C.) 
says  he  had  a  right  to  write  an4 
wrote  in  the  interests  of  science* 
he  labors  under  a  great  error;  for 
not  one  but  several  trustees  told 
about  the  city  for  some  days  before 
it  was  done  that  Dr.  B.  would  be 
relieved  from  staff  duty  for  writing 
that  very  article.  We  were  in- 
formed of  it  ourself  from  several 
sources  live  days  previous  to  its 
occurrence,  and  by  trustees,  too. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
trustees  met  (they  met  in  the  even- 
ing), before  8  o'clock,  Professor 
]Murphy.  of  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege, w^as  at  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Infirmary  intoi'viewing  the 
trustee  of  tliat  body,  and  another 
member  of  tlie  staff  was  near  two 
hours  with  Mr.  Brannan  at  his 
])ank.  Dr.  Bartholow  was  expelled 
from  the  staff  of  tlie  Hospital  for 
l)ublicly  criticising  Dr.  G.'s  lec- 
tures. 

In  referring  to  the  act  of  the 
trustees  by  which  Dr.  Bartholow, 
previous  to  his  discharge,  was  put 
on  the  '*  retired  list,"  by  passing 
a  resolution  permitting  the  attenil- 
ing  physician  or  surgeon  to  choose 
whom*  he  pleased  to  make  the 
autopsy  witliout  reference  to  the 
pathologist  on  duty,  Dr.  C.  says: 


"  I  then  appealed  to  the  Board  to 
grant  a  general  mle,  which  would 
give  the  liberty  of  choice  to  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  It  was  justly 
granted,  and  since  that  time  Dr. 
artholow  has  not  been  called  npon 
to  make  autopsies.  He  says  in  re- 
gard to  this  resolution f  that, '  teith 
one  blow  it  destroyed  the  indepett- 
dence  of  his  department;^  thus  more 
than  intimatinjg  that  Carson  and 
Taylor  would  act  in  subserviency 
to  the  clinicians  rather  than  io  the 
interest  of  science  and  the  poor 
patient." 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
first  act  of  the  trustees,  by  which 
Dr.  Bkrtholow  was  put  upon  the 
**  retired  list,"  being  a  blow  for  the 
destruction  of  the  independence  of 
the  pathological  department,  cer- 
tainly no  doubt  can  be  had  that 
the  second  act  was  a  blow  for  that 
purpose,  by  which  Dr.  B.  was  re- 
moved for  writing  a  paper  in  the 
interests  of  science,  as  Dr.  C.  him- 
self concedes,  and  wbi(^  he  had  t 
right  to   write.    That   Dr.  B.,  in 
making  the  statement,  more  Uuin 
intimates   that   Drs.    Carson   and 
Taylor  would  act  in  subserviency 
to  the  clinicians  rather  than  in  the 
interest  of  science   and   the  poor 
patient  is  simply  nonsense.    Such 
a  conclusion  does   not  follow  by 
any  means— it  is  entirely  a  forceS 
one,  and  a  very  much  forced  one  il 
that.    That  these  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, discharge  their  duties  with 
the  axe  suspended  over  their  heads. 
every  man  who  has  sense  enonsrh 
to  repeat  the  multiplication  tafie 
plainly  sees.    It  logically  follows 
that  it  Dr.  Bartholow,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  proper  independence  and 
in  the  interest  of  science  criticl!«es. 
in  a  medical  journal,  the  published 
lectures  of  his  colleagues  with  ftill 
ofiportunities  for  every  one  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  criticism  is  just  or 
not,  and  it  is  pennitteil  to  stand  or 
fall  accordingly,  is  expelled  fhrni 
the  staff  in  consequence,  Drs,  C*^ 
son  and  Taylor,  if  they  exercis*  at 
any  time  a  similar  independence, 
will  be  treated  likewise.    So  plain 
is  the  proposition  that  a  fool  need 
not  err.    And.  yet  because  incur 
last  issue  we  stated  that  the  Miami 
portion  of  the  Btafi*  found  it  nece*- 
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sary,  to  save  them  from  exposure, 
to  break  down  the  independence 
of  the  patholoff leal  department,  the 
partizans  of  this  clique  have  been 
active  in  giving  out  the  impression 
that  we  were  attacking  the  inte^-  i 
rity  of  the  pathologists.  No  candid  I 
man  will  dispute  tnat  it  is  a  press-  ; 
Ing  necessity  with  them,  but  it  is ; 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  they  will  not 
succeed.    If  pathologists  preserve 
the  independence  of  character  and 
integrity  of  purpose  which  should 
belong  to  men  of  their  position, 
and  we  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing 
to  the  contrary,  there  will  be  no 
danger   of  evu   ends  beinsr   sub- 
served. 

Says  Dr.  Comegys  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  article,  "  In  fact, 
I  feel  sure  that  however  indifferent 
the  greater  number  of  persons  may 
be  for  my  personal  concern,  they 
expect  ana  will  gladly  see  any 
statement  which  will  remove  every 
suspicion  of  bad  managment  in  its 
(Hospital)  economical  adminstra- 
tion  by  the  trustees,  or  partiality 
in  their  appointments  in  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  staff."  We  hoped, 
on  reading  these  introductory  re- 
marks pn»mising  to  remove  every 
suspicion  of  partiality  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  in  their  appoint- 
ments on  the  staff,  we  would  be  en- 
lightened why  the  Miami  clique 
held  two  thirds  of  the  positions 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
not  one ;  but  very  much  to  our  re- 
gret not  a  single  word  is  stated  in 
explanation.  The  grave  suspicions 
produced  by  this  one  fact  alone 
that  very  great  partialitv  prevails 
with  the  trustees  in  maKiue  staff 
appointments — and  we  could  add 
many  more  facts  to  it  if  we  had 
time  and  space — still  remain;  and 
although  the  Doctor  disclaims  all 

Surpose  of  ^  rushing  into  print"  in 
efense  of  himself,  but  to  correct 
the  "  many  and  so  aggravating 
misstatements  of  Dr.  Bartliolow. 
involving  the  management  of  our 
greatest  public  chanty,"  vet,  not- 
withstanding his  disclaimer,  in 
view  of  his  foilure  to  fulfil  liis  pro- 
mise, his  article  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  personal  reioinder  to 
Dr.  Bartliolow,  in  which  he  fails 


to  successfully  apologize  for  the 
trustees  in  the  discriminations 
they  make  in  tlieir  appointments. 

If  Dr.   Comegys  would  miare- 
member  less,  his  imagination  would 
be  restricted  more,  and  not  take 
such  flights,  and  lead  him  to  make 
statements  that  can  not  be  sub- 
stantiated if  called  into  question. 
This     habitual    nu'aremembering, 
with  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
imagination  which  attends  upon  it, 
is  an  infirmity  which  is  veiy  un- 
fortunate.   All  late  psychological 
writers  recognize  it,  and  surSy  it 
is  worth  the  while  to  rid  one's  self 
of  it.    Says   an   eminent   author, 
**How  much  of  what  we  call  mem- 
ory   is    in    reality    imagination  ! 
\Vhen  we  think  to  recall  the  actual, 
the  concrete,  it  is  often  the  ideal, 
the  general,  that  we  produce ;  and 
when  we  believe  that  we  are  re- 
membering, we  are  influenced  by 
the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  not 
able  to  reproduce  the  feelings  of 
the  past,  mwremembcring.    .    .    . 
As  we  perceive  more  accurately, 
so  shall  we  remember  more  correct- 
ly* judge  more  soundly,  and  ima- 
gine  more   truly.     The  habit   of 
hasty  and  inexact  observation,  the 
unwarranted  blending  of  residua 
that  are  not  truly  like,  is  necessar- 
ily the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  re- 
membering   wrongly  ;    and     the 
habit  of  remembering  wrongly  is 
of  necessity  the  cause  of  an  incor- 
rect judgment  and  erroneous  ima- 
gination :   exact   internal    corre- 
spondence to  external  relations  be- 
1  ing  the  basis  of  an  imagination  true 
j  to  nature — in  other  words,  of  a  true 
I  organic  mental  development,''^ 
I     **Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  Dr. 
I  Bartholow  has  greatly  misled  the 
I  public  in  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
■  the  construction  of  the  staff.    They 
'  are  appointed,  it  may  be  supposed, 
by  merit,  by  the  knowledge  the 
,  Board  has  of  their  trustworthiness 
1  as  practitioners  in  the  city  at  large." 
i  We  think  we  can  say,  without  gain- 
i  saying,  that  to  every  one  who  is  in- 
I  formed  upon  what  relates  to  the 
:  hospital,  it   will   appear  that  the 
efibrts  of  Dr.  Bartholow  to  mislead 
tlie  public  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  those  which  seem 
to  be  put  forth  by  Dr.  Comegys. 
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We  can  only  excuse  him  for  pub- 
lishing the  statement  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hospital  staff  are  ap- 
Ijointed  for  merit,  and  the  know- 
led«fe  the  Board  has  of  their  trust- 
worthiness as  practitioners,  on  the 
ground  of  an  inability  to  make  de- 
liberate and  exact  observations, 
and  that  facts  are  misremembered, 
and  those  are  blended  confusedly 
which,  in  a  process  of  reasoning, 
should  be  kept  apart,  so  that  the 
deduction  which  follows  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  feelings  which  con- 
trol at  the  rime,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  generalization  and  comparison 
of  facts  which  are  really  like  and 
unlike  in  their  nature.  If  members 
of  the  staff  are  appointed  for  their 
merits,  some  fair  test  of  merits 
nuist  be  made  use  of,  and  what  are 
they  ?  Dr.  Comegvs  knoAvs  he  can 
not  name  one.  There  is  not  a 
(lualillcation  possessed  by  most  of 
the  staff*  members  that  is  not  i>os- 
sessed  by  every  respectable  phy- 
sician in  Cincinnati,  and  there  is 
quite  a  number  who  are  willing  to 
demonstrate  to  the  trustees,  by  a 
fair  competitive  examination,  that 
they  possess  them,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  scientilic  knowledge  and 
ability,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
iiome  of  the  staff  do,  and  yet  they 
are  not  afforded  the  opportunity. 
The  truth  is,  as  all  the  lacts  go  to 
show,  that  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  position  upon  the  staff  is 
belonging  to  a  cenain  clique,  and 
without  this  qualification,  all 
others,  no  difference  how  highly 
i[)ossessed,  will  avail  nothing.  In 
t'vidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
swtcment  is  the  fact  that  young 
men  have  repeatedly  obtained  ap- 
pointments who  have  been  but  a 
.short  time  in  the  profession,  and 
never  gave  any  proof  by  any  re- 
searches they  had  made,  or  by  their 
publislied  wiitings  or  essays,  that 
tliey  had  superior  qualifications; 
and,  attain,  older  men  have  and  do 
hold  pra<es  wlio  are  notoriously  not 
of  mediocrity  in  their  attainments. 
It  can  only  be  on  account  of  Dr. 
(.'omegys'  habit,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, of  making  inexact  observa- 
tions, and  his  holding  a  position 
upon  the  staff  himself,  whicli  his 
feelings  ini-line  him  to  really  be- 


lieve he  obtained  in  consequence 
of  his  merits,  that  could  impel  him 
to  make  a  statement  that  the  ap- 
pointments on  the  staff  are  made 
because  of  the  merits  of  the  ap- 
pointee. 

"Drs.  Graham  and  "Wood  were 
members  forme  rlv  [he  should 
also  have  included  Drs.  Tate  and 
Carroll],  but  resigned  under  the 
rules  of  the  Board ;  they  were  not 
dismissed,  as  Dr.  B.  savs ;  he  is  the 
only  one  who  has  suf&red  in  that 
way.'*  So  utterly  nonsensical  and 
contrary  to  the  facts  is  the  state- 
ment quoted,  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  go  about  to  reply  to  it.  If 
the  genuemen  mentioned  were  not 
put  off  the  staff  unwillingly,  but 
resigned,  they  themselTes  fhouM 
be  aware  of  it,  which  they  are  not. 
We  have  heanl  our  present  col- 
league, Professor  Tate,  and  our 
former  one,  Dr.  Carroll,  state  they 
were  not  aware,  to  the  present  day, 
the  cause  of  their  discnarge.  Bat 
we  know  the  cause — they  were  ini- 
mical to  the  Miami  clique,  and  the 
trustees  promptly  discharged  them 
at  the  request  of  that  clique.  And 
if  Dr.  Comegys  is  not  carefUl  how 
he  offends  the  clique,  at  no  distant 
day  he  will  get  put  off*  the  staff 
himself.  For  his  own  safety  he  had 
better  join  us  in  our  efforts  to 
break  its  power. 

We  have  only  noticed  a  few  of 
the  items  contained  in  one  column 
of  Dr.  Comegys'  newspaper  article 
of  over  three  columns,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Bartholow,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  defend  the  management  of 
tlie  Cincinnati  Hospital .  As  inac- 
curacies exist  to  tlie  same  extent 
throughout  the  article,  it  will  be 
perceived  how  complete  a  failun> 
the  efforts  at  defense  are.  If  Dr. 
B.'s  criticism  of  his  lectures  was 
feeble,  as  he  pronounces  it,  certain- 
ly his  own  attempt  at  vindication 
of  the  Hospital  management  is  rery 
feeble. 

As  we  stated  at  the  outset  of  thu< 
article,  we  take  no  interest  in  the 
public  controversy  that  is  going  on 
between  Drs.  Couiegys  and  Bi5th- 
olow,  further  than  the  manasre- 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital 
enters  the  discussion.  Any  mis- 
statement of  well-known  facts  in 
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that  direction,  by  either  party,  will 
meet  with  exposure  by  us. 

Public  Cokcours  for  Hospftal 
Service. — The  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Reporter^  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains an  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
October  15th,  which  we  copy  in 
full.    It  speaks  for  itself: 

'^  In  most  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  the  services  of  the  medical  staff 
are  rendered  gratuitously,  or  near- 
ly so.  This  is  not  done  out  of  char- 
ity, or  humanity,  as  unsophisticated 
laymen  sometimes  suppose,  but  be- 
cause snch  a  position  offers  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  perfect  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  anid  also  acts 
as  an  allowable  sort  of  advertise- 
ment, bringing  him  more  or  less 
prominently  feforo  the  public  in 
his  professional  capacity,  inspiring 
confidence,  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  giving  the  impression 
that  he  has  been  chosen  for  this 
post  through  his  unusual  skill. 

*^  All  this  Is  as  It  should  be,  and 
is  a  proper  reward  for  gratuitous 
labor;  and  in  turn  we  should,  as 
honorable  men,  see  that  the  public 
are  not  deceived  In  this  matter, 
and  that  the  suppositions  they  base 
on  such  a  fact  are  not  Incorrect. 
There  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
this  duty  to  the  public  can  be  per- 
formed, that  is,  by  requiring  an 
open  and  impartial  examination  to 
be  the  test  and  the  only  test  of 
qualification  for  such  positions. 
Xo  one  can  be  opposed  to  this  ex- 
cept those  who  wish  such  positions, 
and  feel  that  they  can  never  attain 
them  If  this  Is  the  only  avenue. 

*'  In  all  our  great  cities  there  Is 
an  amount  of  toadyism,  wire-pull- 
ing, and  nepotism  ulsplayed  In  fill- 
ing such  positions,  as  is  disgraceful 
to  our  profession,  and  utterly  dis- 
couraging to  many  high-spirited, 
able,  young  practitioners. 

"The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  Repertory  has  been  urging 
these  arguments  with  considerable 
force.    Ue  says  In  a  recent  issue : 

**  *  Since  we  made  tiie  raggesUon  that  posi- 
tions upon  the  staff  of  the  Cioclnnati  Hospital 
should  be  competed  for  by  public  concoar,  it 
has  met  Mrith  the  hearty  approval  of  the  profes- 
Klon  of  the  city.  When  it  is  the  object,  as  it  is 
professed  to  be,  tofi!lthe  staff  with  the  best 


men,  every  one  perceives  that  the  only  method 
to  test  a  candiaate's  actual  and  comparative 
merits  is  by  competitive  examination.  With- 
out such  a  plan,  an  individual's  own  testimony, 
or  that  of  his  friends,  most  be  taken  as  to  his 
superior  qualifications,  which,  in  either  case, 
would  be  regarded  by  a  sensible  person  as  a 
very  abrard  mode . ' 


(( 


Not  only  ought  situations  in 
hospitals,  but  professorships  in 
medical  colleges  should  be  filled  in 
a  precisely  similar  maimer.  We 
have  urgecl  this  important  subject 
for  years,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
other  journals  at  last  taking  up 
and  defending  this  view.  It  is  the 
ovXj  one  consonant  with  the  Insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  whose  spirit 
ever  is  to  make  merit  the  only 
qualification  for  posts  of  trust  and 
honor." 

Death  from  Chloroform.— A 
woman  while  undergoing  an  am- 
putation of  the  foot,  by  Dr.  Daw- 
son, at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital, 
within  a  few  days,  suddenly  died 
from  the  efi'ects  of  the  chloroform 
administered.  At  the  Coroner's 
inquest.  Professor  Taylor,  who  had 
made  an  autopsy,  stated  that  there 
was  slight  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  but  not  sufficient  to  fully 
account  for  the  death.  The  amount 
of  chloroform  administered  was 
stated  to  have  been  not  more  than 
two  drachms.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  exculpated  the  medical  at- 
tendants or  all  blame  of  careless- 
ness or  unskillful  use  of  the  anaes- 
thetic.   

A  Double-Headed  Child. — We 
have  recently  heard  many  report* 
about  a  ** double-headed  child" 
that  has  been  born  within  a  siiort 
time  in  this  state.  In  lieu  of  more 
scientific  Information  we  publish  n 
letter  In  regard  to  it  in  the  Com- 
niercial  of  Oct.  19 : 

Mount  Gilead,  O.,  Oct.  19. 

I  notice  In  this  morning's  Com- 
mercial that:  **  A  lady  at  Morrow 
was  recently  delivered  of  a  double- 
headed  child,  which  was  born 
dead.'' 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  think 
there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  It  should  be  Mor- 
row County,  Instead  of  Morrow- 
town,  and  the  child  is  still  alive,  or 
was  this  moriiin;r.  for  I  have  had  a 
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conversation  with  tiie  father  to- 
day. The  wife  of  Mr.  James  Fin- 
ley,  residing  near  Pagetown,inthe 
southern  part  of  the  country,  gave 
birth,  Wednesday  morning,  12th, 
inst.,  to  a  remarkable  monstrosity 
in  the  form  of  a  double  child. 

It  is  a  healthy,  well  formed  fe- 
male child,  with  the  perfect  head, 
arms,  breast  and  short  abdomen  of 
another  child  attached  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  child  is  resting 
on  its  back  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  child  with  head,  neck,  arms 
and  breast  on  each  end.  It  has 
perfect  legs  projecting  from  one 
side  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
other  a  deformed  or  double  leg. 
The  hands,  arms,  etc.,  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  a  medium  sized 
child.  Tliey  are  better  looking 
than  the  average  of  children.  The 
eyes  on  one  end  are  blaclc  and  of 
the  other  child  blue.  One  child  re- 
quires more  sustenance  than  the 
other.  If  the  weaker  end  is  crying 
and  fretful,  by  nursing  the  strong- 
er child  the  former  will  go  to 
sleep.  It  appears  that  each  child 
has  a  separate  stomach,  but  bowels 
in  common. 

The  above  are  the  facts  in  regard 

this  remarkable  freak  of  nature. 
I  send  them  thinking  that  the  Mor- 
rowtown  child  and  this  are  the 
same. 

I  understand  that  a  gentleman  in 
Cardington,  in  this  county,  has 
offered  $10,000  for  it.  Hundreds 
of  people  are  calling  to  see  it  every 
day. 

Mr.  Finley  is  a  respectable,  well- 
to-do    farmer,    and    served   three 
years  in  tlie  army,  in  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Respectlully, 

Morrow  County. 


MicnoscoPKs.— Our  subscribers 
should  notice  the  advertisement  of 
T.  U.  McAllister  of  Xew    York. 

Mr.  M has  for  sale  Microi=i- 

copos  from  $o  to  $500.  Ills 
Student's  Microscopes  for  $50 
should  be  had  by  every  student  and 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

Mr.  M is  agent  for   Wm. 

"Wales*  objectives,  which  have  no 
superior  in  the  world.  We  recent- 
ly purchased  one  of  his  )^ths,  and 


can  say  from  use  of  it,  that  it  is  a 
very  superior  lens. 

London  Lancet.— The  London 
edition  of  the  Lancet  which  is  pub- 
lished weekly,  and  contains  three 
times  the  amount  of  reading  of  tbe 
American  monthly  edition,  should 
be  taken  more  jgenerally  in  this 
country  than  it  is.  it  is,  as  all  are 
aware,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
Journals  of  the  world,  its  lectures 
and  scientiAc  communications  be- 
ing by  the  most  eminent  men.  Tbe 
price  by  agents  in  this  country  is 
$12  a  year.  We  wlU  furnish  it  and 
the  Repertory  for  the  same. 

Medical  Timk8.— This  is  the  title 
of  a  new  medical  journal,  published 
semi-monthly  by  J.  B.  Lippiucott 
<fc  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Each  num- 
ber contains  sixteen  double-col- 
umn quarto  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter printed  In  handsome  style. 

The  first  number  we  have  re- 
ceived promises  well  of  the  able 
manner  with  which  it  w^ill  be  con- 
ducted.   Issued  at  $4  a-year. 

Literary  Notice. 
Harper's  Monthly. — ^Tliis  very 
popular  magazine,  with  the  No- 
vember number,  completes  its/or/y- 
first  volume.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
magazine  published  in  this  coun- 
try, and  should  find  a  place  in  ever}- 
household.  The  coming  volume 
will  In  no  respect  fall  behind  anv 
of  Its  predecessors ;  and  its  subscri- 
bers may  feel  assured  that  In. the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  filletl 
with  the  very  best  of  instructive 
literature.  Price  $4  a-year  in  ad- 
vance.   With  the  Rkpkiitory,  $5. 

Harper's  Weekly. — This  jour- 
nal, as  all  are  aware,  is  an  illus- 
trated record  of,  and  commentary 
upon,  the  events  of  the  times.  The 
illustrations  have  always  been  of 
the  finest  kind,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so.  Very  many  of  those  of  the 
present  war  have  been  of  a  magni- 
ficent kind,  and  of  thomsehes. 
without  the  reading  matter,  which 
is  very  large  and  of  the  highest  or- 
der, worth  ten  times  the  "price  of 
the  subscription.  Price  $4  a-vear. 
With  the  Kepertory,  ^5. 
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HOMES    FOR    THE    FRIENDLESS. 

By  J.  A.  Thackeb,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

[From  the  Qoarterly  Joanud  of  Psjchology  of  Jaanarj,  1868.] 

On  September  17th,  we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  there  was. 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  in  the  course  of  erection  in 
Cincinnati,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  those 
females  who  have  departed  from  the  pa^iis  of  virtue.  The  object 
is  surely  a  most  worthy  one  and  deserves  the  highest  commen- 
dation ;  but  whether  or  not  it  will  meet  with  success  remains  to 
be  shown.  In  our  opinion,  while  it  may  result  in  some  good  Ixt 
a  few  individual  instances,  in  the  main  it  will  be  a  failure.  We 
are  led  to  make  this  assertion  firom  the  belief  brought  about  by 
reading  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  that  took  place*  th^  the 
institution  will  be  conducted  exclusively  upon  theologico-meta- 
physical  principles,  entirely  ignoring  the  truths  of  physiology  ^ 
psychology  and  the  natural  sciences.  It  will  be  assumed  that 
the  individual  is  by  nature  depraved,  as  the  result  of  some 
abstract  contamination,  and  that  this  depravity  is  to  be  gotten 
ridden  of  in  some  imknown  manner  by  a  course  of  penance, 
contrition,  and  severe  training  in  moral  duties.  The  ladies  who 
compose  the  management,  together  with  their  gentlemen  assist- 
ants, will  not  think  for  a  moment,  as  science  plainly  teaches, 
that  themselves  and  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  they  are  erect- 
ing a  home  are  on  a  perfect  equality  so  far  as  regards  any 
inherent  good  or  evil,  and  that  it  was  the  force  of  circumstances, 
35— Vol.  III. 
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over  which  they  exercise  no  control  no  more  than  they  exercise 
over  the  seasons,  which  has  given  to  each  one  her  position. 

Every  passion,  emotion,  or  desire  which  a  human  being  pos- 
sesses has  been  implanted  within  him  for  his  own  good ;  and 
**  the  evil  that  is  within  him "  is  but  an  exaggerated  condition 
of  some  one  or  more  of  them,  or  a  want  of  development  in 
counteracting  ones,  which  has  been  the  result  of  causes  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do  in  producing.  In  an  article  which  we  pnh- 
lished  during  the  present  year  we  alluded  to  the  fact,  which 
Quetelet  long  since  pointed  out,  that  in  particular  communities, 
from  year  to  year,  with  but  slight  variation,  the  same  amount  of 
crime  was  continually  occurring ;  and  that  in  the  commission  of 
particular  crimes,  as  homicide,  suicide,  thefb,  etc.,  their  number, 
in  a  given  period,  could  be  stated  previously  with  but  slight 
error — and  we  concluded  from  this  that  there  were  great  general 
laws  or  forces  leading  to  such  actions,  and  that  it  was  due  to 
special  laws  or  forces  which  determined  who  the  individoal 
should  be  who  should  do  them.*  These  are  the  legitimate 
deductions  from  undoubted  facts  gained  by  observation,  and  the 
conclusion  from  them  is  that  man's  volition  is  more  seeming 
than  real — ^that  while  he  may  have  the  consciousness  of  willing, 
or  believes  be  does,  in  all  his  conduct  he  is  only  carrying  out  an 
unvarjdng  law.f  When  we  come  to  examine  physiology  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  view.  We  find  that  the  will,  so-called,  has  no 
distinct  entity,  "  but  simply  expresses  the  due  co-ordinate  activity 
of  the  supreme  centres  of  mental  force,  not  otberwise  than  as 
the  co-ordinate  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata 
might  be  said  to  represent  its  will — the  faculty  in  both  cases 
being  commonly  an  acquired  one  in  man."  J 

In  the  simplest  form  of  the  nervous  system,  consisting  of  an 
afferent  and  an  efferent  nerve  and  a  ganglion,  all  action,  as  all 
will  admit,  is  but  excUo-motor.    In  \Ma  form  an  impression  made 

*  Buckle's  Hifliory  of  Ciylliiation. 

i  Many  perfons,  in  Bupport  of  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  coo- 
Bciousness ;  but  when  we  come  to  analyze  what  conacioaaness  teatiflea,  we  moat  ^A^^*  that 
ita  testimony  la  not  infallible.  It  ia  well  known  that  it  ia  jnat  aa  positive  In  Its  evidenoa  wItt 
those  who  are  deliriona  from  lever,  or  suifering  from  maxia  ▲  potu,  or  who  ere  inaeae,  aa  vHk 
those  who  have  no  malady.  It  testifies  to  operations  of  mind  proceeding,  but  gives  do  evideKt 
of  their  correctness.  To  employ  a  very  homely  illustration— the  pig,  if  it  ooold  speak,  w«di 
undoubtedly  aay  that  it  sought  ita  wallow  from  choice,  but  we  know  tbat  it  does  ae  ti?ir^i«**"C  ts 
a  law  of  ita  nature. 

t  Haudaley's  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mhid. 
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upon  the  afferent  nerve  is  conveyed  to  the  ganglion,  and  from  it 
discharged  into  the  efferent  nerve,  resulting  in  a  muscular  con- 
traction.    Here  there  is  neither  sensation  or  perception — ^no 
sensation  because  there  is  no  sensorium,  and  no  perception 
because  there  is  no  cerebrum.    In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  we  find  this  form  to  constitute  the  whole  of  their  nervous 
systems ;  and  even  in  man  a  considerable  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  constructed  on  this  simple  plan.    In  a  higher  form  we 
have  a  collection  of  ganglionic  centres  which  are  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  and  collectively  are  termed  the  Betuarium,  and  its 
actions  seem  to  be  entirely  of  a  '^consensual"  character,  or 
sensorimoior.    ''Like  the    preceding,  they  must  be  accounted 
purely  '  automatic,'  since  neither  emotion,  reason,  nor  will  has 
any  participation  in  them."      "  The  very  perfection  of  the 
adaptation  (of  the  work  of  such  animals  possessing  such  a  nerv- 
ous system,  as  bees  and  other  insects)  is  often  of  itself  a  sufii- 
cient  evidence  of  the  unreasoning  character  of  the  being  which 
performs  the  work.*    In  the  third  and  highest  form  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  we  find  it  in  man  and  other  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, there  is  a  cerebrum  super-imposed ;  and  in  all  such  animals 
there  is  psychical  power — tn/^^i^^nctf— existing  just  in  proportion 
to  its  development — ^the  relation  between  the  degree  of  intelligence 
and  the  amount  of  development  of  the  cerebrum  being  invariable. 
That  from  the  cerebrum  proceeds  all  mental  power,  intellec- 
tuality and  feeling,  is  so  evident  that  all  admit  it ;  but  at  this 
point  the  metaphysician  and  psychologist  differ,  the  former 
maintaining  that  it  is  only  the  instrument  through  which  some 
spiritual  essence  operates ;  while  the  latter,  following  the  teach- 
ings of  physiology,  holds  that  it  is  the  source  of  intelligence— 
that  mental  action  is  but  a  force  proceeding  from  it.    If  a 
spiritual  essence  operates  through  the  cerebrum  in  man,  it  does 
so  most  undoubtedly  in  all  the  lower  animals  having  cerebrums, 
for  they  all  possess  intelligence  and  feeling  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  that  organ.    Why  not,  too,  in  the  two  lower 
forms  of  the  nervous  system— in  the  one  where  there  is  a  sen- 
sorium, in  the  other  but  a  central  ganglion  ?    Again :  Just  at 
what  period  does  it  take  up  its  abode,  for  the  actions  of  the 
infant,  for  some  time  after  birth,  are  undoubtedly  automatic,  at 
first  purely  excito-motor  or  reflex,  not  even  sensori-motor  ? 

*  Carpento-'iPriziciplefofPbTaiologj. 
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The  study  of  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  leads  to  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  that  mental  action  is  dependent  upon  its  struc- 
ture. How  it  is  brought  about  we  do  not  know ;  nor  do  we 
know  how  the  function  of  the  liver  is  dependent  upon  the  hepatic 
structure ;  nor  do  we  understand  how  that  the  ganglionic  nerve 
cells  supplied  to  the  heart,  lungs  and  intestines,  are  centres  of 
nerve  force  ministering  to  their  actions.  We  know,  however, 
in  the  latter  instances  they  beget  the  vM  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  which  can  not  be  separated  from  the  concrete  act 
It  also  follows  from  what  we  have  said — and  we  have  been  care- 
fid  not  to  go  outside  of  the  teachings  of  science  into  speculatioB 
in  our  statements — ^that  the  character  of  all  mental  phaiomena, 
including  the  operations  of  the  intellect  and  feelings  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  character  or  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
physical  system  embraced  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  cor- 
responding actions  must  result,  no  difference  what  their  nature 
may  be. 

The  will  is  but  a  part  of  the  concrete  act,  and  can  not  be 
separated  from  it  It  is  truthfully  stated  when  it  is  said  there 
are  in  reality  as  many  centres  of  volitional  reaction  in  the  Imiin 
as  there  are  centres  of  ideas.  ^^  The  will  and  the  inteUlgenoe 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,"  says  Spinoza.  The  simplest  ease 
of  volition  we  find  in  the  child,  and  it  is  graphically  described 
as  follows :  *  '<  Let  us  imagine  the  first  appearing  idea  in  the 
infant's  mind  to  reach  outwards,  and  to  leave,  as  it  will  do,  a 
residuum  ih  its  nervous  centre,  when  the  idea  occurs  again, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  similar  reaction ;  f  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  reaction  causes  pain  to  the  child,  and  thereupon  a 
second  idea  is  formed  in  the  mind,  the  reaction  of  which  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  first.  When  the  first  idea  appears  again, 
it  will,  instead  of  reacting  outwards  at  once,  excite  the  second 
idea  into  activity  which  is  inhibitory  or  preventive.  The  child 
has  voluntarily  refrained  from  doing  something,  or  Toluntarily 
done  something  else ;  and  the  impulse  that  has  prompted  the 
choice  is  not  any  abstract  power,  but  springs  from  that  funda- 
mental property  of  organic  element  by  which  what  is  agreeable 
is  sought,  what  is  painful  is  shunned."  Here  is  plainly  shown 
that  the  will  can  not  exist  apart  from  the  concrete  act.    In  his 

*  Maudsley— Fhysiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Hind, 
f  Automatic,  at  will  be  readily  assented  to. 
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"  Principles  of  Haman  Physiology,"  Mr.  Carpenter  says :  "Just 
as  the  simple  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  associated  with 
particular  sensations,  ('linked  on,'  as  he  says  in  another  place), 
the  same  feelings  connect  themselves  with  particular  idetu  ;  and 
thus  are  produced  those  emotional  states  of  mind  which,  directly 
or  indirectly  determine  a  great  part  of  our  habits  of  thought, 
and  are  largely  concerned  in  the  government  of  our  conduct" 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  having  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  that  to  effect  any  permanent  change  in  the  line  of  con- 
duct of  any  individual  or  class  of  individuals,  which  is  involved 
in  all  efforts  at  moral  reform,  a  change  must  be  brought  about 
in  the  character  of  the  emotions,  which  must  necessarily  be  pre* 
ceded  by  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
first  follows  the  second,  and  the  second  the  last  mentioned  as 
truly  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect  as  light  follows  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  unclouded  sun.  The  people  of  every  country 
have  a  general  character  peculiar  to  them  brought  about  by  food, 
soil  and  climate,  and  other  circumstances ;  and  from  these  con- 
ditions can  be  traced,  without  much  dif9culty,  their  religious 
views,  their  moral  notions,  and  their  principal  traits  of  character. 
In  illustration  we  may  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries.  The  great  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected  produces 
languor  of  body  and  hebetude  of  intellect,  resulting  in  indis- 
position to  physical  or  intellectual  exertion.  These  conditions 
are  still  further  increased  by  the  great  abundance  of  everything 
necessary  for  supplying  the  actual  wants,  as  food,  etc ;  and, 
lessening  as  they  do,  their  mutual  dependence  upon  one  another, 
beget  intolerance,  selfishness,  illiberality.  The  great  superiority 
of  Nature,  too,  and  her  forces,  over  them  and  their  own  powers, 
as  the  vastness  of  the  mountains,  the  mighty  extent  of  the 
forests,  the  terribleness  of  the  earthquakes  and  storms,  and  the 
fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the  wild  beasts,  tend  to  make  them 
servile,  superstitious  and  treacherous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  where  Nature  pours  forth  her 
bounties  to  the  seeker  for  them  only  by  patient  toil,  are  indus- 
trious through  the  pressings  of  necessity,  displaying  activity  both 
of  body  and  mind.  Their  mutual  dependence  upon  one  another 
begets  social  obligation,  kindness,  liberality ;  and  they  bestow 
upon  their  Deity  all  those  higher  qualities  which  their  position 
and  surroundings  have  engendered  within  themselves,  and  which 
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contrast  so  markedly  with  the  attributes  of  fierceness  and  cmelty 
ascribed  to  Him  bj  the  dwellers  in  hot  countries. 

Further,  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  an  act  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  commit  at  first,  and  therefore  difiScult,  becomes  by 
repetition  much  less  disagreeable  and  much  less  difScult  in  its 
execution.    In  fact,  in  many  instances,  its  commission,  by  fre- 
quent repetitions,  will  become  a  pleasure,  and  the  judgment  m 
regard  to  it  will  undergo  a  change.    What  are  the  causes  which 
bring  about  such  a  result  ?    We  answer  that  they  must  consist 
in  changes  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.     It  is  now 
admitted  by  all  physiologists  that  every  thought,  every  intellec- 
tual operation  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  material  substratum ; 
that  every  mental  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  some  change, 
molecular,  chemical,  or  vital,  in  the  nervous  elements.     Partic- 
ular mental  phenomena,  therefore,  resulting  from    the    retro- 
grade metamorphosis  and  repair  of  cerebral  tissue  from  the  same 
causes  operating  for  a  long  time,  cause  the  structure  of  the  sub- 
stratum to  be  more  or  less  permanently  afliected,  and  to  obtain  a 
peculiar  character.    The  muscles,  liver,  kidneys,  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  have  their  structures  altered  by  the  amount 
and  kind  of  labor  devolving  upon  them,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  brain  forms  no  exception  to  the  other  organs  of 
the  body.      For  illustration  we  may  refer  to  the  drunkard.    He 
drank  at  first  not  because  he  loved  the  taste  of  liquor — for  prob- 
ably it  was  distasteful  to  him — ^but  to  please  his  friends.     After 
numerous  potations,  however,  an  appetite  for  drink  was  pro- 
duced,  resulting  in   cerebral  changes,   and   the  vice    became 
fastened  upon  him.     As  Dr.  Hutcheson  says,  **  he  is  incessantly 
under  the  most  overwhelming  desire  for  stimulants.     He  will 
disregard  every  impediment,  sacrifice  comfort  and  reputation, 
withstand  the  claims  of  affection,  consign  his  family  to  misery 
and  disgrace,  and  deny  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
to  gratify  his  propensity.     In  the  morning,  morose  and  fretful, 
disgusted  with  himself,  and  dissatisfied  with  all  around  him. 
weak  and  tremulous,  incapable  of  any  exertion  either  of  mind 
or  body — his  first  feeling  is  a  desire  for  stimulants,  with  every 
fresh  dose  of  which  he  recovers  a  certain  degree  of  vigor  both 
of  body  and  mind,  till  he  feels  comparatively  comfortable.    A 
few  hours  pass  without  the  craving  being  so  strong ;  but  it  soon 
returns,  and  the  patient  drinks  until  intoxication  is  produced. 
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Then  succeed  the  restless  sleep,  the  suffering,  the  comparative 
tranquillity,  the  excitement,  and  the  state  of  insensibility ;  and, 
unless  absolutely  secluded  from  all  means  of  gratifying  the  pro- 
pensity, the  person  continues  the  same  course  till  he  dies  or 
becomes  imbecUe." 

Vices,  as  we  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  are  the 
results  of  an  exaggeration  in  intensity  in  those  feelings  with 
which  every  man  has  been  endowed  for  his  benefit,  or  a  defi- 
ciency in  counteracting  emotions.  This  condition  may  be  either 
acquired  or  hereditary.  The  child  of  the  drunkard  has  a  ten- 
dency to  the  same  vice,  and  the  same,  beyond  doubt,  may  be 
said  of  the  ofispring  of  the  thief  and  prostitute.  The  subject 
may  or  may  not  have  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  his  vice.  Knowl- 
edge, however,  has  a  reformatory  effect  only  so  far  as  it  awakens 
feelings  of  self-preservation  which  before  were  lying  dormant. 
If  these  are  great,  they  may  vindicate  themselves  when  brought 
into  action  by  knowledge  and  the  individual  be  saved ;  if  not, 
he  must  perish,  unless  by  some  means  the  governing  passion  be 
subdued.  But  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is  ofLen  merely 
a  matter  of  judgrrunU  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  says  in  his  Princi- 
ples of  Plxysiology,  "  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  con- 
siders the  matter,  that  whilst  a  noiion  of  right  and  wrong  attaches 
itself  to  certain  actions  is  as  much  the  part  of  the  moral  nature 
of  every  individual  as  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  attaching 
itself  to  certain  states  of  consciousness  is  of  his  sensational 
nature,  yet  the  determination  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
is  a  matter  in  great  degree  dependent  upon  education,  habits  of 
thought,  conventional  associations,  etc. ;  so  that  the  moral  stan- 
dard  of  no  two  men  shall  be  precisely  alike,  and  the  moral 
standards  of  men  brought  up  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances shall  bo  of  the  most  opposite  nature."  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  evil  of  such  actions,  which  tend  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  subject  of  them,  or  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  being  admitted  by  all  persons,  and  it  is  of  such 
we  refer  to. 

Acting  as  powerful  causes  of  vice  and  crime  in  communities 
like  our  own  are  the  customs  of  society ;  poverty,  attended  with 
bad  food,  bad  air,  filth  of  person  and  surroundings,  insufi^cicnt 
clothing;  idleness,  resulting  from  wealth  and  other  causes;  stim- 
ulating food  and  drink.    So  long  as  these  causes  exist  in  the 
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present  proporiion,  so  long  will  vice  and  crime  continne  and  all 
means  to  check  it  will  completely  fail.  The  religionist  and  the 
moralists  may  threaten,  persnade,  and  argue,  but  will  effect 
nothing  in  stemming  the  flood.  They  will  steadily  continne 
from  year  to  year — the  statistician  at  the  end  of  one  year  bdng 
able  to  predict  exactly  how  many  victims  there  will  be  in  a  cer- 
tain community  the  following  year,  basing  his  predictions  upon 
the  amount  of  incentives  in  force,  tending  to  such  results,  which 
he  knows  to  be  in  existence ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person,  and  the  causes  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  we  can  state  with  certainty  his 
course  of  conduct  in  any  given  matter.  When  the  result  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  had  anticipated,  we  must  attribute  it  to 
having  been  deceived,  either  in  the  emotive  functions  of  some  of 
Ms  feelings  in  comparison  with  others,  or  having  been  mistaken 
in  the  antecedents,  or^both.  But,  as  a  distinguished  writer  says, 
^'  we  can  never  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or 
even  the  whole  of  our  own ;  but  it  is  certain  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  antecedent,  the  more 
likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent."  *  It  is  this  con- 
fidence of  uniformity  of  conduct  in  one  another,  under  given 
circumstances,  upon  which  we  rely  in  all  our  associations. 
Without  it  there  could  be  no  society. 

How  some  of  these  causes  operate  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. In  children  we  find  the  simplest  examples  of  the  action 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  of  the  affective  faculties ;  and  we 
will  therefore  employ  an  illustration  which  we  heard  an  orthodox 
minister  of  one  of  the  churches  of  our  city  make,  for  then  its 
correctness  will  be  less  likely  gainsayed.  A  little  girl  brought 
up  in  poverty  and  filth,  fed  on  bad  food,  illy  clad,  subject  of  bad 
treatment,  issues  from  her  home  into  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
chances  to  come  near  some  stand  where  fruits  are  exhibited. 
Almost  instinctively,  as  it  were,  if  she  can  do  so  without  detec- 
tion, she  stretches  out  her  hand  and  steals  an  apple  and  scampers 
off.  But  take  this  little  girl  to  your  house,  wash  her,  dress  her 
neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  then  you  may  send  her  forth  without 
fear  of  her  doing  wrong.  Why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Her  many  wants  and  neglected  condition  keep  in  ascendency  all 
her  natural  propensities,  while  there  is  nothing  to  excite  counter* 

*  Backle'8  BisUry  of  Civllixation.  
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acting  emotions ;  in  the  second  instance,  her  wants  having  been 
supplied,  and  the  depressing  influences  upon  her  removed,  the 
higher  feelings  act  and  govern  the  conduct.  Her  moral  reform 
was  not  brought  about  by  any  new  knowledge  she  acquired,  for 
she  knew  as  well  before  that  stealing  was  wrong  as  afterward. 
But  this  sudden  reformation  in  the  little  girl  will  not  be  brought 
about  so  suddenly  in  the  woman  when  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  the  latter  the  changed  which  have  been 
wrought  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  by  causes  operating  for  a 
long  time,  have  fastened  a  character  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
affected — sometimes  not  at  all,  like  some  diseases  of  the  liver  or 
stomach  which  refuse  to  yield  to  remedies.  But,  if  done  at  all, 
she  must  be  placed  under  such  circumstances  that  the  exagger- 
ated feelings  may  no  longer  be  stimulated  and  counteracting 
emotions  be  aroused. 

The  present  condition  of  society,  probably,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  tends  to  beget  vice  and  crime.  It  not  only  disgraces 
the  victim,  but  continues  the  disgrace  after  reformation,  espe- 
cially with  females,  making  them  irredeemably  outcasts.  This 
it  does  from  the  wrong  teaching  which  it  has  received,  to  the 
effect  that  sin  leaves  a  stain  behind,  which  is  physiologically 
false.  When  an  action  intellectual  or  emotional  has  taken  place, 
that  is  the  end  of  it — it  is  only  a  result  and  not  a  cause,  and 
ceases  when  the  latter  ceases.  Abnormal  muscular  action  may 
as  properly  be  said  to  contaminate  the  muscles,  after  the  condi- 
tions producing  it  no  longer  exist^  as  that  wrong  action  leaves  a  * 
disgraceful  blot.  Society  as  constituted,  too,  makes  a  wrong 
test  of  merit,  which  operates  against  morality.  Position  and 
wealth  have  more  influence  with  it  than  intelligence  or  correct 
behavior,  and,  consequently,  those  emotional  states  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  kept  in  activity ;  while  others,  which  in  their  action 
commend  the  right  and  are  emotive  forces  of  correct  conduct, 
remain  dormant  or  are  overwhelmed. 

The  treatment  of  the  immoral  and  vicious  should  be  founded 
upon  the  same  principles  to  which  those  are  subjected  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  body.  The  causes  of  the  abnormal  state  of 
feelings  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed. 
The  individual  should  be  placed  under  such  influences  as  will 
tend  to  arouse  his  better  feelings,  which  have  before  been  lying 
dormant.    Hectoring  and  belaboring  a  man  about  his  guilt,  and 
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impressing  him  with  the  enormity  of  his  sin  is,  if  it  is  desired  to 
reform  him,  highly  improper,  and  will  surely  produce  a  failure 
in  the  object  desired.  Every  effort  should  be  employed  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  disgrace  which  hangs  over  an  individual 
who  has  been  doing  wrong,  and  impress  him  with  the  confidence 
that  he  can  be  a  man  again,  as  upright  and  worthy  of  esteem  as 
before  he  went  astray.  Ladies  engaged  in  reforming  the  vicious 
of  their  own  sex  should  especially  labor  to  this  end.  Their  own 
personal  treatment  should  be  marked  by  kindness,  and,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  victims  of  vice,  they  should  exhibit  as  much 
consideration  as  if  they  had  never  sinned.  Besides,  they  should 
exercise  their  influence  upon  others  to  do  likewise,  and,  in  every 
way,  do  all  in  their  power  to  change  those  customs  of  society 
which  stand  in  the-  way  of  reformation.  The  man  or  woman 
who  would  treat  with  contempt  one  endeavoring  to  reform,  on 
account  of  his  past  transgressions,  is  grossly  ignorant,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  viler  condition  of  feelings  than  he  ever  had  whom 
he  thus  treats ;  for,  as  we  have  stated,  sin  can  not  leave  any  stain 
behind. 

Not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found  that  some  bodily  ailment 
has  much  to  do  in  producing  a  wrong  state  of  feelings  leading 
to  wrong  actions.  When  this  is  the  case  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  remed;y  it.  Every  physician  is  aware  how  depressing 
is  the  influence  oftentimes  upon  the  feelings  of  derangement  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera.  Moroseness,  sullenness,  hypochondria 
and  other  affections  of  the  emotions,  are  undoubtedly  produced 
by  it ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  vicious  propen- 
sities are  often  made  to  govern  the  conduct  by  such  ills  when 
they  otherwise  would  not.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  has 
not  done  an  act,  while  laboring  under  a  fit  of  indigestion,  which 
he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  so  afifected.  An 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  organs  of  generation,  too,  in  the 
female,  have  undoubtedl}',  in  thousands  of  instances,  led  to  pros- 
titution. The  physician,  in  such  cases,  will  use  his  knowledge 
and  remedy  the  evil ;  but  the  humanitarian  and  votary  of  reli- 
gion must  endeavor  to  make  his  labor  effectual  by  bringing 
about  such  a  change  in  society  that  the  offender  may  not  be 
made  an  outcast. 

We  could  say  very  much  more  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  ''  cvUly  minded,"  but  as  the  little  we  have  said  is  sufficient 
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to  set  forth  our  views,  we  will  let  it  suffice  for  the  present.  The 
subject  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  it  alone  could  be  made 
the  theme  of  a  very  lengthy  essay.  We  will  observe  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  reformation  are  laboring  in  a 
good  cause.  Science  teaches  that  the  vicious  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed — that  they  are  poor,  unfortunate  creatures. 
It  also  points  out  how  very  many  of  them  may  be  saved — dis- 
closing the  fallacy  of  the  systems  which  are  generally  employed, 
and  teaching  new  and  true  methods.  We  also  see  by  its  light 
that  a  general  reformation  of  manners  must  occur  in  a  com- 
munity if  it  should  desire  greater  purity  of  character ;  for  that 
the  present  customs,  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  not  only  tend 
to  immorality  in  the  present  generation,  but  tend  to  fasten  vice 
upon  subsequent  ones  by  the  physical  chjuiges  they  produce 
being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child. 


CAUSE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  FATTY  DIARRHEA. 

By  D.  T.  Gilliam,  M.  D.,  of  Nelsonville,  O. 

I  have  a  theory.  Like  all  other  theories  it  mry  be  right;  it 
may  be  wrong ;  I  should  like  to  know.  In  consulting  the  author- 
ities, they  afford  us  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  pathological 
condition  which  gives  rise  to  fatty  or  oleaginous  diarrhea. 
True,  there  seems  to  exist  a  certain  relation  between  the  symp- 
tom spoken  of  and  a  diseased  and  disordered  pancreas ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  bare  facts  but  little  is  known. 

It  has  fuilhermore  been  proven,  that  the  pancreatic  secretion 
is  the  most  active,  if  not  the  aoie  agent  interested  in  the  digestion 
of  fats. 

From  these  facts,  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  fatty 
diarrhea  is  dependent  on  a  scanty,  or  vicious  secretion  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  whereby  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  is 
Impaired,  or  altogether  suspended,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
they  are  permitted  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  in  an 
undigested  and  unaltered  state.  More  recent  investigations 
have  proven  this  inference  erroneous,  in  quite  a  proportion  of 
cases  at  least;  for  after  proscribing  the  use  of  fatty  or  oleag- 
inous aliment,  the  excretion  continues  in  undiminished  quantities. 
Whence,  then,  comes  this  substance  ?  It  la  probable  that  sac- 
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charine  and  other  substances  may  be  convertible  into  fat,  by  an 
occult  process  in  the  system,  but  this  process  is  never  completed 
in  the  alimentary  canal ;  neither  can  it  be.  It  is  certain,  then, 
that  the  fatty  excrement  is  not  the  product  of  the  digestive  appar- 
atus. If,  then,  it  is  not  ingested,  or  manufactured  in  the  pnmm 
vim  it  mu9t  originate  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  system. 

Now,  laying  aside  those  cases  in  which  fatty  matter  is  ingested^ 
and,  owing  to  digestive  incompetency,  are  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  bowels  unaltered,  how  are  we  to  accomit  for 
those  cases,  in  which  digestion  is  nGi  at  fault,  and  where  the 
substances  spoken  of  are  thrown  off  as  an  excretion  by  the  bow- 
els ?  Fatty  and  oily  substances,  when  deposited  in  the  system, 
are  always  deposited  in  a  pure  state.  They  do  not  combine  with 
other  substances  as  do  the  other  proximate  principles.  Such  a 
combination  would  be  rejected  by  the  Extern  as  useless,  or 
worst  than  useless. 

The  pancreatic  secretion  has  a  recognized  property  of  digest- 
ing fat,  or  converting  it  into  an  emulsion  capable  of  being  taken 
up,  and  carried'into  the  system^  but,  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, the  pancreatic  element  disappears,  the  emulsion  ceases  to 
be  an  emulsion,  and  the  deposit  is  of  a  firmer  consistence  and 
pure.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  emulsion  of  fkt,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  combination  of  the  pancreatic  and  fatty  ele- 
ments, are  incompatable  as  a  standing  constituent  of  the  anisud 
organism. 

Such  combinations  would,  of  course,  be  immediately  rejected 
as  excretions.  Fats  are  generally  excreted,  not  as  fats,  but  in  & 
decomposed  state.  But  fat  under  the  catalyctic  influence  of  the 
pancreatic  element,  does  not  undergo  decomposition.  It  must 
be  rejected  from  the  system ;  it  cannot  be  decomposed,  conse- 
quently it  is  excreted  as  fat. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point.  It  is  known  that  the  secretions 
of  the  liver,  or  the  elements  of  secretion,  may,  and  often  do, 
accumulate  in  the  system,  and  produce  their  noxious  effects.  It 
is  also  known  that  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys,  or  the  elements 
of  secretion,  may  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  produce  fftetr 
noxious  effects.  Now  may  we  not  carry  the  analogy  farther,  and 
infer,  that  the  pancreatic  secretion,  or  the  elements  of  secretioi, 
may  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  produce  ^Aetr  peculiar  effects? 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  pancreatic  secretioni  provided  the  sys- 
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tern  was  saturated  with  it,  would  be  to  attack  the  fatty  deposits, 
and  by  combining  with  them,  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  emulsion 
— ^incompatable  with  their  office,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  compound  would  be  expelled  from  the  system. 

Now  if  these  hypotheses  be  true,  what  are  the  indications  for 
treatment  ? 

It  is  known  that  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nitric  acid,  and  alcohol, 
possess  the  property  of  precipitating  pancreatine,  thereby  render- 
ing it  inoperative.  This  would  be  our  aim.  Alcoholic  drinks 
have  been  tried  and  proven  beneficial;  may  this  not  be  the 
modus  operandi  f  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  nitric  acid,  have  not, 
to  my  knowledge  been  tried.  Olive  oil  has  been  tried,  and 
proven  beneficial ;  probably  by  supplying  the  noxious  princi- 
ple with  a  pabulum,  whereby  the  systemic  constituents  are  saved, 
and  the  strength  sustained,  until  a  proper  order  of  things  obtains. 


ADHESION  OF  THE  PLACENTA  AND  DEATH. 

By  J.  C.  McMechan,  M.  D^  Cincinnati,  O. 

*'  Abnormal  adhesions  and  hour-glass  contractions  are  more 
frequently  encountered  in  the  experience  of  the  young  practi- 
tioner, and  they  diminish  in  frequency  in  direct  ratio  to  increas- 
ing years."*  Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  assertion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lecturer,  we  beg  leave  to  report  a  case. 

Cazeux  f  says:  ^'  in  the  present  state  of  our  science  it  is  very 
difficult  to  point  out  satisfactorily,  a  cause  for  these  abnormal 
adnesions  of  the  placenta.  According  to  most  authors,  they  are 
owing  to  a  fibrous  transformation  of  tiie  cellular  filaments,  which 
hold  the  placenta  and  nterus  together,  whereby  they  acquire  a 
degree  of  solidity  sufficient  to  withstand  the  uterine  forces. 
These  adhesions  have  also  been  referred  to  the  degenerations 
of  the  placental  tissue  itself,  as  well  as  to  various  osseous  and 
calcareous  concretions." 

Dr.  Jas.  T.  Whittaker,  who  has  studied  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  placenta  very  thoroughly,,  states  as  one  of  the  three 
terminations  of  inflammation  of  the  placenta,  that  ''  exudations 

^  Bramis*  Lectures,  1889. 

i  Cazeox's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Hldwifeiy,  page  888.    Tranalatcd by  Wm.  B.  Bollock, 
H.D. 
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of  a  plastic  nature  from  an  exuberation  of  connectiTe  tissue  with 
adhesion  to  the  uterine  wall,"*  takes  place.    We   cannot  do 
better  than  to  give  the  last  named  writer^s  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject,  in  his  own  language :    *'  The  first  mention 
of  a  detention  of  the  placenta  is  by  Pru,  who  attributed  it  to  a 
fault  of  development  of  the  uterus,  whereby  it  was  divided  into 
two  cavities.     Copuron  accepted  this  view,  but  thought  that  the 
division  was  effected  by  the  external  and  internal  os.     Hatin 
likewise  described  two  cavities,  but  thought  that  the  seat  might 
be  different,  according   to  the  contraction  of  different  fibres. 
Disormeaux  laid  particular  stress  upon  this  view ;  while  Simpson 
inclines  to  that  of  Copuron,  believing  also  in  inflammation  and 
exudation.    Murat  ascribes  retention  to  inflanmiationy  as  does 
also  Dubois.    Mordret  excludes  inflammation.    Tamier  finds  its 
etiology  in  the  transformation  of  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  placenta  and  uterus ;  Mayer  in  a  hyperplasia  of  the  same  or 
of  the  decidual.     Stoltz  found  adhesion  from  a  blood  clot  effused 
between  the  two,  whose  metamorphoses  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue,  according  to  Verdier;  and  Robin,  having 
examined  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  at  the  point  of  contact 
and  found  it  unchanged  from  the  virgin  state,  considers  the  adhe- 
sion due  to  a  defective  development  of  thedecidua.     Barnes  is  of 
the  opinion,  that  in  true  placenta  adhesion,  there  is  organic  change 
of  structure,  or  abnormal  deposit  in  the  decidual  portion  of  that 
organ ;  while  in  more  frequent  cases,  the  adhesion  is  merely  the 
result  of  ineffectual  contractions  of  the  uterus.     Robert  Lee  denies 
any  connection  between  adhesion  and  inflammation,  and  denies 
also  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration,  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Barnes  and  others.     Simpson  says :  The  intimacy  or  strength  of 
morbid  adhesions  between  the  placenta  and  uterus  is  often  known 
to  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  the  inflam- 
matory action,  which  has  produced  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  deposited.    Occasionally 
the  lymph  assumes  a  fibrinous,  tendinous  or  calcareous  appear- 
ance."    The  placenta  is  seldom  adherent  to  the  uterus  entire,  but 
only  certain  portions  are  found  connected.    It  may  exist  at  the 
margin  or  circumference   of   the  afterbirth,  the  center  being 

detached ;  or  it  may  be  restricted  to  one  or  more  points  of  its 
surface. 


*  Dr.  Jas.  Whittaker  on  Morbid  Anatomy  of  PlacenU,  American  Joomal  of  Obstetrics,  and 
DtseaseB  of  Women  and  Children,  Vols  UL  No.  2. 
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On  July  12th,  1870,  we  were  summoned  by  a  midwife  to  see  a 
case  in  her  charge,  in  which  the  afterbirth  was  retained  in  such 
a  manner,  that  she  could  not  get  it  out,  although  she  had  tried 

for  four  hours  to  extract  it    Mrs  B was  aged  37,  and  had 

had  wx  children  previous  to  the  present  confinement.  She  was 
lying  in  a  small  room,  in  the  second  story  of  a  building,  in 
which  there  were  but  two  small  windows.  The  day  was  one  of 
the  hottest  during  the  summer,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  could 
enter  the  apartment.  She  had  been  in  hard  labor  pains  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  eleven  a.  m.  she  was  delivered 
of  one  child,  and  at  seven  p.  m.»  of  another.  Soon  after  the 
latter  was  bom,  the  midwife  began  her  manipulations,  but  only 
succeeded  after  repeated  efforts  in  tearing  off  the  cord  at  its 
connection  with  the  placenta.  After  trying  many  times  to  extract 
it  without  success,  at  eleven  p.  m.  she  came  for  us.  On  examin- 
ation the  cord  was  found  torn  off,  and  the  placenta,  by  grasping 
the  lower  portion  of  it,  and  endeavoring  to  extract,  could  not  be 
moved.  The  woman,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  the  long 
continued  pains  and  loss  of  blood,  (although  the  latter  was 
not  excessive)  was  very  much  exhausted.  Her  pulse  was 
125  and  weak.  After  having  her  fanned  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  administering  some  brandy  and  water,  we  pro- 
ceeded, after  getting  her  in  proper  position,  to  introduce  our 
hand  into  the  womb.  The  placenta  was  adherent  in  half  its  sur- 
face to  the  posterior  part  of  the  womb;  quickly  breaking  up 
the  adhesions  by  insinuating  the  fingers  between  the  placenta 
and  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  it  required  but  a  few  minutes 
to  extract  the  placenta  entire.  The  woman  was  placed  comfort- 
ably in  the  bed,  a  little  more  stimulus  given,  and  the  fanning 
continued.  We  left  her  comparatively  comfortable,  but  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  on  being  summoned  to  the  house,  we  found 
her  expiring.  Death  undoubtedly  resulted|from  exhaustion,  she 
having  suffered  intense  pain  during  the  whole  day  in  a  close 
room.  She  lost  no  more  blood  than  usual.  Had  the  case  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  physician  earlier,  there  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent result    Both  children  were  healthy  and  lived. 


• 
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TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATORY  RHEUMATISM. 

By  Chas.  a.  Lynd,  M.  D.  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  different  modes  which  have  been  proposed  of  treating 
inflammatory  rheumatism  show,  conclusively,  that  we  have  •  no 
epeciflc  treatment ;  nor  do  I  claim  for  mine  anything  that  is 
truly  specific ;  but,  as  remarkable  success  attends  it,  I  desire  an 
expression  of  the  profession  upon  its  merits.  Alkalies  held  an 
important  position  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  with 
some  are  still  the  sheet  anchor ;  but  they  fail  of  a  speedy  or 
reliable  cure,  and  almost  always  leave  the  patient  with  a  constant 
reminder  of  his  attack  in  the  shape  of  a  stiff  joint  or  some  other 
permanent  trouble. 

Allow  me  to  relate  the  course  of  treatment  I  have  adopted,  and 
have  found  to  work  admirably  in  cases  upon  which  I  have 
used  it. 

One  recommendation  of  it  is,  that  it  restores  the  patient  to  the 
full  use  of  the  part  affected  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  another, 
that  it  relieves  the  tendency  of  the  affection  to  the  heart,  and 
removes  the  same  when  located  there. 

Immediately  upon  seeing  the  patient  I  apply  warmth  to  the 
afflicted  part.  For  this  purpose  I  have  a  poultice  of  mush  made 
as  warm  as  the  patient  can  endure,  and  put  this  upon  the  painful 
part.  Or,  in  place  of  mush,  potatoes  boiled  until  soft,  and 
mashed,  skins  and  all  together,  in  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  may  be  used.  Never  allow  the  poultice  to  remain  on 
when  cold  or  chilled.  Keep  the  warmth  applied  as  constantly  as 
possible.  Almost  an3rthing  that  will  retain  heat  will  answer  as 
well  as  either  the  mush'  or  potatoes.  One  thing  wiU  be  notice- 
able— the  poultices  will  generally  come  from  the  affected  part 
more  moist  than  when  applied. 

Open  the  bowels  with  saline  cathartics,  and  keep  them  open ; 
but  remember  if  the  bowels  are  in  good,  normal  condition,  to 
let  tJiem  alone. 

As  an  internal  remedy  I  give  the  following,  which  is  continued 
as  long  as  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  attack  remaining : 

R  Tinct.  Aconit.  Fol.  3U. 

Digitalis,  gr,  j. 
Spr.  Frumentl,  3j. 
M.    Sig.    Ten  drops  every  hour. 
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The  frequency  of  the  dose  depends  npon  the  severity  of  the 
attack  and  the  parts  implicated.  Where  the  heart  is,  or  is  apt 
to  be,  affected,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  mnch  oftener. 

As  to  dielj  let  thai  alane^  unless  the  patient  is  a  very  high  liver, 
or  very  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength. 

As  was  said  before,  I  do  not  pretend  tg  claim  a  specific  for 
this  mode  of  treatment,  nor  any  great  degree  of  novelty,  but 
simply  that  in  my  practice  it  has  worked  admirably,  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Rarely  does  the  acute  pain  rema^ 
longer  than  forty-eight  hours. 

I  should  desire  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  physicians  either 
clinically  or  theoretically  upon  the  course  of  treatment  above 
mentioned. 


DISTINCTIVE  PECULIARITIES  OF  MAN. 

By  C.  S.  YouBXB,  M.  D.,  Yenice,  Illinois. 

Man,  the  image  of  his  maker,  who  is  endowed  with  attributea 
which  render  him  peculiarly  distinctive  from  the  rest  of  the 
organized  creation,  is  a  being  whose  several  virtues,  properly 
delineated,  would  constitute  a  voluminous  treatise.  But  takent 
together,  and  brought  in  juxtaposition,  is  my  present  design, 
which  I  hope  will  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Firstly,  to  scrutinize  the  element  of  his  nature,  which  is  pre- 
dominant in  importance,  t.  e.,  his  morality,,  we-  have  under  con- 
sideration a  something  which  is  not  entailed  as  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  our  being,  but  that  which  is  to  be  acquired  and 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  influences  which  are  respec- 
tively allotted  us.  Henoe^  this  part  of  our  constitution,  being 
the  product  of  circumstances  in  which  we  are  reared,  presents 
innumerable  phases  of  diversity.  Take  two  persons,  for  illustra- 
tion, who  are  of  the  same  parentage,  give  one  a  position  (even 
at  a  mature  age)  which  is  favorable  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
animal  propensities,  had  his  acquirements  to  that  time  been  of 
moral  tendency,  nature  has  so  constituted  him  that  he  is  very 
prone  to  let  iniquity  usurp«its  place,  while  the  oth«r,  under  correct 
influences,  will  become  imbued  with  a  moral  train  of  feelings 
which  will  elevate  him  to  a  position  of  merited  worth.  True, 
there  are  some  who  will  succumb  to  depravity  under  any  cir- 
36— Vol.  BLL 
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cnmstances,  having  a  latent  predisposition  which  irresistibly 
impels  tb^jn  to  it ;  'tis  the  same  in  youth,  aiiolesoence,  and  I 
might  say  old  age,  Adam  having  transmitted  a  propensity  which 
requires  an  indomitable  will  to  restrain. 

Intellectually,  man  is  vastly  dissimilar  to  all  grades  of  animal 
species ;  so  he  is  to  lys  fellow  man.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  animal  intelligence,  taking  the  bee  for  a  starting  point,  we 
find  they  differ  according  to  the  degree  they  are  possessed  of  it 
The  bee  works  in  unison  for  the  same  end ;  the  dog  being  more 
docile,  is  more  diversified  in  his  nature.  So  with  all  speciese— 
according  to  their  capacity  to  learn,  they  have  characteris- 
tics peculiar  to  themselves,  till  we  come  to  man,  whom  we  find 
all  the  rest  subordinate  to,  and  he  most  typical  of  discord  and 
dissimilarity. 

Physically  man  differs  materially  in  conformation  with  all 
animal  creation ;  the  monkey  tribe,  which  nearest  approximates, 
has  a  more  I'eceding  forehead,  with  a  comparatively  small  brain: 
besides,  it  has  no  thumb  to  counteract  the  fingers,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  human  race.  Thus  considering  man  mentally,  moraUy 
and  physically,  we  see  him  a  being  possessed  of  great  distinctive 
peculiarities,  and  beautifully  adapted  to  make  all  creation  sub- 
servient to  him,  and  wield  power  infinite  on  earth.  Yet  he 
surely  dies !  and  is  accountable  to  one  more  omnipotent  in  his 
own  image. 


THE  WONDERFUL  TWINS— TWO  HEADS  ON  ONE  BODY. 

By  R.  Z.  Sreds,  M.  D.,  Hilliard,  O. 

'  Seven  miles  east  of  Ashley,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  lives  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Finley,  the  father  of  the  most  wonderful  living  children 
known  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  Siamese  twins  compared 
with  these  sink  into  utter  insignificance.  If  there  has  ever  been, 
either  still-born  or  living,  such  a  monster  or  monsters  (I  hardly 
know  whether  two  or  one),  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Mrs,  Fin- 
ley  was  delivered  of  these  children  the  13th  day  of  October,  1870. 
The  actual  period  of  labor  lasting  only  twenty-five  minutes;  or 
at  least  they  were  bom  in  twenty-five  minutes  after  she  awoke. 
A  midwife  performed  the  duties  of  the  accoucheur,  labor  being 
so  precipitate  as  not  to  permit  the  calling  of  a  physician.     She 
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stated  to  me  that  labor  was  much  more  painful  than  with  any  of 
her  three  former  children. 

Mrs.  Finley  met  with  no  injury  during  pregnancy  of  any 
moment  that  could  have  anything  to  do  with  this  strange  mal- 
formation, with  the  exception  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
month  of  utero-gestation,  while  going  into  the  house,  she  fell  on 
the  steps  at  the  door.  She  states  that  from  this  time  until  she 
was  delivered,  "  she  never  felt  right."  There  was  but  one  pla- 
centa, which  was  expelled  in  about  twenty  minutes  with  but 
little  hemorrhage. 

These  children  measure  Arom  occiput  to  occiput  twenty  and  a 
half  inches,  the  heads  being  directly  on  each  end  of  the  body. 
To  a  casual  observer  there  is  no  difference  in  the  two  extremi- 
ties, the  two  faces  looking  very  much  alike,  but  by  actual  mea- 
surement the  circumference  of  one  head  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  greater  than  the  other.  Some  physicians  who  h4Mf 
examined  it  express  an  opinion  that  the  vertebral  column  is 
continuous,  or  that  there  is  but  one.  But  when  I  tried  to  trace 
it  through  with  the  finger,  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  lost  it 
about  the  middle.  I  could  detect  but  one  umbilicus.  There  is 
but  one  anus,  the  recti,  I  think,  uniting  somewhere  near  the 
orifice;  and  a  singular  fact  is  that  when  one  evacuates  the 
bowels,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  the  other  always  does 
the  same.  There  is  but  one  vaginal  opening,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  urination  as  in  defecation.  From  the  umbili- 
cus either  way  the  children  are  well  developed — thorax,  arms, 
hands  and  head.  Two  legs  protrude  from  either  side,  right  and 
left.  From  the  one  they  are  nearly  normal,  seven  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  of  normal  thickness,  etc.  From  the  other  side 
two,  but  both  enclosed  in  one  integument,  only  four  inches  long, 
with  ten  toes. 

The  action  of  the  children,  I  think,  is  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  When  we  entered  the  room  one  was  asleep  while 
the  other  was  nursing.  One  will  sleep  while  the  other  is  crj-ing. 
The  mother  also  nurses  both  at  the  same  time.  The  children 
take  nourishment  eagerly  and  grow  very  fast,  and  I  think  their 
prospects  for  long  life  are  as  good  as  any  children  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  named  Minnie  and  Ninnie. 

This  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  well 
worth  visiting.    I  will  not  attempt  to  comment  on  it,  but  would 
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be  pleased  to  bear  from  those  who  are  able  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  so  wonderftil  a  freak  of  nature. 


MYELITIS  SPINALIS. 


Being  a  synoptical  notice  of  the  case  of  Miss  Hannah  Young,  of  Mer- 
cer county,  Kentucky,  who  died  of  that  affection  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1869. 

By  C.  H.  Spilman,  M.  D.,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ey. 

The  disease  by  which  the  life  of  this  interesting  young  lady 
was  brought  to  a  close  must  be  exceedingly  rare :  for  the  writer 
of  this  brief  notice,  in  a  practice  of  near  forty  years,  has  never 
before  been  called  to  witness  a  case  of  it.  Some  pathological 
writers  give  a  partial  account  of  it.  Others,  however,  whose  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  human  mala- 
dies, make  no  mention  of  it. 

In  the  case  above  cited  there  was  great  obscurity,  particularly 
in  the  early  stage,  which  rendered  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  a 
thing  of  difficult  attainment-  The  local  affection  was  completely 
masked  by  a  depressing  influence  propagated  upon  the  heart  and 
arteries,  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  attended 
by  the  most  intense  suffering  and  loss  of  voluntary  motion, 
particularly  in  the  extremeties.  That  the  disease  was  spinal,  the 
symptoms  left  little  room  for  doubt ;  but  whether  primary  or 
symptomatic,  organic  or  functional,  medullary  or  membranous, 
was  a  problem  not  so  easy  to  solve. 

On  the  first  visit  I  found  my  patient  upon  her  back,  with  a 
perceptible  inclination  to  the  right — her  right  thigh  and  leg  each 
slightly  flexed,  and  the  left  nearly  straight.  She  had  power  to 
move  her  head  slightly,  but  it  gave  her  great  pain — no  voluntary 
control  over  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  disparity  in  the  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extrem- 
ities is  note-worthy.  The  muscles  of  the  former  were  rigid; 
those  of  the  latter  placid ;  both  alike  powerless.  Another  inter- 
esting feature  worthy  of  remark,  as  shedding  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  the  case,  is  the  hypersesthesia  of  those  parts  in 
which  voluntary  motion  was  entirely  suspended.  Tactile  sensi- 
bility was  acute ;  pain  was  extreme,  particularly  on  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  body.  The  least  jarring  of  the  bedstead;  a 
heavy  tread  upon  the  floor ;  a  loud  noise,  even  the  human  voice, 
would  occasion  a  paroxysm  of  suffering.  When  interrogated  as 
to  the  seat  of  her  pain,  she  would  answer,  "  all  over  me."  The 
pulse  not  greatly  accelerated,  from  80  to  90  beats  in  the  minute, 
feeble  and  unresisting.  The  average  temperature  of  the  surface 
Bather  below  the  natural  standard ;  extremeties  cold,  that  of  the 
lower  limbs  more  marked,  and  so  deeply  was  organic  life  impli- 
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cated,  and  so  profound  the  depressing  influence  upon  the  circal- 
atoiy  system,  that  an  attempt  to  turn  her  upon  the  side  to  apply 
cups  along  the  course  of  the  spine  resulted  in  prolonged  syncope, 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  her.  Subsequent  attempts 
were  attended  with  similar  results. 

The  stomach  was  so  irritable  from  the  onset  as  to  render  it  an 
impracticable  medium  either  for  nutrition  or  medication.  Incon- 
tinence of  urine  was  an  early  and  persistent  feature.  The  power 
of  defecation  was  greatly  impaired. 

About  the  expiration  of  the  third  week  of  her  illness,  during 
which  time  repeated  efforts  was  made  to  change  her  position, 
resulting  as  often  in  suspended  animation,  there  were  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  gangrene  upon  the  parts  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  pressure ;  and  a  marked  coincident  alleviation  of  pain. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hunt,  whose  friendly  aid  and  coun- 
sel I  had  previously  obtained,  she  was  brought  pretty  fully  under 
t&e  influence  of  chloroform,  and  placed  on  her  left  side,  after 
having  shielded  it  with  adhesive  plaster.  A  diffhse  erysipelas 
covert  the  back  from  the  scapulae  to  the  nates;  and  the  back 
of  the  sacrum  and  inferior  lumbar  vertebra  were  left  bare  by  an 
extensive  slough.  About  this  time  pain  left  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  voluntary  motion  was  restored.  The  inferior  extremi- 
ties were  still  powerless;  sensibility,  however,  intact. 

She  had  maintained  this  position  but  a  short  time  when  a 
burning  pain  and  great  restlessness  indicated  that  the  integrity 
of  the  soft  parts  underneath  was  threatened.  We  therefore 
turned  her  upon  her  right  side ;  with  great  difficulty,  however, 
as  the  pain,  from  the  commencement,  had  been  more  severe  in 
that  direction,  and  she  protested  she  could  not  lie  on  her  lame 
side.  But  it  seemed  the  only  alternative.  Upon  removing  the 
plaster,  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  innominatum  of  that  side, 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
was  exposed  by  an  extensive  slough.  Even  the  ligamentous 
portion  of  the  hip-joint  was  destroyed. 

Hoping  to  preserve  the  only  remaining  sound  side,  using  such 
appliances  as  were  calculated  to  harden  or  toughen  the  integu- 
ment, and  counteract  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  with  a  view  to 
equalize  the  pressure,  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
circulation  in  the  extreme  vessels,  it  was  carefully  laid  in  a  hol- 
low cushion.  The  expedient,  however,  was  not  successful.  In 
a  few  days  the  slough,  involving  the  same  parts,  was  as  extensive 
on  this  as  on  the  o&er  side. 

We  now  procured  the  valuable  aid  of  Drs.  Gaither  and  Tom- 
LiNSON,  who,  after  a  critical  examination,  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  a  sustaining  treatment,  equal  pressure,  and  such  topical 
means  as  would  arrest  gangrene  and  promote  granulation,  were 
the  leading  indications  in  the  case.  These  indications  were  met 
with  all  the  assiduity  of  which  the  case  was  susceptible ;  but 
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were  unavailing,  and  thus  the  poor  sufferer  was  doomed  to  lie 
literally  upon  her  bones  for  several  successive  weeks,  mitigated 
only  by  such  mechanical  contrivances  as  might  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  less  prominent  parts  of  the  surface. 
The  projecting  wing  of  each  ilium,  the  entire  hip-joint,  including 
the  great  trochanter  and  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
on  either  side,  the  posterior  of  the  sacrum  and  lower  lumbar 
vertebra — all  divested  of  the  soft  parts — presented  a  spectacle 
truly  appalling. 

About  the  expiration  of  the  second  month  of  her  illness  she 
became  the  subject  of  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  Many  blisters,  filled  with  semi-trans- 
parent fluid,  were  visible  over  the  entire  surface,  leaving  innum- 
erable superficial  ulcers,  rapidly  coalescent,  until  the  mucous 
surface  was  completely  destroyed  and  the  subjacent  tissue  left 
bare. 

About  this  time  a  free  hemorrhage  occurred,  which  seemed  to 
flow  from  no  particular  part,  as  from  a  ruptured  vessel,  but  pre- 
sented more  the  character  of  a  secretion  from  a  morbid  state  of 
the  extreme  vessels ;  for  the  blood  was  seen  oozing  from  every 
part.  Simultaneously  with  this  occurrence,  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties became  OBdematous,  and  were  extremely  sensitive.  There 
was,  therefore,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  spinal  lesion,  which  was  clearly  evinced 
by  the  paralysis,  an  unbroken  chain  of  morbid  phenoHiena,  strik- 
ingly simulating  scorbutus,  which  rendered  the  case  complicated 
and  exceedingly  em  harassing.  I  would,  however,  note  this  dif- 
ference :  the  redness  of  the  mouth  was  brighter,  the  gums  less 
spongy,  and  the  common  surface  less  sallow  than  usually  char- 
acterize uncomplicated  scurvy. 

Etiology. — This  attack  followed  immediately  upon  a  ride  from 
Harrodsburg  to  her  home — a  distance  of  six  miles — on  a  cold 
September  night  out  of  a  warm  crowded  room,  without  proper 
protection,  by  which  she  became  exceedinglj'-  chilled,  and  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  which  her  system  never  fully  reacted. 

Deductions  from  experimental  observations  of  the  laws  whicli 
govern  the  vital  economy,  through  reflex  action  of  the  nen-ous 
power,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
causation  in  the  present  instance. 

It  is  a  well  known  pliysiological  law,  that  impressions  made 
through  sympathetic  sensibility  of  what  ever  kind,  whether  stim- 
ulant, depressant,  or  simply  alterant,  correspond  with  the  specific 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  that  tlie  nervous  power,  with  the  attri- 
butes and  modifications  thus  acquired,  is  reflected  abroad,  and 
often  exerts  in  a  remote  part,  through  reflex  action,  such 
influences  as  would  result  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
agent  to  that  part. 

The  powerfully  depressing  influence  of  cold  as  a  vital  agent— 
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the  intimate  sympathetic  relations  subsisting  between  the  com- 
mon integument  and  the  various  functions  of  organic  life,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  low  grade  of  vitality  which  characterized 
the  disease  in  question,  are  circumstances  highly  presumptive  of 
the  alleged  cause;  and  it  would  seem  needless,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  appreciable  agency,  remote  or  immediate,  to  indulge 
in  any  further  speculations  relative  to  it  From  the  time  of 
exposure  the  depression  was  so  profound  as  to  transcend  all 
inherent  resisting  force;  nor  were  we  able,  by  any  available 
means,  to  elicit  recuperative  power. 

Pathology. — The  elements  of  the  pathology  of  this  compli- 
cated case  are  multitudinous,  and  minute  analysis  perhaps  unat- 
tainable, particularly  in  the  absence  of  an  autopsy,  which  was 
denied  us.  To  us  it  seemed  clear  that  there  was  inflammation 
and  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  near  its  terminus,  involving  that 
portion  especially  which  gives  origin  to  those  nerves  supplying 
the  pelvic  region,  together  with  the  inferior  extremeties.  The 
remarkable  coincidence  of  entire  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  while 
sensation  remained  intact,  affords  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  two  orders  of  nerves,  as 
also  their  separate  and  independent  action. 

If  the  theory  which  rests  upon  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Chas. 
Bell,  and  subsequently  enlarged  upon  and  reduced  to  a  more 
perfect  system  through  the  labors  of  Muller,  Hall,  Payne,  and 
others,  referring  the  origin  of  the  two  classes  of  nerves  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cojumns  of  the  cord,  respectively,  be 
founded  in  truth,  we  are  furnished  with  abundant  data,  not  only 
for  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  different  states  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  motory  functions,  but  the  location  of  the  principal 
lesion  in  the  anterior  columns  where  the  motory  nerves  orig- 
inated. 

How  far  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  two  orders  of  nerves, 
may  be  presumed  to  conflict  with  the  above  theory,  we  will  leave 
for  the  curious  to  determine.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  fair 
analysis  of  his  experiments  furnishes  any  facts  which  stand 
opposed  to  the  well  settled  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
medium  of  sensory  and  motor  influences.  That  the  two  orders 
of  nerves  pei*form  separate  and  distinct  fiinctions,  and  that,  the 
action  of  each  is  independent  of  the  other,  the  phenomena  in  this 
case  clearly  attest ;  and  on  the  assumed  theory  of  anterior  origin 
for  the  motory  and  posterior  for  the  sensitive  fibres,  the  conclu- 
ision  seems  inevitable  that  the  anterior  columns  were  most  deeply 
implicated  in  the  lesion. - 

No  more  embarasslng  problem  presented  itself  in  the  case, 
than  the  unaccountably  depressed  state  of  the  organic  functions. 
The  form  which  but  yesterd(iy  presented  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  health  and  youthful  vigor,  is  to-day  prostrate  and  helpless. 
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The  vital  moyements  are  labored  and  halting.  The  life  power 
Beems  poised  on  dubious  contingencies,  as  is  clearly  eyinoed  by 
the  frequent  supervention  of  syncope  on  the  slightest  moyement 
of  the  body. 

The  only  philosophical  solution  of  which  this  phenomenon  Is 
susceptible,  is  its  reference  to  consent  of  parts.  Although  it  is 
a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  nervous  power  is  oonoemed  in 
all  organic  actions,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  structure,  yrt 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  leading  to  a  given  part,  may  either  be 
destroyed,  or  their  functions  suspended,  and  still  organic  action 
in  the  part  maintained.  This  arises  from  the  distinction  observ- 
able between  the  nervous  power  and  the  organic  forces, — ^the 
former  sustaining  to  the  latter  only  the  relation  of  a  vital  stim- 
ulus. Nevertheless,  the  latter  may  be  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  deprivation  of  the  former;  and  the  withdrawid  of  this  excito- 
motory  influence,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  nerves  to  impart, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  may  give  rise  to  a  consecutive 
series  of  sympathetic  results,  of  a  depressing  character,  and  ulti- 
mately involve  the  entire  organic  system. 

This  disease,  which  at  flrst  in  many  of  its  external  manifesta- 
tions, as  also  in  the  cause  which  produced  it,  bore  a  -  striking 
resemblance  to  rheumatism,  was  doubtless  localized  by  a  pre-ex- 
isting morbid  susceptibility;  and  the  instantaneousness  with 
which  the  organic  forces  were  overwhelmed,  determined  by  the 
vital  connections  of  the  part  most  deeply  implicated.  It  affords 
an  instructive  specimen  of  the  general,  as  well  as  partial  results 
of  the  excito-motory  influence;  the  latter  direct,  the  former 
reflex. 

Treatment. — We  do  not  know  that  anything  of  practical 
value  could  be  extracted  from  a  detail  of  our  treatment  of  this 
case.  We  were  absolutely  debarred  from  a  fulfilment  of  the 
most  important  indications,  by  her  extreme  prostration  and  the 
keen  agony  she  suflerred.  A  few  subordinate  means  only  were 
practicable.    We  did  not  misconceive  the  site  of  the  lesion. 

Nor  did  we  doubt  its  inflammatory  character,  however  want- 
ing in  the  ordinary  characteristics,  by  the  profoundness  of  the 
stroke  which  overwhelmed  the  reactive  force.  Topical  blood- 
letting and  counter-irritation  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and 
particularly  over  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  were  naturaUy 
suggested  as  the  leading  indications;  but  numberless  fruitless 
attempts  were  made  to  reach  those  parts.  Venesection  was 
attempted,  but  badl)'  borne — probably  beneflcial,  but  could  not 
be  pushed  to  the  requisite  extent  Cups  were  fVeely  applied,  as 
near  the  seat  of  the  disease,  on  either  side,  as  could  be  gained, 
followed  by  a  succession  of  blisters.  Gentle  fHction,  with 
stimulating  embrocMions  over  the  surface,  and  artificial  warmth 
with  hot  flannels,  and  bottles  of  hot  water,  were  perseyeringly 
employed ;  alteratives  and  aperients  were  repeat^y  tried,  but 
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opposed  by  insuperable  obstacles ;  first,  the  stomach  intolerant 
of  medicine,  food  and  water ;  secondly,  the  bowels,  t^e  regular 
action  of  which  we  regarded  as  an  indication  second  only  to 
local  depletion,  obstinately  colstipated,  having  apparently  lost 
their  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  stimuli ;  and  lastly,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  subjecting  her  to  suflQcient  bodily  movement, 
either  for  the  administration  of  enemata,  keeping  her  dry  and 
dean,  or  the  use  of  the  most  conveniently  constructed  night  glass. 

The  epigastric  region  was  cupped  and  freely  blistered  without 
perceptible  mitigation  of  the  gastric  irritation,  which  persisted 
to  the  last. 

As  sustaining  means,  the  carb.  ammonia,  cit  fer.  and  quinia, 
sulph.  quinia,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  in  various  forms  were 
used  and  all  rejected  by  the  stomach.  For  arresting  gangrene, 
bromine  and  carbolic  acid  of  varied  strength  were  employed. 
The  latter  we  found  to  be  much  more  efficacious  as  an  antisep- 
tic. Lint  saturated  with  1  to  20  parts  of  water,  never  failed  to 
arrest  the  gangrene.  For  promoting  the  separation  and  removal 
of  the  eschar,  the  yeast  poultice  was  employed.  For  subsequent 
dressings  the  carbolic  acid,  1  to  40  parts  of  water  was  applied  to 
the  surface  for  promoting  ganulation,  and  dry  lint,  over  which  a 
plaster  of  basilicon  ointment,  modified  by  prickly  pear,  was  laid, 
which  completed  the  dressing.     This  was  repeated  ^^ily. 

For  obtaining  access  to  the  side  on  which  our  patient  was 
lying,  we  had  a  cot  constructed,  from  the  canvas  of  which  a  slip 
was  taken,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  expose  the  diseased  parts 
for  applying  the  necessary  dressings.  On  this  cot,  with  two 
folded  comforts  and  a  hollow  cushion  intervening,  she  rested 
during  the  intervals.  The  embarrassing  exigencies  of  the  case 
often  suggested  a  regret  that  we  had  not  at  command  Dr. 
Amott's  water  bed  or  floating  mattress. 

The  difficulties  that  encompassed  us,  from  the  impossibility  of 
lifting  her  and  changing  her  position,  without  painful  encroach- 
ments upon  diseased  parts,  are  more  easily  imagined .  than 
described ;  and  the  revoltingness  of  the  scene  and  the  excruciat- 
ing torture  she  suffered  beggar  description.  It  ultimately 
became  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  find  in  the  community 
men  and  women  of  sufficiently  stout  heart  and  strong  nerves  to 
brook  the  scene  and  render  the  necessary  aid. 

It  is  amazing  that,  with  so  little  apparent  organic  life  from 
the  outset,  under  such  exhausting  wastes  and  meagre  supplies, 
she  should  have  survived  for  over  a  period  of  three  months  from 
the  attack. 

Her  complete  immobility  Arom  the  first — ^the  depressed  state  of 
the  vital  forces,  and  the  impossibility  of  moving  her  without  the 
most  unbearable  suffering,  were  to  us  phenomena  so  unprece- 
dented, we  should  hesitate  to  record  them,  were  not  the  alarm- 
ing results  of  our  numberless  efforts  to  change  her  position 
attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. — Med,  and  Surg.  Reporter, 
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THE  HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL  IN  PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 

By  John  C.  Hupp,  M.  D.,  of  Wheeling. 

(Bead  before  the  Weit  VirgioU  State  M edioal  Society.) 

The  hydrate  of  chloral  was  introduced  to  the  profession  of 
Wheeling  February  21,  1870.  The  first  case  in  which  its  thera- 
peutical virtues  were  tested  was  one  of  puerperal  insanity.  It 
acted  kindly,  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  This  case,  and  another 
one  nearly  similarly  affected,  will  now  be  given  from  memory, 
illustrative  of  the  uses  of  chloral : 

Case  l.—February  12, 1870, 1  attended  Mrs.  B.,  aged  32,  in 
her  fourth  labor,  which  was  not  tedious. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1868,  she  bad  a  very  severe 
attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  complicated  with  delirium,  from 
which  she  had  a  slow  recovery;  but  which  left  no  perceptible 
effect  on  any  important  organs. 

During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  her  last  labor,  **  singing  in  her 
ears  and  swimming  in  her  head  "  were  occasionally  troublesome. 
For  one  day  she  had  injected  conjunctivae,  which  she  attributed 
to  cold.  Was  also  annoyed  with  **  straining,  slimy  passages,'* 
most  troublesome  at  night.  The  bowel  trouble  subsided,  spon- 
taneously, a  few  days  before  the  commencement  of  labor.  The 
case  did  well  for  three  days  after  confinement.  On  the  fourth 
day  she  was  somewhat  despondent,  spoke  of  feeling  weak,  had 
slight  headache,  and  had  not  slept  well  the  last  night,  but  as  the 
breasts  were  well  filled,  bowels  moved  and  the  lochia  normal, 
there  was  no  interference.  In  the  evening  she  had  two  alvine 
dejections,  accompanied  with  tenesmus.  To  conti-ol  this,  and  to 
secure  a  good  night's  rest,  some  doses  of  morphia  and  hjdrarg. 
cum  cret.  were  ordered. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
anodyne  had  controlled  the  bowels,  but  had  not  induced  sleep. 
Surface  too  moist,  temperature  good,  lochia  sufllcient,  but  now 
of  such  character  as  to  produce  stain  on  linen,  resembling  that 
of  very  muddy  water.  Pulse  80;  tongue  patchy,  furred,  flabby: 
urine  high  colored,  abundant.  Was  very  desponding,  apprehen- 
sive of  death,  and  inquired  if  she  was  not  dying.  When  assured 
to  tlie  contrary,  she  insisted  that  she  was  dying.  Talking 
excessive,  interspersed  with  immoderate  laughter.  Eyes  unna- 
turally bright  and  sparkling,  pupils  slightl}'  dilated,  had  the  deep 
sigh  as  in  mental  anguish,  and  expressed  regrets  that  she  could 
not  be  forgiven  for  soms  great  wrong,  of  which  she,  in  imagina- 
tion, was  the  author.  A  fully  developed  case  of  pueri>eral 
insanity  was  now  recognised,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that  the 
anodynes  administered  the  previous  night  had  contributed  a 
share  towards  its  present  condition. 
^  Prescribed  doses  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  tiuct  ferri  chlor.  and 
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quinia  in  combination ;  also  ordered  scruple  doses  of  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  hoping  to  induce  sleep.  About  noon,  arous- 
ing from  a  fitful  slumber,  she  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
she  was  dead!  I  was  hastily  summoned.  The  patient  now 
was  alternately  singing  and  laughing,  ecstatically.  To  keep  her 
in  bed  restraint  was  necessary.  She  was  totally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  disordered  imagination. 

Half  a  drachm  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  was  promptly 
administered,  She  soon  became  comparatively  quiet ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  liberal  use  of  the  bromide,  her  paroxysms  of 
excitement  were  persistent. 

In  the  meantime  the  milk  had  disappeared,  diarrhea  retumed, 
and  her  abdomen,  which  to  this  time  had  been  soft  and  flaccid, 
became  tympanitic  and  complicated  with  retention  of  urine. 
These  untoward  symptoms  received  appropriate  attention,  and 
yielded  promptly. 

On  the  sixth  day,  same  treatment ;  no  improvement. 

Seventh  day,  surface  still  too  moist,  tongue  cleaning,  mind 
very  unsettled,  less  boisterous,  has  not  slept. 

Dr.  John  Frissell  was  called  as  counsellor,  when  it  was  con- 
eluded  to  suspend  the  quinia  and  continue  the  tinctura  ferri 
chlor.  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  bromide  of  potassium  in 
half  drachm  doses,  as  required,  to  maintain  comparative  quiet- 
ude and  also  with  the  hope  of  inducing  sleep.  Also  to  give  ten 
drops  every  two  hours  of  the  following : 

9  Ol.  Terebinth 1  fl.  dr. 

Gnm  Campb 2fl.  dr. 

M.    Ft.  Sol.    jSecund,  artem. 

Eighth  day,  much  exhausted — ^no  sleep. 

Ninth  day,  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  same  treatment;  still  no  sleep. 

Opium  and  its  salts,  in  this  case,  as  we  conceived,  were  con- 
tra-indicated. The  sedatives  and  narcotics  employed  had,  thus 
far,  failed  to  induce  sleep.  The  h3'drato  pf  chloral  had  not,  as 
yet,  found  its  way  to  the  shelves  of  any  of  our  Wheeling  drug 
stores.  This  was  the  ninth  day  of  this  woman's  "  lying-in,"  and 
and  her  sleep  had  been  withheld  for  the  last  five  days. 

While  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  this  case,  I 
received  a  message  from  that  enterprising  pharmaceutist, 
Edmund  Booking,  announcing  that  the  *'  hydrate  of  chloral  has 
arrived !" 

Two  and  one-half  grains  of  chloral  were  given  in  orange  syrup 
and  water  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  a  like  dose  was  orderwl  to  be 
given  every  half  hour  or  every  hour.  At  4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  she 
had  taken  her  third  dose,  and  was  more  calm  than  during  the 
last  five  days. 

Well  pleased  with  its  sedative  effect,  I  now  felt  warranted  in 
testing  the  power  of  chloral  as  a  hypnotic.  Administered  a 
scruple  dose,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  Mrs.  D.  was  asleep ! 
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Subsequently,  while  the  chloral  was  needed,  ten  grains  at  bed- 
time uniformly  afforded  repose  and  sleep. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  S.,  28  years  old,  short  in  stature,  fleshy,  ruddy, 
of  sanguine  temperament,  and  ordinarily  happily  and  cheerfully 
disposed,  gave  birth  to  her  fifth  child,  November  29, 1868.  At 
the  time  of  her  confinement  her  husband  was  dangerously  sick, 
which  circumstance  gave  her  great  mental  anxiety,  accompanied 
with  wakefullness,  and  her  "  getting  up"  was  slow.  During  the 
month  of  December  she  became  despondent,  melancholic,  iras* 
cible,  and  her  symptoms  and  actions  characterized  her  case  as 
one  of  puerperal  insanity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  on  the  testimony  of  her  husband, 
that  during  her  paroxysms  of  excitement,  her  erotic  passion  was 
intense.  She  was  regularly  under  medical  treatment  and  alter- 
nately better  and  worse,  until  at  length  restraint  became  neces- 
sary to  prevent  her  from  doing  injury  to  herself,  or  to  those 
around  her.  Finally,  she  was  sent  for  treatment  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Dixmont.  In  a  few  weeks  she  returned  in, 
seemingly,  her  usual  health. 

I  attended  her  in  her  sixth  confinement,  March  28,  1870.  Sub- 
sequently, the  name  sighing,  nervous  restlessness  and  wakeful- 
ness arose  that  characterized  the  inclpiency  of  her  fonner  attack. 
I  feared  these  symptoms,  as  forerunners,  of  that  unfortunate 
condition  which  followed  her  previous  confinement.  In  her 
former  attack,  I  tried,  unsatisfactorily,  the  virtues  of  nearly 
every  remedy,  commonly  relied  upon  in  such  cases,  and  con- 
cluded to  test,  in  this  instance,  the  efficiency  of  the  chloral-hydrate. 

After  administering  ten  grains  of  chloral  in  lemon  syrup  and 
water  every  six  hours,  her  sighing,  nervous  restlessness,  wake- 
fulness, and  also  an  annoying  cough,  all  disappeared  promptly. 
Chloral  is  equally  valuable  in  other  forms  of  disease.  Cases 
might  be  multiplied,  showing  results  most  satisfactory,  from  the 
uses  of  this  comparatively  new  and  untried  agent.  In  facial 
neuralgia,  sick  headache,  mania-a-potu,  and  in  wakefulness  or 
restlessness  in  surgical  or  other  cases,  I  have  used  chloral  with 
uniform  satisfaction. 

As  counsellor,  I  saw  the  late  Captain  J.,  afflicted  with  brain 
softening,  meningeal  inflammation  and  serous 'effusion,  whose 
restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  impending  convulsions,  were  very 
promptly  arrested  by  small  doses  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral, 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

I  have  usually  administered  chloral,  first,  in  sedative  doses, 
say  two  to  five  grains,  every  twenty  to  sixty  minutes,  then 
increased  the  dose  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  at  same  intervsds,  if  I 
sought  its  hypnotic  effect. 

Persons  asleep  under  the  influence  of  chloral  are  easily 
awakened  to  take  drink  or  nourishment;  usually  they  do  so 
voluntarily,  and  then  again  fall  asleep.  The  effect  of  chloral 
having  passed  off,  they  awake  rested  and  refreshed. 
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MEDICAL. 
By  W.  L.  NiOHOL,  IL  D. 

CBOTOK  OIL  IK  8CABLATIKAL  DBOPST. 

Dr.  Liddell  states  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  cases  of 
dropsy  occnrrmg  as  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  he  has  invaria- 
bly given  croton  oil,  in  doses  varying  from  one^ighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  drop,  rubbed  up  with  a  litUe  mucilage,  syrup,  and 
water.  This  dose  is  given  every  morning,  and  repeated  every 
two  hours,  until  free  purgation  is  produced,  and  with  results 
highly  satisfactory,  every  case  so  treated  having  terminated  in 
rapid  and  lasting  recovery ;  and,  in  some,  after  other  treatment 
had  failed.  In  fact,  it  is  astonishing,  he  observes  how  quickly 
the  dropsical  symptoms  subside,  whilst  the  patients  are  not 
debilitated  by  the  purgation. — Brkiih  JMiealJaumal,  August  13, 
1870. 

SmTFF-TAKING  AS  A  PBEVENTTVE  FOB  BBOKOHITIS  AND  OONSUMFTIOK. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at 
Newcastle,  Dr.  J.  C.  Murray  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  those  who  habitually  took  snuff  rarely 
or  never  died  from  consumption.  He  also  stated  that  several 
cases  had  come  under  his  own  immediate  notice,  in  which 
phthisical  symptoms  had  been  removed  after  free  snuff-taking 
had  been  resorted  to.  He  was  of  opinion  that  snuff'-taking  is, 
in  some  degree,  a  preventive  of  consumption  and  its  frequent 
concomitant,  bronchitis,  in  virtue,  perhaps,  of  its  derivative  and 
quasi  counter-irritant  action.  The  way  to  cure  a  cold,  according 
to  Dr.  Murray,  is  to  have  recourse  to  snuff'-taking  at  once. — 
London  PraetUianer  for  Sept.  1870,  (Baltimore  reprint). 

INDIAN  HEMP  IN  MENOBBHAOIA  AND  DTSMENOBBHCBA. 

Dr.  Silver  publishes  several  cases  of  these  affections,  in  which 
Indian  hemp  proved  of  service,  because  he  thinks  its  value  in 
them  is  not  sufficiently  known.  In  one  of  these,  a  woman  came 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  complaining  of  violent  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  of  a  persistent  bloody  discharge,  the  blood  being 
sometimes  clotted,  and  then  ^ving  rise  to  severe  bearing-down 
pains  during  expulsion.  This  hsd  lasted  without  intermission 
for  upwards  of  six  months,  and  various  remedies  had  been  tried, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  At 
length  Dr.  Silver  prescribed  twenty-five  minim  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  which,  to  his  surprise,  acted  like  magic, 
both  pain  and  discharge  having  totally  ceased  after  a  few  doses. 
Some  iron  was  ordered,  on  account  of  the  anaemic  state  of  the 
woman,  and  she  continued  under  observation  for  a  considerable 
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time,  during  which  she  remained  well.  Dr.  Silver  records 
several  other  cases  of  functional  m^orrhagia,  in  which  equal 
benefit  was  obtained.  He  believes  that  when  it  is  given  repeat- 
edly, each  time  arresting  the  discharge  and  relieving  pain,  but 
when  omitted  these  again  recur,  there  is  just  cause  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  uterine  mischief  other  than  merely  functional  dis- 
turbance.— Medical  Times  and  Oazette^  July  16,  1870. 

TREATMENT    OF     ACNE    BT    THE    INTERNAL    ADMIN18TBAT10N    OP 

GLTCERINE. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  modes  of  elimination 
of  medicines  are  fixed  and  definite;  thus  the  kidneys  eliminate 
tiie  neutral  salts ;  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  the  sud- 
oriparous glands,  volatile  substances ;  the  biliary  ducts,  metals. 
By  inductive  reasoning,  the  sebaceous  glands  serve  as  channels 
for  the  elimination  of  the  fats.  M.  Gubler  has  endeavored  to 
verify  this  hypothesis  by  clinical  experiment,  and  the  following 
fact  appears  to  confirm  it : 

A  young  girl  afifected  with  acne  punctata,  which  had  resisted 
various  methods  of  treatment,  such  as  borax  and  glycerine, 
appied  topically,  was  at  length  treated  by  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  glycerine,  in  the  dose  of  two  dessert-spoonfuls  per 
diem,  in  the  hope  that  this  substance,  so  analogous  to  the  oils, 
would,  like  them,  follow  the  ordinary  modes  of  elimination,  and 
in  traversing  the  sebaceous  follicles,  would  modify  their  secre- 
tion, rendering  their  products  more  fluid.  The  result  supported 
the  theory.  From  the  day  that  the*  remedy  was  first  taken,  the 
pustules  diminished  in  volume  and  number,  and  soon  disappeared 
altogether.  The  bowels,  which  had  been  previously  costive, 
were  rendered  open  and  regular,  though  the  glycerine  by  no 
means  acted  as  a  purgative.  Mr.  Gubler  suggests  its  use  in 
cases  where  the  cerumen  has  accumulated  in  the  ear. — Lyon  Medi- 
cate, 1870. 

CA6TRATI02f    IN    EPILEPSY. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  Bacon  sends  to  the  London  Practitioner  the 
following  communication,  which  we  find  in  the  Baltimore  Reprint 
for  September,  1870 : 

"  In  the  Practitioner  for  June,  1869, 1  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  I  had  removed  the  testes  of  an  epileptic  lad  in  whom  I 
had  reason  to  think  the  fits  was  mainly  due  to  sexual  excite- 
ment, kept  up  by  his  bad  habits.  At  the  time  I  wrote,  six 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  operation,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment had  been  obseryed. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  sequel,  as  eighteen  months 
have  now  passed  by,  and  this  period  is  probably  snflacient  to  test 
the  influence  of  the  operation  on  the  epileptic  state. 

"  The  results  are  as  follows : 
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"  The  lad  has  improved  in  health  and  geheral  condition ;  is 
fat,  and  weighs  list.  41b8.,  as  against  8st.  91b8.  eighteen  months 
before. 

*'  He  has  considerably  improved  in  intelligence,  and  is  able  to 
make  himself  useful  in  simple  work. 

''  He  has  ceased  to  masturbate,  and  seems  to  have  no  sexual 
inclination,  but  there  is  no  apparent  effeminacy  of  character. 

"  He  used  to  have  the  fits  several  times  a  week,  but  since  the 
operation,  the  frequency  of  his  fits  has  been  diminished  thus: 
In  January,  1869,  he  had  2  fits ;  February,  2 ;  March,  1 ;  April, 
2;  May,  4;  June,  none;  July,  none;  August,  3;  September, 
4;  October,  1;  November,  1;  December,  2;  January,  1870, 
none;   February,  2;   March,  none;  April,  1;  May,  2;  June,  1. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  above  facts  are  enough  to  prove  that  the 
operation  was,  in  this  case  successful,  and  I  remain  convinced, 
for  the  reasons  I  gave  in  my  former  paper,  that  it  is  one  which 
might  be  performed  with  vast  benefit  on  a  number  of  the  insane 
epUeptic  class." 

THE    INFLUENCE    EXERTED    BT    CHLORAL    ON    THE    PAIN    OP 

PARTURITION. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  August,  1870,  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  this  subject,  by  E.  Lambert,  Esq.  The 
following  are  the  author's  conclusions : 

1.  Chloral  is  an  agent  of  great  value  in  the  relief  of  pain  dur- 
ing parturition. 

2.  It  may  be  administered  under  favorable  circumstances  dur- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of,  the  second  stage,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing absolute  unconsciousness  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
understand  unconsciousness  under  chloroform. 

3.  When  thus  given  successfully,  it  has  this  advantage  over 
chloroform,  that  it  requires  no  interference  with  the  patient. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  retain  chloroform  in  the  position  which 
it  at  present  occupies  in  midwifery,  and  to  reserve  for  the  agency 
of  chloral  the  first  stage  of  labor.  If,  however,  chloral,  or  some 
agent  having  analogous  properties,  is  found  successfully  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  uterine  contraction,  the  use  of  chloroform 
will  be  restricted  to  a  lesser  period  of  the  duration  of  labor,  or 
to  the  facilitation  of  manual  or  instrumental  interference. 

5.  It  is  demonstrated  that  a  labor  can  be  conducted,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  without  any  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  under  the  sole  infiuence  of  chloral. 

6.  The  exhibition  of  chloral  in  nowise  interferes  with  the 
exhibition  of  chloroform. 

7.  The  proper  mode  of  exhibiting  chloral  is  in  fractional  doses 
of  gr.  XX.  every  quai'ter  of  an  hour  until  some  effect  is  produced ; 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  that  effect  the  further  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  regulated.    Some  patients  will  require  doses  of 
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3j;  and  it  is  better  to  prodace  an  anaesthetic  effect  by  3iij, 
given  in  the  space  of  two  hoars,  than  by  3j  given  singly. 

8.  The  effects  of  chloral  are  continued  beyond  the  period  of 
completed  parturition,  and  the  repose  experienced  by  the  patient 
after  her  labor,  is  one  of  the  favorable  circamstances  to  be  noted 
in  considering  its  application  to  childbirth. 

9.  Any  stimnlating  effects,  in  the  form  of  general  excitability, 
occasionally  observed  during  the  administration,  have  passed 
away  veryirapidly. 

10.  Chloral  not  only  does  not  suspend,  but  rather  promotes 
uterine  contraction,  by  suspending  all  reflex  actions  which  tend 
to  counteract  the  incitability  of  the  centres  of  organic  motion. 

11.  Labors  under  chloral  will  probably  be  found  to  be  of 
shorter  duration  than  when  natural,  for  unconscious  contractions 
appear  to  have  more  potent  effects  than  those  which  are  accom- 
panied by  sensation  of  pain. 

12.  Experiments  are  required  in  order  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  the  same  antagonism  between  ergot  and  chloral,  as 
is  known  to  exist  between  strychnia  and  chloral. 

13.  The  general  conditions  under  which  chloral  is  to  be 
administered,  are  the  some  as  those  which  regulate  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  Sir  James 
Simpson,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scisnces^  October, 
1870. 

INFUSION  OF  MUSTARD  IN  OBSTINATE  HICCUP. 

Dr.  Jauaris  reports  {Siglio  Medico)  a  curious  case  of  obstinate 
hiccup  cured  by  the  internal  administrrtion  of  an  infusion  (tf 
mustard.  A  Spanish  physician  was  seized,  while  convalescing 
from  a  gastric  fever,  with  obstinate  hiccup,  which  gave  him  no 
rest.  For  sixty  hours,  the  patient  was  treated  with  antispas- 
modic, narcotics,  ipecacuanha,  and  revulsives,  without  e&ct 
He  then  besought  his  wife  to  give  him  some  linseed  tea — she,  bj 
mistake,  gave  him  an  infusion  of  mustard.  Of  this  the  patient 
di*ank  a  cupful  at  once,  and  was  surprised  to  find  his  hiccup  cease, 
not  to  return.  This  physician  profited  by  the  lucky  mistake  of 
his  wife,  and  subsequently  treated  with  success  many  obstinate 
cases  of  hiccup.  The  dose  which  he  emploped  was  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  four  ounces  of  boiling  water.  The  author  of  the  article 
in  the  Siglio  had  also  successfully  employed  the  infusion  of 
mustard  in  three  cases  of  obstinate  hiccup,  which  had  already 
lasted  many  days. 

In  the  Gazette  Medico-  Chirurgicale  de  ToulouiCy  a  case  is  related 
of  a  governess  who  had  been  treated  for  hiccup  during  twenty 
days,  with  every  variety  of  antispasmodio— «ther,  belladonna. 
valerian,  ete. ;  laudanum  was  the  only  thing  which  gave  any 
relief,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  retain  some  nourishment   i^ 
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last,  recourse  was  had  to  the  infusion  of  mustard ;  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  flour  of  mustard  was  infused  for  twenty  minutes  in  half  a 
pint  (250  grammes)  of  boiling  water;  it  was  then  filtered  and 
given  to  the  patient,  who  swallowed  it  at  one  draught.  The 
troublesome  affection  ceased  at  once,  and  never  returned. 

Cases  of  obstinate  hiccup  are  sufficiently  frequent  and  intract- 
able to  make  practitioners  grateful  to  ns  for  pointing  out  to 
them  a  remedy  so  efficacious  and  so  accessible  as  infusion  of 
mustard  seems  to  be. — Revue  de  Therapeuliqtu  Jfedieo-  Chirurgi- 
caley  June  1,  1870. 

• 

Recent  experiments  by  a  French  physiologist  demonstrate 
that  digitalis  diminishes  the  relative  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine; 
and  that  this  diminution  corresponds  with  the  depression  of  the 
circulation,  and  is  the  corollary  of  it.  The  action  of  this  agent 
as  an  antiphlogistic  is  thus  explained. — Gazette  Hehdomadiare^ 
Aug.  12, 1870. — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


HISTORY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF   SPERMATORRH(EA. 

By  Edward  Cass,  M.  D.,  of  Dresden,  Ohio. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1861,  in  the  adjoining  county,  Cosh- 
octon, this  State,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  in  a  very 
melancholy  condition.  I  found  him  in  bed,  and  so  prostrated 
as  to  be  incapable  of  the  least  exercise.  His  age  was  32  years, 
light  complexion,  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height 

He  gave  the  following  history  of  his  case :  When  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  at  shoe-making.  He  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  one  afternoon,  while  busily  at  his  work, 
something  discharging  through  the  urethra  On  examination 
he  found  a  ''  whitish  watery  discharge." 

Periodically  it  occurred  evfery  day  while  at  work.  He  men- 
tioned the  trouble  to  his  employer.  Not  having  any  other  way 
of  maintaining  himself  he  adhered  to  the  apprentieeship.  His 
health  bccftme  seriously  involved  He  applied  for  medical  aid, 
and  read  medical  works  on  the  subject  himself.  Everything 
faUed  in  having  the  least  beneficial  effect;  ^  Years  passed- away^ 
until  he  was  30  years  of  age,  when  he  sought  and  found  a.  loca- 
tion in  the  «ity  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  book  store. 

While  there  he  applied  to  some  of  the  leading  physicians,  but 
all  their  prescriptions  were  powerless  to  help  his  condrtionL 
Cauterization  of '  the  membranous  portion  of  urethra  was 
performedv  and  Lallemand's  trei^ment  followed  strictly.  He 
returned  home,  obliged  to  give  up  his  clerkship  (which  he  was 
much  ajttoehed  tp,  for  he  was  fond  of  books^  and.  i|i  was  remark- 
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able  how  well  he  educated  himself  by  reading,)   giving  up  in 
despair  all  hope  of  recovery. 

At  about  this  time  I  first  saw  him ;  he  was  mnch  emaciated, 
an  indescribable  restlessness  haunted  him,  fluid  semen  discharg- 
ing^, on?e,  twice,  or  three  times  during  sleep.  He  had  in  a  well 
written  letter  to  our  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Russell,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  appealed  for  surgical  aid,  castration,  or  sjiy  other  rem- 
edy he  would  advise.  The  Dr.  sent  him  a  prescription,  and 
reflected  somewhat  on  his  morality,  telling  him  to  leave  off  the 
cause,  take  the  prescription,  and  he  would  recover.  He  appealed 
likewise  to  my  friend.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hildreth,  of  Zanesville.  He 
never  had  erections  in  his  life,  nor  did  the  ejaculations  of  semen 
produce  the  least  sensation  approaching  orgasm. 

Possessing  naturally  a  bright  intellect,  and  having  devoted 
himself  to  reading,  it  was  pleasing  to  notice  his  fluency  of  speech, 
and  good  command  of  language ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  exper- 
imentum  cruets  was  castration,  he  made  one  of  the  most  beseech- 
ing and  most  eloquent  appeals  I  ever  heard  from  a  poor  dis- 
tressed mortal.  The  next  day  I  called,  accompanied  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Lemert ;  administered  chloroform,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion of  castration  had  been  performed,  and  the  patient  passed 
from  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  he  felt  cheerful,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  recovery  made  him  quite  satisfied  with  his  emasculated 
condition.  Next  day  my  friend  Dr.  Lemert  visited  him,  and  gave 
this  singular  account  of  his  ejaculatory  muscles:  About  4  o'clock, 
while  in  a  dreamy  state,  the  '*  muscles  went  through  the  motion  " 
— as  by  habit,  a  small  discharge  following.  The  day  following  I 
visited  him,  and  he  told  me  the  same  thing  occurred  at  precisely 
the  same  time.  We  visited  him  alternately  for  two  weeks,  when 
everj^thing  seemed  favorable  for  his  recovery.  A  year  elapsed 
when  the  sans-testes  patient  came  into  my  office  looking  well,  and 
happiness  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cloud  that  ho 
wished  dispelled.  Since  the  loss  of  the  testes,  and  his  rapid 
recovery  of  health  and  strength,  he  was  now  '*  troubled  "  with 
vigorous  erections,  coupled  with  a  desire  for  female  society. 
These  conditions  had  been  stf  Singers  to  him  all  his  life  until  now. 
He  entertained  the  idea  of  matrimony.  A  young  maid  he  had 
in  view,  whom  he  knew  was  pleased  with  him.  I  told  him  to 
deceive  no  one,  but  first  tell  of  his  physical  deficiency.  He  did 
so,  and  was  accepted  on  understanding  grounds — was  married. 
And  now  eight  long  years  have  passed  away,  and  if  there  are 
any  bickerings,  and  dissatisfactions,  the  neighbors  are  "  none 
the  wiser ;"  but  of  whatever  responsibilities  they  have  to  bear, 
tliere  are  none  in  it^arU  human  shape.  They  had  fully  resolveil 
that  progeny  should  not  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  matrimonial  felicity, 
and  are  now  living  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

Remarks, — This  patient,  whose  history  I  have  rapidly  sketched, 
was  religiously  inclined  from  his  early  childhood  unUl  the  lime 
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of  his  trouble — was  healthy  and  bright  in  mind.  No  person,  for 
II  moment,  who  would  have  been  and  conversed  with  him  at  the 
time  of  his  sore  affliction,  and  having  his  denial,  would  have 
accused  him  of  bringing  on  his  abnormal  condition.  (A  caution 
to  medical  men  who  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only 
072^  cause  for  spermatorrhoea.)  Remarkable  that  this  man,  who, 
all  his  previous  life,  was  lost  to  virile  power,  should,  when  emas- 
culated, have  venereal  propensity.  All  physiologists  revert  to 
sperm  as  the  controlling  and  exciting  cause  of  such  animal  pro- 
pensities ;  but  when  sperm  is  non  estj  and  especially  its  absence 
restores  a  lost  tone,  this  is  unrecorded  and  unaccountable. — Med. 
and  Surff.  Bep, 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDIOAL  SOIENOE. 

Syphilization. — Professor  Freeman  J.  Bum  stead  M.  D.,  of 
New  York  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences),  in  an  extended  article  on 
''  Syphilization,"  asks,  "  Js  Syphilization  to  be  recommended  for 
general  adoption  V^  From  what  he  has  personally  witnessed,  and 
from  the  account  of  others,  he  believes  that  it  is  a  very  effective 
method  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  He  cannot  say  that  he  is 
fully  convinced  of  the  very  small  numbers  of  relapses  after 
"  syphilization  "  alleged  by  its  advocates ;  not  that  their  honesty 
is  doubted,  but  results  so  favorable  as  this  should  be  confirmed 
by  others  less  enthusiastic,  and  less  interested,  before  demanding 
implicit  belief.  Should  further  examination  and  experiment 
show  that  only  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  out  of  every  hundred 
infected  with  sj'philis,  and  treated  by  repeated  inoculations,  ever 
exhibit  any  return  of  the  disease,  this  method  will  have  estab- 
lished very  high  claims  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  whenever 
circumstances  will  permit  its  being  carried  out,  as  it  may  be  in 
our  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  institutions.  But,  judging 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  the  practice,  nothing  less  than  a  very 
strong  probability,  in  case  he  had  syphilis,  that  the  disease,  if  left 
alone,  or  if  treated  by  mercurj*,  would  terminate  disastrously, 
could  induce  him  to  undergo  the  personal  discomfort,  and  for  the 
length  of  time,  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  patients  at  Chant}' 
Hospital.  In  short  he  is  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
*  expressed  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Gascoyn,  that  "  syphilization  is 
not  a  treatment  which  can  be  recommended  for  adoption." 

A  Bare  Disease  op  the  Joint*. — Professor  Samuel  Jackson, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia  {Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences),  describes  sev- 
eral cases  of  a  rare  form  of  disease  resembling  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation  in  the  course  of 
his  practice.  The  peculiarity  of  the  affection  is,  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  ligamentous  tissues,  whilst  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  is  not  at  all  disturbed.    He  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
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mmilar  form  of  the  disease  described,  and  when  in  London  he 
consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  regard  to  it,  who  confessed 
that  it  was  entirely  new  to  him. 

Ikflczkcx  of  Sectiox  of  the  Cer^icai.  Pneumogastric. — 
After  detailing  fifty-one  experiments  on  animals.  Professor 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphiii  (Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Sciences)^  gives  ns  his  results  as  follows : — lint,  Tne  dirision  of 
the  cervical  pneomogastric  does,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  but 
not  always,  absolutely  arrest  free  gastro- intestinal  secretion, 
emetics  and  cathartics  being  absolately  powerless  to  produce  it. 
Second.  That  this  arrest  is  not  due  to  any  direct  influence  which 
the  nerve  has  upon  the  intestine  or  its  circulation,  but  is  owing 
to  two  ^r  three  causes :  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  backing  up 
the  blood  upon  the  portal  circulation,  and  perhaps  shock. 

These  things  being  granted,  the  opposite  resists  obtained  by 
Brodie  and  Beid  are  explainable.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  division  of  the  nerves  does  not  induce 
the  changes  in  the  lungs  ordinarily  so  fatal.  In  such  instances 
there  is  no  great  accumulations  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood, 
Bor  is  there  any  backing  up  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonarj- 
artery,  and  consequently  upon  the  right  heart,  and  finally  portal 
circulation. 

The  secondary  results  of  section  of  the  par  vagum — ^the  actual 
causes  of  the  arrest  of  gastro-intestinal  secretion — are  therefore 
wanting  in  these  cases ;  and  he  believes  it  to  be  in  such  that 
emetics  and  cathartics  act  freely  after  division  of  the  nerves. 
The  rarity  of  such  cases  is  the  reason  why  those  experiments 
arc  proportionately  so  few  in  which  such  drugs  act  in  their 
ordinary  manner  after  the  operation. 

Acetic  £tiier  as  an  AxiESTHETic. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
College  of  Phj'sicians,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  (Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sciences)  spoke  of  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  of  the  pro- 
fession with  our  present  anaisthettcs,  and  the  consequent  search, 
especially  in  London,  for  new  ones.  He  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
acetic  ether  to  the  C'Ollege,  prepared  for  him  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bullock, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  stated  that  he  had  not  yet  tried  to  fully 
anoBsthetize  the  human  subject,  but  in  pigeons  and  rabbits  it  pro- 
duced perfect  unconsciousness  without  nearly  so  much  previous 
struggling  as  when  ether  was  used.  It  has  a  peculiar  pleasant 
odor,  very  closely  resembling  that  of  apples,  which  no  doubt 
owe  their  smell  to  it  or  the  closely  allied  malic  ether.  An 
advantage  which  it  has  over  sulphuric  ether,  especially  for  night 
use,  is  its  comparative  non-inflammability,  connected  partly  with 
its  lesser  volatility.  A  pigeon  passes  gentl}^  into  an  insensibh' 
state,  and  awakes  without  struggling  after  a  few  minutes  of 
quiet  sleep. 
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Functional  Dyspepsia. — ^Dr.  Geo.  P.  Andrews,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  (Detroit  Review  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy)^  insists  upon 
rest  to  the  stomach,  in  this  affection,  and  the  avoidance  of  food 
difficult  of  digestion  or  in  excessive  quantities.  The  milk  diet- is 
often  attended  by  the  happiest  results.  It  may  be  taken  clear 
or  with  one-third  of  lime-water,  and  in  small  quantities  often. 
Strict  attention  to  hygienic  matters  must  be  enjoined,  and  no 
alcoholic  stimulants  allowed,  except  as  directed  by  the  physicnah. 
Usually,  little  medication  will  be  needed,  except  to  relieve  tor- 
por of  the  bowels,  which  should  be  accomplished  by  the  mildest 
laxatives,  when  enemata  are  insufficient.  Pain  may  be  allayed 
by  the  various  narcotics,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  carbolic 
acid  exhibited  in  one  or  two  drop  doses  suspended  in  mucilage, 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  latter  remedy  will 
also,  usually,  allay  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Addison^s  Disease. — Dr.  Gordon  (Med:  Times  and  Gazette)^ 
while  alluding  to  the  exact  relationship  between  bronzing  of  the 
skin  and  supra-renal  disease — which  are  open  questions-— 
remarked  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Addison  was 
aware  that  the  connection  between  the  two  conditions  was '  ndt 
invariably  found  to  exist  The  Diost  frequent  morbid  appear- 
ance in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  when  disease  of  those  organs 
is  discovered,  in  cases  of  bronzing,  is  "tubercular"  deposit. 
So  far  as  observations  have  yet  gone  no  connection  has  been 
traced  between  bronzed  skin  and  disease  of  any  other  of  the  duct- 
less glands. 

Iodoform. — ^Dr.  Stiles  Kennedy,  of  Newark,  Del.  (The  Med- 
and  Surg.  Reporter)^  recommends  iodoform  as  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  plasters  and  ointments  for  syphilitic  periostitis.  An 
ointment  containing  from  30  to  60  grains  of  iodoform  to  an 
ounce  of  lard  is  a  beneficial  remedy  to  painful  burns,  sores, 
chancres,  and  boils,  promoting  rapid  healing. 


u\i  ^t^iUt^, 


Practical  Anatomy:  A  Manual  of  Dlasections.  By  CnRiSTOracR 
Heath,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hos- 
pital, etc.  First  American  from  the  Second  English  Edition, 
Edited  with  additions  by  Wm.  W.  Kexn,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Path- 
ological Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
57*2.  1870.  Philadelphia:  H.  C.  Lea.  Ctncinnntl:  R.  Clarke  <fcCo« 

The  editor  states  in  his  preface  that  in  presenting  this  Amcrioan 
edition  of  Heath ^s  Practical  Anatom}-,  he  feels  that  he  lias  been  instru- 
mental in  supplying  a  want  long  felt  for  a  real  Diseec tor's  Manual — one 
which  should  not  be  merely  a  descriptive  anatomy,  but  what  its  name 
indicates,  a  help  to  the  practical  anatomist  at  the  dissecting  table, 
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enabling  liim,  though  a  beginner,  to  prosecute  his  work  intelligentl3', 
and  even  without  assistance. 

With  the  view,  of  giving  interest  and  practical  importance  to  anatom- 
ical study,  the  author  **  has  called  attention  to  those  leadinj^  facts  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  especially 
the  operations;  and  has  not  scrupled  to  assist  the  remembrance  of 
mere  anatomical  facts  by  those  artilicial  aids  which  many  years  exper- 
ience has  proved  to  be  useful. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  List  for  1871.    By  Lindsay  &  Blokiston  of 
Philadelphia. 
The  profession  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  this  Visiting 
List  that  a  description  of  it  is  not  necessary.    It  has  become  an  indis- 
pensible  article  with  all  physicians  witfi  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
For  sale  by  Geo.  E.  Stevens,  Cincinnati. 

Report  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  Certain 
Points  connected  with  the  Histology  of  Minute  Bloodvessels.  By 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  vVoodward,  Assistant-Surgeon 
U.  S.  Army. 

This  monograph  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  eleven  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  photo-micrographs,  illustrative  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  tlie  bloodvessels. 

Photograph  No.  3  represents  the  stomata  between  the  epithelial  celU 
of  a  vein  l-50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  mesentery  of  the  ftog. 
Negative  No.  40,  New  Series.  From  preparation  No.  3276,  Microscopi- 
cal Section.  Magnified  400  diameters  by  Wale's  J^th  objective.  The 
preparation  was  made  by  Dr.  Woodward. 

This  description  of  one  of  the  photogTuphs  will  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  others. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  rei)ort  to  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  says: 
"  Having  recently  been  occupied  in  the  critical  examination  of  certain 
preparations,  in  the  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Museum^  illustrative 
of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  bloodvessels,  I  have  thought  that  some 
of  them  threw  so  much  light  on  certain  points  involved  in  the  recent 
discussions  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  indammation,  that  a  short 
account  of  them  would  be  of  interest,  and  miglit  perhaps  do  good  ser- 
vice, in  connection  with  the  appreciation  of  the  conflicting  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals  since  the  publication  of 
the  paper  of  Dr.  J.  Cohnheim,  on  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

•'  Perhaps  the  observations  of  Colmlieim  must  fairly  l>e  reffavded  a? 
elaborations  of  the  previous  experimenta  of  Dr.  Augustus  W  aller,  but 
certainly  they  produced  an  impression  upon  the  medical  world  far 
beyond  that  made  by  the  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
more  or  less  complete  accounts  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
distina:uished  Berlin  observer  have  continued  to  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  m  both  foreign  and  American  medical  journals,  ever  since  thi* 
publication  of  his  paper  in  1867. 

**  Keccntly  protests  against  those  conclusions  have  speared  in  vari- 
ous quarters,  among  which  particular  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
paper  of  Prof.  Koloman  Balo<jh,  of  Pesth,  published  In  1S09,  and  thai 
of  Dr.  V.  Feltz,  of  Strasbourg,  in  1870.  Both  these  authors  have  lailed 
to  see  the  white  blood  corpuscles  pass  through  the  cORts  of  tlie  small 
vessels  in  the  manner  described  by  Cohnheim,  and  deny  the  existence 
of  stomata,  between  the  cells  of  the  vascular  epithelium,  large  enou«'h 
to  permit  such  a  wandering  to  occur.  " 

"  It  is  well  known  to  you.  General,  that  after  I  had  i)eruRcd  Cohn- 
heim's  paper  I  procured  a  number  of  frogs,  and  havluff  on  hand  a  small 

?iuautity  of  Wourara,  the  gift  of  my  friend  Dr.  S.  VVeir  Mitchell  o( 
'hiladclphia,  I  carelXiUy  repeated  «uany  of  the  experiments  described 
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I  received  the  impression  from  wliat  I  saw  that  Cohnheim  was  a  most 
conscientious  observer,  who  had  described  as  faithfully  as  possible  the 
impressions  made  upon  him.  Certainly  the  results  I  obtained,  by  fol- 
lowing? his  methods  of  producln*?  inflammation  in  the  cornea  and 
mesentery  of  frogs,  coula  be  described  in  his  very  language  without 
drawing  upon  the  imagination.  Neverthless  my  other  duties  did  not 
leave  me  sufficient  time  for  an  exhaustive  research  in  this  difficult 
domain,  and  it  is  far  from  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  critical 
discussion  of  the  subject." 

The  profession  is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Woodward  for  this  report 
and  the  very  valuable  photo-micrographs.  He  now  offers  an  aggre- 
gate of  sixty  lantern  slides  from  specimens  representing  the  anat- 
omy of  bloodvessels  and  blood  corpuscles,  miscellaneous  tissue  prep- 
arations, and  diatoms  and  other  test  objects.  They  can  be  thrown 
upon  a  screen  placed  before  a  glass,  and  the  most  valuable  investiga- 
tions in  histology  displayed  to  a  large  audience. 


A  Handbook  op  Medical  Microscopy.  By  Joseph  Q,  HicnARDsON, 
M.  D.,  Microscopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  333. 

This  book  owes  its  origin,  it  is  stated,  to  a  belief  that  tl'.ere  exists  in 
the  profession  an  increasing  sense  of  the  importance  of  microscopic 
research,  and  a  growing  desire  to  render  its  advanuiges  available  la 
the  routine  of  daily  practice.  Estimating  that  at  least  one-half  the 
cases  of  disease  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  treat  would  have 
some  light  thrown  upon  their  nature  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
renal  secretion,  sputum,  blood,  etc.  with  the  microscope,  it  seems  obvi- 
ous that  an  earnest  and  conscientious  practitioner  of  medicine  can 
scarcely  discharge  his  whole  duty  to  himself  and  patients  without  fre- 
<iuent  resort  to  such  investigations. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  purely 
practical  In  microscopy,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  medical 
student  and  the  general  practitioner.    The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  various  microscopes  that  are  manufactured—students' 
microscopes  and  the  more  expensive  ones.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion 
that  $50  is  about  the  least  sum  for  which  a  serviceable  instrument 
can  be  procured.    This  is  true  where  the  manufacture  is  Ameri< 
but  there  are  those  in  this  cit3r  ot  French  manufacture  that 
answer  a  very  good  purpose  ranging  from  $16  to  ^35  in  price. 
Henry  Twitchell,  132  Fourth  Street,  nas  a  number  of  such  for  sale.      > 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all,  for  it  if  just  what  is  needed  by 
students  and  physicians.  .  ^-*'^  - 


%■ 
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XoTiCE. — As  we  stated  in  our  last .  yesterday,  on  glancing  hastily  o\^ 
issue,  the  names  of  those  subscrib- 1  the  past,  since  our  little  journal 
crs  who  are  in  arrears  for  1870,  if  made  its  appearance  amon^  the 
we  do  not  hear  from  them,  will  be '  many  medical  journals  of  the  coun- 
droppedfrom  our  subscription  lists  I  try ;  but  with  this  number  it  com- 
of  another  year.  i  pletes  its  third  volume,  and   the 

lihfrd  year  of  its  publication.    Jt  is 

W)  longer  the  youngest  of  the  jour- 
Close  of  Vol.  III.— It  seems  but  I  nals,  but  takes  its  place  among  the 
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older  ones,  for  quite  a  number  East 
and  West  are  its  luniors. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  has 
the  Medical 'Repertory  been  a 
success  ?  We  reply  that  it  has  in 
all  the  purposes  which  were  had  in 
view  iu  establishing  it.  As  Is  well 
known,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  its  publication,  there  had 
not.  been  for  some  time  an  inde- 
pendent medical  iournal  in  Cin- 
cinnati—none which  was  not  a 
mere  partizan  journal  in  the  part  it 
took  in  local  medical  matters,  hav- 
ing in  view  only  advancing  the 
interests  of  a  limited  number  of 
professional    men    combined    to- 

§  ether  for  selfish  purposes.    It  is 
Ifferent,  however,  now,  and  has 
been  since  the  Repertory  has  been 

•  upon  the  taijis,  "Times  are 
dbanged  " — all  sides  of  a  subject  of 
professional  interest  can  tie  dis- 
cussed and  its  merits  thoroughly 
examined.  A  clique  of  a  litmted 
number  of  individuals  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  an  Opportunity 
to  deliver  themselves,  arrogantly 
claiming  for  their  deliverances  to 
be  thje  expressions  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Cincinnati,  while  the  real 
men  of  the  profession  have  no  ave- 
nue throu^  which  to  communi- 
cate. Our  journal  has  been  a  me- 
dium open  to  the  whole  profession 
of  the  city  for  discussion,  and  for 
making  suggestions,  and  has  been 
ft^ely  used  for  the  purpose,  as  its- 
pages  will  show.  As  an  indepen- 
(Ujit  journal,  therefore,  it  has  been 
•  great  success,  and  as  such  made 
itacflf  felt,  as  its  enemies  will  tes- 
tlfj^,  who  have  again  and  again 
been  exposed  and  defearod  in  ttieir 

jdrroiig-doings  by  it. 

The  Repertory  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  supplying  first  class  medi- 
cal literature  at  a  less  price  than 
anjr  other  medical  journal  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  present 
year  none  of  the  three-dollar  jour- 
nals have  aftbrded  more  reading 
matter  than  the  Repertory  has  for 
tk  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  while  the 
majority  of  them  have  not  con- 
tained as  much.  Very  many  young 
physicians,  on  first  setting  out  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by'their  profes- 
sion, are  not  unfrequently  debarred 
from  taking  a  medical  {>erlo(3fc&L 


from  want  of  means  to  pay  several 
dollars  for  it.  With  such  the  need 
of  a  low-priced  Journal  is  greatly 
felt;  and  especially  is  one  like  the 
Repertory  a  boon,  which  fills  the 
want  as  to  price  without  any  sacri- 
fice not  only  in  the  quality  of  the 
reading  matter,  but  not  even  in 
the  quantity,  so  far  as  regards  the 
large  number  of  monthly  periodi- 
cals. But  young  physicians  iust 
commencing  practice  are  not  alone 
in  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances— ^many  of  the  older  practi- 
tioners have  but  little  to  spare 
after    defraying     necessary     ex- 

Eenses,  and  a  first  class  journal,  at 
alf  the  usual  rates,  is  no  little 
favor  to  them.  But  we  are  glad  to 
record  the  fkct  that  all  classes  of 
physicians  take  the  Repertory— 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  a  ^eat  many 
intelligent  persons  who  are  not  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  Uiis 
class  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
looking  over  our  agent's  subscrip- 
tion li^  we  find  recorded  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  of  other  places  who  are 
not  physicians. 

Yes,  we  reply  to  all  questions 
upon  the  subject,  the  Repertory 
has  been  a  success.  -  We  not  only 
sav  so  ourself,  but  hundreds  of 
others  say  so.  Almost  evorv  d^y 
we  receive  letters  frotn  all  parts  of 
the  country  speaking  of  the  jour- 
nal in  the  highest  terms.  Proba- 
bly no  medical  Journal  In  the 
United  States  has  so  wide  a  circul- 
ation, certainly  none  wider.  There 
are  bona  fide  subscribers  in  Maine. 
Texas,  California,  and  0^egon,  and 
we  are  happjr  to  say  that  their 
number  is  daily  increasing.  We 
have  on  our  books  the  names  ol* 
physicians  who  take  the  Reper- 
tory in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Even  puritanical  Massachusetts 
and  the  state  where  wooden  nut- 
megs are  manufactured  send  us 
each  a  few  paying  subscribers. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  :i 
list  of  tliose  gentleman  who  have 
been  contributors  to  the  pages  of 
the  Repertory  during  the  present 
year.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
thev  are  all  of  the  highest  standing, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  are  the  best 
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medical  writers  of  the  coantry. 
Our  pages  are  at  the  service  of  all 
regular  physicians  who  have  any 
vsiluable  experiences  to  narrate, 
whether  they  have  arrived  to  any 
particular  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession or  not,  but  it  afibrds  us 
pleasure  to  have  our  journal  select- 
ed, to  the  extent  it  is,  as  a  medium 
of  communication  by  physicians  of 
recogniied  learning  and  ability. 

The  Cincinnati  Hospital. — In 
an  editorial  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Lancet  and  Observer,  the 
organ  of  the  Miami  cUque,  occurs 
the  following  sentence:  '*  It  is 
proper,  then,  to  remark  that,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  chronic  state  of  ill-feel- 
ing between  Dr.  Bavtholow  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  the 
Trustees  decreed  that  Dr.  B.  was 
no  longer  serving  a  useful  purpose, 
and  they  dropped  him  irom  the 
staff.  We  have  no  purpose  to  serve 
by  speaking  frankly  oi  thiese  mat- 
ters, except  the  general  good." 

Persons  not  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cool  effronteiy 
that  the  Lancet  and  Observer  can 
bring  to  bear,  and  its  capacity  for 
stultTtication,  could  scarcely  believe 
with  what  entire  eang  froid  it  wUl 
trample  facts  under  foot,  and  mis- 
represent th^  truth  to  suit  itself. 
Dr.  Bartholow  was  discharged  Arom 
the  staff  on  account  *'  of  a  chronic 
state  of  ill-feeling  between  him 
and  the  other  memlMXS  of  the 
staff?"  And  what  kyUj^f  feelings, 
yrjd  would  ask,  exist  iohmk  the  pre- 
sent inembers  of  the  staff  for  one 
another  ?  How  many  decline  even 
to  extend  the  slightest  sign  of  re- 
cognition when  they  meet  one  an- 
other in  the  halls  of  the  Hospital  ? 
What  has  been  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  M.  B.  Wright  in  regard  to  Drs. 
Mendenhall,  John  ^.  Murphy,  and 
Wm.  H.  Mussey,  et  cetera;  and 
what  has  been  their  testimony  in 
regard  to  him.  Dr.  Wright  has 
forgiven  all  manner  of  transgres- 
sion against  himself;  but  has  never 
forgiven  the  sins  of  Mendenhall, 
Murphy,  etc.  What  is  the  state  of 
feeling  existing  between  two  other 
distinguished  gentlemen?  What 
sort  of  opinions  have  different 
members  of  the  Miami  clique  ex- 


pressed for  Dr.  Ck>megys  ?  Can  not 
the  Lancet   and    Obrerver  publlsb 
some   of  the  expressions  of  con- 
tempt?   How  coraial  are  the  feel- 
ings that  exist  between  Drs.  Kear- 
I  ney  and  Dawson  ? 
I     But  our  space  will  not  permit  for 
■'  farther  queries.     If  the  Lancet  and 
I  Observer    can   not   answer   these 
'  questions,  if  it  will  say  so,  we  will 
answer  them,  and  give  such  proofk 
of  the  correctness  of  our  state- 
ments that  they  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed.   There  was  a  ^^  chronic  state  of 
ill  feeling  "  toward  Dr.  Bartholow ! 
Does  anything  but  ^  ^  chronic  sta 
of  ill  feeling"  exist  between  t*^ 
Miamis  and  everybody  else  w„w 
are  not  their  tools  ? .  ^as  it  their 
"chronic  state  of  ill  feeling"  to*  ^^jg^ 
wards  Drs.  Tate,  Carroll,   Wood>  ^HBk 
Graham, etc., that  led  to  the  dis-  ^^r^ 
missal  of  those  gentlemen,  and  |^ 
every  one  to  be  dismissed  towards- 
whom  they  have  a  ^  chronic  state 
of  ill  feeling  ?"    We  have  no  doubt 
they  would  have  every  one  outsii}^ 


viro 


of  their  number  dropped  from  tto^ 
staff  if  they  consultCKl  only  thlf^ 
feelings. 

We  are  aware,  as  all  are  who^Mit  ^. 
conversant  with  the  &cts,  that^^*'*^ . 
Miami's   entertained    a   *' chronic 
state  of  ill  feeling"  towards   Br^  '  **\. 
Bartholow,  as  ^ey  do  towards  all 
who  are  not  St  them,  but  then  it; 
was  not  half  so  great  towards  himi 
as  towards  others  of  the  staff  who 
had  been  inflicting  heavy  blows 
upon  them  for  years,  while  he  hftd 
been  acting  contrary  to  their  inteiK 
ests    but   comparatively  %   ab»rt 
time.    Th^  real  cause  of  Dr.  BJe 
removal,  as  the  Lancet  mid  Obseri^^  . 
Tter  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  war*. ' 
but  the  last  of  a  series  of  acts  to 
break  down  the  independence  of 
the    pathological   department — to 
make  the  patnologists  subservient 
to  them,  their  to<us.    When  Dr.  B. 
capped  the  climax  of  his  course  of 
independent  action  by  criticising 
in  a  medical  journal  a  lecture  which 
Dr.  Comegys  had  previously  pub-   . 
lished,  they  had  him  forthwith  dis-    * 
charged,  for.  forsooth,  if  a  patholo- 

\  gist  would  nave  a  right  to  print 
anything  their  gross  errors  would 
be  exposed. 

1^  ^  There    are    some    important 
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qualifications  of  a  member  of  st^flf 
ttiat  could  be  decided  by  concours, 
but  others  quite  as  important — 
manner,  fidelity,  experience,honor, 
are  qualities  quite  as  valuable  to  a 
hospital  as  mere  technical  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  details ;  without 
them  a  member  is  worse  than  use- 
less—he is  offensive."  Such  stuff 
as  we  quote  almost  tempts  us  to 
publish  what  the  members  of  the 
staff  have  said  of  each  other.  Those 
familiar  with  their  publications  in 
the  Lancet  and  Observer,  and  in  fhe 
newspapers,  know  that  if  what 
•  4iiey  have  stated  of  one  another  be 
fSuc,  the  convicts  of  our  peniten- 
tiary are  examples  of  moral  purity. 
They  have  stigmatized  one  another 
again  and  again  as  rufiians,  low 
blackguards,  too  vile  for  gentle- 
men to  associate  with,  liars,  etc. 
On  their  own  testimony  of  one 
another's  honor  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  Hospital  staff  who  ought  to 
bo  tolerated  on  it  an  hour— then 
how  hypocritical  is  the  assertion 
tkat  the  concour  plan  is  not  a  fair  me- 
thod of  selecting  the  members  of 
the  staff.  It  is  only  the  unqualified, 
such  as  the  Lancet  and  Observer  is 
the  mouthpiece  for,  that  desire  to 
conceal  their  incompetency  by 
unfair  means  who  are  opposed 
to  concours.  Every  one  who  knows 
anything  about  conconrs,  knows 
that  a  physician's  whole  qualifica- 
tions come  up  for  examination.  A 
concour  is  not  like  a  schoolboy's 
examination  in  which  a  reward  of 
merit  is  bestowed  according  to  the 
number  of  questions  ^answered; 
but  it  weighs  with  the  judges  as 
.  'brought  forward  outside  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  the  competitor's 
general  character,  position  in  the 
profession,  as  well  as  actual  scien- 
tific knowledge.  This  being  so, 
does  not  the  Lancet  and  Observers 
friends  oppose  the  concour  system 
as  much  for  the  reason  that  they 
fear  that  they  could  not  sustain 
themselves,  not  only  as  regai'ds 
scientific  qualifications,  but  those 
other  qualifications  of  which  it 
speaks,  seeing  how  they  have  al- 
ways misrepresented  and  tramijled 
under  foot,  without  scruple,  all 
who  have  stood  in  tl;c  way  of  their 
selfish  schemes.  '  * 


LoNQViEw  Lunatic  Asylum. — 
The  superintendent  of  this  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  O.  M.  Langdon,  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation  to  the  trus- 
tees, who  have  accepted  it,  to  take 
effect  on  the  appointment  of  his 
successor. 

We  really  hope  the  vacancy  will 
be  filled  by  the  selection  of  a  com- 
petent person,  but  we  ve'ry  much 
fear  that  such  will  not  be  the  ca«o. 
Trickery,  wire  pulling,  etc.,  are 
brought  to  bear  for  such  i)ositions 
as  for  political  offices,  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  best  adept  in 
their  use  is  generally  successfiil. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
board  of  trustees  is  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  overlooking  all  other 
consiaeratidhs  but  that  ot  merit  on 
the  part  of  a  candidate,  and  ap- 
pointing him  for  that  alone. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  E.  B. 
Stevens,  of  the  Lancet  and  Observer, 
is  a  candidate  for  the  superlnten- 
dency.  If  he  should  receive  the 
api)ointment,  we  will  not  see  why 
the  trustees  opened  the  way  for  th'e 
present  superintendent  to  resign, 
for  Dr.  Stevens  is  of  the  same  party 
as  Dr.  Langdon ;  and  although  he 
has  been  thoroughly  acquainted  for 
years  with  ^ill  that  concerns  that 

gentleman,  yet  he  has  alwavs 
eartily  commended*  his  adminis- 
tration in  his  journal,  and  spoken 
of  him  as  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  ojue  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  dlone  he  admires. 

It  will  rtally  be  a  matter  to  be 
deplored  If  the  charge  of  such  t 
splendid  institution,  as  that  of 
Longview,  is  given  to  some 
one  who  will  have  no  higher  aspira- 
tion in  filling  it  than  to  occupy  a 
post  of  honor  and  profit.  Disease;* 
of  the  mind  are  subjects  of  the 
hiorhest  thought,  and  he  who  is 
selected  to  treat  them  should  K 
competent,  to  some  extent,  to  give 
them  the  profound  study  they  de- 
serve. Where  he  is  not,  a  great 
wrong  is  done,  not  to  the  patients 
only,  but  to  mental  science. 

In  this  country  scarcel  j-  anytliin;: 
has  ever  been  done  in   tlie  cultiva- 


tion of  psychology  and  mental  dis- 

"     u-ly  all  tl 
has  been  macfe  has  been  l&y  physi- 


eases.    Neai-ly  all  the  progress  th.^t 
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cians  of  the  old  world.  Examine 
the  annual  reports  of  superinten- 
dents of  lunatic  asylums  from  year 
to  year,  and  do  they  leid  one  to 
sappose  that  mental  diseases  and 
mental  phenomena  were  ever  the 
suhjects  of  the  slightest  study  on 
the  part  of  the  physicians  in  charge  ? 
With  but  very  few  exceptions,  we 
find  notliin^  more  than  the  old 
stereotype  tables  of  admissions, 
discharges,  ages,  cures.  ( ?)  married 
or  single ;  and  along  with  these  the 
usual  old  table  of  causesy  such  as 
love,  masturbation,  disappointed 
affection,  religious  excitement,  etc. 
which  are  a  farce  and  a  lie,  for,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred, 
when  the  mdividual  has  been  the 
subject  of  any  of  them,  it  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  cerebral 
disease  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  mind.  Mas- 
turbation, for  instance,  will  beget 
impotence,  but  it  seldom  ever 
malces  one  crazy.  The  Turks  mas- 
turbate to  a  great  degree,  are  guilty 
of  sodomy  and  other  disgusting 
practices  to  an  excessive  extent, 
and  suffer  no  mental  impairment. 

Lon^view  costs  Hamilton  county 
over  a  liundred  thousand  dollars  a- 
year,  and  such  a  great  expenditure 
of  money  should  result  in  some 
good— in  something  for  science  and 
humanity.  But  it  will  not  if  a 
superintendent  is  to  be  elected  only 
for  his  availability,  and  no  refer- 
ence is  had  to  his  qualifications, 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  given 
insanity  and  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  any  study.  To  place  a 
man  in  a  position  to  treat  mental 
disorders  wlio  has  never  given 
them  the  slightest  attention,  and 
who  could  not  sustain  a  school- 
boy's examination  upon  them  un- 
til he  had  first  posted  himself  in 
the  text-books,  is  supremely  ridi- 
culous, to  say  the  least. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  MussKY.—This  gen- 
tleman and  some  other  lambs  are 
becoming  greatly  uneasy  for  fear 
tlie  editor  of  the  Repertory  may 
inj  ure  tliat  iournal.  We  understaiul 
that  he  liuils  the  editor's  colleagues 
in  the  journal  and  college  on  the 
street,  and  advises  them  in  regard 
to  him. 


•The  editor  feels  that  if  he  had 
ever  done  anything  more  than  ex- 
posed the  dishonesty  and  trickery 
of  a  number  of  so-called  doctors, 
who  are  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolizing  ijositions 
of  honor  and  trust  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  men  than  themselves,  that 
Wm.  H.  Mussey,  who  has  obtained 
more  prominence  in  the  profession 
for  active  partizanship  than  for  any 
skill  or  knowledge  he  has  of  sur- 
gery, is  not  the  man  to  denounce 
him.  The  editor  contemplates  soon 
to  print  some  of  Dr.  Mussov's 
abusive  literary  effusions  of  tis 
brethren  of  the  profession. 

We  advise  all  who  have  any  ad- 
vice to  give  about  the  management 
of  the  Repertory  to  apply  directly 
to  the  editor,  and  not  button-hole 
his  colleagues  on  the  street  and 
in  their  offices:  it  is  not  manly. 
He  will  always  thankfully  receive 
disinterested  advice.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Mussey,  the  "  galled  jade  "  is 
made  to  **  wince." 

Tribute  of  Respect. — The  phy- 
sicians of  Dayton,  Ohio,  met  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Phillips  House  and 
organized  for  business  by  electing 
Dr.  Claggett  chairman,  and  Dr.  E. 
Jennings  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gundry,  the 
Cliairman  appointed  a  committee  of 
ftvcj  consisting  of  Drs.  Gundr}', 
Davis,  Neal,  Koch,  and  Nunemaker, 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  the  meeting  in  re- 
srard  to  our  deceased  colleague,  Dr. 
llibbard  Jewctt. 

The  Committee  then  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Fa- 
j  ther  of  Mercies  to  remove  from 
among  us  our  late  associate,  Hib- 
bard  Jewett,  M.  D..  after  a  useful 
and  well  governed  life,  and  a  very 
extended  professional  career. 

Jiesolved,  That  we,  as  physicians, 
recognize  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Hib- 
barcT Jewett  the  loss  of  a  cultivateil 
and  energetic  member  of  our  pro- 
fession, who  for  forty  years  in  this 
community  illustrated*  in  his  dally 
life  the  sterling  aualities  required 
for  the  successful  exercise  of  our 
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profession.  We  remember  his  un- 
tiring diligence  and  attention  to  all 
professional  duties,  and  recall  with 
admiration  that  when  he  was  for  so 
many  years  constantly  depressed 
by  great  pain  and  disease,  which 
he  bore  with  quiet  resignation,  he 
never  faltered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  practitioner,  nor  in 
the  endeavor  to  add  to  his  already 
well  digested  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Sciences.  He  added  other 
claims  to  our  remembrance.  He 
was  in  every  respect  a  most  excel- 
lent citizen,  and  filled  positions  of 
trust  with  benefit  to  the  communi- 
ty, and  great  honor  to  himself. 

Besolvedy  That  we  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  remaining  fam- 
ily of  the.  deceased,  and  that  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  we  will  attend 
the  fhneral  of  our  departed  col- 
league in  a  body. 

liesolved,  That  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
deceased,  and  furnished  to  the  daily 
papers  of  Dayton  and  the  medical 
journals  of  Ohio. 

R.  GuNDRY,  Ch'n, 
J.  Davis, 
Thos.  L.  Neal, 
E.  Koch, 

H.  B.  NUNEMAKER, 

Committee. 
The  chair  also  appointed  Drs. 
Sliriver,  Reeve,  Gundry,  Davis, 
Mastke,  and  Claggett  pall-bearers. 
Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
Phillips  House  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  Friday  p.  m. 

G.  A.  Claggett,  Ch'n. 
E.  Jennings,  Sec'y. 

Gone  to  the  Wars. — Dr.  J.  J. 
Giltenan,  of  tliis  city,  sailed  from 
New  York,  Xovember  IGth,  for 
France  to  join  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Company. 

The  Eclectic— To  those  who 
are  contemplating  what  literary 
journals  to  subscribe  for  for  tlie  in- 
coming year,  we  would  recommend 
the  Eclectic.  It  is  a  magazine  of 
foreign  literature,  contiilning  the 
cream  of  such  journals  as  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly^  Edinhurg  liexiexc^ 
North  British  Hevietc,  Frazer'a 
Magazines,  etc.  All  its  articles  are 
by  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 


age.  Published  monthly  at  $5  a 
year  by  E.  R.  Pelton  108  Fulton  st. 
New  lork. 

Littell's  Living  Age.— Our 
readers  should  notice  the  adver- 
tisement of  this  very  valuable 
weekly.  

Peterson's  Magazine.— Tli is  in 
a  ladle's  magazine,  and  the  best  of 
its  class.  Every  number  has  a  fine 
steel  and  wood  engraving  and 
superb  colored  plates  of  fashion. 
The  patterns  and  instructions 
given  for  the  making  of  all  kind^ 
of  ladies'  work,  ornamental  and 
useful,  are  worth  a  hundred  times 
the  cost  of  the  journal.  Tlie  stories 
are  alwa3's  good  and  by  the  best 
novel  writers.  Published  by  Chas. 
J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  at  $2  a 
year.  

Household  Microscope. — In- 
quiries are  often  made  of  us  in  re- 
gard to  a  very  cheap  microscope 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
examining  urinary  deposits  and 
the  minutiae  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  The  one  bearing  the 
name  we  give  is  the  best  we  know 
of.  It  is  very  far  superior  to  Craig's 
microscope.  It  is  a  compound  mi- 
croscope, having  all  ttie  essential 
parts  of  a  first  class  instrument. 
There  belong  to  it  two  lenses  or 
"object  glasses  "  of  diflferent  low- 
ers, and  an  Hu5[genian  eye-piece. 
It  can  be  obtained  through  tlie 
editor.  Price  $5.  It  can  not  be 
sent  by  mall,  but  by  express.  A 
complete  set  of  mountccl  objects 
$5.  

Pamphlets  Rec  kived. —  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the 
Rkperpory  we  published  the  busi- 
ness minutes  of  this  Soeietv.  The 
pamphlet  before  us  contains,  l»e- 
sides  the  business  proceeding?,  the 
papers  read,  all  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine 
them,  are  valuable  and  interesting. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  tht 
New  Sydenham  Society'^s  Atlas  of 
Portraits  of  Diseases  of  the  ^kin. 
Compiled  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
F.  K.  C.  S.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  70. 
From  Lindsay  <fc  Blakiston,  PnUa- 
delphla. 
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